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THE  COLERIDGEAN  VIEW  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 


^y  B«T.  John  P.  PWkarbridfv,  M.  D^  Wart  Sirtr,  114. 


The  reading  public  are  under  many  obligations  to  the 
Messrs.  Harper  for  their  recent  edition  of  the  "  complete  works 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  unquestionably  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  and  most  suggestive  writers  of  the  age.  Profound  in 
oar  admiration  of  the  man,  and  professing  to  have  had  the 
horizon  of  our  thought  greatly  extended  by  the  writer,  it  is 
with  becoming  humility  we  would  record  our  dissent  from  his 
statement  of  a  vital  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion.  In  all  ages 
of  the  church's  history  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been 
coQsidered  fundamental.  In  the  system  of  theology  we 
adopt,  it  is  the  central  truth,  around  which  revolve  all  the 
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2  The  Atonement  [January, 

other  truths  of  revelation ;  which  are  indeed  important  rela- 
tively to  their  connection  with  this.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  to 
his  statement  of  the  doctrine  we  object.  The  doctrine  it- 
self he  embraced  and  clung  to,  as  the  only  ground  of  his  ac- 
ceptance with  God  on  earth,  and  of  his  hope  of  acquittal  at 
the  judgment  seat.  The  distinction  we  have  made  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who 
would  understand  Coleridge's  views  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  in  his  "Aids  to  reflection,"  pp.  307-317,  that  he  has 
given  us  the  fullest  development  of  these  views.  The  reader, 
interested  in  the  subject,  will  turn  to  the  volume  itself.  We 
shall  only  quote  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  intelligible 
exposition  of  his  theory : 

''  Forgiyenessof  sin,  the  abolition  of  guilt  through  the  redemptive  power 
of  Christ's  love  and  of  his  perfect  obedience  during  his  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  humanity  is  expressed,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  conse- 
quences in  both  cases,  by  the  payment  of  a  debt  for  another ;  which  debt 
the  payer  had  not  himself  incurred.  Now  the  impropriation  of  this  meta- 
phor (that  is,  the  taking  it  literally)  by  transferring  the  sameness  from  the 
consequents,  to  the  antecedents,  or  inferring  the  identity  of  the  causes  from 
a  resemblance  in  the  effects ;  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  am  at  issue ;  and  the 
view  or  scheme  of  redemption  grounded  on  this  confusion  I  believe  to  be 
altogether  unscriptural." "  Now  the  article  of  re- 
demption may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  relation ;  in  relation  to  the  antece- 
dent, that  is,  the  Redeemer's  act,  as  the  efficient  cause  and  condition  of  re- 
demption ;  and  in  relation  to  the  consequent,  that  is,  the  effects  in  and  for 
the  redeemed.  Now  it  is  the  latter  relation  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 
of,  set  forth,  expanded  and  enforced  by  St.  Paul.  The  mysterious  act,  the 
operative  cause  is  transcendent.  Factum  est:  and  beyond  the  information 
contained  in  the  enunciation  of  the  fact,  it  can  be  characterized  only 
by  the  consequences."  •  •  •  «  Now  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  select  points  better  suited  to  this  purpose  -  *  •  . 
than  those  are  from  which  the  learned  apostle  has  drawn  the  four  princi- 
pal metaphors  by  which  he  illustrates  the  blessed  consequences  of  Christ's 
redemption  of  mankind.  These  are ;  1.  Sin  offerings,  sacrificial  expiation. 
2.  Reconciliation,  atonement,  xafoxxayi?.  3.  Ransom  from  slavery,  re- 
demption, the  buying  back  again,  or  being  bought  back.    4.  Satisfaction  of 

a  creditor's  claim  by  a  payment  of  the  debt. The  very 

number  and  variety  of  the  words furnish  the  strongest 

presumptive  proof  that  all  alike  were  used  metaphorically."    «  The  profes- 
sional student  of  theology  will  perhaps  understand  the  different  positions 
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I854J  The  Atonement  3 

asserted  in  the  preceding  argument  more  readily,  if  they  are  presented 
srnoptically,  •  •  •  in  the  form  of  answers  to  foar  questions  comprising 
the  eoostitaeat  parts  of  the  scripturai  doetrine  of  redemption,  as  follows : 


Questions. 
Who  or  what  is  the  - 


'  1.  Agens  Caxisalor  ? 
2.  Actus  Causativiis  ? 
3*  £ffectum  Causatwn  ? 
4.  CoTiseguenliaf  ab  effeclo  1 


Answers. 

1.  The  agent  and  the  personal  cause  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  is — 
the  co-etemal  word  and  only  begotten  Son  of  the  liring  Grod. 

2.  The  cmsadTe  act  is—^  Spiritual  and  transcendent  mystery  thai  pas* 
9etk  ail  toidersianding. 

3.  The  effect  caused  is — the  being  born  anew  ;  as  before  in  the  flesh  to 
the  world,  so  now  born  in  the  Spirit  to  Christ. 

4.  The  cousequences  from  the  effects  are — sanctification  from  sin  and  li« 
beration  from  the  inherent  and  penal  consequences  of  sin  in  the  world  to 
come,  with  all  the  means  and  processes  of  sanctification  by  the  word  and 
the  Spirit." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  rerelation,  we  have  at  least  a  two- 
fold objection  to  this  view  of  the  atonement : — 

I.  It  is  a  defective  one ;  it  is  not  as  full  as  the  Scriptures  pre- 
sent  it.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  teachings  of  inspiration, 
we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  causative  act  is  a  Spirit- 
ual and  transcendent  mystery  "  that  passelh  all  understand- 
ing." 

Revelation  throws  its  light  upon  the  redemptive  act,  not 
only  in  its  relation  to  man,  but  upon  it  also — as  it  stands  rela- 
ted to  the  Divine  character  and  government.  Not  only  are 
the  consequents,  but  also  the  antecedents  of  the  death  of 
Christ  brought  into  view.  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them."  The  last  clause  determines  who  was  the  subject  of 
this  reconciliation.  The  "not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them "  is  exegetical  of  his  "  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself;"  and  as  it  is  an  act  that  can  be  predicated  of  God  ' 
alone,  we  are  compelled  to  understand  the  passage  as  affirm-r 
ing  that  he  was  subjectively  reconciled  to  man.     And  precise- 
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ly  the  same  is  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  "  When  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."  That  God  and  not  man 
was  the  subject  of  this  reconciliation  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
than  man  is  said  to  have  been  an  enemy  at  the  time  when  the 
reconciliation  took  place.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle,  the  death  of  Christ  operated  to  the  reconciling  of  God 
to  man.  By  consequence,  the  Deity  must  have  been  previous- 
ly unreconciled,  or  at  variance  with  man.  What  we  are  to 
understand  by  this  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  God,  the 
apostle  informs  us  in  Romans  3  :  '25,  26 ;  '^  whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time 
his  righteousness  :  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  According  to  this  passage, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  summary  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus 
Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  and  the  end  in  view- 
was,  that  God  **  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus."  Important  in  the  extreme  is  the  last 
clause  tH  fo  twax  avfoF,  at»aM)i/,  *.  r.  X.;  *•  That  he  might  be 
just,^^  &c ;  teaching  us  by  the  fairest  implication,  that  but  for 
the  propitiation  he  could  not  *<  be  just,"  and  at  the  same  time, 
"  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  But  the 
death  of  Christ  reconciled  the  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding 
Coleridge's  assertion,  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  re- 
demptive act  in  its  relation  to  God,  and  his  objection  to  a 
"  theory  grounded  on  a  notion  of  justice  ;"  yet  the  apostle 
does,  in  this  passage,  view  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  influence 
upon  the  divine  mind,  and  affirms  that  the  atonement  is  a  pro- 
vision "  grounded  on  a  notion  of  justice." 

So  clearly  are  these  points  revealed,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  disposed  of  but  by  adopting  a  sophism  which  un- 
•  derlies  this  part  of  his  scheme.  The  sophism  consists  in  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  what  is  true  in  reference  to  a  part  only  ; 
or  to  use  his  own  language  against  others,  he  interprets 
de  omni  what  was  spoken  de  singulo.     For  if  "  ransom  from 
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slavery  "and  "  paying  a  debt"  are  metaphorical  representa- 
tions of  oar  redemption,  we  deny.that  sacrificial  expiation,  re- 
conciliation, and  atonement  are  to  be  interpreted  in  like  man- 
ner. Literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  are  they  to  be  under- 
stood. If  the  apostle's  assertion  that  **  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  is 
to  be  understood  metaphorically,  so  also  must  the  Scripture 
which  affirms,  *'  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him ;"  and  if  God  enter- 
tains wrath  in  a  metaphorical  sense  only,  by  a  parity  of  reaso- 
ning, his  love  for  his  people  must  be  equally  unreal.  But 
the  truth  is,  when  God  is  represented  in  his  word  as  possessing 
holiness,  justice,  truth,  love  and  wrath,  we  are  to  understand 
by  these  terms  essentially  the  same  as  when  applied  to  man; 
ihe differentia  being  merely  the  imperfection  that  attaches  to  the 
finite.  If,  when  the  apostle  says:  *'  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,"  we  are  not  to  understand  him  literally,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is 
literal,  and  that  which  is  figurative. 

We  would  not,  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  charge  Cole- 
ridge with  being  a  Unitarian  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Knowing  as  we  do  that,  notwithstanding  he  commenced  his 
public  life  by  preaching  that  heresy,  he  soon  repudiated  it, 
and  unqualifiedly  gave  his  assent  to  a  tri-unity  of  the  Godhead. 
Yet  we  have  always  been  struck  by  the  agreement  of  his 
views  upon  this  point  with  those  of  Channing,  the  corypheus 
of  modern  Unitarianism.  The  latter,  in  his  discourse  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  Baltimore,  1819,  says  : 

«*  We  have  no  desire  to  coDceal  the  fact,  that  a  difiereoce  of  opinioD  ex- 
ists  amoDg  us,  in  regard  to  aa  interestingr  part  of  Christ's  mediatioD.  I 
mean,  in  regard  to  the  precise  iofluence  of  his  death  upon  our  forgiveuess. 
Many  suppose  that  this  erent  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it  was  a  princi- 
pal means  of  fconfinntng^  his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a  power  over  the 
mind.  In  other  words,  that  it  procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that  re- 
pentance and  virtue,  which  is  the  great  and  only  condition  on  which  for- 
giveness is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  arc  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation, 
aad  think  that  the  Scripture  ascribes  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ*s  death 
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with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar  that  we  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  haviDg' 
a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may 
not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end.'* 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  agreement  is  perfect ;  and  as  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  reformer,  and  ultraist  as  he  was,  in 
many  respects,  could  not  entirely  divest  his  mind  of  his  early 
faith,  we  deem  it  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  preju- 
dices, the  modes  of  thought  peculiar  to  Coleridge  in  his  early 
life,  ever  after,  in  spite  of  himself,  gave  a  coloring  to  his  views. 
His  truly  gifted  daughter  in  vindicating  him  against  the  charge 
of  "heretical  and  schismatical  teaching,"  says:  "His  Unita- 
rianism  was  purely  negative ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  positive 
formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
atonement  commonly  received  as  orthodox."* 

As  an  offset  to  both  Coleridge  and  Channing,  we  give  an 
extract  from  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  a  theologian  whose  views 
more  fully  accord  with  the  apostle  Paul's  on  this  subject : 

*'  It  has  been  sometimes  said  by  theologians  sufficiently  sound  in  their 
general  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  we  know  not  the 
vincvdum,  or  bond  of  connection  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  this,  therefore,  they  place  among  the  mysteries  of  reli* 
gion.  To  me  this  appears  rather  to  arise  from  obscure  views  of  the  atone- 
ment than  from  the  absence  of  information  on  this  point  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  Mysteries  of  love,  and  incomprehensible  facts  are  found,  it  is 
true,  in  the  incarnation,  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord;  but  the 
vinculum^  or  the  connection  of  those  sufferings,  appears  to  be  matter  of 
express  revelation,  when  it  is  declared  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  '  a  de- 
monstration of  the  righteousness  of  God ;'  of  his  righteous  character  and 
his  just  administration  ;  and,  therefore,  allowed  the  honorable  exercise  of 
mercy  without  impeachment  of  justice,  or  any  repeal  or  relaxation  of  his 
laws.  If  it  be  meant,  in  this  allegation  of  mystery,  that  it  is  not  discerni- 
ble how  the  death  of  Christ  is  as  adequate  a  display  of  the  justice  of  God, 
as  though  offenders  had  been  personally  punished,  this  also  is  clearly  in  op- 
position to  what  the  apostle  has  said  in  the  passage  which  has  been  so 
often  referred  to  ;  '  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness,  (»;,  tvhiiiw^  tf^i,  6t  x<u- 
o$vf)7(  avfv,)  for  a  demonstration  or  manifestation  of  his  righteousness.' 
This  surely  is  manifestation,  not  mystery." 

*  Introdaction  to  Biographia  Literaria. 
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II.  The  scheme  under  consideration  k  a  perverted  as  well 
as  a  defective  one.  In  the  third  and  fourth  answer,  as  above 
giren,  there  is  certainly  a  misstatement  of  the  effect  caused, 
and  the  consequences  from  the  effects,  if  we  are  to  judge  the 
matter  by  the  standard  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  here  but  little 
if  any  notice  taken  of  the  sinner's  present  justification  before 
Grod.  The  effect  caused  is  being  born  anew ;  and  the  conse- 
quences are  sanctification,  and  liberation  from  the  inherent 
and  penal  consequences  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  with  all  the 
means  and  processes  of  sanctification  by  the  word  and  the  spirit. 
But  for  the  clause,  "  liberation  from  the  penal  consequences  of 
sin  in  the  world  to  come,"  there  is  no  recognition  whatever 
of  the  guilt  of  sin.  By  sin,  man  is  diseased  and  requires  a 
spiritual  healing,  and  the  effect  of  redemption  is  to  cause  him 
to  be  born  anew.  That  this  is  one  of  the  glorious  effects  of 
the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  we  gladly  admit;  but  we 
contend  that  this  ddes  not  exhaust  the  redemptive  act  in  re- 
ference to  man.  There  is  another  happy  effect  resulting  from 
the  once  offering  of  the  Son  of  God.  and  one  which  precedes 
his  being  born  again:  ''We  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  «iw." 

From  closing  his  eyes  upon  the  atonement  in  its  heaven- 
ward aspect,  and  proclaiming  it,  in  this  respect,  a  <'  transcen- 
dent mystery,"  this  great  man  lost  sight  of  sin  as  it  affects 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  confined  his  view,  almost 
entirely,  to  its  subjective  influence  on  man.  But  this  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
do  not  exalt  one  branch  of  redemption  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  but,  while  they  proclaim  man  to  be  a  polluted  being, 
standing  in  need  of  purity,  they  also,  as  unequivocally,  repre- 
sent him  as  being  under  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  standing  in  need  of  pardon.  ''  He  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  already."  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 
And  the  death  of  Christ  is  held  up  as  the  ground  of  his  justi- 
fication :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."     The  fact  is,  that  the  rela- 
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lion  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  our  pardon  is  direct,  while  its 
relation  to  our  purity  is  indirect.       * 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith.  His  blood — 
his  sufferings  and  death — atoned  for  our  guilt,  and  God  par- 
dons the  believing  penitent  because  Christ  died  for  him  ; 
whereas  his  restoration  to  the  divine  image ;  his  purity,  is 
effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  after  he 
has  been  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  As  long  as  the  sin- 
ner remained  under  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  law  he 
was  excluded  from  this  specific  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  Christ  having  redeemed  him  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  him,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  through 
faith,  now  comes  upon  him,  whose  office  it  is  to  create  him 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  atonement  then  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  twofold  light ; 
first,  as  the  means  by  which  God  is  reconciled  to  man,  and 
secondly,  as  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  restoration  to  the  image 
of  God.  Using  the  phrases  now  in  vogue,  redemption  is  ob- 
jective as'well  as  subjective.  Objectively,  it  is  an  expression 
of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  of  his  determination  to  main- 
tain inviolable  his  law,  and  to  uphold  his  moral  government, 
That  sin  is  offensive  to  God  is  most  emphatically  proclaimed 
by  the  death  of  Christ ;  while  the  same  death  solemnly  as 
well  as  practically  asserts  that  every  infraction  of  God's  law 
will  be  visited  by  condign  punishment,  in  order  that  his  mo- 
ral government  may  be  respected  throughout  his  vast  domin- 
ions, and  may  secure  the  great  ends  for  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered. Subjectively,  in  reference  to  man,  redemption  is  the 
death  of  sin  and  the  life  of  God  in  his  heart.  By  it  he  is 
transformed  into  the  image  of  God,  and  assimilated  into  the 
divine  nature ;  so  that  he  can  say :  <'  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he 
is  in  the  light,  and  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanse th  us  from  all  sin." 
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This  is  a  glorious  state,  but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  death  of  Christ  that  reconciled  God  to 
man,  and  thereby  made  this  state  attainable  to  us.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  give  so  undue  a  prominency  to  one 
of  the  sides  of  redemption,  as  to  overlook  its  other,  and  equally 
important  one ;  and  this  is  what,  we  conceive,  has  been  done 
by  the  great  and  the  good  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


ART.  II. 

ZECHARIAH. 


Bj  Ror.  T.  y.  MooBK,  D.  D.,  Bichmond,  Va. 


(continued  from  p.  321.) 

We  have  in  previous  articles  considered  the  symbolical  and 
didactic  division  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  and  we  now 
take  up  the  third  or  prophetic  portion,  so  called  because  of 
the  more  exclusively  future  reference  of  its  contents.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  authorship,  which 
like  every  possible,  if  not  impossible  question,  has  been  raised 
by  German  critics.  All  external  evidence  is  in  its  favor,  and 
aside  from  matters  of  style  that  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  difference  of  subject,  the  only  argument  that  is  urged, 
and  the  only  one  that  is  obviously  felt  is,  that  it  predicts 
events  later  than  the  time  of  Zechariah,  and  hence  could  not 
have  been  written  by  him !  If  it  is  admitted  that  he  wrote 
it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  divinely 
inspired  writing,  and  the  only  escape  from  this  conclusion  is 
to  deny  that  he  wrote  it,  and  to  support  this  denial  by  pre- 
cisely such  arguments  as  would  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  could  not  be  the  author 
of  the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution !     Such  posi- 
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tions  carry  with  them,  to  every  well  ordered  mind,  their  own 
refutation. 

The  prophecies  of  this  portion  of  the  book  have  a  very 
wide  range,  extending  from  events  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Zechariah  to  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  thence  to  the  yet 
unknown  future.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  three  distinct 
prophecies.  (1.)  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  v.  1-8;  (2.)  The  lowly  King  Messiah,  v.  9-12: 
(3.)  The  Maccabean  deliverance,  v.  13 — end. 

The  Syrian  Conquests  of  Alexander, 
Ch.  9 :  1-8. 

1.  ''A  burdea— the  word  of  Jehovah  on  the  land  of  Hadrach, 
And  Damascas  shall  be  its  rest, 

For  to  Jehovah  is  the  eye  of  man, 
And  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

2.  Also  Hamath  shall  border  on  it. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  because  it  is  very  wise. 

3.  And  Tyre  has  built  for  herself  a  strong  hold, 
And  has  heaped  up  silver  as  dust. 

And  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

4.  Behold  the  Lord  will  dispossess  her. 
And  will  cast  into  the  sea  her  bulwark. 
And  she  shall  be  consumed  with  fire. 

5.  Ashkelon  shall  see  it  and  fear,         ^ 
Gaza  (shall  see  it)  and  tremble  greatly. 
And  Ekron,  for  her  reliance  is  disgraced, 
And  a  King  shall  perish  from  Graza, 
And  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited. 

6.  An  alien  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod, 

And  I  will  destroy  the  pride  of  the  Philistines. 

7.  And  I  will  remove  his  blood  from  his  mouth. 
And  his  abominations  from  between  his  teeth, 
And  he  that  remains,  even  he,  shall  be  for  our  Grod, 
And  he  shall  be  as  a  prince  in  Judah, 

And  Ekron  as  the  Jebusite. 

8.  And  I  will  encamp  around  my  house  because  of  the  army, 
Because  of  the  passer  by,  and  because  of  the  returner. 
And  the  exactor  shall  no  more  pass  through  them. 

For  now  I  see  with  mine  eyes." 
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T.  1.  This  prophecy  most  obviously  predicts  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  iu  the  countries  that  bordered  the 
Holy  Land.  Its  introduction  here  is  appropriate,  because  it 
refers  to  a  state  of  facts  that  would  affect  the  Theocracy,  and 
would  also  at  the  same  time  affect  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

The  word  "  burden''  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  title  or  motto 
to  the  prophecy  to  indicate  its  minatory  character.  It  is  never 
prefixed  to  prophecies  of  any  other  character,  and  seems  to 
be  an  appropriate  inscription  to  such  predictions,  that  hang  in 
the  Bible,  like  dark  clouds,  surcharged  with  a  burden  of 
wrath.  The  metaphor  is  so  natural  and  common,  that  it  is 
wonderful  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  deny  the  ob- 
vious significance  of  this  word  as  marking  those  utterances  of 
projrfietic  inspiration  that  contain  heavy  tidings. 

The  precise  country  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Ha- 
drach,  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  generally  applied  to  a  city  and 
country  near  Damascus,  of  which  however  we  know  so  little 
that  their  very  existence  is  denied.  Hence  it  is  regarded  by 
others  as  a  symbolical  name,  (the  strong — weak,)  and  referred 
to  Persia.  Which  of  these  interpretations  is  correct,  cannot, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge, 
be  determined,  and  on  either  supposition,  the  general  meaning 
of  the  prophecy  is  the  same. 

"  And  Damascus  shall  be  its  rest."  This  is  a  parallel  pas- 
sage to  ch.  6  :  8,  where  it  is  said  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
shall  rest  on  the  north  country.  The  meaning  is  that  a  per- 
manent judgment  shall  rest  on  Damascus,  implying  that  this 
judgment  should  not  be  of  a  wholly  destructive  character, 
and  hence  Damascus  remains  until  the  present  day. 

The  next  clause  assigns  the  reason  for  these  judgments, 
and  hence  begins  with  the  particle  "for."  The  common  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase,  **  to  Jehovah  is  the  eye  of  man," 
makes  it  an  expression  of  the  providence  of  God,  but  if 
"eye"  retains  its  ordinary  signification,  it  should  be  in  con- 
struction with  Jehovah  and  not  with  man,  to  express  the  fact 
that  the  oversight  of  Jehovah  was  directed  to  man.  Hence 
"eye"  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  superintendence.     But 
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stm  there  seemjs^to  be  a  want  of  naturalness  in  the  phrase, 
that  may  be  obviated  by  giving  it  the  .9eqse  pf  adspecius,  a 
sense  that  it  has  in  several  passages.  (See  Num.  11  :  7  ;  Ez. 
1:4;  Dan.  10  :  6,  &c.)  The  meaning  then  would  be  that 
the  relative  aspects  of  the  world  and  the  people  of  Israel  had 
come  up  before  God,  he  had  seen  their  situation,  and  hence 
would  bring  judgments  upon  the  one  whilst  he  protected  the 
other.  The  general  idea  is  clear,  that  these  judgments  are 
brought  upon  the  lands  in  question  because  the  attention  of 
God  was  directed  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  would  equalise  any  apparent  anomalies  in  their  relative 
conditions. 

V.  2.  Hamath,  which  lay  at  the  entrance  to  Palestine  from 
Damascus,  should  not  only  border  on  Damascus  in  territory, 
but  also  in  treatment,  and  should  lie  in  the  track  of  the  con- 
quering invader.  Pursuing  his  southern  course  he  should 
reach  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whose  conceit  of  wisdom  and  godless 
pride  must  be  punished. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  were  two  of  the  oldest  and  richest  cities  in 
the  world,  the  one  famed  for  its  arts  and  maimfactures,  espe- 
cially in  glass  and  pottery,  the  other  for  its  commerce.  The 
fine  harbor  of  Tyre  had  made  her  the  depot  for  the  rich 
stream  of  Asiatic  trade  whose  current  has  always  enriched 
the  channels  through  which  it  flowed,  and  her  merchant  prin- 
ces were  among  the  rulers  of  the  world.  Having  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  her 
wealth  became  enormous,  and  her  inhabitants  lived  in  a  style 
of  luxury  that  has  but  few  parallels  in  history.  Like  Venice 
in  modern  times,  she  became  arrogant  and  contemptuous  in 
her  feelings  toward  other  nations,  and  especially  towards  the 
Hebrews,  because  of  their  comparative  poverty.  Hence  that 
offensive  pride  alluded  to  in  this  verse. 

Y.  3.  Old  Tyre  had  been  built  on  the  continent,  but  owing 
to  its  greater  exposure  to  invasion,  another  city  was  erected 
on  an  island  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  seem  to  have  been  directed  against 
Old  Tyre,  and  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
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-who  razed  the  city  to  its  very  foundations  and  left  it  a  heap 
of  ruins.  After  the  overthrow  of  Old  Tyre,  the  Tyrians 
concentrated  their  strength  on  the  island,  surrounded  it  with 
a  double  wall  150  feet  high,  filled  in  with  26  feet  of  earth, 
which  together  with  the  surrounding  sea,  made  the  city  ap- 
parently impregnable.  This  is  the  "stronghold"  mentioned 
by  the  prophet,  and  her  flourishing  commerce  had  at  this 
time  made  silver  and  gold  to  be  heaped  up  in  her  coflers  like 
the  dust  of  the  streets.  For  the  prophet  to  predict  her  over- 
throw, would  be  like  a  modern  seer  to  predict  the  razing  of 
Gibraltar  or  the  sacking  of  London.  Yet  it  was  precisely 
then  that  he  declared  that  this  proud  queen  of  the  waters 
should  be  overthrown.  » 

V.  4.  It  is  here  predicted  that  the  Lord  would  dispossess 
her  from  her  strong  seat,  cast  her  girdling  bulwark  into  the 
sea,  and  that  she  should  be  consumed  with  fire.  Two  hun- 
dred years  passed  away,  and  still  Tyre  sat  in  her  queenly 
pride  on  the  throne  of  the  seas,  and  no  power  on  earth  seemed 
likely  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  At  length 
there  appeared  on  the  shore  an  army  of  Greeks,  who  deman- 
ded the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  they  were  without  a  navy, 
and  without  any  means  even  of  reaching  these  mighty  walls, 
or  arresting  for  a  moment  the  commerce  that  thronged  her 
ports,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Tyrians  derided  the 
presumption  of  the  young  chieftain.  But  her  hour  was 
come.  Alexander  after  various  expedients,  finally  resolved  to 
take  the  niins  of  Old  Tyre,  and  run  a  mole  from  the  shore  to 
the  island,  which  after  incredible  labor  he  did,  thus  fulfilling 
another  prophecy,  that  the  very  dust  of  Old  Tyre  should  be 
scraped  off,  and  her  stones,  timber  and  dust  be  lard  in  the 
midst  of  the  water!  See  Ezek.  26  :  4,  12,  &c.  Having 
completed  this  mole,  he  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  put  to  the  sword  about  10,000,  enslaved  30,000,  and 
burnt  the  city  with  fire,  thus,  against  the  most  stupendous 
improbabilities,  fulfilling  this  remarkable  prophecy  to  the  very 
letter. 

y.   5,  6.  These  verses  describe  the  conquering  march  of 
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Alexander  along  the  shore,  and  depict  the  terror  that  the  Phi- 
listian  cities  felt  when  they  heard  that  even  Tyre  (which  is 
called  the  reliance  of  Ekron)  had  been  overthrown.  This 
we  know  from  history  to  have  been  the  precise  track  of  Alex- 
ander, and  so  completely  have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled, 
that  the  traveller  can  hardly  discover  the  sites  of  some  of 
these  once  proud  and  powerful  cities.  The  perishing  of  a 
king  from  Gaza,  is  the  destruction  of  her  form  of  government 
and  her  subjugation;  the  dwelling  of  an  alien  in  Ashdod  is 
the  banishment  of  the  native  population ;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  pride  of  the  Philistines  is  the  overthrow  of  those  ex- 
ternal means  of  attack  and  defence  in  which  they  placed 
4  their  pride. 

y.  7.  The  removal  of  his  blood  from  his  mouth,  would 
seem  by  the  parallel  phrase  to  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  idola- 
trous practices,  one  of  which  was  the  drinking  of  sacrificial 
blood. 

In  the  clause,  "  and  he  that  remains,  even  he,  shall  be  for 
our  God,^'  it  is  intimated  that  this  ruin  shall  not  be  total,  but 
that  some  would  remain,  who  should  afterwards  be  converted 
to  God.  This  conversion  is  illustrated  by  comparing  those 
alluded  to  among  the  Philistines  to  the  Jebusites,  who  were 
incorporated  into  the  Theocracy,  after  their  subjugation  by 
David.  "  Ekron  as  the  Jebusite"  is  there  explanatory  of  the 
same  conversion  that  is  expressed  in  the  parallel  clause,  <<  he 
shall  be  a  prince  in  Judah."  This  prediction  received  its 
fulfilment  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  a  great  multitude  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon  came  to  him,  (Luke  6  :  17,)  and  when 
churches  were  planted  along  these  coasts  that  Paul  visited^ 
and  from  which  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  there^  went  up 
a  great  cloud  of  witnesses. 

V.  8.  The  question  would  naturally  arise  here  to  the  Jew, 
will  not  this  temple  which  we  are  now  building  be  in  danger 
when  such  a  conqueror  is  ravaging  Palestine?  Is  he  not 
likely  to  attack  Jerusalem,  and  undo  all  this  work  of  our 
hands?  The  prophet  assures  them  that  the  temple  is  safe, 
because  God  will  encamp  around  it  because  of  this  invading 
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anny.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Alexander  was 
advancing  upon  Jerusalem  with  great  fury,  he  was  arrested 
by  a  dream,  and  induced  not  only  to  spare  it,  bat  also  to  con- 
fer upon  it  great  jMrivileges.  Hence  in  this  narrowest  sense 
the  }N^ction  has  been  completely  verified. 

But  as  the  temi^e  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  Church,  the 
promise  must  have  its  widest  fulfilment  only  in  the  glorious 
antitype,  that  church  that  is  kept  as  the  apple  of  God's  eye. 
and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 

There  is  something  of  very  solemn  instruction  in  this  pro- 
phecy. Never  has  sin  ibore  proudly  eDtrenched  herself  than 
in  godless,  but  magnificent  Tyre.  Never  has  every  element 
of  earthly  prosperity  seemed  more  completely  under  control 
than  in  her  case.  And  yet  they  were  all  swept  like  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind  of  the  wrath  of  God,  when  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings  had  come.  Hence 
though  nations  now  trample  on  law  and  right,  and  seem  long 
to  flourish  in  their  sin,  let  not  the  child  of  God  be  impatient. 
Let  htm  remember  that  two  hundred  years  passed  away  after 
the  utterance  of  these  threatenings  against  Tyre,  and  she 
seemed  stronger  than  ever,  and  yet  when  the  day  of  doom 
had  dawned,  the  galleys  that  left  her  on  their  stated  voyages, 
the  peerless  queen  of  the  seas,  when  they  returned,  found  her 
but  a  bcue  and  blackened  rock,  a  lonely  monument  of  the 
truth,  that  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  If  then  God  thus 
.executes  his  threats  even  on  a  mighty  commonwealth,  in  spite 
of  his  delay,  let  not  the  fact  that  judgment  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily  cause  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 
men  to  be  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  Let  men  remember 
that  it  is  a  falsehood  to  violate  a  threatening  as  much  as  to 
Wolate  a  promise,  and  that  God  will  not  make  himself  a  liar 
to  save  man  in  his  sins. 

The  lowly  King  Messiah. 

Ch.  9  ;  9,  10. 

9.   "  Rejoice  greatly,  daughter  of  Zioo, 
Shoat  for  joy,  daughter  of  Jerusalenii 
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Behold !  thjr  King  cometh  unto  thee, 
Just,  and  endowed  with  saltation,  is  he, 
Lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
And  upon  a  foal,  the  son  of  she-asses. 
10.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim, 
And  the  horse  from  Jerusalem, 
And  the  bow  of  war  shall  be  cut  off. 
And  he  shall  speak  peace  to  the  nations. 
And  his  dominion  (he)  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  tte  earth." 

That  this  passage  applies  to  Christ  is  beyond  all  refutation. 
It  was  exactly  fulfilled  in  his  history,  when  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  is  referred  to  him  expressly 
by  the  Evangelist.  See  Matt.  21  :  4,  5.  It  contains  expres- 
sions from  older  Messianic  prophecies,  the  reference  of  which 
is  generally  admitted :  it  was  always  so  understood  in  the 
Jewish  church,  until  Christians  used  it  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Christ :  and,  finally,  it  can  be  consistently  applied  to 
none  other.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  taking  it  as  a  jubilate, 
addressed  to  the  church  in  view  of  her  king,  who  is  described 
as  (1)  just,  (2)  endowed  with  salvation,  (3)  lowly,  (4)  exter- 
nally poor,  "  riding  on  an  ass ;"  and  whose  kingdom  (v.  10)  is 
declared  as  to  its  character  to  be,  peaceful,  (v.  10,)  and  as  to 
its  extent,  universal. 

V.  9.  The  Theocracy,  or  church,  is  called  to  rejoice  be- 
cause of  the  coming  of  her  king.  The  kingly  office  of  the 
Messiah,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  of  redemption,  is  often  alluded  to  as  ground 
for  rejoicing.  See  Ps.  2,  &c.  The  ground  of  this  rejoicing 
is  expressed  in  the  words  succeeding,  to  be  the  character  of 
the  king  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  kingdom. 

(1)  He  is  "just."  The  righteousness  here  referred  to  is 
not  his  priestly  but  his  kingly  righteousness,  that  rigorous 
justice  of  his  reign  in  virtue  of  which  no  good  should  be  un- 
rewarded and  no  evil  unpunished.  In  the  unequal  allotments 
of  the  present,  when  the  good  so  often  suffer  and  the  bad  so 
often  escape,  it  is  surely  ground  for  rejoicing  that  the  king 
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under  whose  rule  this  dispensation  is  placed  is  just,  and  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work. 

(2)  He  is  "endowed  with  salvation."  The  word  nosha 
is  a  difficult  one  here,  and  has  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  interpreters.  Being  in  the  uiphal  or  passive  conju- 
gation, it  would  literally  be  "  saved,"  "  protected"  or  "  de- 
livered." This  would  give  a  good  sense,  but  rather  a  tame 
one,  compared  with  the  other  characteristics  named  in  the 
prophecy.  Hence  it  is  usually  taken  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
expressing  not  simply  the  reception  of  a  salvation,  but  its  pos- 
session as  a  gift  that  was  capable  of  being  bestowed  upon 
others.  The  same  word  occurs  in  this  sense  elsewhere,  as 
Deut.  33  :  19,  Ps.  33  :  16,  &c.  The  meaning  then  would  be 
that  God  was  with  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  lowliness,  sustain- 
ing him  in  the  mighty  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  this 
protection  was  bestowed  upon  him  not  as  individual  but  as  a 
king,  a  representative  of  his  people,  so  that  he  would  not  only 
enjoy  it  himself,  but  possess  the  power  of  bestowing  it  upon 
others.  Hence  while  his  inflexible  justice  might  make  us 
tremble  in  our  sin,  the  fact  that  he  was  also  endowed  with  a 
free  salvation,  and  a  salvation  which  he  could  bestow  as  a 
kingly  right,  would  remove  these  fears  and  enable  us  to  re- 
joice in  this  coming  king. 

(3)  He  was  to  be  "lowly."  This  word  ane  is  sometimes 
rendered  meek,  because  of  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  quota- 
tion of  this  passage  in  Matt.  21  :  5,  which  has  this  meaning. 
But  as  the  word  ane  alw^ays  refers  to  lowliness  of  outward 
circumstances,  and  anav  to  lowliness  of  disposition,  Heng- 
stenburg  and  others  allege  that  the  evangelist  did  not  mean 
to  endorse  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  word,  but  simply  to  quote  it  as  a  well  known  version. 
If  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  be  given,  the  church  would 
be  summoned  to  rejoice  because  of  the  humiliation  of  her 
king.  And  however  incongruous  such  a  ground  of  rejoicing 
may  seem  to  be  to  men  generally,  the  heart  that  is  crushed 
with  penitence  or  grief  will  comprehend  the  reason  of  this 
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summons.  Had  this  august  king  been  as  sorrowless  as  he  was 
sinless,  had  he  been  a  robed  seraph  or  a  crowned  monarch, 
the  poor  and  suffering  could  never  have  approached  him  with 
confidence,  for  he  could  not  have  sympathized  with  them  in. 
their  sorrows.  But  when  he  comes  to  us  as  one  who  can  be 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  we  welcome  him 
with  joy,  and  understand  why  we  are  called  to  rejoice,  be- 
cause he  comes  to  us  as  the  lowly  king.  It  is  marvellous  that 
expositors  should  have  found  so  much  difficulty  here,  when 
the  reason  of  this  call  to  rejoice  might  have  been  found  in 
the  yearnings  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  sympathy  of  one 
who  has  himself  tasted  sorrow.  Surely  a  suffering  child  of 
God  can  understand  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  Sa- 
viour king  who  has  known  himself  what  it  is  to  suffer. 

(4)  He  was  to  be  externally  in  poverty,  "riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  upon  a  foal,  the  son  of  she-asses."  This  is  a  predic- 
tion of  poverty,  for  although  in  earlier  times  kings  rode  on 
asses,  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were  never  so  used, 
horses  having  taken  their  place.  The  employment  of  the 
horse  in  war  also  made  the  use  of  the  ass  an  indication  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  poverty.  The  two  members  of  the  sen- 
tence are  in  the  form  of  a  climax,  the  use  of  an  untrained 
colt  being  less  honorable  than  that  of  a  full  grown  animal. 
The  plural  "  she-asses,"  is  merely  the  indefinite  plural,  as  in 
Gen.  21  :  7,  where  sons  is  evidently  used  for  the  indefinite 
son,  since  Sarah  had  but  a  single  son.  The  exact  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  in  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  was 
i^erely  a  specific  illustration  of  the  general  prediction,  not  the 
entire  object  of  the  prediction  itself.  Its  range  was  much 
broader  than  this  single  event,  and  indeed  would  have  been 
substantially  fulfilled  had  this  event  never  occurred.  The 
specific  fulfilment  however  rivets  the  prophecy  more  abso- 
lutely to  Christ. 

V.  10  describes  the  peaceful  character  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  in  metaphorical  terms,  such  as  are  used  elsewhere 
for  the  same  purpose.     The  chariot  and  horse  are  of  course 
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those  used  in  war,  and  their  removal  is  equivalent  to  the  ces- 
sation of  warfare. 

The  extent  of  this  kingdom  is  indicated  first  by  the  fact 
that  he  would  "  speak  peace  to  the  nations,"  {goym,  Gentiles,) 
and  hence  would  rule  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel ;  and  se- 
condly, by  the  phrase  from  "sea  to  sea,"  &c.,  which,  by 
comparison  with  Ps.  72,  and  other  passages,  will  be  found  to 
express  absolute  universality,  bejng  equivalent  to  the  known 
world.  The  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean  were  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  earth  as  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
by  introducing  one  into  the  first  member  of  the  parallelism, 
and  the  other  into  the  second,  the  universality  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  emphatically  declared. 

That  the  tendencies  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  to  universal 
peace  and  universal  piety,  we  need  not  pause  to  argue,  and 
that  these  tendencies  shall  yet  be  fully  embodied,  we  believe 
as  well  from  the  voice  of  history  as  from  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy. We  have  only  to  patiently  labor,  and  patiently  wait, 
and  the  white  banner  of  the  lowly  king  shall  in  due  time  be 
unfurled  from  every  mountain  top,  and  over  every  valley,  and 
men  be  brother -murderers  and  brother-haters  no  more. 

This  beautiful  prediction  of  the  Messiah  is  a  sort  of  episode, 
where  the  longings  of  prophecy  for  this  mighty  future  seemed 
to  burst  forth,  as  if  irrepressible.  These  involuntary  gush- 
ings  up  of  the  prophetic  hopes  are  exceedingly  touching  and 
beautiful.  The  prophet  then  returns  to  a  nearer  future  in  the 
succeeding  verses. 

The  Maccabean  Deliverance, 

Ch.  9  ;  11-17. 

11.  **  Also  thou— in  the  blood  of  thy  covenant 
I  have  sent  forth  thy  prisoners, 

From  the  pit,  and  there  is  no  water  in  it. 

12.  Return  to  the  strong  hold,  0  prisoners  of  hope ! 

Even  to-day  {am  I)  declaring,  I  will  render  double  to  you. 

13.  For  I  have  bent  to  me  Judah, 

The  bow  have  I  filled  with  Ephraim, 
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And  I  have  raised  up  thy  sods,  0  Zion ! 

Against  thy  sons,  0  Javan ! 

And  have  made  thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man. 

14.  And  over  them  Jehovah  will  appear, 
And  his  arrow  goes  forth  like  lightning. 

And  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  blow  the  trumpet, 
And  he  goes  forth  in  the  storms  of  the  south. 

15.  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  protect  them. 

And  they  eat,  and  they  trampi%  under  foot  the  sling-stones, 
And  they  drink,  and  make  a  noise  as  from  wine, 
And  they  are  full  as  the  altar-bowls, 
And  as  the  corners  of  the  altar. 

16.  And  Jehovah  their  God  will  save  them  in  that  day. 
As  a  flock  (u/ill  he  save)  his  people. 

For  as  gems  of  a  diadem  are  they  lifted  up  in  his  land. 

17.  For  how  great  is  his  goodness ! 
And  how  great  his  beauty ! 

Com  makes  the  young  men  to  grow, 
And  new  wine  the  maidens.*' 

The  key  to  this  passage  lies  in  v.  13,  where  a  revolt  of  the 
chosen  people  against  the  sons  of  Javan,  (Ionia or  Greece),  is 
predicted.  There  was  no  such  collision  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks,  except  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
/  Hence  the  prophecy  must  refer  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees. 
It  was  natural  that,  after  predicting  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, some  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  important  events 
succeeding. 

V.  1 1.  "Also,  thou" — .  The  prophet  here  turns  to  the 
Theocracy  to  assure  them  that,  in  view  of  the  covenant 
relation,  they  should  be  delivered  during  the  troublous  times 
that  must  precede  the  coming  of  the  lowly  king.  "  In  the 
blood  of  thy  covenant,"  means  on  account  of  the  covenant 
sealed  with  blood,  referring  to  the  Sinailic  covenant,  which 
guaratiteed  protection  to  the  chosen  people  while  in  the  path 
of  duty.  The  imprisonment  in  a  pit  where  there  was  no 
water,  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  deep  wells  often  found 
in  dungeons,  into  which  they  lowered  prisoners  in  special  cases, 
and  is  a  figurative  representation  of  the  distress  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.     How  great  this 
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distress  was  raay  be  learned  from  history.  Palestine  was  the 
battle-ground  of  contending  rivals  for  empire,  and  suffered  the 
usual  calamities  of  such  a  position.  But  theso  sufferings 
reached  their  height  under  the  ravages  of  the  cruel  Antiochus, 
who  rifled  and  polluted  the  temple,  murdered  and  enslaved 
thousands  of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  overturn  the  reli- 
gion of  Jehovah,  and  establish  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  His 
enormities  were  so  great  that  the  image  of  the  prophet  was 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  But  these  very  severities  were 
doubtless  the  means  of  preventing  a  national  apostacy.  The 
mild  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  might  soon  have  seduced  the  Jews 
from  their  allegiance,  but  the  terrible  persecutions  of  Antio- 
chus  only  made  them  cling  more  obstinately  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers. 

Y.  12.  The  image  of  the  dungeon  in  v.  11,  suggests  that 
of  the  strong  hold,  which  is  simply  a  metaphor  for  divine  de- 
liverance. God  calls  the  people  to  return  to  him,  and  he  will 
protect  them.  The  phrase  •*  prisoners  of  hope,"  means  priso- 
ners who  have  hope — a  hope  resting  oti  the  covenant.  He 
then  assures  them  that  great  as  was  their  affliction,  their  pros- 
perity should  be  doubly  greater. 

The  next  two  verses  are  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  and 
declare,  by  two  images,  the  deliverance  that  God  would 
work.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  Greeks 
were  an  obscure  people,  scarcely  known  beyond  their  own 
borders,  this  prophecy  becomes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  Scriptures. 

V.  13.  God  appears  here  as  a  warrior,  taking  Judah  for  his 
bow,  and  Ephraim  for  his  arrow,  and  bending  the  weapon 
against  the  enemies  of  Zion. 

Then  addressing  Zion  and  Javan  alternately  he  declares 
that  he  will  make  Zion  like  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man,  i.  e. 
irresistible  and  invincible. 

Y.  14  changes  the  image  to  that  of  a  tempest,  the  ar- 
rowy flashes  of  whose  lightning  and  the  trumpet-peals  of 
whose  thunder,  make  it  an  army  of  resistless  power.     Storms 
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of  the  south  are  violent  storms,  because  such  was  their  usual 
character. 

V.  15  turns  again  to  the  covenant  people,  and  describes 
them  under  the  image  of  a  lion,  who  devours  his  enemy  and 
then  treads  him  under  foot.  These  enemies  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  sling-stoncs,  to  show  their  feebleness;  for 
only  small  stones  were  suitable  for  a  sling;  stones  which, 
when  on  the  ground,  were  perfectly  harmless.  This  lion  was 
intoxicated  with  blood  as  with  wine,  filled  with  it  like  the 
bowls  of  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  with  it,  like  the  corners  of 
the  altar.  These  images  of  sanguinary  conquest  are  very 
powerful. 

V.  16  contains  yet  other  images  of  prosperity.  God  would 
not  only  give  victory  but  afterwards  peace,  and  hence  the  war- 
rior and  the  lion  are  now  exchanged  for  the  shepherd  and  the 
flock,  and  the  spent  and  worthless  stones  of  the  sling  scorn- 
fully trampled  under  the  feet,  are  contrasted  with  the  brilliant 
and  costly  gems  of  the  diadem  that  are  honorably  placed  up- 
on the  head. 

y.  17  is  an  exulting  exclamation  in  view  of  the  goodness 
and  loveliness  of  God's  character,  and  the  blessings  he  Would 
then  grant  to  the  Theocracy.  Corn  and  wine  indicated  peace 
and  prosperity  that  permitted  the  performance  of  agricultural 
labor,  whilst  the  increase  of  young  men  and  maidens  indicated 
the  peaceful  increase  of  population,  and  showed  that  children 
were  not  cut  off,  as  they  commonly  are,  in  a  slate  of  war  or 
trouble. 

These  images  of  prosperity  predict  the  deliverance  that 
should  take  place  under  the  Maccabees,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  history.  The  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  aroused  this  brave  family,  whose  victories  over  the 
repeated  armies  sent,  to  subdue  them,  have  no  parallel  but  in 
the  rapid  conquests  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon.  Having  re- 
taken Jerusalem,  the  temple  was  restored  and  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  instituted,  which  connects  itself  with  the  history 
of  our  Lord.     The  Maccabean  rule  was  one  of  sucli  prosper- 
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ity  as  to  fulfil   the  terms  of  this  prophecy,  and  desigtiate  its 
era  as  one  of  the  bright  pages  in  the  Hebrew  annals. 

The  spiritual  interpretations  that  are  often  given  of  this  pas- 
sage, are  not  wholly  accommodations  of  its  terms.  All  the 
facts  of  the  Jewish  history  are  looked  at  in  their  relation  to  the 
Messianic  blessings,  and  have  their  value  mainly  in  this  con- 
nection, and  hence  as  objects  seen  in  the  same  plane  and  par- 
allel, their  outlines  and  lights  are  often  blended.  We,  too, 
are  often  in  a  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay.  We,  too,  are  pris- 
oners of  hope,  who  are  to  go  forth  by  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant ;  and  we,  too,  have  an  enemy  more  terrible 
by  far  than  the  gigantic  Epiphanes,  and  are  menaced  with  a 
storm  of  ruin  more  fearful  than  that  which  swept  over  widow- 
ed Judea.  Hence  the  call  to  turn  and  flee  to  the  strong  hold, 
is  one  that  may  still  be  sounded  to  man,  and  the  promised 
blessings  of  this  passage  shall  but  prefigure  those  greater  bless- 
ings that  shall  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  are  the  flock  of 
the  good  shepherd,  and  who  are  among  the  jewels  that  glitter 
in  bis  diadem  of  many  crowns. 

Fttture  Blessings  to  Judah* 

Ch.  10:  1-5. 

1.  "Ask  of  Jehoyah  raio. 

In  the  time  of  the  latter  rain  ; 
Jehoyah  shall  (then)  caase  lightnings. 
And  shall  giye  abundant  rain. 
To  every  man  grass  in  his  field. 

2.  For  the  teraphim  speak  nothingness  ; 
And  the  soothsayers  see  falsehood ; 
And  the  dreams  speak  ranity  ; 
They  comfort  falsely ; 
Wherefore  they  wander  as  a  flock, 

They  are  troubled  because  there  is  no  shepherd. 

3.  Against  the  shepherds  my  anger  is  kindled, 
And  the  he-goats  will  I  punish, 

For  Jehovah  of  Hosts  visits  his  flock,  the  house  of  Judab, 
And  makes  them  like  a  caparisoned  horse  in  war, 

4.  From  him  {is)  the  comer  stone,  and  from  him  the  pin, 
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From  him  the  bow  of  battle, 
From  hijpn  comes  forth  every  ruler  together. 
5.    And  they  shall  be  as  heroes. 

Trampling  on  the  mire  of  the  streets  in  war, 
And  they  fight,  for  Jehovah  is  with  them, 
And  the  riders  on  horses  are  put  to  shame." 

V.  1.  We  have  here  indicated  the  connection  between 
prayer  and  promise  on  the  one  hand,  and  prayer  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  on  the  other.  The  blessing  of  rain,  which, 
to  an  agricultural  people,  was  inclusive  of  all  other  temporal 
blessings,  and  symbolical  of  all  spiritual  ones,  was  promised  ; 
but  this  promise  was  dependent  on  its  supplication  in  prayer. 
Just  as  in  the  great  blessing  of  the  descent  of  the  spirit  on  an 
individual  or  a  Church,  though  a  free  gift,  it  must  be  obtained 
by  prayer.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  spirit  of  prayer  in 
the  Church  an  index  at  once  of  its  piety,  and  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  it  may  expect  from  God.  When  the  Church  pours 
out  a  fulness  of  prayer,  God  will  pour  out  a  fulness  of  his 
spirit.  The  inspired  writers  see  no  difficulty  in  the  connec- 
tion between  prayer  and  the  processes  of  nature,  such  as  the 
mole-eyed  philosophy  of  modern  times  discovers.  They  think 
that  the  God  who  has  created  the  elements,  may  direct  them 
according  to  his  will.  "  The  latter  rain  "  was  that  which  fell 
in  March,  to  ripen  the  harvest,  whose  seed  had  been  watered 
by  the  former  rain  in  October.  We  must  not  suppose  that  be- 
cause God  has  begun  to  bless  us,  we  may  relax  our  prayers 
and  efforts.  The  former  rain  may  be  given,  but  we  must  al- 
so ask  for  the  latter  rain.  We  may  have  the  former  rain  of 
conversion,  but  if  we  would  have  the  latter  rain  of  ripened 
sanctification  of  nature,  we  must  continue  to  ask  of  God. 
So,  also,  in  the  revival  of  religion.  The  former  rain  may  oc- 
cur, and  souls  be  converted,  but  if  we  would  have  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seed  in  active  Christians,  we  must  ask  of  God,  and 
he  will  give  growth,  greenness  and  maturity. 

V.  2  gives  the  reason  for  that  suffering  of  the  Jews  that 
made  God's  interposition  necessary.  They  had  forsaken  God 
for  other  sources  of  light,  and  hence  soon  found   themselves 
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in  darkness  and  emptiness.  It  is  a  mournful  proof  of  man^s 
depravity  that  he  will  believe  any  one  sooner  than  God,  and 
seek  comfort  any  where  rather  than  from  heaven.  But  when 
men  resort  to  their  earthly  teraphim,  they  find  at  last  that  they 
have  been  deceived,  and  are  left  in  loneliness  and  sorrow.  So 
it  was  with  the  Jews.  They  wandered  like  silly  sheep,  and 
soon  found  themselves  among  the  wild  mountains  and  the 
howling  beasts  of  prey. 

V.  3.  The  people  had  shepherds,  but  they  were  false  ones, 
and  they  are  here  threatened.  "  The  he-goats  "  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people,  an  image  taken  from  tlie  flock  which  the 
he-goats  usually  head,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place.  They 
who  are  first  in  crime,  will  be  first  in  punishment.  But  God 
will  visit  his  flock  in  mercy,  and  make  each  one,  instead  of 
a  timid  sheep,  to  be  a  war-horse,  decked  for  the  battle. 

V.  4  predicts  that  the  rulers  of  the  country  shall  then  come 
forth  from  the  people  themselves,  and  not  from  foreigners. 
These  are  called  corner  stones  and  pins,  which  were  used 
to  suspend  things  upon,  because  such  men  were  the  sup- 
port of  the  State,  on  which  everything  was  sustained  or 
suspended.  So,  from  themselves  should  come  forth  milita- 
ry deliverers,  symbolised  by  the  "  battle-bow."  All  this 
was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  but  re- 
ceives its  highest  fulfilment  in  the  self-sustaining  energy  and 
resources  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

V.  5  predicts  the  conquests  of  the  chosen  people,  that  they 
will  trample  down  their  enemies  as  mire  in  the  streets,  and 
overcome  cavalry,  so  formidable  usually  to  the  infantry  of  the 
Jews.  The  cavalry  of  Antiochus  was  thus  trampled  down 
by  the  resistless  ranks  of  the  Maccabean  armies.  But,  as  in 
previous  cases,  for  reasons  already  given,  these  temporal  bless- 
ings of  the  Theocracy  but  symbolise  the  higher  blessings  of 
the  Church,  whose  triumphs  are  bloodless  and  tearless,  and 
whose  strength  is  that  of  the  spirit,  mighty  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strong  holds,  and  the  subduing  of  principalities  and 
powers. 
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The  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 
Ch.  10  :  6-12, 

6.  ''  And  I  will  streQgtheD  the  house  of  Jadah, 
And  I  will  sare  the  house  of  Joseph, 

And  I  will  again  cause  them  to  dwell, 

For  I  have  compassion  upon  them ; 

And  they  shall  be  as  though  I  had  not  cast  them  out, 

For  I  am  Jehovah  their  God,  and  I  will  hear  them. 

7.  And  Ephraim  shall  be  as  a  mighty  man, 
Their  heart  shall  rejoice  as  {with)  wine. 
And  their  sons  shall  see  and  rejoice, 
Their  heart  shall  rejoice  in  Jehovah. 

8.  I  will  hiss  to  them  and  collect  them, 
For  I  hare  redeemed  them. 

And  they  shall  be  many  as  they  were  before. 

9.  And  I  will  sow  them  among  the  peoples. 
And  in  distant  lands  they  shall  remember  me, 
And  with  their  children  they  shall  live  and  return. 

10.  And  I  will  bring  them  back  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
And  from  Assyria  will  I  gather  them. 

And  to  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  will  I  bring  them, 
And  there  shall  not  be  room  to  contain  them. 

11.  And  he  passes  through  the  sea,  the  affliction. 
And  he  smites  in  the  sea  the  waves, 

And  all  the  deeps  of  the  river  are  put  to  shame. 
And  the  pride  of  Assyria  is  overthrown. 
And  the  rod  of  Egypt  shall  give  way. 

12.  And  I  will  strengthen  them  in  Jehovah, 
And  in  his  name  shall  they  walk, 

Saith  Jehovah." 

The  prophets  do  not  observe  an  exact  chronological  order 
in  their  prophecies,  but  often  group  together  the  nearer  and 
more  remote.  Like  a  painter  who  in  depicting  a  landscape 
will  put  on  the  same  canvass  the  hillock  at  his  feet  and  the 
mountain  that  lies  leagues  away,  so  they  often  place  the  re- 
motest objects  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  nearest  in 
sketching  their  wondrous  pictures.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  prophetic  vision  that  saw  future  events  as 
it  were  in  the  same  plane ;  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  great- 
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er  future  was  connected  with  the  lesser  present  by  some  bond 
of  relation,  causal  or  otherwise,  and  hence  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  it ;  and  partly,  from  the  fact  that 
we  naturally  rise  to  the  great  future,  even  though  but  im- 
perfectly connected  with  the  present,  when  we  would  draw 
encouragement  to  bear  existing  toils  and  trials.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  minister  of  the  gospel  now,  who  continually  breaks 
away  from  the  narrow  present  to  the  more  glorious  future, 
either  on  earth  or  in  Heaven,  and  thus  naturally  would  it  be 
with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  a  mingling  of  events  in  the  same  pro- 
phecy that  are  very  remote  in  their  chronological  relations. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  where  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  an  event  still  future,  is  connected  with  the  Mac- 
cabean  deliverance,  an  event  long  since  past.  Like  the  near 
planet  and  the  remote  fixed  star,  though  widely  different  and 
widely  apart,  they  are  seen  as  if  side  by  side  in  the  prophetic 
firmament. 

V.  6  declares  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  two 
tribes,  and  the  reason  of  it  found  in  their  covenant  relation  to 
God,  and  his  compassion  on  them. 

Y.  7  extends  the  same  blessing  to  Ephraim,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  ten  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  not  yet  returned 
from  captivity  and  hence  needed  encouragement. 

V.  8  begins  to  widen  the  view  to  include  the  great  restora- 
tion. "I  will  hiss  to  them,"  is  an  image  taken  from  the 
management  of  bees,  where  the  apiarist  hisses  or  whistles  to 
collect  the  swam.  It  is  designed  to  express  the  ease  with 
which  a  work,  seemingly  so  difficult,  could  be  accomplished. 
God  has  only  to  hiss  and  these  scattered  exiles  will  be  brought 
back.  The  word  '<  redeemed"  and  the  context  show  that 
this  restoration  is  connected  with  their  conversion  to  God. 

V.  9  shows  that  the  dispersion  alluded  to  was  with  a  special 
design.  They  were  "sown,"  and  like  seed  long  buried  in 
the  dust,  they  are  awaiting  the  time  of  germination.  It  may 
also  indicate  the  future  use  of  the  Jews,  when  this  germ  of 
vitality  shall  be  awakened,  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
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true  God  as  missionaries.  The  slight  hold  that  they  have  on 
every  soil  where  they  now  live,  the  commercial,  and  hence 
cosmopolitan  character  of  their  pursuits,  making  a  change  of 
residence  so  easy  to  them,  fit  them  peculiarly  for  missionary 
work.  If  converted  generally  they  would  be  a  seed  of  great 
power  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  world.  The  mention  of 
their  children  indicates  the  completeness  and  permanence  of 
this  restoration. 

V.  10  proves  that  this  dispersion  alluded  to  here  is  not  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  but  a  later  and  wider  one.  Egypt  and 
Assyria  are  taken  as  types  of  all  the  lands  of  their  dispersion, 
the  one  being  the  first  great  oppressor  of  the  chosen  people  and 
the  other  among  the  last,  and  the  one  lying  on  the  north 
whilst  the  other  lay  on  the  south.  Hence  they  are  here  taken 
merely  as  types  of  the  universal  dispersion,  just  as  Shinar  in 
ch.  5:11.  So  in  the  next  clause,  Gilead  beyond  Jordan,  and 
Lebanon  on  the  hither  side,  represent  the  entire  land  of 
promise. 

y.  1 1  keeping  up  the  allusions  of  v.  10,  employs  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  as  an  image  of  the  future  deliverances  of 
the  great  restoration.  "He"  probably  refers  to  God,  and 
•' aflBiiction"  is  in  apposition  with  "sea,"  showing  that  it  is 
to  be  taken  metaphorically  and  not  literally.  Smiting  the 
waves  in  the  sea,  is  stilling  them,  putting  down  all  opposition. 
"  The  river"  is  either  the  Nile  or  the  Tigris,  if  the  latter,  its 
peculiar  importance  as  a  means  of  defence  to  Nineveh  may  be 
alluded  to.  "  The  rod  of  Egypt  shall  give  way"  is  of  course 
a  metaphorical  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  power  of  all 
enemies  to  restrain  and  oppress  the  chosen  people  would  be 
forced  to  relax.  The  general  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  ^11 
future  obstacles  would  be  as  powerless  to  arrest  this  return  as 
the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  were  to  prevent  that  of  their  fathers. 

y.  12  predicts  their  conversion.  Here  again  we  find  one . 
Jehovah  speaking  of  another,  and  predicting  the  fact  that  in 
the  name  they  now  despise  and  hate,  they  shall  walk,  and 
shall  bear  that  name  with  joy.  They  shall  call  themselves 
Christians. 
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It  becomes  Christians  to  pray  for  the  Jews,  as  they  are 
commanded  to  ask  for  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  recently  stated,  that  the  latter  rain,  that 
had  been  withheld  since  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  has  been 
given  within  the  last  year  for  the  first  time.  If  this  be  so,  it 
becomes  Christians  to  pray  earnestly  that  the  latter  rain  of 
the  Spirit  may  now  be  given,  in  order  that  these  glorious 
times  may  be  hastened.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  for  rejecting  Christ,  shows  that  it 
is  a  crime  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  do  so,  and  furnishes  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  unbeliever,  for  if  these  things  are  done 
in  a  green  tree  what  shall  be  done  in  a  dry  ? 


ART.  III. 

THE  ASCETICAL  DEVOTIONS  OF  PASCAL'S  LATE  YEARS. 


A  Xonograph,  by  Geo.  Trederiek  Holmes.  Esq. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  vast  proportions,  the  sagacious 
comprehension,  and  the  wonderful  depth  of  the  unrivalled 
mind  of  Pascal,  and  also  consider  his  moral  susceptibility  and 
the  intimate  sympathies  which  he  must  have  extended  to  his 
Port  Royal  friends,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that,  in  the 
conflict  of  his  feelings,  that  great  man  should  have  withdrawn 
himself,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,*  entirely  from  secular 
studies,  and  from  those  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  by  which 
his  fame  had  been  acquired ;  and  should  have  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  devotional  meditation.  We  do  not 
think  it  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  philosophy  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  not  merely  that  fame  is  an  empty  and  most 
unsatisfactory  bubble,  but  that  even  scientific  profundity,  lit- 
erary erudition,  and  philosophical  compass  of  thought  are  very 
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trivial  attainments,  calculated  to  produce  only  a  transient  self- 
delusion  and  to  pamper  the  vanity  of  human  self-conceit,  with- 
out aiding  materially  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties, 
or  in  the  gratification  of  the  legitimate  pleasures  of  life ;  and 
without  removing  the  philosopher,  or  the  man  of  science  or 
learning,  a  single  hair's-breadth  in  any  important  particular 
from  his  less  cultivated  fellow-mortals. 

AH  the  discoveries  of  science  and  all  the  results  of  philos- 
ophy are  involved  undistinguishably  in  the  inspirations  and 
practical  instincts  of  the  boor.  Learning  and  study  can  oaly 
develop  them  into  form  and  educe  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
unshaped  thoughts.  They  may  give  them  precision,  an  air  of 
novelty,  and  an  appearance  of  depth,  which  do  not  really  ap- 
pertain to  them : — but  this  is  all.  The  impulsive  instincts  of 
the  unlettered  and  simple-minded  rustic,  whose  heart  is  train- 
ed to  the  apprehension  of  right,  to  the  practice  of  good,  and 
the  performance  of  duty,  arrive  spontaneously,  and  without 
any  delusive,  vain-glory  at  those  practical  conclusions,  which, 
involved  in  vapors  and  technical  conclusion,  form  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  the  inquiring  sage.  The  acquisitions  of  learning 
are  still  more  shadowy  and  deceptive :  they  are  merely  accu- 
mulations, valueless  except  in  rare  and  judicious  use,  and  scarce- 
ly capable  of  ministering  effectually  to  any  of  those  wauts, 
which  prey  continuously  upon  the  yearning  aspirations  of 
man's  higher  nature. 

These  are  conclusions,  to  which  a  man  of  the  loftiest  order 
of  intellect,  like  Pascal,  must  come  at  an  early  period  of  his 
reflections,  and  to  which  he  must  be  the  more  certainly  and 
expeditiously  led,  if  extrinsic  influences  operate  in  the  same 
direction.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  when  he  has  reached  such 
results,  when  all  his  idols  are  shattered,  and  the  temple  of  his 
youthful  dreams  so  completely  disenchanted,  in  the  depth^ 
of  his  disgust,  despondency  and  despair,  he  should  throw  ' 
himself  exclusively  into  exercises  of  sentimental  devotion, 
and  recline  in  the  lap  of  mystical  enthusiasm,  until  even 
the  native  powers  of  his  mind  are  somewhat  unsettled,  as  was 
the  case  with  Pascal  ?     He  soon  discovered  that  the  aliment 
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whkh  fed  the  flame  of  intellectual  brilliaQcy,  furnished  no 
wholesome  nutriment  to  his  soul.  Is  it,  then  surprising,  that, 
with  his  tender  susceptibilities,  he  should  have  fed  the  lamp 
of  reverential  feeling  so  assiduously  and  exclusively  that  the 
blaze  of  his  intellectual  fires  burnt  slow  and  dimly  ? 

The  very  fate  of  Pascal  should,  perhaps,  teach  us  that,  even 
in  the  avoidance  of  the  delusive  phantoms  which  betray  the 
pride  of  human  intellect,  there  is  an  extreme  into  which  we 
are  io  danger  of  running ;  and  that,  though  we  are  not  to  de- 
grade oarselves  into  the  idolaters  of  science,  of  learning,  or  of 
philosophy,  yet  the  preservation  of  the  healthy  equilibrium  of 
our  spiritual  faculties,  requires  the  regular  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect, as  well  as  of  all  the  other  powers  of  man.  It  may  in- 
timate also  that  the  diligent,  but  not  excessive,  culture  of  the 
mind  is  a  duty  just  as  much  as  its  exclusive  development  or  ex- 
travagant admiration  is  a  sin,  and  a  most  pernicious  illusion. 
Thus,  by  the  orderly  performance  of  our  intellectual  as  well 
as  of  our  moral  and  other  duties,  a  way  is  pointed  out  for  us, 
under  the  wise  provision  of  Providence,  for  the  discovery, 
dissemination  and  perpetuation  of  those  general  truths  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  though  partial  and  fragmentary  expositions 
of  genuine  truth,  which  may  minister  to  the  happiness,  the 
comfort,  the  service,  and  the  convenience  of  man : — and,  so 
obtained,  also  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon's  noble  aspiration. 

The  world  would  relapse  into  its  former  barbarism,  or  might 
never  have  escaped  from  it,  if  no  inducement,  no  stimulus 
were  presented  for  the  extension,  systematization,  and  preser- 
vation of  our  knowledge ;  but  it  is  only  weak  minds,  or  intel- 
lects of  narrow  view,  which  can  be  so  deceived  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  human  learning,  warped  by  the  temptations  of  phi- 
losophy, or  dazzled  by  the  glories  of  science,  as  to  pride  them- 
selves on  their  own  intellectual  wealth  or  capacity,  or  to 
suppose  that  hereby  is  any  way  opened  for  the  large  satisfac- 
tion of  the  loftier  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  Let  us  add, 
that  knowledge  pursued  under  this  due  sense  of  its  legitimate 
subordination  to  higher  objects  and  of  the  limited  range  of 
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the  satisfaction  whidh  it  is  competent  to  afford ;  not  prosecu- 
ted for  itself  alone,  as  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  nor 
5'et  for  any  material  results,  whether  of  profit  or  of  fame, 
nor  even  for  its  direct  pleasures,  but  for  the  healthy  exercise 
of  our  faculties,  and  for  the  concomitant  service  of  God  and 
man,  may  supply  a  wholesome  and  tranquilizing  recreation 
to  the  mind,  give  vigor,  purpose,  consistency,  and  direction 
to  our  moral  and  practical  aims,  and  conspire  with  the  other 
general  agencies  of  heaven  in  elevating  and  purifying  our  own 
natures,  and  in  working  out,  to  a  beneficial  result,  the  great 
problem  of  human  life,  and  the  greater  drama  of  human  his- 
tory. Otherwise  pursued,  however,  it  can  only  result  in 
moral  or  intellectual  paralysis.  Of  the  latter  tendency  the 
latter  years  of  the  illustrious  Pascal  furnish  a  notable  example  ; 
while  a  still  more  lamentable  confirmation  of  the  former  is 
afforded  by  the  present  intellectual  anarchy  and  moral  torpid- 
ity of  the  civilized  world.  Either  extreme  we  should  assid- 
uously avoid ;  we  should  endeavor  to  discharge  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  and  not  merely  any  s^^lect  portion  to  which  we 
may  be  inclined.  But  if  a  choice  is  to  be  made  between  only 
the  two  alternatives,  we  would  prefer  the  fate  of  Pascal. 


ART.  17. 


The  Evil  s  or  Infant  Baptism.  By  Robert  Boy te  C.  Howell,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Richmood,  Va.  Charlestoo,  S.  C. : 
Soathern  Baptist  Publication  Society.    1851. 

But  for  the  apprehension  that  this  book,  whose  very  title 
strikes  every  pious  and  candid  mind  with  astonishment,  will 
produce  real  evil,  we  would  not  dignify  it  with  a  review,  or 
notice  its  existence  at  all.  We  are  most  sincere  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  treatise  before  us  contains  some  of  the  most  erroneous 
views  of  Infant  Baptism,  some  of  the  most  illogical  argu- 
ments in  support  of  those  views,  some  of  the  most  glaring 
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inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  argumentation,  some  of 
the  most  dogmatic  and  arrogant  assumptions  of  truth,  some 
of  the  most  palpable  evidences  of  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  some  of  the  most  painful  perversions  of  the  views  of 
paedobaptist  authors,  some  of  the  most  uncharitable  reflec- 
tions upon  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  paedobaptist  churches, 
some  of  the  most  insidious  assaults  upon  the  common  cause 
of  Christianity  and  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  (if  its  prin- 
ciples be  legitimately  applied)  some  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  against  the  salvation  of  infants,  we  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  any  writer,  Christian  or  infidel. 
The  author  seems  to  have  collected  and  concentrated  in  one 
bold  and  headlong  enterprise  against  Infant  Baptism  all  that 
ignorance,  enthusiasm,  exclusivcness  and  infatuation  could 
furnish  him,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  opposition,  to  have 
employed  the  strongest  terms  his  knowledge  of  language 
could  suggest ;  unconscious  or  careless,  in  the  use  of  such 
terms,  of  the  suspicions  which  he  inferentially  casts  upon  the 
sincerity  and  piety  of  those  he  is  pleased  to  call  "friends" 
and  "brethren." 

In  many  works  written  by  the  Baptists  against  Infant  Bap- 
tism, an  approximation  of  error  has  often  been  made  so  near 
to  the  truth,  that  strong  plausibility  at  first  sight  captivated 
the  mind  of  the  incautious  reader,  and  then  was  confounded 
with  sound  argument,  just  as  opposite  colors  in  a  painting, 
fading  slowly  and  gradually  from  the  highest  intensity  in 
either  extreme,  shade  insensibly  into  each  other,  till  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  unskilful  eye  to  designate  the  nice  point  or 
I'me  where  they  meet  and  mingle.  But  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  treatise  before  us  is,  that  the  author  introduces  his  ar- 
guments with  the  statement  of  general  principles  or  truths, 
universally  admitted,  and  then  he  boldly  strikers  out  his  course 
from  those  truths,  to  which  he  never  once  returns,  and  con- 
tinues his  progress  step  by  step  endlessly  in  the  same  line  of 
departure,  just  as  a  tangent,  struck  off  from  the  curve,  of 
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which  it  is  no  part,  to  which  it  can  never  return,  and  from 
which  it  departs  interminably. 

The  title  or  proposition  of  the  whole  treatise,  "  the  evils  of 
infant  baptism,"  under  which  the  Doctor  arranges  twenty-one 
evils,  is  false  in  principle.  He  makes  no  distinction  betweea 
the  abuse  of  that  which  is  in  itself  good  and  that  which  is  ia 
itself  evil,  but  confounds  the  one  with  the  other,  and  this  is 
the  ground  of  all  the  false  conclusions  contained  in  his  book. 
That  which  is  good  in  itself  may  be  abused,  and  the  abuse 
only  is  an  evil,  while  the  subject  of  abuse  continues  good  ia 
itself  as  though  it  had  not  been  abused  in  a  single  instance, 
and  had  been  a  blessing  only  and  always  to  mankind.  Life 
is  a  good  in  itself,  and  yet  it  is  abused  lamentably  and  fatally 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Liberty  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  yet  it  is 
abused ;  influence  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  yet  is  often  abused  ; 
knowledge  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  yet  it  is  ofiener  abused  than 
improved ;  the  grace  of  God  is  a  great  good  in  itself,  and  yet 
many  receive  it  in  vain ;  the  Bible  i^  a  great  good  in  itself, 
and  yet  many  neglect  it,  and  others  **  wrest  it  to  their  own 
destruction;"  Christianity  is  a  great  good,  and  yet  many  per- 
vert it  to  sectarian,  political  and  worldly  purposes;  the  sacra- 
ments of  Christianity,  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  are 
great  blessings  when  properly  observed,  and  yet  many  dese- 
crate them  to  the  objects  of  selfishness  and  hypocrisy ;  in  a 
word,  every  thing  in  the  world,  good  in  itself,  in  one  form  or 
other,  has  been  abused  by  man.  And  so  upon  the  mode  of 
reasoning  applied  by  Dr.  Howell,  we  must  conclude,  that  life, 
liberty,  knowledge,  influence,  the  grace  of  God,  the  Bible, 
Christianity,  the  sacraments,  and  all  other  things  in  the  world, 
good  in  themselves,  are  evils,  because  they  have  been  abused 
or  are  liable  to  abuse.  Indeed,  God  himself  is  the  supreme, 
necessarily  existing,  and  infinite  good,  and  the  source  of  all 
good  in  the  universe  and  in  eternity,  and  yet  miserable  angels 
and  miserable  men  exist ;  so  that  if  we  adopt  the  Doctor's 
reasoning  here,  we  "  demonstrate"  that  the  infinite  God  is  an 
infinite  evil ;  a  conclusion  sufliciently  absurd  to  demonstrate 
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the  supreme  folly  of  his  reasoning.  It  would  be  proper  for 
the  Doctor  to  prove  that  infant  baptism  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and 
not  an  evil  because  of  the  abuses  of  which  it  has  been  made 
the  occasion  by  corrupt  men:  by  the  latter  process  he  can 
never  prove  it  to  be  an  evil  in  itself ;  the  former  he  has  not 
done.  With  this  remark  we  introduce  the  subject  of  his 
book. 

"  Infant  baptism  is  an  evil.  I  hold  mjrself  bound  to  offer 
in  this,  and  subsequent  chapters,  such  proofs  of  its  truth  as 
shall  be  irrefutable.  At  present  I  shall  show  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  an  evil  because  it  is  unsupported  by  the  Word  of  God," 
(p.  I.)  This  is  his  first  argument,  and  if  he  has  established 
this  his  work  is  done,  and  well  done,  he  need  proceed  no 
farther.  But  this  he  has  not  done,  as  we  shall  now  see.  As 
an  ^^  important  preliminary  to  the  argument,"  he  adverts  to 
"  the  great  Protestant  principle :  The  Word  of  God  is  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  (p.  2.)  This  great  principle 
we  most  cordially  adopt.  If  infant  baptism  cannot  bear  the 
test  of  this  principle,  then  we  shall  be  compelled  to  renounce 
the  doctrine.  Here  is  the  Doctor's  method  :  "  If  infant  bap- 
tism is  instituted  by  God,  it  must  be  plainly  taught  in  his 
word.  The  passages  therefore  which  contain  the  instructions 
can  be  produced.  But  no  such  passages  have  ever  yet  been 
found.  They  never  can  be  found.  They  do  not  exist,"  (p. 
6.)  He  then  concludes:  "Then  it  is  certain  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  infant  baptism,  since  it  is  not  enjoined,  nor  taught, 
nor  authorized  in  any  way,  is  unsupported  by  the  Word  of 
God,"  (p.  7.)  But  it  has  been  proved,  again  and  again,  by 
paedobaptists,  that  it  is  positively  enjoined,  and  authorized,  in 
many  ways,  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so 
proved,  a  positive  denial  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Doctor's 
affirmation.  And  as  the  Doctor  says,  "  here,  since  this  conclu- 
sion is  irrefutable,  we  might  safely  close  the  argument,"  (p. 
7,)  we  reply,  as  our  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  a 
sufficient  answer,  we  might  here  fairly  close  the  review.  But 
mere  affirmations  or  denials  are  not  arguments,  and  they  al- 
ways leave  the  question  in  discussion  unsettled. 
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In  his  second  argument,  he  calls  attention  to  <<  another 
fa6t,"  which  he  regards  as  "equally  significant"  with  the 
preceding,  namely  :  "  that  no  two  of  the  prevailing  paedobap- 
tist  sects  can  agree  as  to  their  reasons  for  infant  baptism,  the 
class  of  infants  to  whom  baptism  is  to  be  given,  or  the  testi- 
mony upon  which  rests  their  authority  for  administering  the 
ordinance  to  infants,  (p.  7.)  And  what  of  that  ?  some  of  them 
may  lie  right,  and  others  may  be  wrong,  and  he  has  not  prov- 
ed that  all  are  wrong.  Others  may  be  right  as  far  as  theygo, 
and  yet  may  not  go  far  enough ;  and  he  has  not  proved  that 
these  are  wrong  as  far  as  they  go.  Others  may  have  contrib- 
uted something  in  support  of  infant  baptism,  and  he  has  not 
proved  that  what  these  have  contributed  is  exceptionable,  either 
in  a  rational  or  scriptural  sense.  Apply  his  rule  of  logic,  and 
he  overturns  his  own  Church,  for  it  is  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  conflicting  sects :  apply  his  rule,  and  the  dogma  of  "  close 
communion  "  is  proved  to  be  "  unsupported  by  the  Word  of 
God,"  for  he  and  his  followers  differ  from  the  accomplished 
Robert  Hall  and  his  followers,  in  "  the  terms  of  communion," 
as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  his  own  treatise  which  he  has  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Doctor,  as  is 
usual  with  men  of  his  school,  shamefully  misrepresents  the 
paedobaptist  authors  whom  he  arrays  against  each  other  in 
support  of  his  argument.  "  For  illustration,"  says  he,  "  Wall 
and  others  of  that  school,  claim  that  Jewish  proselyte  bap- 
tism is  the  broad  and  ample  foundation  upon  which  it  [infant 
baptism]  rests,"  (p.  7.)  They  claim  no  such  thing.  Wall 
says,  '<  Now  this  [proselyte  baptism]  gives  great  light  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
bids  his  apostles  'Go  and  disciple  all  nations,  and  baptize 
them,'"  (Hist.  Inf.  Bap.,  vol.  1,  p.  21.)  Again:  "The  bap- 
tism,  indeed,  of  the  nations  by  the  apostles  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  practice  of  John  and  of  Christ  himself,  (who  by 
the  hands  of  his  disciples  baptized  many  Jews,}  rather  than 
by  any  preceding  custom  of  the  Jewish  nation,  if  we  had 
any  good  ground  to  believe  that  they  did  in  the  case  of  infants 
differ  or  alter  anything  from  the  usual  way,  (Ibid,  p.  27.) 
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Wall,  then,  presents  the  great  commission,  and  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  as  the  true  ground  of  infant  baptism.  Indeed, 
he  positively  affirms  that  the  New  Testament  furnishes  au- 
thority for  infant  baptism.  In  his  reply  to  Gale,  he  says : 
"  Of  his  untruths,  I  would  beforehand  instance  in  one  fla- 
grant and  manifest  one,  (which,  as  I  shall  show,  he  has 
affirmed  above  twenty  times  over,)  his  saying,  I  have  in  my 
book  yielded  and  owned,  that  there  is  no  Scripture  proof  for 
infant  baptism ;  though  near  half  his  book  is  spent  in  refu- 
ting (as  well  as  he  can)  those  proofs  which  I  brought  from 
scripture,"  (Ibid.,  vol.  4,  p.  66.)  And  he  observes,  "  Idid  bring 
many  proofs  from  God's  Word,  which  stand  as  so  many  evi- 
dences of  the  falsehood  of  this  foul  charge  against  me.  I 
will  refer  to  the  places."  And  he  mentions  Mat.  28  :  19 ;  John 
3  :  3,  5;  Col.  2  :  11,  12;  Mark  10  :  13,  &c.;  1  Cor.  7  :  14. 
And  he  continues :  "  I  had  also,  long  before  Mr.  Gale  wrote, 
published  a  little  treatise  on  the  qtiestion  of  infant  baptism, 
wherein  I  insist  chiefly  and  almost  only  on  Scripture  proof," 
(Ibid.,  vol.  4,  pp.  177,  178,  179.  It  is  questionable  whether 
Doctor  Howell  has  ever  read  Wall's  great  work,  "  The  Histo- 
ry of  Infant  Baptism,"  and  if  he  has,  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  he  did  not  do  it  with  candor.  In  like  manner,  he  misrep- 
resents "Wesley  and  his  disciples."  •*  Wesley  and  his  disci- 
ples insist  that  children  are  unholy,  and  must  be  baptized  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  defilements,"  (p.*  7.)  And  do  not 
Doctor  Howell  and  his  brethren  believe  that  children  are  un- 
holy ?  So  far  they  agree  with  "  Wesley  and  his  disciples." 
Bat  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  disciples  insist  that  baptism,  in  the 
case  of  children,  is  typical  of  cleansing  from  their  defilements, 
and  positively  deny  that  baptism  is  regeneration,  either  in  the 
case  of  infants  or  adults ;  and  so  far  the  Baptists  agree  with 
them.  Now,  if  these  opinions  of  Mr.  "  Wesley  and  his  disci- 
ples" are  not  "supported  by  the  Word  of  God,"  then  the 
opinion  of  the  Baptists,  including  Doctor  Howell  himself, 
are  not  supported  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Mr.  Wesley  has  written  an  able  treatise  on  baptism,  in 
which  he  mentions  many  passages  of  Scripture  in  support  of 
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infant  baptism.  Nor  is  this  all,  even  granting — which  we 
do  not — that  Mr.  Wesley  did  believe  in  infant  baptismal  re- 
generation, '^  his  disciples,"  as  the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  call  the 
Methodists,  do  not,  in  England  or  America,  believe  in  that 
baptismal  dogma,  as  the  Doctor  himself  must  know,  and  so 
is  reprehtmsible  for  the  groundless  charge  above,  or  being  ig- 
norant of  their  true  opinions  of  infant  baptism,  he  is  guilty 
of  that  degree  of  presumption  which  ignorance  and  dogma- 
tism alone  can  originate  and  foster.  And  so  he  misrep- 
resents other  evangelical  divines.  For  instance,  saj's  he, 
'*  Burder,  Dwight,  and  their  class,  permit  no  other  infants  to 
be  baptized,  those  of  Christian  parents,-'  (p.  7.)  Granted  ; 
but  then  they  permitted  these  to  be  baptized  because  they  be- 
lieved infant  baptism  to  be  scriptural,  as  their  works  abund- 
antly show.  He  continues :  '^  Baxter,  Henry,  and  those  of 
similar  faith,  baptize  infants  to  bring  them  into  the  Covenant 
and  Church  of  the  Redeemer,"  (p.  7.)  Granted — but  then 
in  a  sacramental  sense ;  and  so  the  Doctor  baptizes  adult  be- 
lievers ;  and  both  have  scriptural  ground  for  this,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  mode.  Besides,  the  Doctor,  on  the  27th  page  of  his 
book,  presents  Mr.  Henry  as  saying,  that  .Acts  2  :  39,  '<  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children,"  is  "  the  chief  Scripture 
ground  tor  infant  baptism."  What  infatuation,  then,  is  it  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  infant  baptism  is  *<  unsupported  by  the 
Word  of  God,"  by  adducing  paedobaptists  who  argue  in  sup- 
port of  infant  baptism  from  the  Word  of  God !  The  issue  is 
between  the  Doctor  and  his  paedobaptist  authors,  and  hence 
before  he  can  prove  that  infant  baptism  is  an  evil,  he  must  re- 
fute the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  But  he  continues : 
'^  Many,  however,  ingenuously  confess  that  they  find  no  express 
authority  for  it,  but  believe  the  practice  in  consonance  with 
*  the  general  spirit  of  religion,'  and  therefore  adopt  it.  Thus 
contradictory  and  suicidal  are  the  reasonings  of  paedobaptists 
on  this  subject,"  (p.  8.)  Very  well,  then,  some  believe  the 
practice  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  Bible,  and  so  it  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  Bible.  But  others  affirm  that  there  is  ex- 
press authority  for  the  practice  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  other 
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inferentially  from  the  Bible;  and  so  both  support  it  from 
the  Bible.  The  "  reasonings  of  paedobaptists,"  therefore,  are 
not  contradictory  and  suicidal  on  the  subject "  of  infant  bap- 
tism, any  more  than  positive  and  circumstantial  testimony 
can  be  '^  contradictory  and  suicidal  "  on  any  subject. 

But  the  Doctor  has  another  argument,  <<  if  possible,  still 
more  conclusive,"  namely,  •*  very  many  of  the  most  learned 
aad  pious  biblical  critics,  themselves  paedobaptists,  candidly 
confess  that  the  practice  of  infont  baptism  is  not  directly  en- 
joined in  the  Word  of  God,"  (p.  9.)  And  he  adduces  Luther, 
Calviu,  Burnett,  Hahn,  l^chleirmacher,  Lange,  Woods,  Stu- 
art, <<all  distinguished  divines,"  as  having  made  the  admission. 
Granted^  and  what  then  ?  Why,  these  very  authors,  in  a  most 
elaborate  and  convincing  manner,  present  arguments  of  an  in- 
ferential and  circumstantial  nature,  equivalent,  indeed,  to  a 
positive  scriptural  injunction ;  and  the  Doctor,  himself,  will 
not  deny,  that  often  an  inferential  and  circumstantial  argu- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  positive  demonstration.  And  when 
the  circumstantial  arguments  are  added  to  the  positive  scriptu- 
ral injunctions,  adduced  by  other  paedobaptist  authors,  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  is  supported  and  established  by  the 
mixed  and  harmonious  evidence  beyond  all  refutation.  In- 
deed, any  circumstance  or  fact  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
harmony  with  the  circumstantial  and  positive  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture  in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  must  con- 
tribute some  force  to  the  general  evidence.  Consequently,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Doctor — "  the  New  Testament  is  therefore 
given  up,"  (p.  9)— does  not  follow,  because  one  class  of  sup- 
porters of  infant  baptism  argue  from  the  New  Testament  in- 
ferentially, and  another  class  positively,  and  so  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  made  the  ground  of  argumentation  by  both  classes 
of  paedobaptists. 

His  reference  to  those  authors  who  support  infant  baptism 
from  the  Old  Testament  is  likewise  unfortunate.  He  addu- 
ces certain  ''  profound"  writers  as  conceding  that  infant  bap- 
tism cannot  be  supported  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  he 
mentions  Charnock,  Starck,  Augusti  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
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says,  that  "  a  hundred  similar"  witnesses  "  could  if  it  were 
necessary  be  produced,"  (p.   10.)    Granted;  but  these  very 
authors,  all  of  them,  defend  infant  baptism  upon  New  Testa- 
ment ground  and  from  ecclesiastical  history,  and  so  the  uni- 
versal conclusion  of  the  Doctor,  "  the  whole  Bible   is  relin- 
quished," does  not  follow,  because  a  universal  conclusion, 
affirmative  or  negative,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  follow 
from  a  particular  premise.     For  instance,  the  Doctor  cannot 
prove  baptism,  or  immersion,  if  you  choose,  from  the  Old 
Testament;    therefore  baptism  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Bible,  and  so  "the  whole  Bible  is  relinquished"  by  the  Bap- 
tists in  defending  their  opinions  of  baptistn.     This  is  a  fair 
application  of  the  use  the  Doctor  makes  of  the  concessions  of 
certain  paedobaptists,  and  to  his  mind  at.  least  must  prove  the 
absurdity  of  his  conclusion  against  infant  baptism.     But  this 
is  not  all.     While  certain  paedobaptists  may  concede  that  in- 
fant baptism  cannot  be  supported  in  any  manner  from  the  Old 
Testament,  they  maintain  that  it  can  be  supported  and  estab- 
lished directly  and  indirectly  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
directly  from  history;  and  others  maintain  that  it  can  be  sup- 
ported analogically  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  New  Testament,  and  directly  from  history  ; 
and  so  both  classes  maintain  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism 
from  the  Bible  and  from  history.     What,  is  not  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  part,  yea,  the  chief  part  of  the  Bible?     And  thus  a 
doctrine  sustained  from  the  New  Testament  is  as  well  estab- 
lished as  if  it  were  supported  likewise  by  every  chapter  in  the 
Old  Testament.     But  this  is  not  all.     The  Doctor,  in  the  first 
case,  attempts  to  prove  from  the  concessions  of  one  class  of 
paedobaptists  that  infant  baptism  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  so  concludes  that  the  New  Testament  is 
to  be  abandoned.     But  in  this  case  he  omits  the  analogical 
arguments  which  this  class  draw  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  the  positive  and  inferential  arguments  which  others 
deduce  from  the  New  Testament,  in  support  of  infant  bap- 
tism.    And  in  the  second  case  he  attempts  to  prove,  from  the 
concessions  of  another  class  of  paedobaptists,  that  infant  bap- 
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tism  cannot  be  supported  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  so 
concludes  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  abandoned.  But 
in  this  case  he  omits  the  positive  and  inferential  arguments 
which  this  class  deduce  from  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
the  analogical  arguments  which  others  draw  from  the  Old 
Testament.  That  is,  he  makes  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament invalidate  the  substance  of  the  New,  and  the  positive 
and  inferential  arguments  drawn  from  the  New  Testament 
invalidate  the  analogical  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old, 
while  it  is  evident  that  analogy  can  never  offset  a  positive 
truth,  and  that  the  positive  and  inferential  arguments  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  analogical  arguments  from  the  Old 
Testament,  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other,  and 
so  establish  the  general  argument  in  favor  of  infant  baptism. 
Analogy,  inference,  affirmation,  all  being  in  harmony,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  maintained,  are  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of 
any  doctrine.  The  fair  and  logical  method  the  Doctor  should 
have  pursued  is  this.  One  class  of  his  opponents  abandoning 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  argument,  but  maintaining  their 
views  upon  inference  from  the  New  Testament,  he  should 
have  thrown  the  Old  Testament  out  Of  the  discussion  with 
them,  and  then  have  fairly  met  the  issue  of  inference  from  the 
New  Testament ;  but  while  he  has  done  the  former,  he  has  not 
attempted  the  latter,  but  placed  the  negation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  nothing,  against  the  inference  from  the  New, 
which  indeed  leaves  the  inference  from  the  New  untouched. 
Again,  another  class  conceding  that  infant  baptism  is  not  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  but  maintaining  that 
it  is  supported  by  inference  from  the  New  Testament ;  he 
should  have  thrown  the  concession  out  of  the  discussion  with 
them,  and  then  have  fairly  met  the  argument  from  inference ; 
but  he  has  perverted  the  concession  to  an  entire  abandonment 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  indeed  still  leaves  the  argu- 
ment from  inference  untouched.  Again,  one  class  of  his 
opponents  conceding  that  infant  baptism  is  not  expressly  en- 
joined, and  another  affirming  that  it  is  expressly  enjoined  in 
the  New  Testament ;  he  might  have  fairly  placed  these  two 
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classes,  on  the  particular  issue  of  positive  injunction,  against 
each  other,  which  in  the  general  argument  is  immaterial ;  and 
this  he  has  indeed  done,  which  is  immaterial ;  but  he  has 
boldly  gone  farther,  and  placed  the  argument  from  inference 
against  the  argument  from  positive  injunction,  when  he  should 
have  proved  that  both  are  false,  since  if  eitiier  be  true,  infant 
baptism  must  be  cordially  admitted,  ^x\A  if  both  be  true,  in- 
fant baptism  is  firmly  established ;  and  so  indeed  he  leaves 
both  the  argument  from  inference,  and  from  positive  injunc- 
tion, untouched.  The  Doctor's  method  is  a  novel  and  suna- 
mary  one,  perfectly  consistent  with  "  the  task  he  has  at- 
tempted to  execute,"  but  it  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  novel,  atid 
inconclusive  as  it  is  summary,  and  must  appear  so  to  any  can- 
did and  intelligent  one  of  ^'  the  million"  for  whom  he 
"  writes." 

But  the  Doctor  has  another  argument,  namely,  ''infant 
baptism  is  in  truth  actually  prohibited  by  the  Word  of  God," 
(p.  12.)  His  argument  is:  ^'Is  not  infant  baptism  directly 
enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God  ?  It  confessedly  is  not.  Then 
it  is  plainly  prohibited."  And  this  he  attempts  to  support 
from  Scripture.  "It  is  God  who  has  said:  'What  thing 
soever  I  command  you  observe  to  do  it.  Thou  shalt  not  add 
thereto  n6r  diminish  from  it.' "  Stop  my  candid  reasouer ;  is 
this  a  specific  prohibition  of  infant  baptism  ?  This  command 
is  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  referred  to  the  regulation  of 
the  Jewish  government,  moral  and  ceremonial.  But  will  the 
Doctor  maintain  that  this  command  enjoins  observance  of  the 
old  Jewish  ceremonial  law  now?  Certainly  not;  then  the 
supreme  Law-giver  himself  has  annulled  this  injunction  so 
far  as  it  once  referred  to  ceremonial  obedience.  And  it  re- 
mains for  the  Doctor  to  prove  that  God  has  not  enjoined  in- 
fant baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  we  affirm,  he  has 
done.  And  just  here  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as  God 
associated  infants  with  the  Jewish  church,  and  in  the  above 
"command"  enjoined  that  this  right  be  "observed,"  in  cir- 
cumcision, the  formal  seal  of  association  with  his  church, 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation;  and  as  he  has  not  excluded 
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infants  from  his  church,  the  above  <'  command"  still  enjoins 
that  this  right  be  observed  in  baptism,  the  formal  seal  of  as- 
sociation with  his  church,  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
And  so  in  fact,  the  very  Scripture  the  Doctor  adduces  against 
infant  baptism,  is  a  strong  vindication  of  the  doctrine.  So 
much  for  the  first  consideration  of  the  Doctor.  And  he  has 
a  second. 

"  Infant  baptism  is  prohibited  by  a  second  consideration, 
the  apostolic  commission — ^Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth,  and 
is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'  This  law  is  plain  and  definite. 
Every  positive  has  its  negative.  A  law  to  baptize  believers 
necessarily  prohibits  the  baptism  of  all  others  than  believers. 
Infants  are  not  believers.  Therefore  the  law  prohibits  the 
baptism  of  infants,"  (pp.  12,  13.)  This  argument  of  the 
Doctor  is  fallacious  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  is  a  particular 
proposition,  referring  only  to  the  believer.  But  infants  can- 
not believe,  therefore  it  does  not  refer  to  them,  and  so  cannot 
prohibit  baptism  in  their  case.  Secondly,  his  argument  proves 
too  much,  and  so  falls  to  the  ground.  Thus  '<  every  positive 
has  its  negative."  Very  well.  Infants  cannot  believe,  there- 
fore should  not  be  baptized — ^this  is  one  ^*  negative."  Infants 
cannot  believe,  therefore  should  not  be  saved — this  is  another 
"negative."  One  negative  is  as  legitimate  as  the  other,  and 
to  admit  the  one  is  to  establish  the  other,  and  so  the  Doctor's 
prohibition  involves  the  damnation  of  infants!  But  it  may 
be  replied,  "infants  are  saved  without  faith" — ^granted,  and 
for  that  very  reason  they  should  be  baptized  without  faith. 
Thus,  the  "apostolic  commission"  refers  neither  positively 
nor  negatively  to  infants,  and  so  is  not  a  prohibition  of  infant 
baptism.  Thirdly,  the  Doctor  gives  an  improper  analysis  of 
of  the  commission.  Faith  and  baptism  are  made  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  not  faith  the  condition  of  baptism;  and 
thus,  as  faith,  one  part  of  the  condition  is  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  iufauts,  so  baptism,  the  other  part  of  the  condi- 
tion, is  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  their  salvation.  Faith 
alone  secures  present  salvation  in  the  adult,  and  baptism  thetr 
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is  required  of  him  as  expressive  of  his  faith,  renunciation  of 
the  world,  and  consecration  to  God  forever.  Bat  infants  are 
already  in  a  state  of  justification,  which  baptism  signifies,  im- 
plying their  consecration  to  God,  and,  in  due  time,  their  obli- 
gation to  serve  him.  Now,  unless  the  Doctor  can  prove  that 
infants  are  not  in  a  state  of  justification,  he  cannot  bring  the 
'^  commission"  against  infant  baptism. 

The  Doctor  continues :  "  The  baptism  of  infants  is  pro- 
hibited, thirdly,  by  the  nature  and  design  of  baptism  itself. 
In  this  ordinance  you  publicly  profess  your  faith  in  Christ, 
and  devote  yourself  to  him  in  his  visible  church.  This  must 
be  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  every  one 
who  is  baptized.  To  those  who  cannot  so  act  baptism  is  pro- 
hibited. Infants  cannot  so  act.  Therefore  the  baptism  of 
infants  is  prohibited,"  (pp.  13,  14.)  The  Doctor  will  not 
deny  that  the  infant  in  circumcision  was  "  devoted"  to  God 
"in  his  visible  church" — yet  he  professed  no  faith  in  God, 
and  was  unable  to  perform  any  "intelligent  and  voluntary 
act"  in  the  premises.  But  apply  the  premises  of  the  Doctor 
in  another  respect.  Faith  is  "an  intelligent  and  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  is"  saved.  "  To  those  who 
cannot  so  act"  salvation  "  is  prohibited."  Infants  cannot  so 
act.  Therefore  the  "salvation"  of  infants  is  prohibited. 
Premises  so  fatal  to  the  salvation  of  infants  cannot  be  logical 
or  scriptural  when  employed  against  their  baptism.  But  the 
salvation  of  infants  cannot  be  forfeited  by  any  blunders  of  the 
Doctor's  logic,  and  their  right  to  baptism  cannot  be  disproved 
by  his  strongest  arguments.  It  is  surprising  with  what  cool- 
ness and  boldness  he  exclaims,  "  it  is  now  proved  indubitably 
that  infant  baptism  is  prohibited."  And  we  reply,  upon  his 
principles  of  reasoning,  "  it  is"  also  "  proved  indubitably  that 
infant"  salvation  "  is  prohibited."  And  so  all  his  conclusions 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  may  be  retorted  upon  him.  As 
"infant  baptism  is  in  truth  no  baptism  at  all,"  (p.  14) — infant 
salvation  is  in  truth  no  salvation  at  all:  "infant  baptism  is  a 
bold  attempt  to  perfect  that  which  it  is  vainly  imagined  God 
has  left  deficient,"  (p.  16) — infant  salvation  is  a  bold  attenipt 
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to  perfect  that  which  it  is  vainly  imagined  God  has  left  defi- 
cient:  ''infant  baptism  is  a  sin  against  God,"  (p.  16} — infant 
salTatiou  is  a  sin  against  God  :  <'  thus  is  infant  baptism  incon- 
trovertibly  proved  to  be  an  evil,"  (p.  16) — thus  is  infant  sal- 
vation incontrovertibly  proved  to  be  an  evil.  And  so  his 
earnest  deprecation  of  infant  baptism — ''  from  my  heart  I  de- 
precate it  in  all  its  bearings" — might  just  as  rationally  have 
been  uttered  against  infant  salvation,  for  his  reasons  are  just 
as  strong  against  the  one  as  the  other,  and  so  it  seems  at  last 
that  the  Doctor's  logic  originated  in  his  heart  and  not  in  his 
head — and  thus  with  a  warm  heart  no  doubt  the  Doctor 
"writes  for  the  million/'  for  in  right  good  earnest  he  exhorts, 
entreats,  interrogates,  and  warns  them  to  the  last  word  in  the 
chapter. 

The  next  general  argument  of  the  Doctor  is — '<  Infant  bap- 
tism is  an  evil,  because  its  defence  leads  to  the  most  injurious 
perversions  of  the  Word  of  God,"  (p.  18.)  He  knows  "no 
better  plan  "  to  prove  this  proposition  than  by  "  examples," 
and  "  these  are  so  numerous  that  he  knows  not  where  to  be- 
gin." His  first  "  example  "  is  the  perversion  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  apostolic  commission ;  but  the  very  ground  on 
which  he  proves  the  teaching  of  paedobaptists  a  perversion, 
if  admitted,  would  prove  the  salvation  of  infants  absolutely 
impossible.  But  even  admitting  (which  we  do  not)  that  some 
paedobaptists  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  great  commission 
"  to  defend  infant  baptism,"  it  does  not  follow  that  infant 
baptism  is  an  evil,  or  may  not  be  defended  by  other  Scriptures, 
or  be  proved  by  other  paedobaptists,  froln  the  great  commis- 
sion itself.  Besides,  many  of  "  the  million  "  may  not  regard 
the  Doctor's  judgment  of  the  paedobaptist  interpretations  as 
sound,  and  so  these  interpretations  may  not  turn  out,  in  their 
minds,  to  be  "  perversions."  But  that  interpretation  of  the 
commission,  which  involves  the  denial  of  the  right  of  infants 
to  salvation,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  perversion  the  most  repul- 
sive ;  and  such  is  the  Doctor's  interpretation :  opposition  to 
infant  baptism,  then,  is  an  evil.  But  the  Doctor  adopts  a  sin- 
gular way  to  make  out  his  case  of  perversions.     "  When  great 
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and  good  men,  such  as  these,  and  the  thousands  of  others  who 
agree  with  them,  thus  interpret  the  commission,  can  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  in  earnest?  Do  they  not  know  bet- 
ter? "  (p.  21.)  That  is,  the  Doctor  supposes  that  the  paedo- 
baptists  do  not  conscientiously  believe  what  they  write  and 
avow,  and  so  they  knowingly  and  willingly  pervert  the  Word 
of  God.  This  is  a  grave  insinuation,  and  one  cannot  believe 
that  the  Doctor  himself  is  "  in  earnest"  when  he  makes  it, 
without  believing  that  he  has  more  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  than  charity  in  his  heart.  But  the  paedobaptists 
are  in  good  earnest ;  therefore  they  do  not  pervert  the  Word 
of  God — and  so  infant  baptism  is  not  an  evil — the  Doctor, 
himself,  being  judge. 

The  second  example  the  Doctor  cites,  is  the  "striking  in- 
stance, '  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children.'  '*  The 
argument  of  the  Doctor  is,  that  Peter  referred  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  Joel,  and  that  Joel  referred  to  "  sons  and  daugh- 
ters," or,  in  general  terms,  "posterity,"  (p.  24.)  If  the 
Doctor  can  prove  that  children  are  not  "  sons  and  daughters  " 
or  "  posterity,"  then  I  grant  infant  baptism  cannot  be  support- 
ed from  this  text.  But  he  perverts  both  the  meaning  of  Peter 
and  Joel,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  what  they  say  on  the 
subject  must  know. 

Besides,  the  fearful  canon  of  the  Doctor,  "  every  positive 
has  a  negative,"  is  here  again  leveled  with  fatal  precision 
against  the  salvation  of  infants.  If  infants  are  not  included 
in  "  the  promise,"  then  they  are  lost.  But  they  are  included 
in  the  promise  ;  therefore,  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  bap- 
tism, the  sacramental  seal  of  "  the  promise,"  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  as  the  adult  believing  Jews  had  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  The  only  plausible  argument  the  Doctor  uses 
is,  "  babes  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
promise  was  made,"  (p.  26.)  But  this  is  the  old  stereotyped 
sophism  of  the  Baptists,  and  its  refutation  is  stamped  a  thou- 
sand times  upon  the  pages  of  the  baptismal  controversy,  and 
may  be  here  repeated.  If  "  babes  V  cannot  "  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions "  of  the  promise,  and  for  that  reason  should  not  be  bap- 
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tized,  then  they  have  no  right  to  the  blessings  of  the  promise 
or  covenant  of  salvation,  and  so  all  dying  in  infancy,  must  be 
lost.     But,  if  they  are   included  in  "the  promise"  uncondi- 
tionally, then,  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  baptism  uncondi- 
tionally, as  adults  have  conditionally.     The   Doctor   denies 
that  "  the  promise  "  here   means  the  covenant  of  salvation, 
formally  made  with  Abraham,  (p.  28,)  and  we  have  only  to 
reply,  then  all  children,  dying  in  infancy,  are  lost — such  is  his 
perversion  of  Peter's   meaning.     The  Doctor's  theology  is  as 
defective  as  his  logic  in  another  respect.     It  never  has  been 
assumed  by  pacdobaptists,  that  "  the  Gospel  is  a  new  dispensa- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,"  (p.  28.)     The  Gospel 
is  not  a  new  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  but 
a  new  dispensation  of  the  same  great  covenant  of  salvation, 
of  which  circumcision  was  the  sensible,  formal  seal  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation.     The  Doctor  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  covenant  of  salvation,  which  is  one  and  the  same 
in  all  ages  of  time,    and  the  dispensations  of  the   covenant, 
which  are  many,  and  follow  in  succession  at  various  periods  of 
time.     And  failing  to  make  this  discrimination,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  not  only  misrepresent  his  paedobap- 
tist  authorities,  but   pervert,  also   the  language  of  prophets 
and  apostles.     The  same   method  of  misrepresentation  and 
perversion  the  Doctor  pursues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,    And 
this  is  the  more  surprising,  as  he  had  said,  page  9,  that  "  very 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  biblical  critics,  themselves 
paedobaptists,  candidly  confess  that  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism is  not  directly  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God  ;"  whereas, 
in  this  chapter,  he  joins  issue  with  many  others  who  claim  sev- 
eral scriptures,  as  "  chief  scripture  ground,"  and  "  best  sup- 
ports," of  infant  baptism.     Nor  is  this  all.     He  has  omitted 
some  of  the    strongest  and  clearest  expositions  of  the  very 
scriptures  examined  by  him,  and  these  may  not  be  perversions — 
what  then  ?     Nor  is  this  all.     He  has  perverted  the  meaning 
of  the  authors  adduced.     And  so   infant  baptism   cannot   be 
proved  to  be  an  evil  from  the  Doctor's  perversions,  both  of  his 
authors  and  the  Scriptures.     One  can  scarcely  help  smiling  at 
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the  Doctor's  expression  of  pious  regret.  "  Thus  to  expose  the 
errors  of  our  paedobaptist  brethren  gives  me  no  pleasure — ^but 
afflicts  me  profoundly.  The  task  falls  upon  me.  It  shall  be 
faithfully  performed,"  (p.  29.)  The  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  then,  has  been  late  in  raising  up  and  qualifying  the 
proper  man  to  perform  this  important  task,  especially  since  so 
many  '* pious,**  and  "learned,"  and  "profound  biblical  critics 
and  scholars,"  have  preceded  this  champion  for  the  truth,  and 
still  surround  him,  and  smile  on  his  presumption,  egotism  and 
vanity.  We  will  give  the  candid  reader  one  example  of  the 
Doctor's  perversions  of  his  paedobaptist  authorities.  "You 
mean  that  holiness  is  spiritual,  that  it  is  <  ecclesiastical,'  and 
more,  you  mean  that  this  holiness  is  produced  by  hereditary 
transmission,"  &c.,  (pp.  37,  38.)  Now  we  challenge  the  Doc- 
tor to  produce  any  authority  iu  the  Protestant  or  Romish 
church  by  whom  this  charge  can  be  sustained.  It  never  has 
been  assumed,  by  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  that  children 
are  born  spiritual  or  holy.  So  far  from  it,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  and  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  baptize  children  to  make  them  spiritual  or  holy, 
which  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  would  be  still  more  absurd,  if 
they  baptized  children  to  make  them  holy,  believing  at  the 
time  that  they  were  already  holy.  Heretics  themselves  then 
deny  the  charge  of  the  Doctor,  and  this  should  cover  him 
with  confusion.  The  Doctor  writes  for  "  the  million,"  but 
what  after  this  can  we  fairly  suppose  are  his  motives,  but  that 
he  may  deceive  the  ignorant,  impose  upon  the  credulous, 
make  proselytes?  And  surely,  ignorance,  credulity,  and  pros- 
elytism,  are  no  proofs  of  the  evils  of  infant  baptism,  unless, 
to  argue  as  the  Doctor  does,  infant  baptism  suggested  in  him 
these  motives. 

The  third  general  argument  of  the  Doctor  is,  "  Infant  bap- 
tism is  an  evil  because  it  engrafts  Judaism  upon  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  (p.  40.)  Under  this  proposition  the  Doctor  displays 
more  ignorance  of  his  authorities,  of  the  Scriptures,  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  the  plainest  rules  of  reasoning,  than  we 
have  been  able  to  expose  in^the  preceding  pages j  and  "if 
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the  blind  be  a  leader  of  the  blind  they  will  both  fall  into  the 
ditch."  God  save  "  the  million."  His  argument  is  this :  the 
paedobaptists  assume  that  circumcision  and  baptism  ''are 
substantially  the  same  ordinance,"  and  therefore  infant  bap- 
tism is  **  the  sum  and  essence  of  Judaism,"  (p.  41.)  And  he 
says,  this  is  what  "our  brethren  are  pleased  to  call"  the  ar- 
gument from  "analogy,"  (p.  40.)  It  never  has  been  as- 
sumed that  baptism  is  "  substantially"  or  circumstantially  the 
same,  in  all  respects,  with  circumcision,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  "  the  sum  and  essence  of  Judaism."  Baptism  has  the 
same  spiritual  meaning  with  circumcision,  as  a  sign  and  seal, 
and  is  due  to  infants,  and  in  these  respects  only  is  it  substan- 
tially the  same  with  circumcision,  and  of  the  "same  essence 
with  Judaism" — and  the  Doctor  himself  will  not  deny  that 
J':daism  vitally,  in  many  respects,  was  spiritual — unless  he 
deny  that  God  was  its  author,  or  that  he  instituted  a  system 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  commands  and  precepts,  that  had  no 
spiritual  meaning  in  them.  Circumcision  had  both  a  secular 
and  spiritual  meaning,  which  distinction  the  Doctor  fails  to 
make,  and  so  unavoidably  must  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of 
his  readers.  Thus :  "  What  is  Judaism  ?  It  is  the  interming- 
ling, or  the  amalgamation,  of  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  worship 
of  the  Jews,  with  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  worship  of  Chris- 
tianity. Infant  baptism  js  amalgamated  Judaism  and  Christi- 
anity," (pp.  41,  42.)  But  has  this  been  done  by  the  evan- 
gelical churches,  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism  ?  It  has  not 
been  done.  Has  any  thing  but  what  was  truly  evangelical  in 
Judaism  been  incorporated  in  the  evangelical  churches?  It 
has  not  been  done.  The  Doctor  might  just  as  well  h^ive  ac- 
cused Christ  and  his  apostles  of  amalgamating  what  they 
separated  from  Judaism,  and  abolished,  with  v/hat  they  added 
and  enjoined  as  evangelical  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  passover  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Is  it  therefore  the  "sum  and  essence  of 
Judaism?"  or  "amalgamated  Judaism  and  Christianity?" 
The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  lamb  that  bled  on  the  Jewish 
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altar,  and  of  the  intercession  of  the  high  priest  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  and  of  the  intercession  of  the  Son  of  God.  Is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  or  the  intercession  of  the  Soii 
of  God,  therefore  the  "  sum  and  essence  of  Judaism  ?"  In  a 
word,  the  spiritual  meaning  of  "  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Jews,"  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  doctrines, 
rites,  and  worship  of  Christianity.  Are  the  doctrines,  rites, 
and  worship  of  Christianity  the  *'  sum  and  essence  of  Juda- 
ism ?•'  So  the  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  is  the  same 
as  that  of  infant  baptism.  Is  infant  baptism  therefore  the 
"  amalgamation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  ?"  The  Doctor 
must  assume  that  circumcision  had  no  spiritual  meaning — and 
then  Paul  was  wrong  when  he  said,  "circumcision  verily 
profiteth  if  thou  keep  the  law — and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men,  but  of  God ;"  or  he  must  admit  that  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  circumcision  is  the  same  with  that  of  infant  bap- 
tism, since  the  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  is  seen  in 
the  "profit"  of  keeping  the  law  in  subsequent  life,  and  felt 
in  the  "heart"  and  "spirit"  of  the  Jew  who  subsequently 
believed',  according  to  the  light  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
The  Doctor  must  admit  that  "  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  wor- 
ship" of  Judaism  had  a  spiritual  meaning,  or  the  Jews  be- 
lieved and  practiced  "the  doctrines,"  observed  the  "rites," 
and  conformed  to  the  "  worship"  of  Judaism  in  vain,  and  so 
were  all  lost.  "And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the 
gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed,"  Gal.  3  :  8.  This  destroys  the  Doctor's  whole  argu- 
ment, in  the  "aggregate,"  and  in  its  "details." 

We  shall  now  examine  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Doctor,  and  they  will  be  found  as  absurd  as  his  premises. 
The  Episcopalian  perceives  "in  the  Jewish  church  three  or- 
ders of  the  ministry — there  are  therefore  three  orders  in  the 
ministry  in  the  Christian  church,"  (pp.  43,  44.)  But  the 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the  Baptists  themselves  reject 
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the  dogma.  Besides  some  Episcopaliaus  maintain  that  three 
orders  in  the  ministry  are  proved  from  the  New  Testament. 
Again,  other  Episcopalians  maintain,  and  truly,  that  bnt  two 
orders  iu  the  ministry  can  be  proved  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  so  the  Doctor's  conclusion  is  his  own,  and  docs  not 
loach  the  question  of  infant  baptism. 

Again,  the  Doctor  argues  that  the  Roman  Catholic  deduces 
the  office  of  "  pope"  from  that  of  "  the  great  high  priest*'  in 
the  Jewish  church;  (p.  45.)  What  of  that?  We  all  reject 
the  dogma.  Besides,  the  Roman  Catholic  maintains  that  the 
office  of  pope  is  derived  by  **  regular  succession  from  St. 
Peter,"  and  hence  originated  in  St.  Peter,  and  not  in  the 
office  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  this  also  we  reject. 

In  a  word,  the  Doctor  employs  the  most  pernicious  perver- 
sions in  certain  cases  to  make  out  a  specific  case  of  perversion 
iu  infant  baptism,  while  there  is  not  the  remotest  connexion 
or  analogy  in  the  cases.  The  absurdity  of  this  method  may 
be  shown  by  the  examination  of  some  of  the  perversions  he 
adduces.  *'  The  Jewish  church  was  a  national  church,  and 
the  Christian  church  is  the  same  church.  Therefore  the  Chris- 
tian church  must  be  a  national  church,"  (p.  45.)  But  Christ 
abolished  the  nationality  of  the  Jewish  church,  since  the 
Christian  church  is  to  embrace  "  all  nations."  And  so  "  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  will  probably  be  agreeable.  You  have 
it  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,"  (p.  45.)  But  Christ  consumma- 
ted the  "Jewish  sacrifices"  in  his  own  sacrifice,  and  so  abol- 
ished Jewish  sacrifices  forever.  "  You  want  seventy  cardi- 
nals? The  seventy  elders  who  composed  the  Jewish  council 
will  supply  ypn,"  (p.  45.)  But  the  ecclesiastical  economy  of 
the  Jewish  church  was  abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
since  its  work  was  now  accomplished,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  Christian  church  is  to  be  framed  according 
to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  And  so 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  Doctor's  ridiculous  irony.  And  for 
once  we  agree  with  the  Doctor,  that  such  arguments  are 
"really  available  for  papists,  and  for  papists  only,"  (p.  43.) 
To  make  out  an  analogous  case,  the  Doctor  must  prove  that 
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the  paedobaptist  churches  now  practice  circumcision.  This 
they  do  not.  The  Doctor  says,  "  Essays  to  engraft  Judaism 
upon  the  gospel  of  Christ  commenced  immediately  after  the 
ascension  of  .our  Redeemer.  The  Judaism  then  preached  was 
precisely  such  as  our  paedobaptist  brethren  claim  as  legitimate 
in  religion.  It  did  not  indeed  include  infant  baptism,  but  ad- 
vocated instead  literal  circumcision,"  (p.  47.)  This  was  Ju- 
daism engrafted  upon  Christianity.  But  this  was  repudiated 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  has  been  by  the  Christian 
church  in  all  subsequent  ages,  as  the  Doctor  himself  knows, 
and  himself  proves  on  pages  48,  49,  50,  51  and  52,  of  his 
own  book.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, how  then  can  infant  baptism  be  "amalgamated  Judaism 
and  Christianity  ?" 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Doctor  himself,  unaccountable  as 
it  may  appear,  admits  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  church.  "  There  is  a  beautiful  analogy. 
The  Jewish  church  was  a  figure,  a  shadow,  a  type,  of  tho 
Christian  church,"  (pp.  53,  54.)  And  he  quotes  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  "The  holy  places  made  with  hands 
were  figures  of  the  true  holy  places" — and  adds  :  "  All  the 
parts  of  the  Jewish  church  and  worship  were  figures  of 
the  Christian  church  and  worship.  What  is  true  of  all  the 
parts  is  true  of  the  whole.  The  whole  Jewish  church  there- 
fore was  a  figure  or  type  of  the  Christian  church,"  (p.  54.) 
That  is  fair  for  once.  This  is  all  we  maintain.  And  so 
Webster,  his  authority,  gives  our  view  of  the  analogy  we 
maintain:  "an  agreement  or  likeness  between  things  in  some- 
circumstances  and  efiects,  when  the  things  are  otherwise  en- 
tirely difierent,"  (p.  53.)  That  is,  circumcision  and  infant 
baptism  agree  and  resemble  each  other  in  "  some  circumstan- 
ces and  effects,"  while  they  are  "otherwise  entirely  different." 
As  follows,  they  both  are  formal,  sensible  signs  and  seals  of 
the  same  covenant  of  grace,  though  practiced  under  different 
dispensations.  They  both  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  though 
one  had  also  a  secular  meaning,  which  the  other  has  not  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.     They  both  imposed  obligation  to 
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keep  the  moral  and  evangelical  law  of  God,  in  all  subsequent 
life,  though  the  former  imposed  also  obligation  to  keep  the 
ceremonial  law,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  is 
abolished  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  They  both  for- 
mally and  sensibly  recognize  who  are  entitled  to  association 
with  the  church  of  God,  though  the  former  also  recognized 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  God  in  a  civil  sense,  which 
civil  sense  is  not  contained  in  baptism,  since  the  civil  polity 
of  the  Jewish  church  is  abolished  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. They  both  have  a  sacramental  meaning,  though  they 
both  are  "entirely  different  things"  in  essential  nature,  and 
form,  and  mode,  and  natural  effects.  So  much  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster. And  so  the  Doctor's  "  Hermeneutics"  are  against  him. 
"No  external  institution  or  fact  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
type  of  an  external  institution  or  fact  in  the  New  Testament. 
External  institutions  and  facts  in  the  Old  Testament  are  in- 
variable types  of  internal  and  spiritual  institutions  and  facts 
in  the  New  Testament,"  (p.  5o,)  Granted,  most  cordially. 
Then  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  now  set  forth  "  inter- 
nally and  spiritually"  what  circumcision  and  the  passover  set 
forth  "externally"  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  Doctor  himself  specifies  certain  analogies  between 
circumcision  and  baptism.  "  A  correspondence  exists  in  sev- 
eral respects  between  circumcision  and  baptism.  By  circum- 
cision the  natural  seed  were  recognized  as  the  children  of 
Abraham,  and  received  as  members  of  the  Jewish  church  ; 
by  baptism  the  spiritual  seed  are  recognized  as  Relievers  in 
Christ,  and  received  as  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
Circumcision  was  instituted  expressly  for  literal  infants,  and 
it  was  commanded  to  be  administered  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  born ;  baptism  was  instituted  expressly  for  spiritual  in- 
fants— believers  in  Christ — and  it  was  commanded  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  them  as  soon  as  they  were  born  again.  Circum- 
cision was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  passover;  baptism 
is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  Lord's  Supper,"  (p.  59.) 
This  contains  in  substance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  all  we  maintain. 
Circumcision  was  administered  to  infants,  "literal   infants,'* 
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the  "  natural  seed"  of  Abraham — granted — but  it  fiad  a  spir- 
itual meaning  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  infant  as 
being  already  a  member  of  the  spiritual  church  ;  so  that  if  he 
in  subsequent  life  committed  a  sin  or  "  trespass,"  unless  he 
repented,  that  is,  conformed  with  the  proper  spirit  to  the  spe- 
cific requisitions  of  the  law,  he  was  to  be  "cut  off  from  the 
congregation"  or  church  of  God,  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, which  was  the  mournful  case  in  many  individual  and 
collective  instances.  "  Baptism  was  instituted  expressly  for 
spiritual  infants :"  that  is,  "  believers  in  Christ" — granted — 
but  then  it  is  more;  it  is  due  to  those  who  have  a  right  to 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  such  are  all  infants,  first,  those 
dying  in  infancy,  and  secondly,  those  living  and  conforming 
to  the  specific  requisitions  of  the  gospel ;  as  in  the  case  of  all 
infants  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  first,  all  dying  in  in- 
fancy, and  secondly,  those;  living  and  conforming  to  the  spe- 
cific requisitions  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law.  The 
Doctor  cannot  deny  this  conclusion,  without  disproving  that 
circumcision  imposed  spiritual  and  moral  obligations  as  well 
as  civil.  "  Circumcision  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
passover" — granted — but  it  was  administered  to  infants ;  and 
infants,  when  they  grew  up,  if  they  committed  sin  or  tres- 
pass, forfeited  right  to  the  passover  till  they  repented  as  above  ; 
so  infants,  unless  they  repent  in  the  gospel  sense,  have  no 
right  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Doctor's  **  Hermeneu- 
tics."  We  give  his  own  quotation  from  Turretine,  "the 
distinguished  successor  of  Calvin."  **  A  sacrament  is  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  and  whatever  is  a  type  of  any  internal  or  spirit- 
ual thing  has  no  need  of  any  other  type  by  which  it  may  be 
represented.  Two  types  may  indeed  be  given  similar  and 
corresponding  to  each  other  of  one  and  the  same  truth,  and 
so  far  the  ancient  sacraments  were  antitypes  of  ours;  *but 
one  type  cannot  be  shadowed  forth  by  another  type,'  since 
both  are  brought  forward  to  represent  one  truth.  So  circum- 
cision shadowed  forth  not  baptism,  but  the  grace  of  regene- 
ration :  and  the  passover  represented  not  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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bat  Christ  set  forth  in  the  Supper,"  (p.  55.)  Very  well; 
then  circumcision  and  the  passover  had  a  spiritual  meaning, 
which  is  all  we  maintain;  and  the  analogy  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  sacraments  is  established  so  far  as  their 
spiritual  meaning  is  concerned;  and  so  of  all  the  <* doctrines, 
rites  and  worship"  of  the  Jewish  church.  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  ihe  Doctor,  we  observe,  "the  whole  subject  of 
analogy  is  therefore  perfectly  plain,"  (p.  68.) 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Doctor  admits  "  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful analogy,"  but  affirms  that  "  the  identity  assumed  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  naked  Judaism,"  (p.  53.)  All  we 
maintain  is,  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  are  spir- 
itual as  well  as  external  parts  of  the  same  church  of  God, 
and  therefore  in  spiritual  nature  th^y  are  identically  the  same, 
however  they  may  differ  in  external  form  or  organization ; 
and  this  cannot  be  denied  without  proving  that  that  which 
is  true  of  the  whole  is  not  true  of  the  parts,  and  therefore 
that  the  whole  Jewish  church  is  lost.  Such  would  however 
be  the  calamity  if  we  give  a  logical  meaning  to  the  Doctor's 
propositions.  "  The  figure  and  the  thing  signified  by  it  can- 
not be  one.  The  type  and  the  reality  are  not  identical.  The 
shadow  and  the  substance  are  never  the  same  thing.  The 
Jewish  church  and  the  Christian  church  are  not  therefore  the 
same  church,"  (p.  58.)  It  never  has  been  assumed  that  they 
are  the  same  in  external  nature,  but  the  same  in  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  all  attempts  of  the  Doctor,  however  desperate  and 
reckless,  to  involve  the  paedobaptists  in  the  absurdity  of  as- 
suming that  external  Judaism  is  "amalgamated"  with  Chris- 
tianity, are  perfectly  gratuitous.  From  the  external  typical 
nature  of  the  Jewish  church,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
Jewish  church  in  spirituality  is  identical  with  the  Christian 
chnrch,  since  as  the  Christian  church  is  a  spiritual  church,  the 
Jewish  chnrch  could  not  have  been  a  type  of  the  Christian 
church,  unless  as  a  type  it  contained  in  it  a  spiritual  meaning. 
And  so  as  the  Jewish  church  had  a  spiritual  meaning  in  its 
types,  and  precepts,  and  doctrines,  and  worship,  this  spiritual 
meaning  was  applicable  to  the  Jewish  church.     But  if  the 
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Doctor's  conclusion,  *•  the  Jewish  church  and  the  Christian 
church  are  not  therefore  the  same,"  be  true,  then  the  Jews 
were  all  lost,  which  being  absurd,  it  follows  that  his  premises 
are  false. 

In  farther  proof  that  '*  infant  baptism  leads  to  Judaism," 
the  Doctor  asserts  that  **  it  is  at  war  irreconcilably  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  (p.  60.) 
What  are  these  principles?  "The  gospel  of  Christ  teaches 
as  fundamental,  that  no  one  is  a  child  of  God  by  carnal  de- 
scent"— granted,  and  infant  baptism  is  not  founded  upon 
carnal  descent.  "  That  all,  whatever  may  be  their  ancestry, 
or  their  relations,  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath" — 
granted,  but  all  infants  are  by  grace  the  "  children  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  "  Nor  is  their  disposition,  or  their  char- 
acter as  such,  changed  in  any  manner  by  their  baptism  in  in- 
fancy"— ^granted,  for  we  do  not  believe  in  infant  baptismal 
regeneration.  *'  That  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone 
can  give  a  title  to  be  regarded  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  as  the 
children  of  God" — granted,  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned  ; 
but  then  if  there  be  no  other  ground  of  salvation  for  infants 
than  this,  then  they  are  all  lost :  there  is  some  other  ground 
for  their  salvation,  and  therefore  there  is  some  other  ground 
for  their  baptism.  "All  true  religion  is  personal" — granted, 
but  infants  are  not  responsible  for  personal  religion.  Thus, 
"  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  speci- 
fied by  the  Doctor,  do  not  touch  the  case  of  infant  baptism. 
There  are  other  "fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel," 
which  support  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  these  the 
Doctor  has  not  mentioned,  and  so  the  argument  from  analogy 
remains  good. 

The  Doctor  says,  lastly,  "  this  paedobaplist  argument  [from 
analogy]  is  palpably  antiscriptural,"  (p.  61.)  And  here  is  his 
argument.  The  "  paedobaptists  declare  that  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  are  the  same  church,  and  subsist  under  the  same 
covenant !  Never  was  there  a  conclusion  more  palpably  anti- 
scriptural,"  (p.  63.)  Then  the  Jews  are  all  lost!  But  the 
gospel  covenant  was  preached  to  the  Jews,  according  to  Paul, 
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as  bas  been  already  proved ;  and  therefore  the  paedobaptist 
vgument  is%trictly  scriptural  The  types,  shadows,  symbols 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  founded  upon 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  to  be  made  in  due  time,  and  so  were 
all  confirmed  and  consummated  by  his  vicarious  death ;  and 
thus  the  rights  of  children,  sacramentally  sealed  in  circum- 
cision, under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  were  confirmed  by 
Christ's  death,  for  he  "came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil;" 
aud  so  the  atonement  being  the  foundation  of  both  "the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  church,"  they  must  be  parts  of  the 
same  "spiritual  building"  or  church.  We  never  doubted 
that  circumcision  was  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law, 
but  then  it  was  more ;  a  seal  of  the  gracious  covenant  also, 
"a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  according  to  Paul; 
and  according  to  the  Doctor  himself,  "  a  type  of  regeneration 
by  the  spirit ;"  (p.  64,)  and  thus  it  does  not  follow  that  "  the 
gospel  church  is  in  fact  built  upon  the  law  of  Moses" — the 
Doctor  himself  being  judge. 

The  next  general  argument  of  the  Doctor  is,  "  The  doc- 
trines upon  which  infant  baptism  rests  contradict  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  justification  by  faith,"  (p.  66.)  He 
says,  "justification  is  the  act  of  God  by  which  he  declares  a 
man  just  and  righteous,"  (p.  67.)  Very  well ;  then  all  in- 
fants are  in  a  state  of  justification,  for  Christ  himself  says, 
"of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Again:  "The  justified 
are  accepted,  and  approved,  as  if  they  had  never  sinned," 
(Ibid.)  Very  well;  then  all  infants  are  justified,  for  they 
never  sinned^  and  so  are  unconditionally  justified  by  the  vica- 
rious death  of  Christ.  The  Doctor  continues,  "The  doc- 
trines of  infant  baptism  on  the  other  hand  are  not  made 
known  in  the  Bible."  That  is  not  the  question  now.  The 
doctrine  of  infant  justification's  the  issue;  is  that  found  in 
the  Bible  ?  Yes.  Very  well ;  being  then  justified  without 
faith,  they  have  a  right  to  baptism  without  faith,  just  as  the 
adult,  justified  by  faith,  has  a  right  to  baptism  because  he  is 
justified. 

When  he  says  that   "infant  baptism  finds  a  place  there 
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[in  the  confessions]  sustained  by  all  the  doctrines  with 
which  popery  had  surrounded  it,"  this  we  deny^  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  confessions  in  which  infant  baptis- 
mal justification  and  regeneration  are  maintained.  The  Doc- 
tor knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  dogmas  of  Rome  on 
this  subject  are  utterly  rejected  by  the  evangelical  churches. 
The  Doctor  knows  also,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  enjoy  a  latitude  in  interpreting  the 
baptismal  forms  of  that  church,  some  being  strictly  high 
church,  and  others  as  strictly  Calvinist,  and  others  still  Armi- 
nian.  The  Doctor  knows  also,  or  ought  to  know,  that  tho 
truly  evangelical  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
our  country  do  not  agree  with  the  high  church  party  on  this 
subject.  The  Doctor  knows  also,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
Methodists,  in  the  interpreting  of  their  Articles  and  Baptismal 
Forms,  unqualifiedly  reject  the  dogma  that  the  infant  "  is 
pardoned,  regenerated,  adopted,  &c.,  in  baptism."  His  lan- 
guage is,  '^  Methodists  affirm  that  by  baptism  the  new  birth, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  adoption,  are  all  to  the  child,  vis- 
ibly signed  and  sealed.  The  child  therefore  in  baptism  is 
pardoned  of  sin,  is  regenerated,  is  adopted,  is  received  into  the 
church,  received  into  the  favor  of  God,  and  saved  in  heaven," 
(p.  76.)  This  is  popery  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  Doctor 
could  not  have  written  this  language  without  the  profoundest 
ignorance,  or  the  most  unblushing  assumption.  The  Doctor 
knows,  and  he  avows  again  and  again  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  the  truly  evangelical  churches,  and  the  evangelical 
portions  of  the  Lutheran  church,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  do  not  main- 
tain this  view  of  infant  baptism ;  and  yet  in  reckless  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  knowledge,  and  in  bold  defiance  of  the  truth 
in  the  case,  he  deliberately  attempts  to  deceive  <<  the  million." 
Nor  is  this  all.  He  gives  the  particular  opinions  of  some 
churches,  which  are  heretical,  and  next  of  other  churches, 
which  are  orthodox,  and  then  deduces  the  general  conclusion 
that  all  are  heretical ;  which  is  absurd.  For  example,  some 
churches  adopt  affusion  as  a  proper  mode  of  baptism,  but  one 
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rery  respectable  church  adopts  immersion  as  the  only  proper 
mode;  therefore  all  the  Christian  churches  adopt  sprinkling 
and  pouring  as  the  only  proper  modes  of  baptism — and  yet 
the  Doctor  knows  that  but  one  of  the  churches  practises  im- 
mersion as  the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism.  Again,  some  of 
the  churches  practice  open  communion,  but  one  very  respecta- 
ble church  practices  "close  communion;"  therefore  all  the 
churches  practice  open  communion — and  yet  we  all  know 
that  but  one  of  the  churches  practices  close  communion. 
Again,  some  of  the  churches  practice  infant  baptism  ;  but  one 
very  respectable  church  repudiates  the  practice  ;  therefore  all 
the  churches  practice  infant  baptism — and  yet  the  Doctor 
knows  that  one  of  the  churches  "  abominates"  the  practice, 
and  that  he  has  written  a  "little  volume"  on  the  "evils"  of 
the  practice. 

Omitting  several  particulars,  which  are  immaterial,  and  sev- 
eral which  we  have  already  in  substance  considered,  we  give 
a  moment's  consideration  to  another  feature  of  the  Doctor's 
treatise.  After  affirming  that  "  infant  baptism  entails  corrup- 
tion upon  the  church,"  he  assumes,  "  Baptist  churches  can- 
not be  corrupted  and  destroyed.  Admitting  the  claim  of  the 
Baptists — which  we  do  not — that  infant  baptism  did  not  exist 
in  the  apostolic  churches,  nor  in  the  early  churches,  as  the 
Doctor  affirms,  "till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,"  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  church  became  corrupt  at  all  ?  But 
the  early  churches  did  become  corrupt,  and  hence  corruption 
originated  in  the  Baptist  church ;  and,  therefore,  granting 
that  the  modern  Baptist  church  is  the  revival  and  restoration 
of  apostolic  purity,  as  is  assumed  by  the  Baptists,  corruption 
may  again  originate  in  the  Baptist  church,  though,  in  this  case, 
infant  baptism  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  corruption.  Upon  the 
supposition  that  the  apostolic  churches  were  Baptist  churches, 
whence  originated  the  Ebronites? — the  Gnostics? — the  Phan- 
lastics  or  DocetSB  ? — the  Marcionites? — the  Encratites  ? — the 
Carpocratians  ? — the  Patriparsians  ? — the  Valentinians  ? — the 
Montanists  ? — the  Manicheans  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  As  Uni- 
tarianism  was   raised  in  a  "  Baptist  church"  in  Scotland,  so 
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Universalism  originated  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  in  a  "Baptist  church''  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  hereti- 
cal teaching  of  the  celebrated  Elnathan  Winchester,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  who  afterwards  visited  England  to  disseminate  the 
new  heresy  there.  And  Walter  Balfour,  the  great  leader  of 
Universalism  in  New  England,  was  a  Baptist,  and  then  be- 
came a  Universalist,  and  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sophists  and  heretics  of  our  times.  And  Alexander  Campbell, 
the  Epaminondas  of  Campbellism,  was  a  Baptist,  and  is  the 
most  dangerous  religious  sophist  of  the  present  age. 

The  Baptist  church  may  be  distinguished  into  two  denomi- 
■  nations,  the  Particular  and  General  Baptists,  and  these  have 
but  little  communication  with  one  another.  The  Particular 
Baptists  are  Calvinistic,  whose  leading  article  is  the  doctrine 
of  particular  redemption.  The  General  Baptists  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and  other  doctrines  of  the 
Arminian  system,  while  they  agree  with  the  Particular  Bap- 
tists only  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  worship  and  church  dis- 
cipline. The  General  Baptists  have  recently  been  distin- 
guished into  the  Old  and  New  connexions.  The  old  General 
Baptists  have  been  gradually  declining,  and  under  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  Socinianism  they  are  likely  to  become 
extinct.  And  then  there  are  the  Scottish  Baptists,  of  more 
recent  date  still,  who  differ  in  various  respects  from  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists.  And  then  more  recently  still  there  has  sprung 
up  in  Scotland  another  sect,  called  the  Tabernacle  connexion, 
gathered  together  by  Messrs.  James  and  Ualdane,  who  set  out 
upon  the  principle  of  paedobaptism,  and  formed  churches  in- 
dependent of  the  parent  stock,  which  "eviP'  has  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  another  "evil,"  namely,  that  "the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  peculiarly  a  church  ordinance."  And  then  in 
the  United  States  there  are  the  "  Regular  or  Associated"  Bap- 
tists, "  moderately  Calvinistic  in  sentiment."  And  then  there 
are  many  smaller  bodies  of  Baptists,  such  as  the  "  Seventh- 
day"  Baptists,  mostly  Calvinistic — the  "  Free-Will"  Baptists, 
inclined  to  Arminianism — the  "Christians,"  who,  with  few- 
exceptions,  deny  the  Trinity — the  "  Tunkers  or  Dunkards," 
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found  in  several  ports  of  our  country,  and  avowed  Universa- 
lists  in  sentiment — "Campbell ism,"  tiiat  most  miserable  he- 
resy, or  rather  combination  of  most  miserable  heresies,  so 
prevalent  specially  in  the  west,  and  which  has  derived  most 
of   its   victims   from   the   "  Baptist   churches" — the   "  Anti- 
Missionary"  Baptists,  prominent  only  for  their   "  ignorance 
and  immorality"— the  "Hard-Shell"  or  "Black-Rock"  Bap- 
tist«,  whose  title  is  sufficiently  significant  without  comment — 
the  '•  Two-Seed"  Baptists,  a  stinted  and  waning  harvest  of 
ancient  Manicheism — the  sect  of  "  Close-Communion  Calvi- 
nistic"  Baptists,  an  amalgamation  of  Baptist  worship  and 
Calvinistic  doctrine — the  "  Free  Christian"  Baptists,  whose  ' 
doctrinal  views  are  in  general  the  same  as  the  Free-Will 
Baptists — the  "Six-Principle"  Baptists — and  so  on,  and  so 
on — and  how  did  corruption  originate  in  any  of  these  ?  or 
what  has  broken  the  Baptist  church  in  fragments  in  Christ- 
endom ? 

But  the  sagacious  Doctor,  confronted  on  every  hand  by  the 
truly  evangelical  character  of  the  paedobaptist  churches  in 
our  country,  with  apparent  candor  inquires,  "  In  our  country 
at  least  do  the  corruptions  alleged  exist,  if  at  all,  to  the  ex- 
tent indicated  ?"     And  he  answers :  "  I  am  happy  to  concede 
that  in  this  favored  land,  and  with  some  classes  of  our  paedo- 
baptist brethren,  its  evils  are  greatly  mitigated."     Fatal  con- 
cession— then  why  so  much  >  pompous  swelling,  ridiculous 
dogmatism,  and  pious  cant,  about  imaginary  evils,  existing 
only  in  the  excessive  vanity  of  a  mind  whose  judgment  is 
contracted  by  prejudice  and  perverted  by  sophistry?     Does 
not   the   Doctor  know  that  a  thousand  corruptions  in  the 
church  originated   in  causes  entirely  independent  of  infant 
baptism  ?     That  then  infant  baptism  was  abused  and  perver- 
ted in  common  with  almost  every  other  evangelical  institu- 
tion?    That  ambition  and  bigotry  and  cupidity  were  foun- 
tains of  numberless  evils  ?     That  false  philosophy  was  the 
parent  of  endless  heresies  and  superstitions?     That  intrigue 
and  worldly  policy  insidiously  engrafted  upon  the  church 
countless  innovations?     And  that  in  the  incipiency  and  pro- 
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gress  of  all  these  invasions  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  church  she  neglected  to  conform  to  the  Bible,  failed  to 
apply  rigidly  the  proper  tests  of  church  membership,  and 
wholly  neglected  the  proper  exercise  of  church  discipline  ? 
Had  she  done  all  these  faithfully,  corruption  would  have  been 
impossible. 

We  will  not  longer  detain  the  reader  with  a  systematic  re- 
view of  the  extraordinary  book  before  us,  but  close  this  arti- 
cle with  some  references  to  the  general  character  of  the  book 
and  its  author. 

The  "concluding  addresses"  are  the  exhortations  of  bigo- 
try, the  ebullitions  of  uncharitableness.  the  jugglery  of  prose- 
lytism,  the  scheme  of  schism,  and  the  crowning  "evils"  of 
the  volnme.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  evil,  and  the  only 
consolation  of  the  pious  heart  is,  that  "  th^  million"  will  de- 
tect, on  every  page  in  it,  the  elements  of  its  own  conclusive 
refutation.  The  author  displays  a  mind,  whose  character  is 
hatred  to  infant  baptism,  and  whose  ultimate  object  is  its  ex- 
termination. And  yet,  in  the  attempt,  the  Doctor  mingles 
neither  the  subtlety  of  sophistry  nor  the  solidity  of  reasoning. 
Instead  of  obtaining  enrolment  among  the  defenders  of  truth 
as  the  reward  of  courage  and  victory^  he  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  opposers  of  Pptestantism  as  the  recompense  of  te- 
merity and  defeat,  and  the  price  of  the  calumnies  which  he 
has  thrown  upon  illustrious  men  and  evangelical  churches. 
He  has  written  in  a  spirit  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  indulged  in  a  tone  of  severity  unsur- 
passed by  the  most  malignant  champions  of  infidelity  and 
heresy  in  any  age,  and  hence  his  work  can  contribute  nothing 
to  the  advancement  of  "  baptistical"  dogmas,  much  less  of 
true  piety.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  obvious 
truth,  that  violence  only  strengthens  opposition  and  confirms 
prejudices;  and  is  equally  incapable  of  overturning  the  truth 
and  suppressing  error.  Of  an  ardent  spirit,  without  penetra- 
tion, the  Doctor  fails  to  discriminate  between  true  courage 
and  rashness,  modesty  and  boldness,  courtesy  and  rudeness, 
zeal  and  vehemence,  meekness  and  dogmatism,  charity  and 
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asperity.  And  of  an  exclusive  bias,  he  confounds  abuses 
with  evils,  truth  with  error,  the  sanctities  of  Christianity  with 
the  profanations  of  popery,  the  institutions  of  God  with  the 
inventions  of  men,  and  the  purity  of  the  church  with  the 
corruptions  of  the  world.  Hjs  book  is  a  libel  on  Christen- 
dom, ascribing  to  infant  baptism,  one  of  its  institutions,  every 
thing  horrible,  abominable,  scandalous,  seditious,  infectious, 
treasonable,  schismatical,  heretical,  detestable  and  destructive  ; 
a  libel  to  which  Christian  charity  can  never  affix  her  seal,  and 
Christian  forbearance  can  hardly  be  extended.  It  is  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  of  religious  battle  against  Christendom,  calling 
•*the  million"  to  arms,  and  the  dismal  note  is  given  with  a 
peculiar,  undefinable  joy,  which  is  at  once  the  luxury  and 
reproach  of  a  bigoted  and  ungenerous  spirit,  originating  in  the 
combined  force  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  ilUregulated 
religious  zeal,  and  misconceptions  of  the  genius  and  vital 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christianity.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Doctor,  he  has  entered,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
upon  a  great  reformation.  But  he  displays  neither  the  abili- 
ties nor  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  a  work.  There 
is  not  in  bis  whole  book  one  argument  of  the  persuasive, 
sober  majesty  of  truth.  In  his  attack  upon  what  he  calls 
*' evils,"  he  displays  neither  vivacity  nor  energy,  but  presump- 
tion and^  dogmatism.  His  reasonings  being  little  more  than 
pompous  flourishes,  or  ludicrous  conceits,  are  without  evidence 
or  solidity.  His  style  is  simple,  without  force,  beauty  or 
elegance.  He  is  endued  with  neither  the  acuteness,  nor  the 
force  of  genius,  nor  the  learning,  nor  the  piety,  nor  the  can- 
dor, to  place  him  among  reformers,  much  less  at  the  head  of 
them.  He  is  neither  a  theologian,  nor  logician,  nor  philoso- 
pher, nor  scholar ;  for  he  possesses  neither  the  grasp  of  in- 
tellect, nor  the  extent  of  attainments,  nor  the  purity  of  spirit, 
that  constitute  those  elevated  characters.  Without  liberality, 
his  expositions  seem  to  have  originated  iu  considerations  of  a 
party  nature,  and  possess  nothing  of  that  comprehensiveness 
of  design  resembling  the  amplitude  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
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It  is  true,  he  indulges  in  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  indepen- 
dence, but  not  that  which  is  essential  to  the  character  and 
work  of  a  great  reformer,  but  characteristic  of  an  enthusiast, 
pursuing  a  chimera,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  age,  and  the  greatest  blessing  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
future ;  while  his  labor  is  virtually  anti-Christian,  and,  in 
fact,  controversial  suicide,  since  in  every  step  of  his  argument 
he  betrays  a  criminal  ignorance  of  that  which  in  infant  bap- 
tism belongs  essentially  to  our  common  Christianity,  and  that 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  general  mass  of  the  corruptions 
and  profanations  of  systematic  heresy.  Had  he  accurately 
and  with  delight  surveyed  the  heavenly  land,  and  the  whole 
field  of  polemic  theology,  he  never  would  have  returned  with 
such  a  terrific  report ;  his  book  would  never  have  appeared. 
A  Reformer  !  On  him  can  never  be  fixed  the  admiring  gaze 
of  posterity ;  to  him  can  never  be  awarded  the  wages  of  la- 
borious piety;  and  from  him  can  never  be  transmitted  that 
brilliant  and  useful  light  which  imparts  heat  and  life  to  dis- 
tant ages.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  intense  and  intensely 
increasing  light  now  in  the  heavens,  his  book,  not  as  a 
splendid  orb  that  gilds  the  clouds  and  mountain  tops  as  it 
rises,  but  as  an  inferior  star  that  wanes  upon  its  first  appear- 
ing, is  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  moral  firmament.  And  a 
reformer,  if  required,  would  be  a  martyr,  and  by  his  martyr- 
dom accelerate  the  march  of  mind  from  superstition,  and  error, 
and  slavery,  to  the  pure  worship,  and  truth,  and  freedom  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  so,  by  his  blood,  strengthen  the 
cement  that  unites  the  church  of  God  indissolubly,  and  es- 
tablishes it  immovably  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  and  not,  by 
amassing  imagined  "evil"  upon  "evil,"  attempt  to  overturn 
the  church,  in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  interested 
communities,  and  aggrandize  and  immortalize  himself.  Like 
men  of  an  inferior  spirit,  advocating  a  bad  cause,  he  is  warm 
and  vigorous  in  the  first  attack,  but  fainter  and  weaker  to  the 
close  of  the  contest,  where  his  spirits  wholly  evaporate ;  like 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  battle,  were  more 
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than  men,  but  in  the  end  wore  less  than  women.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ludicrous  than  self-sufficiency  in  men  of  inferior 
abilities,  and  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  modesty,  which,  in 
men  of  superior  abilities,  like  the  flame,  trembles  as  it  as- 
pires. 

Veritas. 


ART.  V. 


A  CRITIQUE  ON  DR.  L.  PIERCE'S  VIEW  OF  CHURCH  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By  Rev.  R.  Abbbt,  Miss. 


The  reverend  and  venerable  Dr.  Lovic  Pierce,  of  Georgia, 
has  given  the  church  several  well  written  articles,  embodying 
much  sober  thought  and  reflection,  in  several  late  numbers  of 
the  Q^uarterly.  Much  wholesome  teaching,  tending  to  call  ofi" 
the  mind  from  certain  loose  popular  notions  respecting  the 
subject  matter  in  hand,  may  be  gathered  from  these  articles. 
But  with  all  due  deference  to  the  talents,  learning  and  great 
experience  of  the  venerable  author  of  these  articles,  it  is  re- 
spectfully, though  with  much  distrust  and  hesitation,  sugges- 
ted, whether  he  may  not  have  fallen  into  error  in  some  of  his 
most  fundamental  principles.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  of 
this  opinion ;  and  as  the  discov>3ry  and  exposition  of  truth 
can  be  the  only  proper  object  and  aim  of  both,  he  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  present  his  objections,  and  endeavor  to 
sustain  them. 

Dr.  Pierce  sets  forth  his  opinion  of  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  ecclesiastical  polity,  according  to  the  Divine  Word,  on 
the  16th  page  of  the  January  number  of  the  Review,  thus 
distinctly  and  briefly.     After  alluding  to  some  of  the  chief  ele- 
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ments  of  civil  government,  and  holding  up  church  govern- 
ment in  contrast  therewith,  he  remarks : 

"  But  our  position  is,  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  hearen  (which 
kingdom  is  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  instituted  by  him  and 
his  apostles,  with  its  officials,  laws,  sacraments,  serriccs  and  discipline) 
are  a  moral  and  spiritual  monarchy." 

And  a  little  while  after  he  remarks  : 

*'  This  is  our  central  idea,  and  shall  be  our  point  of  departure  and  return 
in  this  essay/' 

And  on  the  35th  page  of  the  October  number,  1852,  he 
holds  the  following  language  : 

**  In  considering  thegOTernmental  department  of  the  church  of  God,  we 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  truth,  that  the  form  of  its  government 
is  monarchical.  We  must  advance  a  step  farther  and  say  it  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  in  so  far  as  what  is  allowed  or  disallowed  by  its  executive  action 
is  concerned." 

Precisely  here  issue  is  joined  with  the  venerable  Doctor, 
and  in  opposition  it  is  held  that  no  form  of  government  for  a 
Christian  church  is  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  or  is  neces- 
sarily inferrible  therefrom.  But  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Doctor,  the  Saviour  "  left  the  question  of  church  authority 
and  government  entirely  open,"  so  far  as  the  forms  and  mode 
of  procedure  are  concerned.  What  do  we  understand  by  a 
form  of  government?  It  is  this;  that,  first,  the  forming  and 
promulgation  of  rules  of  conduct,  and  secondly,  the  defining 
and  analysis  of  those  rules  in  their  special  application,  and 
thirdly,  the  execution  of  those  rules  in  cases  of  violation 
thereof,  are  committed  to  certain  persons  or  officers;  or  are  in 
fact  in  the  hands  of  certain  officers ;  in  contradistinction  to 
any  other  kind  of  officers ;  or  officers  exercising  less  or  more 
enlarged  functions.  Human  government,  whether  of  a  church 
or  a  state,  must  necessarily  consist  of  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  functions.  And  the  placing  of  these  functions  in 
the  hands  of  this  or  that  class  of  pc^rsons,  or  their  actually 
being  there,  in  contradistinction  to  their  distribution  other- 
wise, constitutes  the  essence  of  forms  in  government. 

There  are  but  two  orders  of  government  of  which   we 
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have  any  conception,  viz.,  divine  and  human.  A  theocracy  is 
a  mixture  of  both ;  of  which  a  word  will  be  spoken  after 
awhile.  The  government  of  a  church  is  a  human  govern- 
ment, in  the  very  same  sense  that  the  government  of  a  state 
is  such.  The  various  forms  of  civil  government,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  will  perhaps  illustrate,  as  easily  as  any  other 
way,  the  idea  of  the  several  or  various  forms  of  church  gov- 
ernment. Without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering,  or  at- 
tempting to  interfere,  with  sound  writers  on  Political  Econo- 
my, it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  fact,  there  are, 
or  can  be,  but  two  kinds  of  human  or  civil  government. 
The  one  is  a  despotism  or  monarchy,  in  the  most  strict  and 
absolute  sense ;  and  the  other,  a  democracy,  perfect  and  un- 
restricted. In  the  one  all  the  functions  of  government  vest 
directly  and  immediately  in  one  person;  and  in  the  other 
these  functions  are  equally  divided  amongst  all.  It  is  not 
likely  that  either  of  these  forms  of  government  ever  existed 
in  a  state,  large  or  small,  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Tho 
former  could  only  be  reduced  to  practice  on  a  very  small 
scale;  and  the  latter  could  not  continue  long  on  account  of 
the  jealousies  which  would  be  sure  to  arise  between  men  of 
years  and  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  other.  And  hence,  we  find  that  human  govern- 
ments, in  states,  are  modifications  of  these  two  absolute  forms, 
or  a  mixing  together  of  the  absolute  elements  of  each,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  proportion.  The  present  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  for  instance,  is  called  a  monarchy,  though  it 
is  modified  by  a  slight  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle; 
for  the  autocrat  requires  assistance  in  the  administration,  and 
therefore  parcels  out  the  functions  of  government  somewhat 
amongst  other  persons.  Other  governments,  that  are  called 
raonarchical,  have  still  more  of  the  democratic  principle  ;  that 
is,  the  functions  of  government  are  moie  widely  dilTused; 
and  still  they  retain  the  common  name  of  monarchies.  Still 
greater  infusions  of  the  principle  of  absolute  democracy  will 
give  a  government  the  name,  according  to  the  classifications 
of  political  doctors,  of  aristocracy  or  mixed  government^  or 
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republics.  But  there  are  no  precise  lines  of  division  that  can 
be  drawn  between  these  several  forms  of  civil  government ; 
for  example,  the  government  of  England  has  more  of  the 
democratic  principle  in  it,  although  called  a  monarchy,  than 
some  of  the  governments  south  of  us,  which  are  called  re- 
publican. 

Now  the  very  pertinent  and  important  question  arises ;  if 
the  government  of  the  Christian  church  were  divinely  or- 
dained to  be  a  "  monarchy,''  was  it  an  absolute  and  perfect 
monarchy;  or  if  a  modified  monarchy,  which  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been,  how  much  of  the  democratic  principle  was 
it  to  receive;  were  the  limits  of  its  modification  to  be  fixed 
here,  or  there,  or  at  a  still  farther  point  ?  To  say  that  it  was 
to  be  a  monarchy,  does  by  no  means  define  its  form,  unless 
the  degrees  of  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic  principles, 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  should  be  specifically  de- 
fined and  adjusted.  Was  it  to  be  a  monarchy  of  the  most 
free  or  the  most  stringent  character  practicable  ;  or  what  kind 
of  a  monarchy  was  it  to  be  ?  Or,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  monarchy,  how  monarchical  was 
it  to  be  ?  These  are  questions  that  ought  to  be  answered, 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  venerable  author  before  us  was 
correct  in  laying  it  broadly  down,  that  God  ordained  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  to  be  monarchical.  But  they  are 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered,  and  therefore  it  is  conclu- 
ded the  Doctor  was  in  error  in  laying  down  this  axiom.  The 
terms,  "amoral  and  spiritual  monarchy,"  are  not  easily  com- 
prehended. All  human  government  is  necessarily  moral,  but 
cannot  be  spiritual.  All  divine  government  is  necessarily 
spiritual,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  moral.  The  government 
of  God  is  a  spiritual  monarchy,  but  no  other  government  can 
be. 

Let  us  now  spend  a  few  minutes  in  looking  into  the  Bible, 
to  see  what  Christ  did  actually  say  and  teach  on  the  subject 
of  church  government;  and  after  finding  that  he  taught  noth- 
ing, as  to  any  form  thereof,  as  we  undoubtedly  shall,  we  will 
turn,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  analogy  of  nature  and  the  char- 
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acter  of  surronnding  circumstances,  where  we  will  see,  that 
for  him  to  have  done  so  would  have  frustrated  the  design  of 
Ihe  gospel,  and  have  produced  disruption  in  the  entire  scheme 
of  mercy.  And  first ;  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  we 
can  learn  nothing,  of  any  advantage  to  us,  on  this  subject. 
We  can  learn  here  what  the  character  of  the  government  of 
the  Jewish  church  actually  was;  and,  in  this  stream  of  histo- 
rical facts,  we  are  brought  to  admire  and  adore  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  but  this  is  foreign  from  the  immediate 
purpose  in  hand,  unless  we  find  where  it  is  written,  either  in 
precept  or  in  practice,  that  the  government  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament church  was  to  be  like  that  of  the  Old ;  or  find  the 
precise  lihes  of  difference  between  them.  But  contrary  to  all 
this,  we  find  theocracy  written  upon  the  very  front  of  the 
Jewish  polity.  There  is  believed  to  be  much  error  as  to  the 
design  and  end  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  character  of  the 
government  of  the  Jewish  church  was  a  theocracy.  A  the- 
ocracy is  a  direct,  immediate,  personal  interference  of  God  in 
the  affairs  of  human  government.  Consequently  it  is  essen- 
tially miraculous.  It  is  a  mixture  of  divine  and  human  gov- 
ernment. It  is  God  governing,  in  worldly,  political,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  directly,  by  a  continuous  miraculous 
manifestation  of  himself  or  his  power,  in  some  way  incom- 
prehensible to  any  except  those  to  whom  the  manifestation  is 
made.  It  is  a  miracle ;  not  a  miraculous  healing  of  a  wound 
or  raising  of  the  dead,  or  dividing  the  waters,  but  the  mirac- 
ulous governing  of  a  people;  a  state  and  a  church.  The 
form  of  the  Jewish  government,  however,  remained  pretty 
mnch  as  it  was  before  God  thus  interposed.  It  was  patriar- 
chal ;  and  in  process  of  time  became  so  modified  as  to  bo 
more  properly  called  an  aristocracy.  Still  the  theocratic  au- 
thority prevailed,  with,  however,  considerable  modification  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  until  it  became  nearly  or  quite  extinct  upon 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  form 
of  government  in  a  Christian  church?  Nothing.  If  it  was 
designed   as  a  perpetual  model  of  church  government,  then 
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why  may  it,  in  much  or  in  little,  be  departed  from?  If  it 
was  laid  aside  on  the  remodeling  of  the  church,  then  let  it  be 
laid  aside  altogether.  "  That  the  mind  of  God  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  us  through  a  careful  examination  of  the  divine  in- 
dications made  to  the  Jews,"  is  very  certain,  but  the  question 
is,  what  are  we  to  learn  respecting  the  mind  of  God  by  these 
indications?  Are  we  to  learn  a  form  of  church  government 
for  us  to  copy?  Or  are  we  to  learn  what  form  of  church 
government  was  practiced  in  those  days?  The  lattermost 
assuredly,  and  not  the  former.  From  these  indications  we 
learn  how  God  brought  up  out  of  the  depths  of  a  broad  sea 
of  idolatry  an  embryo  church  ;  and  how  he  brought  it  on 
through  its  infancy,  teaching  it  a  little  at  a  time;  and  how 
he  guarded  it  against  the  inroads  of  surrounding  dangers,  and 
nursed  it,  and  prepared  it  to  receive  another,  and  still  another 
lesson  in  religion ;  and  how  he  led  his  people  by  a  way  they 
knew  not,  on  and  upward,  showing  them  still  more  of  their 
relation  to  himself,  and  teaching  them,  day  by  day,  more  of 
the  principles  of  their  responsibility,  until,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  it  became  practicable  and  expedient  for  Christ  himself 
to  be  introduced  to  them.  The  character  and  the  form  of 
their  government  was  one  of  the  many  expedients  resorted  to 
in  the  entire  scheme  of  arrangements ;  it  was  a  proper  thing 
in  its  proper  place,  bnt  would  be  no  more  applicable  now,  in 
this  noonday  of  Christianity,  than  would  the  institution  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  the  sojournings  in  Palestine,  the  worship 
by  sacrifice,  or  the  services  of  the  temple.  When  we  travel 
in  the  night,  we  need  a  taper,  or  other  incidental  helps,  that 
may  be  safely  laid  aside  on  the  rising  of  the  sun.  When  a 
man  has  acquired  his  education,  the  particular  means  which 
were  adopted  to  teach  him  to  read,  or  to  write  his  name,  are 
no  longer  useful  in  prosecuting  the  duties  of  life.  The  the- 
ocracy of  the  Jews  was  adapted  to  darkness  and  twilight,  but 
we  live  in  a  sunlight  age. 

Turning  then  to  the  New  Testament,  what  do  we  find  on 
the  subject  of  church  government?  Beyond  the  supposition 
that  the  Christian  community  is  to  be,  in  some  way  and  by 
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some  form,  efficiently  governed^  we  fiad  extremely  little.  On 
the  subject  of  the  form  of  such  government  we  find  not  one 
word.  The  terms  "  church  government,"  are,  perhaps,  some- 
times used  without  attaching  any  very  definite  idea  to  them ; 
and,  sometimes,  possibly,  an  incorrect  idea.  The  church 
itself,  properly  considered,  needs  no  government ;  is  not  a 
subject  of  government ;  but  the  individual  persons,  who  com- 
pose the  church,  should  be  required  to  conform  to  some  gen- 
eral rules  of  external  conduct,  conformable  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  church,  for  the  universal  religious  benefit  of  the  whole. 
This  is  the  government  of  the  people  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular association.  It  is  the  government  of  men,  not  as  citi- 
zens of  a  state,  but  as  members  of  a  voluntary  community. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  divine  government  of  a  church, 
or  of  persons  as  members  of  a  church.  The  divine  govern- 
ment applies  to  men ;  the  race,  without  any  reference  to  the 
relation  they  bear  to  each  other.  God  makes  no  rules  for 
these  men  because  they  associate  as  Christians,  nor  for  those 
because  they  do  not.  He  requires  of  all  men  that  they  be 
Christians  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  general  law.  But  still, 
inasmuch  as  the  fact  was  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  and 
still  is,  that  some  men  will  not  be  Christians  and  join  in  as- 
sociation with  others  as  such,  those  who  do,  knowing  this 
fact,  are  bound  to  do,  and  abstain  from  doing  certain  things 
in  respect  to  such  wicked  persons.  All  men  are  required  to 
withdraw  from  wicked  persons. 

But  we  are  to  suppose  that,  in  the  voluntary  association, 
that  is,  in  the  church,  there  is  a  person  who  does  things  in- 
compatible with  Christianity,  and  so  the  rule  decides,  hypo- 
thetically,  that  he  is  a  wicked  man.  Now  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Why  it  is  the  personal  and  individual  duty  of  every 
one  to  expel  him ;  th§t  is,  to  withdraw  from  him.  But  all 
are  not  informed  of  the  delinquency,  or  if  informed,  consider 
the  question  doubtful.  What  now  is  to  be  done?  Here 
what  is  called  church  government  begins.  There  must  be 
some  public  and  authoritative  mode  instituted  by  which  the 
question  may  be  determined.    The  rules  by  which  we  proceed. 
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in  determining  this  question,  are  what  is  called  the  form  of 
church  government.  These  rules  are  human  rules,  not  divine. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  thing  must  be  done,  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  how  it  must  be  done.  If  it  were  practicable  and 
expedient,  one  person  might  determine  all  these  questions  for 
the  entire  church  peremptorily.  This  would  be  "  an  absolute 
monarchy."  Or  the  church  might  be  divided  into  several 
small,  independent  associations,  and  at  the  head  of  each  one 
of  these  divisions  there  might  be  one  person  to  determine 
absolutely,  and  without  appeal,  such  questions.  This  would 
be  a  kind  of  modified,  secondary,  limited  or  provincial  mon- 
archy, the  particular  character  of  which  would  be  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  chiefs  received  their  appoint* 
ment.  Or  the  entire  Christian  community  might  be  subdivi- 
ded into  still  smaller  portions,  embracing  those,  or  a  part  of 
those,  in  a  town  or  county,  and  at  the  head  of  each  of  these 
there'might  be  one  exercising  absolute  rule.  If  these  rulers, 
such  as  we  commonly  call  pastors,  were  entirely  independent 
of  each  other,  their  authority  might,  in  a  very  subordinate 
sense,  be  called  monarchical ;  but  if  they  were  amenable  to 
each  other,  in  any  synodical  sense,  it  would  be  an  aristocracy 
of  a  very  high  and  stringent  character.  But  if  there  existed 
the  right  of  appeal  from  such  decisions,  or  if  other  persons  in 
the  association  were  allowed  to  sit  in  council  with  such  ru- 
lers, or  act  before  or  after  them  in  the  matter,  then  the  gov- 
ernment would  4)0  more  properly  called  an  aristocracy  of  a 
very  mild  and  tolerant  character.  And  this,  after  all,  is  per- 
haps the  form  or  character  of  most  Christian  or  church  gov- 
ernments. If  such  rulers  or  presidents  were  chosen,  at  short 
intervals,  by  the  male  adult  members  of  the  church,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  republican.  If  the  rulers  and  all  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  were  so  chosen,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
properly  called  a  democratic  government.  And  if  all  these 
officers  were  chosen  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  membership, 
then  it  would  be  a  pure  democracy.  Now  which  of  these 
several  forms  of  government  shall  be  adopted,  or  what  modi- 
fications between  any  two  of  them  shall  be  established,  are 
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questions  of  expediency,  not  determined  in  Scripture,  but  left 
open  for  men  to  decide.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  men 
to  decide  them  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar  case.  A  correct  and  wise  settlement  of  these  points,  at 
one  time  and  place,  cannot  be  pleaded  absolutely  as  a  criterion 
for  all  other  churches. 

There  is  another  element,  however,  of  church  government, 
besides  that  which  relates  to  the  cases  of  wicked  persons  in 
the  church.  The  more  healthful  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
Christianity  requires  the  establishment  of  various  rules  of  ex- 
pediency in  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  For  exam* 
pie,  a  ministry  may  be  local  or  itinerant ;  there  may  be  mii^ 
sionaries  here  or  there,  or  in  neither  place ;  there  may  be  class 
meetings  or  love-feasts,  or  neither ;  there  may  or  may  not  be 
presbyter  or  bishop  with  such  or  such  jurisdiction.  All  these 
are,  like  the  former  class  of  questions,  matters  of  expediency, 
to  be  determined,  for  the  time,  by  Christian  men,  because 
ihey  arc  not  determined  in  the  Scriptures.  Who  shall  deter- 
mine these  questions,  or  how  shall  they  be  determined,  is  the 
same  as  to  ask  what  form  of  church  government  shall  we 
have. 

Although  there  are  no  directions  in  the  Biblo  as  to  any 
form  of  government  the  church  must  have,  yet  the  historical 
part  of  the  New  Testament  gives  us  considerable  intimation 
as  to  what  kind  of  government  actually  existed  generally  in 
apostolic  times.  In  early  days  the  government  of  the  church 
for  the  most  part  rather  resembled  a  pretty  stringent  republi- 
canism, or  a  rather  mild  aristocracy.  That  it  was  in  fact  in 
a  very  considerable  degree  popular,  seems  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble. The  apostles  were  rather  the  servants  than  the  rulers  of 
the  churches.  The  churches,  at  least  sometimes,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  apostles,  elected  their  own  officers ;  Acts  6  :  1-6. 
In  a  case  of  crime,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.,  5th  chapter,  the 
church  seems  to  have  judged  in  the  matter.  In  a  case  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pierce,  the  instruction  is,  ^<  Tell  it  to  the 
church."  The  epistles  of  the  apostles  were  addressed  either 
to  the  churches  or  to  the  brethren  and  ministry  conjointly. 
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Even  upon  questions  of  religious  belief  the  church  seems  to 
have  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  ministry,  as  is  seen  in  the 
15th  cha{).  of  Acts.  In  apostolic  times,  nor  in  fact  until 
about  the  time  of  the  corruptions  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, do  we  see  the  slightest  trace  of  monarchical  rule  ia 
the  Christian  church. 

This  however  determines  nothing  beyond  those  historical 
facts.  What  the  form  of  church  government  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  in  Palestine,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  or 
must  bo  here  now.  are  very  different  questions.  It  will  not 
require  a  very  thorongh  examination  into  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  church  under  the  Roman  government, 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  see  that  their  ecclesiastical  rule 
must  have  been  of  a  very  mild,  persuasive,  and  a  somewhat 
popular  character.  We  are  not  under  the  Romans,  nor  are 
Paul,  Peter  and  John  with  us.*  The  question  with  us  is, 
what  kind  of  church  government  is  best  for  us?  This  ques- 
tion will  not  be  examined  in  this  essay  however.  But  this 
much  of  a  remark  may  perhaps  be  ventured,  that  as  a  general 
thing,  in  our  days,  we  have  a  little  more  of  government  and 
not  quite  so  much  of  religion,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  design.  A  church  with  about  the  proper  qua^ntum  of 
religion  does  not  need  so  much  government  as  perhaps  might 
be  supposed.  And  again,  there  is  an  idea  not  entirely  with- 
out merit,  and  which  runs  somewhat  on  this  wise,  that  <'  that 
government  is  best  which  is  best  administered."  An  English 
monarchy  is  better  than  a  French  republic  or  a  South  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

We  come  next  to  enquire  whether  a  uniform  system  of 
government  would  not  be  likely  to  frustrate  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  the  gospel  scheme?  The  church  is  an  institution  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  a  thing  separate  and  distinct  from  the  gospel, 
and  not  necessary  to  its  existence.  But  there  can  be  no 
church  without  church  government ;  for  it  is  the  laws  of  a 
church  and  the  means  of  their  execution  that  constitute  its 
essence.  The  gospel  as  a  practical  system  is  precisely  fitted 
and  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
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all  men,  in  all  conceivable  states  and  relations ;  and  the  church, 
as  a  nseftii  and  proper  institution  of  the  gospel,  designed  to 
accompany  it  wherever  it  goes,  must  also  be  so  adapted,  and 
be  in  like  manner,  capable  of  subsisting  in  efficiency  and 
strength  in  all  conceivable  human  conditions.  Look  at  the 
variety  of  human  conditions  and  circumstances.  Now  the 
design  is  evidently,  that  in  each  of  these  there  shall  be  a 
church.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  most  enlightened,  intelligent 
and  religious  community,  where  the  minister  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  only  mediocrity  amongst  the  people.  There  the  peo- 
ple are  quite  unlearned  and  ignorant.  Here  again  they  are 
vicious,  stupid  and  sensual,  with  a  very  few  exceptions;  and 
there  is  a  missionary  station  where  the^  people  are  savage?. 
Would  the  same  form  of  church  government  be  best  suited  to 
the  most  enlightened  portions  of  Georgia,  and  the  most  be- 
nighted portions  of  China?  Here  is  a  ship's  company,  far 
away  on  the  ocean  ;  and  there  are  prisoners  of  war,  shut  up 
in  an  island  of  the  sea.  Here  is  an  army,  under  military 
discipline ;  and  there  are  three  hundred  congress  men.  Here 
are  the  slaves,  on  southern  plantations ;  there  the  colliers  of 
England,  the  coolies  of  China,  the  sailors  of  a  man-of-war,  or 
a  laud  or  sea-exploring  expedition.  In  each  one  of  these 
places,  there  ought  to  be,  there  is  designed  to  be,  a  Christian 
church ;  the  gospel  ought  to  be  ministered  and  the  people 
onght  to  live  in  church  and  Christian  fellowship.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  same  form  of  church  government  would  be 
best  adapted  to  the  ends  of  church  organization  in  all  these 
circumstances,  whatever  form  of  government  might  be  se- 
lected. 

But  it  may  be  safely  supposed  that  we  have  seen  very  little 
of  human  condition,  and  we  are  therefore  very  incapable  of 
speaking  of  its  variety.  We  look  back  a  few  years,  and  we 
call  those  days  ancient ;  a  little  shorter  view,  and  those  years 
were  old  times ;  the  last  century  comprises  the  later  ages  of 
the  world ;  and  thus  we  talk  of  and  teach  what  we  call  chro- 
nology. But,  perhaps,  chronology  has  not  yet  numbered  its 
first  incipient  datable  period.     Perhaps  the  church  has  not 
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yet  merged  into  a  proper  infancy.  Who  are  to  see  the  ruddy 
buddings  of  its  childhood?  What  is  to  be  the  condition  of 
its  youth  ?  What  is  to  be  the  condition  of  the  church  as  the 
world  passes  gradually  on  and  on  through  a  thousand  centu- 
ries, and  merges  into  early  manhood,  and  as  it  rises  into  riper 
years  and  old  age?  What  will  twenty,  an  hundred,  or  a 
thousand  millions  of  years  bring  about?  Are  a  thousand 
millions  of  years  a  long  time  ;  too  long  to  talk  abdut  ?  Loiig^, 
as  compared  with  what?  It  is  a  long  period  compared  with 
a  shorter  period.  It  is  a  long  period  compared  with  the  life 
of  a  man,  whose  years  are  threescore  and  ten ;  or  the  life  of 
a  fly,  whose  age  is  an  hour.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
Is  it  a  long  period  compared  with  the  life  of  a  world  ?  No 
man  will  say  it  is  absolutely  a  long  period.  Its  relation  to 
eternity  is  the  same  as  any  other  period.  What  changes  are 
society  and  the  face  of  the  world  to  pass  through  ?  Look  at 
the  present  condition  of  civilization  and  civil  polity.  Look 
at  Africa  and  China.  Look  at  Mohamedanism  and  Popery. 
How  long  will  missionaries  be  necessary  ?  Most  likely  a  very 
short  time.  We  look  for  great  changes  to  take  place  in  even 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years,  in  the  state  of  learning, 
science,  infidelity,  truth,  religion  and  such  things.  How  long 
will  infidelity  exist  in  the  world  ? 

Now  all  these  suggestions,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
made,  indicate  that  the  battles  of  the  gospel  will  be  fought  on 
a  thousand  different  fields,  with  many  different  kinds  of  wea- 
pons; in  many  different  ways,  and  with  a  variety  of  results. 
The  armies  of  the  Lord  must  address  themselves  to  the  armies 
of  sin,  according  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the 
latter.  Millenial  dawn  will  burst  upon  the  world  some  day ; 
and  who  knows  what  that  will  be?  Organized,  systematic, 
or  outright  opposition  to  religion  will  then  be  at  an  end.  But 
the  warfare  is  still  to  be  prosecuted ;  no  one  knows  how  long  ; 
upon  other  grounds.  Who  can  tell  how  long  separate  and 
distinct  ecclesiastical  organizations,  such  as  we  now  call 
churches,  will  be  kept  up,  or  be  useful  or  necessary  ?  Surely 
these  things  arc  not  necessary  to  Christianity.     Sectarian  di* 
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fisions,  within  proper  bounds  and  under  suitable  regulations, 
are  believed  to  be  useful  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
Bat  who  can  tell  how  long  they-  will  be  useful  j  how  long 
they  will  exist  ?     In  short,  looking  even  a  little  way  into  this 
unexplored  sea  of  mutation  ;  those  more  than  radical  changes 
and  transformations  which  evidently  lie  upon  the  face  of  the 
future;  who  can  tell  how  long  church  government,  of  any 
kind,  will  be  necessary,  or  even  exist?     Church  government 
is  not  an  absolutely  essential  adjunct  of  the  gospel.     The  es* 
senrial  functions  of  government  and  of  the  ministry  are  so 
far  from  being  identical,  that  they  are  very  opposite  in  their 
natures.     The  one  is  rule,  and  the  other  is  service.     Nothing 
vests  them,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  same  person,  but 
temporary  expediency  and  custom.     But  no  man  can  tell  how 
soou  it  may  become  obviously  necessary  or  proper  that  the 
minister  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  government.     No  man  can  tell  how  soon  all  human  gov- 
ernment, at  least  that  of  the  church,  and  the  state,  may  be 
most  properly  and  judiciously  vested  in  the  same  persons. 
Nothing  requires  their  separation  now  but  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  political  world.     In  fact,  the  moral  features  of  the 
world  may  so  change,  though  this  is  at  present  quite  unlikely, 
that  family  rule  itself  may  give  place  to  a  better  system  of 
domestic  control.      There  are  but  three  things  within  our 
knowledge  that  we  can  regard  as  absolutely  stable  ;  God,  the 
Bible,  and  man's  natural  constitution.     Christianity,  religion, 
are  always  necessarily  the  same,  because  God  and  his  Word 
will  remain  as  they  are.     But  the  external  circumstances,  or 
Diere  habiliments  of  Christianity,  are  matters  of  temporary 
expediency,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  existing 
and  surrounding  circumstances.     The  question,  how  much 
of  the  functions  of  government  shall  be  exercised  by  this 
oflScer,  and  how  much  by  that? — whether  certain  jurisdiction 
shall  extend  here,  or  be  restricted  there? — whether  a  minister 
shall  preside  in  this  assembly,  or  in  that? — whether  there 
shall  be  such  an  officer  as  we  call  presiding  elder,  and  what 
class  of  duties  shall  be  assigned  to  him  ? — whether  there  shall 
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be  a  class-leader,  what  shall  be  his  duties,  and  how  he  shall 
receive  his  appointment  ? — whether  the  ministers,  and  what 
ministers,  shall  meet  in  annual,  biennial,  or  semi-annual  con- 
ferences, or  other  kinds  of  synods? — who  shall  preside  in 
these  assemblies,  and  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  his  authori- 
ty  ? — these,  and  a  thousand  other  questions  that  pertain  essen- 
tially to  the  government  of  the  church,  cannot  one  of  them 
be  answered  absolutely.     To  answer  them  properly  we  must 
first  take  an  observation,  and  enquire  into  the  present  slate  of 
the  world  and  of  the  church.     And  we  will  find  it  expedient 
to  give  such  and  such  officers,  such  and  such  functions  of 
government.      Again,  a   thousand   years  afterward,   or   ten 
thousand,  or  ten  years  afterward,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  duties  and  powers  assigned  to  two  or  three  officers  shall  be 
vested  in  one,  or  some  of  them  dispensed  with  altogether. 

The  more  unenlightened  and  ignorant  the  church,  and  the 
more  vicious  and  stupid  the  people,  the  more  stringent,  cen- 
tralized and  despotic  must  be  the  form  of  church  government. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  proper  modifications  of  human 
government  everywhere ;  and  church  government  is  human 
government.  When  an  uneducated  youth  shall  not  be  found  ; 
when  a  higher  condition  of  science  and  learning  than  is  now 
found  in  our  best  colleges  shall  be  common  among  all 
classes ;  when  infidelity  shall  not  be  known ;  when  the  morals 
of  all  classes  of  society  shall  present  a  better  appearance  than 
that  of  our  churches  now  does ;  must  church  government  be 
precisely  the  same,  in  its  form,  that  it  should  be  now  at  our 
missionary  stations  ?  Let  it  be  repeated,  that  the  gospel  is 
precisely  suited  to  mankind  in  all  possible  circumstances  and 
conditions.  But  church  government,  a  mere  incident  or  in- 
stitution of  the  gospel,  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  cannot 
be  thus  universally  adapted,  because  its  very  existence  is  only 
incidentally,  and  not  absolutely  necessary.  Suppose  nine 
tenths  of  the  people  in  all  the  most  irreligious  neighborhoods 
of  the  earth  were  thoroughly  sanctified  Christians,  say  ten 
years?  Suppose,  in  a  higher  state  of  intelligence  than  we 
can  well  conceive  of,  an  irreligious,  an  unsanctified  man  or 
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woman  could  not  be  found  ?  Whal  then  of  the  '•  monarchy'' 
of  church  government?  And  who  knows  how  soon  the 
world  may  present  that  appearance  ?  And  who  knows  that 
then  the  gospel  has  run  one  half,  or  one  tenth,  or  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  course?  Now  take  any  particular  form  of 
church  government  we  may ;  modify  and  arrange  it  {is  we 
choose,  and  endeavor  to  adapt  it  to  the  church  in  all  possible 
conditions,  and  see  what  difficulties  and  disadvantages  will  be 
encountered.  The  Lord  wisely  avoided  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, by  leaving  the  question  of  government  an  "open 
qnestioD,"  not  closed,  as  are  the  conditions  of  salvation. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  intelligent  person  can 
be  absolutely  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  any  particular  form  of 
government.  The  proper  government  of  a  family,  according 
to  universal  acquiescence,  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. The  government  of  small,  common  schools,  is 
mostly,  or  should  be,  monarchical ;  that  of  larger  literary  in- 
stitutions partakes  more  of  the  aristocratic  form.  Military 
and  maritime  government  is  aristocratic.  The  government  of 
manufacturers  and  large  industrial  associations  is  generally  a 
mixture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  that  of  voluntary  com- 
panies, or  associations,  is  mostly  of  the  elective,  nK>narchical 
form.  Judicial  government,  in  England  and  the  Unite.d 
States,  is  mostly  a  very  stringent  monarchy,  or  a  very  high 
aristocracy.  Ecclesiastical  government,  here  and  in  England, 
is  mostly  aristocratic,  though  oftentimes  it  has  some  of  the 
republican  principle  infused.  It  is  the  settled  belief,  in  this 
country,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  opinion  of  the  world,  that 
under  certain  and  peculiar  circumstances  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  best  for  a  state.  Though  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  as  it  respects  morlils 
and  intelligence,  would  admit  of  its  adoption  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  For  the  most  part,  though  with  considerable 
odds  oftentimes,  in  favor  of  the  government,  and  against  the 
people,  civil  governments  are  well  adapted  to  the  morality 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.     And  so  it  is  with  the  church. 
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Let  the  principles  of  Christianity  prevail ;  let  the  people  be 
intelligent  and  religions,  and  there  is  no  risk  whatever  in 
leaving  the  question  of  the  form  of  government  "  an  open 
question."  It  will  take  care  of  itself.  Religious  and  intelli- 
gent men  need  not  to  be  governed.  They  only  need  some 
mutually  binding  rules  for  all  to  work  up  to.  And  who  is 
better  calculated  to  make  these  rules  than  wise  and  religious 
.men,  well  versed  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case?  Wc 
may  invest  such  a  man  with  the  functions  of  the  minis- 
try, but  that  surely  does  not  enable  him  the  better  to  make 
wholesome  laws.  Nor  does  it,  by  any  means,  enable  him 
wisely  and  judiciously  to  give  explication  and  application  to 
those  laws.  Though  as  a  minister,  having  the  church  and 
its  interests  constantly  before  his  mind,  he'  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  be  a  good  and  efficient  executor  of  those  laws. 
Still  the  functions  of  the  ministry  and  government  are  quite 
dissimilar. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  human  government,  as  it  is 
applied  severally  to  the  various  associations  among  men,  there 
is  more  affinity  between  that  of  the  state  and  the  church,  than 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  natural 
difference  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  as  in  the 
family ;  nor  a  difference  arising  out  of  the  rights  of  property, 
as  in  associations  of  labour,  and  the  like.  The  end  is  mutual 
advantage.  No  one  has  a  separate  personal  interest  to  sub- 
serve, except  in  a  restricted  and  subordinate  sense.  Questions 
of  personal  right  may  arise,  but  every  one  is  interested  in  their 
proper  adjustment.  The  advancement  of  the  whole,  in  the 
principles  of  right,  in  opposition  to  every  thing  that  is  wrong, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  aim  and  effort  of  all,  and  of  each  one. 
Monarchical  government,  then,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  se- 
lected as  the  universal  system  of  polity  for  the  church,  be- 
cause, in  its  very  idea,  it  supposes  an  interest  in  the  monarch, 
which  is  not  common  among  the  members  of  the  community. 
If  monarchical  government  is  allowable,  whenever  it  is  allow- 
able, as  the  government  of  a  state,  it  is  not  because  it  is  ab- 
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stractly,  the  proper  fo^m  of  civil  polity,  but  because,  inciden- 
tally, the  condition  of  the  people  will  not  allow  of  a  better 
form.     And  why  may  we  not  so  argue  of  the  church  ? 

Where  there  is  a  national  purity  among  the  people,  govern- 
ing and  governed ;  or  where  the  interests  of  all  are  the  same, 
the  republican  form  of  government  seems  to  be  the  natural 
form.  It  seems  to  harmonise  most  and  best  with  man's  con- 
stitution and  natural  rights;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
why  this  principle  will  not  apply  as  well  lo  the  government 
of  a  church  as  a  state.  But  the  question  is,  when  is  the  state, 
or  when  is  the  church,  ready  for  the  introduction  of  this  na- 
tural government  ?  That  the  state  can  safely  receive  it  at  a 
far  earlier  period  in  the  advancement  of  morals  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  church  can.  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the 
latter  operates  upon  a  platform  of  morality  and  virtue  far 
above  the  former.  In  the  present  condition  of  things,  per- 
haps, neither  could  be  safely  removed  from  the  grounds  they 
respectively  occupy.  To  improve  the  form  of  government  in 
the  church,  we  must  first  improve  its  morals  and  its  religion, 
and  also  administer  better  the  form  of  government  we  at  pre* 
sent  have.  Then,  in  a  greatly  improved  state  of  morals,  in- 
telligence and  religion,  we  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  see 
what  changes  will  be  expedient  in  her  polity. 


Vol.  VIII. — 6 
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ART.  VI. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE 
REV.  HEZEKIAH  G.  LEIGH,  D.  D. 


B7  Bar.  WlUiM  A.  Smith.  D.  D ,  Pm.  E.  X.  ColUg*. 

John  1  :  47.    <' Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  ia  whom  is  do  guile !" 

In  respect  to  the  individual  of  whom  the  Saviour  spoke 
these  words,  no  remark  is  required.  We  select  them  as  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  in  themselves  considered,  to  the  distin- 
guished personage,  on  the  occasion  of  whose  death  we  are 
now  assembled ;  distinguished  no  less  for  his  eminent  position 
and  attainments  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  than  for  his  per- 
sonal character  as  a  Christian.  In  preaching  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  a  private  individual,  we  consider  his  history  as  private 
matter,  and  are  at  liberty  to  be  silent.  We  usually  discuss 
some  important  doctrine  or  precept  of  religion  which  we  sup- 
pose will  exemplify,  in  the  minds  of  those  competent  to  make 
the  application,  the  virtues  or  the  vices  by  which  he  was 
chiefly  characterized.  But  when  called  to  bury  those  who 
were  illustrious  by  position,  or  eminent  for  their  public  ser- 
vices, we  are  allowed  to  speak  to  the  facts  of  their  history, 
and  if  need  be,  even  to  discuss  their  claims  to  that  measure 
of  public  attention  which  they  received  in  virtue  of  thejr 
oflice  or  their  services.  On  such  occasions,  it  is  proper  to 
employ  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  supposed  to  find  a 
striking  application  of  its  truth  and  importance  in  those  vir- 
tues and  services  which  are  brought  to  view  in  the  analysis  of 
their  character.  This  is  the  use  we  propose  to  make  of  the 
passage:  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile!" 
Such  we  doubt  not  was  our  beloved  friend.  Rev.  Dr.  Leigh. 
His  experience  as  a  Christian;  his  sterling  integrity;  his  em- 
inent abilities  and  great  success  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
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and  the  honest  devotion  with  which  he  consecrated  his  whole 
life  to  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  will  striking^ 
ly  illustrate  what  it  is  to  be  '^  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is 
no  guile." 

Brother  Leigh  was  born  in  Perquimans  county,  N.  C,  on 
the  23d  day  of  November  1795.  He  was  converted  to  God 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  was  received,  on  probation, 
in  the  Virginia  Conference,  in  February  1818.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Conference,  in  1836,  he  attached  himself  to  that 
part  which  became  the  N.  C.  Conference,  of  which  he  re- 
mained a  prominent  and  useful  member.  Of  the  incidents  of 
his  converson  and  dedication  to  the  ministry,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  speak.  His  life,  his  whole  life,  no  less  than  his 
peaceful  death,  illustrates  the  sound  and  truly  evangelical 
character  of  his  conversion  to  God.  By  reference  to  the 
'•minutes,'-'  it  will  be  seen  that  he  successively  filled  the 
following  appointments,  viz.  :^  Bedford,  Raleigh,  Gloucester, 
Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Meherrin  district,  James  river  district, 
Agency  for  R.  M.  College,  Petersburg  district,  Raleigh  district, 
and  Henderson  circuit.  He  was  a  second  time  agent  for  R. 
M.  College,  and  P.  E.  of  Raleigh  district,  and  for  five  years 
and  nine  months,  he  was  without  an  appointment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  his  health.  But  during  this  time  he 
was  often  able  to  preach,  and  rendered  eminent  service  to  the 
church  at  college,  and  at  various  other  places  near  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  appointed  to  every  General  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  from  1824  to  the  time  of  its  division,  and 
attended  every  session,  except  that  of  1814,  from  which  he 
was  detained  by  sickness.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Louisville  convention  in  1845,  and  of  each  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  He  was  twenty-nine 
years  actively  engaged  in  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry : 
twelve  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  church,  as  a  single  man. 
In  1830  he  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Crump,  of 
Greensville,  Ta. ;  who  still  lives,  with  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
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Of  his  character  as  a  husband  and  father,  we  do  not  desiga 
to  speak.  His  memory  is  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  those 
most  dear  to  him  whilst  he  lived.  They  will  continue,  with- 
out the  aid  of  "monumental  stone,"  or  of  eulogium  from  us, 
to  cherish  the  fondest  recollections  of  those  exalted  domestic 
virtues,  which  now  give  a  hallowed  authority  to  all  the  pre- 
cepts by  which  he  sought  to  govern  his  family.  ,  We  turn  to 
those  points  of  his  character  in  which  the  public  have  a  com- 
mon interest.  We  propose  to  notice  his  character  as  a 
Christian;  as  a  Preacher;  and  as  a  patron  of  learning. 
Let  us,  then,  consider 

I.  His  character  as  a  Christian. 

We  do  not  introduce  this  topic  to  furnish  the  occasion  of  a 
biographical  sketch  ;  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  one  stri- 
king feature  in  his  Christian  character;  namely,  the  extent  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  "  the  witness  of  the  Spirit"  entered 
into  his  theological  views,  and  his  personal  experience.  This 
doctrine,  in  the  form  of  words  in  which  the  Methodists  are 
accustomed  to  express  it,  has,  from  the  beginning,  formed  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  Methodist  theology.  It  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  test  and  measure  of  Christian  experience. 
That  "  the  Spirit  itself  beareih  witness  with  our  spirits,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God,"  is  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Methodism,  in  the  department  of  experimental  religion.  The 
enjphasis  with  which  Wesley,  and  the  great  and  good  men  of 
his  day,  insisted  on  this  as  the  privilege  of  every  child  of 
God,  provoked  the  charge  of  fanaticism  from  the  cold  and 
calculating  formalism  of  that  age ;  and  although  the  Scriptu- 
ral authority  for  this  truth,  and  the  holiness  of  thousands  who 
professed  it  have  steadily  rebuked  the  error  which  excepts  to 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  defining  Christian  experi- 
ence, there  are  still  to  be  found  many  who  reiterate  the 
charge.  But  this  great  Bible  truth  continues  to  be  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  Methodist  experience.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  love,  joy  and  peace,"  enters  largely  into  the  charac- 
ter of  every  truly  experimental  Christian.     And  that  "love. 
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joy  and  peace,"  should  enter  into  our  experience,  as  the  im- 
mediate "fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  is  not  only  a  doctrine,  "very 
full  of  comfort,"  but  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  ap- 
probation of  our  most  deliberate  judgment.  In  Methodist 
philosophy,  we  can  no  otherwise  account  for  the  existence  of 
these  eminent  graces,  than  by  tracing  them  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  as  a  witnessing  spirit. 
They  are  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  They  exist  in  the  heart, 
and,  as  we  conceive,  must  be  produced  there  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  their  existence,  on  any  known  princi- 
ples of  our  mental  natures,  than  by  considering  them  as  the 
immediate  result  of  that  presentation  of  Scripture  truth  to 
the  mind,  which  He  can  only  make ;  and  of  that  awakened 
impulse  of  our  feelings,  which  He  only  can  produce,  enabling 
us  fully  to  believe;  intellectually  and  devotionally  to  feel 
what  we  believe  j  or  to  trust  confidently  in  the  truth  of  that 
which  we  believe.  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  enable  us  to  realize  that  clear,  devotional  persuasion  or 
belief,  that  God  doth  freely  accept  us  through  the  infinite 
merit  of  his  Son,  and  love  us  as  a  reconciled  Father;  and 
thus  to  claim  confidently,  though  humbly,  the  relation  of 
children;  "and  if  of  children  then  of  heirs;  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;"  which  is  not  only  the  essential 
matter  of  Christian  comfort,  but  is  also  the  necessary  and 
uniform  antecedent  of  that  holy  emotion  of  gratitude  and 
delight,  denominated  the  love  of  God.  "  We  love  Him," 
says  John,  "  because  He  first  loved  us.".  This  being  true,  as 
a  universal  conclusion,  it  is  also  true  of  that  particular  love 
which  we  bear  to  Him  as  our  reconciled  Father ;  so  that  it  is 
immediately  traceable  to  that  cognition  of  the  fact,  and  fidu- 
cial reliance  on  its  truth,  called  faith,  that  God  doth  love  us. 
Without  such  an  antecedent  cognition  and  trust,  which  must 
require  in  our  present  state  of  mental  imbecility  and  moral 
depravity,  as  the  condition  of  its  existence,  the  immediate 
presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive, from  any  thing  now  known  of  our  mental  natures. 
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how  it  could  be  possible  for  us  to  love  God,  or  feel  that  we 
are  at  peace  with  Him.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  realize  that  emotion  of  gratitude  to  God  and  delight  in 
him,  called  love,  without  an  antecedent  cognition  of  the  fact, 
that  God  is  not  angry  with  us,  but  loves  us  as  a  reconciled 
Father.  The  consciousness  that  we  are  the  true  penitents, 
in  whose  favor  the  act  of  pardon,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
always  passes  the  Divine  mind,  must,  we  think,  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  assume  so  great  and 
important  a  truth,  so  as  to  rely  on  it  with  confidence  enough 
to  die  in  peace,  would  be  bold,  if  not  arrogant,  were  it  not 
warranted  by  a  conviction  of  its  reality,  such  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  effect.  But  with  this  antecedent  influence 
we  can  readily  perceive  how  we  can  so  believe.  All  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  such  a  faith  are  fully  met  by  the  antece- 
dent presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  all  the 
conditions  plainly  necessary  to  the  love  of  God,  by  one,  who 
otherwise  must  look  upon  him  as  angry  with  him,  and  whose 
prevailing  emotions  must  therefore  be  those  of  fear,  of  trem- 
bling, and  ultimately  of  despair ;  a  class  of  emotions  the  most 
opposite  to  that  of  love;  are  fully  met  by  this  antecedent 
state  of  devotional  belief,  that  God  is  not  angry  with  him, 
but  loves  him  as  a  reconciled  Father.  The  same  faith,  ful- 
filling the  condition  necessary  to  remove  that  sense  of  guilt 
which  shuts  out  all  peace  and  joy,  enables  its  possessor  to 
*•  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.*'  Thus  we 
teach  a  doctrine,  no  less  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  than  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Rice,  whose  name  cannot  be  mentioned 
but  with  the  highest  respect,  because  of  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing, once  remarked,  in  a  social  circle,  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, in  which  his  Methodist  brethren  were  handled  with  a 
degree  of  severity  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  one  with  his 
large  mind  and  Catholic  feelings ;  **  and  yet  these  people  die 
well!"  "Yes,"  he  repeated,  "notwithstanding  what  you 
say  may  be  true,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  re- 
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markable  fact,  that  these  people  generally  die  well !"     Ah ! 
truly  brethren,  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  Methodism 
magnifies  itself  before  all  the  world.     Her  people  die  well ! 
Wickedness  is  rebuked,  and  doctrinal  antagonism  itself  is  made 
silent,  when  it  is  seen   how  these  people  die.     And   when 
Methodists  shall  cease  to  die  well,  Methodism  will  cease  to 
be  an  exponent  of  Bible  truth,  and  may  be  laid  aside  among 
the  things  that  were.     By  many  the  principal  cause  of  the 
success  of  Methodism  is  ascribed  to  our  peculiar  system  of 
preaching ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  material  cause ;  but,  in 
truth,  we  must  look  rather  to  our  doctrines  than  to  our  gene- 
ral plan  of  operations ;  and  of  these,  the  doctrine  of  a  con- 
scious evidence,  within  one's  own  heart,  of  acceptance  with 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  offer  of  this 
glorious   salvation  to  all   men,  without   respect  of  persons, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  principal.     Yes,  we  may  take  it  upon 
us  to  say,  that  the  great  secret  of  Methodist  success  is  found 
in  the  prevalence  and  authority  of  these  distinguishing  doc- 
trines.    If  Methodists  die  well,  it  is  because  they  come  to  the 
contest  covered  with  the  shield  of  this  great  truth ;  Christ 
died  for  me  and  rose  again  for  my  justification  ;  I  believe 
this,  and  am  happy  in  believing  it.     God  loves  me,  says  the 
dying  saint;  I  believe  this;  I  feel  it;  hence  I  love  to  trust 
Him  ;  I  rejoice  to  trust  Him  ;  hence  I  feel  the  evidence  with- 
in myself,  that  1  am  going  to  '•receive  a  crown  of  life  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day." 
This  is  a  Christian's  death;  rather,  it  is  the  victor's  shout  of 
triumph ! 

But  remembering  that  too  many  are  liable  to  precipitate  a 
conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  infer,  that  all  those  who  are  said  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  are  our  enemies,  be- 
cause they  are  our  doctrinal  opponents.  On  the  contrary,  a 
.  careful  attention  to  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  convince  us 
that  all  true  Christians  agree  in  sentiment,  though,  on  many 
points,  they  may  differ  widely  in  opinion.  The  true  Israel  of 
God  are   to   be  found  among  all  those  denominations  who 
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agree  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  We  think 
we  have  good  cause  to  regret  that  any  should  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Scripture  in  defining  a  genuine  Christian 
experience ;  namely,  "  that  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  But  so  it 
is,  there  are  many  who  attain  great  eminence  in  Christian  ex- 
perience, who  choose  a  diflferent  form  of  words  in  expressing 
substantially  the  same  thing.  If  we  estimate  the  experience 
of  Wesley,  Benson,-  Fletcher,  and  Clarke,  and  that  numerous 
class  of  pious  Methodists,  who  follow  them  in  the  language  by 
which  they  define  their  experience,  we  shall  not  find  it  to  dif- 
fer materially  from  the  experience  of  Rice,  Alexander,  Martin, 
Hallyburton,  and  the  numerous  class  whom  they  may  be  ta- 
ken to  represent,  who  do  not  employ,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  think,  the  same  form  of  sound  words  in  defining  the  ground 
of  their  hopes.  But  still  we  repeat,  that  in  our  philosophy, 
no  less  than  our  theology,  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit"  is  the 
great  point  to  be  gained  in  a  sound  Christian  experience. 
Whether  we  shall  express  it  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  or 
shall  adopt  a  difierent  form  of  words  to  express  substantially 
the  same  idea,  is  not  material  as  to  the  essence  of  the  thing 
itself.  No  man,  we  think,  can  properly  be  said  to  be  prepar- 
ed to  live  the  life  of  a  true  Christian,  without  a  calm,  sober 
persuasion  of  mind,  that  he  is  pardoned  and  accepted,  through 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  Much  less,  can  any  one  be  said  to 
be  prepared  to  die,  unless  he  come  to  the  contest  with  the 
same  devotional  persuasion  of  mind,  that  he  who  loved  him, 
andgavehimself  for  him,  v/ill  sustain  him  through  the  conflict 
and  admit  him  to  the  rest  of  heaven. 

Our  mind  has  been  directed  to  this  topic,  by  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  by  our  deceased  brother.  It  entered 
largely  into  his  public  exercises,  and  also  into  his  personal  ex- 
perience. Those  acquainted  with  him  well  remember  with 
what  clearness,  with  what  force  of  argument,  and  with  what 
convincing  authority  from  the  Scriptures,  he  enforced  in  the 
pulpit  this  great  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  the  prominence  he 
gave  it  in  the  class  room,  the  love  feast,  and  also  in  private 
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life,  whenever  the  conversation  turned  upon  Cl\ristian  experi- 
ence.    With  him,  it  was  a  settled  conviction,  that  it  was  both 
the  duly  and  privilege  of  every  one  to  live  with  a  clear,  devo- 
tional persuasion  of  mind,  that  Christ   loved   him  and  gave 
hinaself  for  him ;  and  to  cherish  a  lively  hope  that,  through 
him,  he  would  '*be  faithful  unto  death,  and  receive  a  crown 
of  life."     Now,  this  certainly  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  and 
no  man  should  be  satisfied  to  live  short  of  it.     For,  if  we  do 
not  follow  our  Lord,  in  the  path  of  humble  obedience  to  his 
commands,  we  have  no  ground  even  to  hope  for  future  salva- 
tion; and  if  we  do  npt  love   Him,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
obey  Him.    For  even  the  most  commendable  acts,  in  them- 
selves considered,   as   prayer,  the   Lord's  Supper,  the   most 
bountiful  liberality,  the  utmost  integrity  and  justice  in  all  bu- 
siness transactions,  have  not  a  single  element  of  obedience  in 
them,  unless  they  spring  from  a  perception  of  duty  to  Christ, 
and  are  prompted  by  the  pleasure  we  take  in  performing  them 
because  they  are  pleasing  to  Christ ;  and  this  is  essentially  the 
love  of  Christ.     Hence,  if  we  do  not  love  Him,  we  cannot 
obey  Him.     But  if  we  do  not  believe  that  He  loved  us  and 
gave  Himself  for  us,  and  that  we  are  accepted  of  the  Father, 
on  this  account,  we  cannot,  according  to  the  known  principle 
of  our  mental  natures,  love  Him.    Because,  without  this  belief, 
there  are  only  two  alternate  states  of  mind,  each  of  which  is 
opposite  to  the  state  called  love ;  either  the  mind  must  be  in  a 
state  of  indifference  about  the  whole  matter  ,*  which  is  a  state 
of  darkness  and  obduracy,  and  of  course,  not  the  state  of  love, 
or  it  must  be  in  an  awakened  state ;  awakened  to  belief  in 
the  verity    of  those  truths  which   address  themselves  to  the 
condition  of  a  depraved  and  guilty  sinner;  which  belief,  as 
all  experience  and  sound  philosophy  show,  can  only  result,  so 
far  as  its  essential  tendency  is  concerned,  in  fear,  and  ultimate- 
ly in  despair;  which  are  the  opposite  of  love.     Hence  without 
the  belief  in  question,  we  cannot  love  Christ.     But  with  this 
faith,  as  before  shown,  the  evidence  of  his  compassion  for  us 
strongly  appeals  to  our  gratitude,  and  tends  directly  to  awaken 
within  us  a  holy  delight  in  Him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
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us ;  and  this  is  the  essential  idea  of  love.     But  the  "  carnal 
mind  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit;"  that  is,  the  car- 
nal mind  is  morally  incapable  of  clearly  perceiving  and  duly 
appreciating  the  pure  abstract  truths  of  religion;  "they  arc 
spiritually  discerned,"  says  the  Apostle.     Hence,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  not  with  us,  to  "  take  of  the  things  of  God  and  sho\ir 
them"  to  the  mind  of  man,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  do  not  so  present  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  so  quick- 
en our  perception  and  feelings  that  we  may  be  conscious  of 
that  true  contriteness  of  heart  to  which  alone  the  promise  of 
pardon  is  made,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  so  believe  as  to 
rest   satisfied   that  the  act  of  pardon  has  passed  the  Divine 
mind.     Every  one,  therefore,  who  does  so  believe,  does  it  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  leading  to  the  comfort- 
able persuasion  of  mind,  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake  has  forgi- 
ven his  sins,  and  hence  given  him  an  earnest  of  future  sal- 
vation. 

To  abridge  this  argument  into  a  series  of  consecutive  propo- 
sitions, it  will  stand  thus ;  without  that  immediate  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  which  we  call  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  no  man  can  believe  that  God  loves  him  as  a  recon- 
ciled Father;  without  this  belief,  he  cannot  love  God,  with- 
out this  love,  he  cannot  obey  God;  and  without  this  obedi- 
ence, he  cannot  cherish  a  well  grounded  and  comfortable  hope 
of  heaven.  Therefore,  without  that  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  heart,  which  we  call  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  no  man 
can  cherish  a  well  grounded  and  comfortable  hope  of  heaven. 
Hence,  further,  the  possession  of  this  grace  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  man,  and  if  the  duty,  it  is  attainable;  and  if 
attainable,  as  from  its  nature,  it  is  an  unspeakable  blessing,  it 
is  also  an  incomparable  privilege;  therefore,  the  attainment  of 
this  grace  is  the  great  privilege  of  every  man.  These  views, 
we  are  persuaded,  entered  largely  into  the  personal  experience 
of  our  deceased  brother.  If  the  tenor  of  his  preaching,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  general  conversation,  be  proof  of  this ;  the 
character  of  his  experience,  through  a  long  and  painful  sick- 
ness, more  fully  exemplified  the  Scripture ;  the  path  of  the 
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just  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.     About  ten 
years    since,   he    was  attacked   with  a    rheumatic  affection, 
which  soon   became  chronic,  and,  for  the   most  part,  disqua- 
lified him  for  any  very  active  services  as  an  itinerant  preach- 
er.    At   different   intervals,  his  sufferings  were    very   great. 
Some  eighteen  months  since,  he  suffered  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  left  side,  and  in  July  last,  he  had  a  paralysis  of  the  kidneys, 
which  it  was  expected,  at  one  time,   would  prove  fatal  in  a 
few  hours.     He,  however,  recovered  so  far  as  to  encourage 
the  hope    that  he  would  be  restored  to  usual  health  ;  but,  on 
9th  of  September,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  dys- 
entery, which  so  prostrated  the  vital  energy,  that  he  speedily 
sunk  into  a  comatose  state,  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
only  as  he  was  aroused,  for  a  few  moments,  at  a  time  ;  until, 
on  the  eighteenth  instant,  he  slept  in  death.     Our  interviews, 
at  different  periods  of  his  affliction,  were  frequent,  and  the 
conversation  usually  turned  upon  distinctive  views  of  Christian 
experience.     The  topics  which  interested  him  most,  were  the 
faith  of  assurance,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  rich  com- 
fort it  afforded  him  as  he  drew  near  the  Jordan  of  death  ;  the 
bright  and  glowing  light  it  threw  over  its  otherwise  dark  val- 
ley; the  glory  that  awaited  the  children  of  God  in  the  hea- 
venly rest  J  the  curious  and  interesting  inquiries  which  would 
be  answered  in  the  spiritual  state ;  the  difficulties,  in  both  men- 
tal and  moral  nature,  which  would  be  solved;  and  the  glori- 
ous advance  of  mind   along    the   illimitable  fields  of  infinite 
knowledge,  developing,  at  every  step  of  the  vast  progression, 
the  amazing  wonders  of  Deity,  filling  the  ever  increasing  ca- 
pacities of  the  immortal    Spirit  with  that  large  measure  of 
heavenly  joy  which  the  eternal  fountain  of  light  and  love 
could  alone  supply.     At   the  period   when  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolution,  I  spent 
some  time  with  him.     The  conversation  turning  upon   his 
stale  and  prospects,  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  interest,  on  the 
rich  comfort  afforded  him  by  the  great  Bible  truth  which  we 
have  just  discussed ;  and  though  he  felt  confident  of  a  safe 
trust  in  Christ ;  a  sweet  assurance  of  acceptance,  there  seem- 
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ed  to  open  to  his  view  so  bright  and  glowing  a  prospect  of  the 
truths  yet  to  be  realized,  that  he  grew  eloquent  in  describing 
them ;  and  was  so  lost  in  a  vision  of  the  attainments  yet  to 
be  made,  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  and  comfort  provided  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  narrowed  down,  by  comparison,  tlie 
attainments  already  made,  to  a  point  so  contemptible  in  Iiis 
own  eyes,  as  to  cause  him  to  loathe  himself,  and  exclaim  ; 
"  Oh,  if  there  were  not  a  days-man  betwixt  God  and  me,  how- 
could  I  stand  his  searching  eye!  Thank  God,  bless  God,  for 
such  a  Sai^iour."  The  day  before  his  death,  I  visited  him, 
and  found  him  fast  sinking.  Just  before  leaving,  as  it  was  not 
deemed  proper  to  fatigue  him  by  conversation,  1  sought  only 
to  inquire,  "  watchman  what  of  the  night  ?"  He  turned  his 
fading  eye  upon  me,  and  with  a  smile  of  triumph  playing  ou 
his  countenance,  he  softly  said,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  if  he 
still  felt  that  his  trust  was  in  his  Saviour;  "Oh  yes!  What 
should  I  do  without  that?  Jesus  is  with  me!  My  trust  is  ia 
Him  alone."     We  examine, 

H.  His  character  as  a  Preacher. 

Dr.  Leigh  had  few  equals  in  the  pulpit.  Sound  in  the- 
ology, bold  in  conception,  often  brilliant  in  fancy,  and  ap- 
pealing, in  all  his  efforts,  no  less  to  the  heart  than  to  the 
head,  he  stood  a  prince  among  pulpit  men.  He  filled  a  large 
space  in  public  attention,  and  wielded  a  wide  and  undisputed 
influence  among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  As  a  presiding 
elder,  (an  office  which  he  filled  during  a  large  portion  of  his 
public  life,)  no  man  was  more  relied  on  in  counsel.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  A  great 
many  of  the  most  valuable  and  influential  of  our  member- 
ship in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  claim  him  as  their  spirit- 
ual father,  and  count  it  among  their  brightest  sources  of  joy, 
that  they  shall  soon  join  him  in  their  Father's  house  in 
.  heaven.  Such  were  his  claims  as  a  pulpit  man,  that  the 
spirit  of  a  sound  criticism  can  have  no  tendency  to  obscure 
the  lustre  of  his  eminent  virtues.     As  a  public  man,  we  shall 
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deal  with  him.     With  this  view,  we  invite  attention  to  a  few 
particulars. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  his  early  advan- 
tages of  education;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  they  were  good.     He  preceded  me,  in  1820,  by  a  few 
years,  on  the  Gloucester  circuit ;  which  was  among  the  first 
appointments  he  received.     I  soon  had  occasion  to  know  that 
a  bright  star  had  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  was  des- 
tined, ere   long,  to  culminate  in  the  mid-heavens  of  Metho- 
dism.     The  standard  by  which  I  was  to  be  judged,  as  a 
pulpit  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  gentleman,  had  been  furnished 
by  my   distinguished  predecessor.     His  doctrines,   his  bold 
imagery,  his  remarks  in  soci&l  life,  and  the  specific  results 
of  his  labors  upon  the  dense  masses  which  attended  his  pul- 
pit, were  all  remembered.     The  old  and   the  young,  even 
children,  were  fond  to  quote  his  sayings.     The  first  time  I 
saw  Dr.  Leigh  wsis  at  the  Portsmouth  Conference,  February 
1826.     His  movements  in  social  life  ;  his  speeches  and  bear- 
ing in  Conference  session,  and  particularly  his  preaching,  en- 
gaged ray  especial  attention.     I  soon  determined,  in  my  own 
mind,  that,  in  many  respects,  he  was  by  far  the  most  promi- 
sing member  of  the  body.     I  have  known  him  well  since 
that  period ;  served  with  him  in  important  public  positions  ; 
broken  many  a  lance  with  him  in  debate ;  and  have  found,  to 
the  present  time,  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion.     But  in  the 
midst  of  a  glorious  career  of  usefulness,  it  pleased  God,  by  a 
most  painful  and  protracted  affliction,  to  command  him  to 
comparative  retirement.     "The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right."     Brother  Leigh  is  no  more;  but  his  character  is 
before  us  for  instruction.     Indiscriminate  praise  will  not  con- 
tribute to  our  edification.     We  will  speak  of  him   with  the 
freedom  of  a  brother  beloved.     His  character  as  a  pulpit  man, 
though   distinguished   by  unusual    merit,   was  not    without 
striking  defects.     His  early  advantages  of  education,  though 
good,  were  evidently  not  of  that  thorough  kind  which  his 
mind  was  capable  of  receiving.     The  style  of  his  sentences 
was  often  inverted.     His  performance,  in  many  parts,  was 
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often  embarrassed  by  the  formalities  of  a  labored  preparation. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind,  wide  in  its  compass, 
active  and  vigorous  in  its  operations,  and  he  had  cultivated  it 
too  highly  to  allow  him  to  appear  in   public  without  feeling 
that  he  was  a  master  of  his  subject.     His  early  mental  disci- 
pline, however,  had  not  been  of  that  thorough  kind   which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  preparation   by  a  course    of 
spontaneous  and   independent  thinking.     He,  therefore,  had 
recourse  to  the  free  use  of  his  pen,  and  often,  we  judge,  with 
the  strictest  formalities  of  preparation.     We  are  far  from  cen- 
suring this.     On  the  contrary,  we  deem  it  the  solemn  duty  of 
every  public  man,  in  such  circumstances,  to  make  a  free  use 
of  the  pen.     It  is  folly  to  bespeak  attention  when  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  to  claim  to  be  instructors  when  we  have 
nothing  to  impart.     If  we  cannot  think  through  our  subject, 
without  the  aid  of  our  pens,  nor  speak  through  it,  without 
the  aid  of  our  manuscripts,  then  let  us  use   them.     But  still, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  we  labor  under  serious  disadvan- 
tages.    In  a  public  life,  of  over  thirty  years,  we  have  met 
with  but  one  man,  in  the  Methodist  pulpit,  who  could,  with 
any  thing  like  uniform  success,  declaim  his  composition  with 
that  naturalness  and  simplicity  which  gave  to  it  its  due  and 
full  effect.     A  failure  of  memory,  or  recurrence  to  the  manu- 
script, or  more  frequently,  a  natural  inability  to  fall  into  and 
maintain  the  true  spirit  of  the  composition,  throughout  its 
delivery,  will  often  dissolve  the  sympathy  between  a  speaker 
and  his  hearers,  and  cause  that  only  to  be  admired  as  beauti- 
ful, which  should  be  remembered  and  felt  as  true.     That  de- 
gree of  mental  discipline  which  will  enable  a  man  to  think 
through  his  whole  subject,  and  to  command  a  view  of  it  from 
any  and  all  points  of  observation,  and  to  brin^  to  the  aid  of 
his  judgment  and  imagination  those  rich  stores  of  knowledge 
which  they  demand  under  progressive  excitement,  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  in  all  public  speakers ;  and  those  who  have  it, 
possess  advantages  in  awakening  the  attention  and  arousing 
the  sympathies  of  their  audience,  so  as  to  receive  the  daguer- 
reotype impression  of  their  views  and  feelings,  which  are 
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not  conferred  by  any  other  conceivable  method  of  preparation. 
He  who  falls  below  a  certain  point  in  mental  training,  and 
relies  on  a  laborious  and  formal  preparation,  may  avail  him- 
self, and   with  propriety,'  of  the  most  correct  information 
which  the  age  supplies;  atid  in  his  delivery,  may  often  catch 
the  true  inspiration  of  his  theme,  and,  breaking  over  all  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  formalities  of  preparation,  may  ac- 
complish some  of  the   highest  results  of  eloquence.      Dr. 
Leigh,  we  think,  was  a  striking  example  of  this.     There  was 
also  this  in  the   every  day  discourses  of  Dr.   Leigh ;   and, 
perhaps,  in  a^  great  a  degree  as  those  of  any  man  we  ever 
heard ;  they  were  full  of  heart ;  they  were  full  of  Christ. 
They  were,  in  their,  essential  nature  and  effects,  as  far  from 
the  mere  deductions  of  a  calculating  philosophy,  as  any  we 
ever  listened  to.     He  breathed  over  his  audience  the  pure  in- 
spiration of  a  warm-hearted  Christianity.      The  extent  to 
which  the  evangelical  doctrine  we  have  discussed  entered  into 
his  own  personal  experience,  very  fully  accounts  for  this  fact. 
And  on  those  occasions  especially,  on  which  he  evidently 
broke  over  the  bounds  of  studied  preparation,  and  his  will 
was  yielded  up  to  the  control  of  the  pure  moral  sentiments,  a 
direction  was  given  to  his  perceptivity  and  imagination  which 
was  truly  astonishing,  in  the  production  of  a  native,  simple, 
and  pure  gospel  eloquence.     In  this  respect,  we  may  well 
commend  him  as  a  model  pulpit  man.     This  preparation  was 
thorough.     There  was  the  clear  light  of  truth.     It  was  no 
borrowed  light.     It  radiated  directly  from  a  heart  whose  fires 
were  kindled  by  the  inspiration  of  a  sound  Christian  experi- 
ence.    But  we  proceed  to  contemplate  him, 

III.    As  a  PATRON  OF  LEARNING. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  a  man  of  his  intellect,  and  wide 
views  as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church  and  the  country, 
should  be  the  patron  of  learning.  But  Dr.  Leigh  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one, 
in  that  great  movement  in  behalf  of  learning,  which,  for 
several  years,  has  been  going  forward  in  the  church  in  Vir- 
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ginia  and  in  North  Carolina.  He  began  to  take  rank  amongst 
us  at  a  time  when  the  church  literally  slept  over  this  great 
question,  embodied  in  her  commission  to  enlighten  the  world. 
In  estimating  the  materials  of  church  history,  it  cannot  es- 
cape notice,  that  learning,  and  that  in  the  ratio  of  the  de- 
mand, was  an  original  and  essential  element.  If  only  two 
twelfths  of  the  original  number  of  Christ's  ministers  were 
distinguished  by  the  learning  of  the  age,  it  was  because  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  learned  agents  required  no 
more  at  that  time.  But  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Roman  priesthood  and 
those  who  sustained  their  depraved  pretensions,  a  much 
greater  number  of  learned  men  was  demanded  to  carry  on 
the  contest.  God  raised  up  a  Luther,  a  Melancthon,  a 
Zwingle,  an  Erasmus,  a  Calvin,  a  Beza,  and  an  Armiuius. 
These  men  achieved  a  glorious  triumph  over  the  learned  de- 
pravity of  the  Papal  church.  The  sincere  but  uninformed 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  fanaticism  contributed  only  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  And  when,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church  of 
England,  and  those  who  sustained  them,  embodying  the  learn- 
ing of  the  age,  had  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  a 
system  of  formalism,  which,  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  threatened  a  result  to  vital  Christianity  no  less  disas- 
trous than  that  from  which  it  had  been  so  recently  reformed, 
God  sent  forth  into  his  vineyard  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
Whitfield,  Fletcher,  Benson,  Coke,  Clarke  and  Watson. 
These  were  sufficient  for  the  times.  The  false  philosophy  of 
the  clergy  and  their  supporters  was  triumphantly  rebuked  by 
the  learning  of  these  men.  This  gave  them  access  to  the 
masses,  and  particularly  enabled'  them  to  reach,  by  their  sys- 
tem of  lay-preaching,  the  more  obscure  portions  of  society, 
who  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  in  contact  with  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment.  The  same  system  of  means  was  deeply 
felt  to  be  necessary  in  this  country,  when  Anglo-American 
Methodism  began  to  prosper.  Coke  and  Asbury,  pressed  by 
the  urgency  of  the  demands  to  oppose  the  influence  of  the 
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settled  clergy  in  the  southern  country,  (the  principal  theatre 
of  their  labors  at  that  time,)  by  the  necessary  amount  of 
learned  and  influential  labor,  early  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  sought  the  establishment  of  a  college.  But 
the  eflfects  of  the  Revolution  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  demands  of  the  times.  It  had  destroyed  the  influence  of 
the  hitherto  established  clergy.  In  fact,  it  had  driven  the 
most  of  them  from  the  country.  It  had  left  the  door  of  ac- 
cess to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wide  open.  The  ipme- 
diate  demand  of  their  labor  was  the  preaching  of  the  simple 
truths  of  the  gospel,  upon  the  basis  of  a  sound  personal  ex- 
perience. This  demand  was  fully  supplied  by  the  clear- 
headed and  sound-hearted  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
itinerant  field  in  that  day.  But  our  deceased  brother,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  some  thirty  years  ago,  were 
deeply  sensible  that  a  ditferent  state  of  thiugs  existed  at  that 
time.  A  great  change  was  rapidly  coming  over  the  face  of 
society.  Those  who  had  been  placed  in  advance  of  the  mass 
of  their  hearers,  by  the  simple  fact,  that  they  could  tell  of  a 
sound  conversion  of  heart,  and  exhort  the  people  to  "  flee  the 
wrath  to  come,"  were  no  longer  in  advance  of  their  hearers, 
by  reason  of  these  attainments.  The  republican,  principle  of 
oar  civil  institutions  was  rapidly  diff'using  the  educational  ele- 
ment through  the  mass  of  society.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
country  were  rising  daily  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  general 
information.  But,  from  the  self-sacrificing  nature  of  our 
itinerant  system,  we  continued,  as  heretofore^  to  receive  the 
supplies,  for  our  fields  of  labour,  from  the  young  men  of  the 
land.  These  young  men,  as  all  experience  and  observation 
proved,  were  of  necessity  much  below  the  current  standard  of 
pnblic  information.  The  simple  story  of  conversion  was  no 
longer  a  novelty.  Thousands  of  pulpits,  besides  our  own, 
taught  the  same  essential  truths.  These  truths,  therefore, 
no  longer  placed  them  in  advance  of  the  mass  of  their  hear- 
ers^ and  constituted  them,  in  any  good  sense,  as  heretofore, 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  Withal,  other  denominations  were 
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raising  up  an  able  and  learned  ministry.  These  were  divi- 
ding public  attention  with  us,  in  all  our  settled  communities. 
They  were  pushing  their  enterprises,  side  by  side,  with  us  in 
many  directions.  It  was  sensibly  felt  to  be  the  solemn  duty 
of  our  denomination  to  hold  its  way  in  the  great  work  of 
<^  spreading  Scripture  holiness  o\rer  these  lands."  Besides,  it 
was  also  seen,  as  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  more  deeply  felt, 
that  a  great  struggle  with  the  errors  of  Papal  Rome  awaited 
the  church  in  this  country.  A  struggle  which  would  require, 
come  when  it  might,  a  greater  array  of  intellect  and  know- 
ledge than  had  ever  before  been  summoned  to  the  conflict. 
An  educational  movement  was  demanded.  "It  was  time," 
said  Dr.  Leigh,  "high  time,  our  church  had  moved  in  this 
great  cause."  Again,  it  was  seen  that  our  ministry  failed  to 
derive  legitimate  benefit  from  the  genersd  progress  in  learning, 
as  well  from  the  fact,  that  we  had  no  prominent  literary  insti- 
tution, as  because  it  was  supplied  by  young  men  below  the 
current  standard  of  public  information.  Our  youth,  if  libe- 
rally educated  at  all,  were  educated  at  seats  of  learning  under 
other  influences  than  those  of  our  own  church.  By  reason 
of  this,  our  educated  young  men  had  been  weaned,  in  their 
feelings  of  attachment,  from  the  church  of  their  fathers. 
Accustomed  to  associate  learning  and  influence  with  other 
pulpits,  they  gradually  lost  respect  for  ours.  At  all  events, 
but  few  of  our  educated  young  men  devoted  themselves  to 
the  ministry  amongst  us.  Dr.  Leigh  united  with  others  in 
urging  two  remedies  for  these  pressing  evils.  One  was  a 
movement  in  the  Conference,  with  the  preachers;  and  the 
other  was  a  movement  out  of  the  Conference,  with  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  Conference,  a  much  more  extensive  course  of 
study  for  licentiates,  with  more  rigid  annual  examinations, 
and  more  caution  in  the  admission  of  probationers,  was  in- 
sisted on.  It  was  also  recommended  to  our  people  to  aid  in 
establishing  an  institution  of  learning,  of  high  character. 
This  enterprise  was  carried  before  the  people,  and  by  private 
conversations  and  public  appeals,  an  eflbrt  was  made  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  education.     In 
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a  short  time,  Dr.  Leigh  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  Confer- 
ence a  handsome  subscription,  the  fruit  of  his  private  labors, 
in  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  co-operate  with 
the  Conference  in  the  establishment  of  a  college.  Action  on 
the  part  of  the  Conference  was  now  demanded,  and  at  the 
session,  in  1829,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed  to  select 
a  suitable  location,  procure  a  charter,  and  complete  the  enter- 
prise. This  Board  held  a  meeting,  in  the  fall  of  that  j'^ear,  in 
Petersburg,  and  one,  in  the  following  year,  at  Zion  church, 
in  Mecklenburg,  Va.  The  great  solicitude  of  our  friends,  in 
diferent  sections,  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  gave  rise  to  conflicting  opinions. 
The  land  was  literally  before  us.  Large  inducements  were 
oflered.  by  different  communities,  to  secure  the  location. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  the  meeting 
concurred  in  selecting  the  vicinity  of  Boydton,  Mecklenburg, 
Va.,  as  the  location  of  the  college. 

Regarding  all  the  circumstances,  the  prominent  position 
held  by  Dr.  Leigh  in  originating  all  the  preliminary  measures, 
and  his  personal  activity  in  advancing  them,  we  have  always 
considered  him,  in  a  good  sense,  the  founder  of  Randolph 
Macon  College.  We  do  his  memory  no  more  than  justice, 
when  we  accord  to  him  the  honor  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as 
a  public  benefactor.  This  college  will  long  continue  as  a 
noble  monument  of  his  far  reaching  views,  and  devotion  to  a 
great  public  interest,  shedding  its  light  and  glory  over  the 
church  and  the  land.  He  also  contributed  largely,  from  his 
private  resources,  to  this  object,  and  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of 
bis  labors  in  a  vast  amount  of  present  good,  and  a  cheering 
prospect  for  the  future.  This  great  work,  however,  was  not 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  Some  saw  in  the  move- 
ment a  clear  evidence  of  worldly-mindedness,*  the  "entering 
wedge"  of  incalculable  mischief!  Others,  whose  feelings 
were  dictated  by  their  prejudices,  entertained  serious  fears 
that  we  could  never  succeed !  Agaiu,  to  procure  a  charter, 
appoint  professors,  and  use  the  name  of  college,  were  known 
to  be  an  easy  matter;  but  a  mediocre  institution,  having  little 
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else  to  recommend  it  than  the  empty  title,  never  at  all  com- 
ported with  the  views  of  Dr.  Leigh  and  the  noble  spirits  who 
co-operated  with  him  in  the  enterprise.  A  large  amount  of 
money  was  to  be  raised.  True,  it  was  confidently  hoped,  at 
first,  that  the  State,  in  which  it  might  be  located,  would  con- 
tribute important  aid  iii  its  establishment.  This  consideration 
had  great  weight  in  determining  its  location  to  be  in  Virginia. 
She  had  committed  herself  by  an  act,  in  1821,  to  appropriate 
the  accruing  proceeds  of  the  Literary  Fund,  after  it  should 
reach  a  certain  amount,  to  the  benefit  of  her  chartered  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  About  this  time,  that  fund  had  reached 
the  maximum,  or  would  do  so  in  a  few  years.  With  a  view 
of  sharing  this  appropriation,  (other  things  being  equal,)  a 
charter  was  asked  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  instead  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  The  charter  was  cheerfully  granted, 
but  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Legislature  has  refused  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  of  1821.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  this 
pledge  was  a  mere  ruse  of  the  times,  by  which  a  large  appro- 
priation to  the  University  of  the  State  was  secured,  and  that 
the  "accruing  proceeds,"  in  question,  were  demanded  by  a 
system  of  demagogueism,  without  which  a  large  portion  of 
our  politicians  could  not  share  the  distinctions  of  office.  To 
the  appropriations  for  the  University,  we  did  not  object;  but 
that  the  large  proceeds  of  that  fund,  committed  as  they  are 
to  most  useful  purposes,  should  be  exhausted  on  a  plan  of 
education  called  "  primary  schools,"  which,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, is  so  entirely  unproductive  of  good,  is  subject  to  strong 
objection,  and  should,  we  think,  engage  the  more  serious  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  discovered,  at  an  early  period,  that  if 
Randolph  Macon  should  ever  fulfil  her  destiny,  it  would  be 
by  Che  liberality  of  the  church  and  her  friends,  aroused 
through  the  enterprise  of  a  {^"^  presiding  minds.  From  150 
to  200,000  dollars  were  considered  indispensable  to  accomplish 
this  great  work.  To  raise  so  large  a  sum  by  individual  con- 
tributions, was  a  Herculean  undertaking.  Great  difficulties 
were  to  be  overcome,    which  at  times  seemed  impassible. 
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Bat  the  work  was  uadertaken,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and 
his  blessing  has  borne  us  above  all  discouragements,  and  ena- 
bles US  to  rejoice  in  prospect  of  the  permanent  establishment 
of  Randolph  Macon  College. 

It  is  not  designed  to  write  the  history  of  this  Institution. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia, N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  and  Georgia  Conferences,  and 
the  active  liberality  of  the  membership  and  friends  of  the 
church  within  their  bounds,  the  Trustees  own  large  property 
in  lands,  buildings,  professional  apparatus  and  library ;  toge- 
ther with  an  endowment  fund,  a  portion  of  which  is  invested 
in  productive  stocks,  and  the  remainder  in  individual  bonds, 
in  a  process  of  collections;  amounting  to  about  60,000  dol- 
lars. '  In  acquiring  this,  large  liabilities  had  to  be  assumed. 
And  ill  so  great  an  undertaking,  requiring  more  personal  atten- 
tion than  could  be  given  to  it  by  those  most  interested  in  the 
economy  of  the  expenditures,  something,  perhaps  much,  was 
lost  that  might  have  been  saved.  Until  a  few  years  past,  the 
tuition  fees  frequently  did  not  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  institution.  Hence,  debts  were  accumulated.  These 
debts  were  long  felt  as  a  sore  evil.  But  as  the  great  source  of 
accumulation  is  cut  off,  at  this  time,  by  the  endowment  fund, 
they  are  now  deemed  manageable,  and  fully  within  the  libe- 
rality and  enterprise  of  our  people.  Thirty  thousand  dollars, 
would  perfect  our  endowment  fund  ;  pay  the  debts ;  effect  re- 
pairs, and  place  the  institution  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
contingencies ;  and  what  is  this  among  so  many ! 

But  the.  results  of  this  enterprise  may  be  viewed  in  another 
direction.  In  the  early  period  of  her  history,  a  large  portion 
of  her  patronage  came  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
For  several  years  past,  this  source  of  supply  has  been  cut  off. 
Emory  College,  Georgia,  has  received,  as  it  was  entitled  to 
do,  our  Southern  patronage.  But  this  deficiency  has  been 
fully  made  up  by  an  increased  interest  in  education  among 
our  friends  in  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina.  There  has  been  no 
material  change  in  our  numbers.  From  one  hundred,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  have  generally  been  in  attendance.     From 
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the  year  1835,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  regular  graduates.  Scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  without  a  gracious  revival  of  religion.  And  although 
we  have  had  a  full  share  of  ungodly  young  men,  at  all  times, 
yet  from  data  before  us,  it  is  doubted  if.  any  institution  in  the 
land,  has  greater  cause  to  be  thankful  for  more  general  good 
order,  studious  habits,  and  a  greater  relative  number  of  truly 
pious  young  men.  In  free  conversation  between  myself  and 
others,  at  different  times,  before  his  death,  brother  Leigh  dis- 
coursed with  great  interest  on  this  subject.  He  had  resided, 
he  said,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  from  an  early  period  of  its 
history.  He  had  witnessed  all  its  vicissitudes ;  had  been  de- 
pressed and  elevated  in  his  feelings,  as  Providence  seemed  to 
frown  or  smile  upon  this  cherished  object  of  his  prayers,  and 
the  toil  of  the  best  years  of  his  life;  and  although  he  had 
seen  much  to  regret ;  much,  that  he  trusted  would  be  correct- 
ed by  a  sounder  discipline  and  the  advance  of  civilization,  he 
felt  that  he  had,  with  the  church,  and  especially  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  N.Carolina;  the  States  most  interested;  great 
cause  to  bless  God  for  what  he  had  lived  to  see,  as  the  fruits 
of  this  institution.  So  many  of  the  promising  youth  of  the 
land  had  been  converted  to  God,  or  deeply  impressed  with  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  so  many  well  educated  young 
men  had  been  sent  out  from  this  institution  to  fill  the  profes- 
sions of  law,  medicine  and  agriculture,  with  wide  views  of 
the  wants  of  the  world,  and  a  growing  capacity  to  contribute 
largely  to  supply  this  demand ;  so  many,  also,  had  gone  forth 
as  presidents  and  professors,  in  Colleges,  and  as  teachers  of 
important  schools,  and  were  now  exerting  a  wide  and  growing 
influence  upon  the  rising  generation ;  so  many  also,  had  enter- 
ed our  Conferences,  and  were  proving  themselves  able  minis- 
ters of  the  New  Testament ;  simple  hearted  and  self  sacrifi- 
cing ;  they  were  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  ignorant  conceit, 
that  educated  men  must  be  vain  and  idle.  And  then,  again, 
he  noticed  the  very  large  number  of  poor  young  men  who 
had  been  educated  here.  He  doubted  if  any  institution,  in 
the  land,  could  boast  so  many  in  the  same  length  of  time.  No 
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young  man,  however  needy,  if  orderly  and  promising,  ever 
came  amongst  us,  and  did  not  find  a  hearty  welcome.  Offi- 
cers and  citizens  were  always  ready  to  help  forward  the  de- 
serving poor.  The  revivals  of  religion,  and  the  educated 
young  men  who  had  entered  the  ministry,  many  of  whom 
were  eminently  useful,  engaged  his  particular  attention.  Re- 
garding all  the  circumstances,  he  declared,  though  confessing 
to  many  misgivings,  at  times,  and  many  things  to  regret,  there 
was  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  and  take  courage.  He  felt 
sure,  that  the  most  liberal  friend  the  institution  ever  had,  could 
not  regret  a  single  dollar  he  had  ever  contributed  to  this  great 
work,  if  he  had  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  good 
already  accomplished. 

On  this  whole  subject,  the  views  of  Dr.  Leigh  were  very 
decided.  He  was  faihiliar  with  the  popular  opinions,  as  to 
the  part  the  church  should  take  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  had  often  discussed  them  in  private,  and  very  deeply  re- 
gretted that  the  movements  of  the  church  were  still  slow  in 
that  direction ;  but  he  entertained  no  doubts  that  the  onward 
movements  of  the  age  would,  ere  long,  render  the  victory 
complete.  With  him,  it  was  a  settled  conviction,  that  learn- 
ing and  religion  were  inseparable ;  that  "  what  God  had 
joined  together  no  man  should  put  asunder."  The  alliance 
of  learning  with  any  thing  else  but  the  religious  principle,  is 
an  unholy  wedlock,  which  can  never  receive  the  blessing  of 
God.  The  church  that  cares  not  who  teaches  her  children, 
in  the  schools  of  the  land,  no  less  than  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
land,  has  forgotten  her  mission,  and  forfeited  her  Divine  char- 
ter. It  is  an  idle  dream  to  think  that  she  can  prosper,  through 
the  mere  agency  of  the  pulpit,  whilst  she  yields  up  her  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  by  men  of  depraved  moral  habits,  or 
infidel  principles,  or  by  Papists,  or  by  Antichrist  in  some  other 
shape.  No !  no !  It  is  a  great  and  paramount  duty  of  the 
church  to  take  care  of  the  pulpit,  but  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that,  let  men  of  perverted  minds  prattle  as  they  may, 
the  schools  of  the  country,  after  all,  in  a  good  sense,  supply 
the  pulpits  of  the  country.     The  church  must  not,  she  dare 
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not,  be  indifferent  to  this  matter.  Ministers,  true  ministers, 
are  men  of  God's  own  choosing.  This  is  true  beyond  all 
controversy.  No  others  must  be  countenanced.  Many  of 
these  are  not  called  until  they  aro  prepared  for  usefulness  in 
the  fields  of  labor,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  employ  them. 
This  also  is  true.  But  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  many  are 
called,  and  furnish  proof,  such  as  has  never  failed  to  satisfy 
the  church,  in  all  ages,  when,  as  yet,  they  are  not  prepared 
for  successful  labor  in  those  fields  in  which  the  services  of 
gospel  ministers  are  most  urgently  demanded.  No  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  had  ever  disputed  this  principle.  No  writer,  of 
acknowledged  authority  in  the  Christian  church,  had  ever 
asserted  a  different  doctrine  in  regard  to  a  Divine  call  to  the 
ministry.  Hence,  our  church  never  once  thought  of  wailing 
to  find  a  man  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who. 
at  the  same  time,  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
language  and  customs,  to  be  a  profitable  preacher  to  them, 
before  a  mission  in  that  country  was  opened.  On  the  con- 
trary, two  men,  who  were  judged  to  be  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry,  were  deputed,  without  scruple,  to  repair  to  that 
country,  and  prepare,  by  a  course  of  extremely  severe  study 
of  their  difficult  language  and  strange  customs,  to  prosecute  a 
mission  among  that  people.  This  is  only  an  example  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  whole  Christian  church  has  uniformly 
acted,  in  all  similar  cases,  since  the  period  when  God  fitted 
men  for  their  work  by  the  miraculous  "gift  of  tongues." 
Our  deceased  friend  entertained  the  opinion,  in  which  it  is 
assumed  most  sober  minded  men  concur,  that  the  instances 
among  ourselves  in  which  men  are  called  after  they  are  pre- 
pared, are  not  numerous;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  most  of 
those  who  are  called  to  the  ministry  have  (except  the  mate- 
rial fact  of  a  sound  conversion)  the  principal  part  of  the  work 
of  preparation  to  accomplish  afterwards.  It  is  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  this  principle,  that  the  law  of  the  church  admits 
none  to  the  regular  ministry,  without  a  four  years'  probation. 
For,  as  the  proposition,  that  it  belongs  alone  to  God  to  call 
men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  regarded  as  a  truijsm, 
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amongst  us ;  if  all  whom  He  calls  are  prepared  for  their  work, 
we  can  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  assign  them  their  labor. 
Because  if  it  be  assumed,  that  the  object  of  the  probation  is 
merely  to  settle  the  question  of  a  call,  it  will  then  follow, 
that,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  He  calls  none  who  are  not  pre- 
pared, we  could  not,  with  propriety,  make  their  graduation., 
by  ordination,  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  ministry,  to  de- 
pend upon  their  passing  approved  annual  examinations  upon 
certain  preparatory  studies  in  literature  and  theology.  But 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  though  called,  they  may  not  be  pre- 
pared for  usefulness,  we  subject  them  to  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory study,  and  make  their  ordination  to  depend  upon  their 
giving  evidence  of  preparation,  as  well  as  a  call.  It  is  also 
believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  pious  labors  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  minis* 
try,  but  never  obey  the  call.  Some  refuse  by  an  act  of  vol- 
imtary  disobedience.  But  others  refuse  under  the  force  of 
circumstances  which  greatly  palliates  their  error.  They  are 
conscious  of  a  great  want  of  preparation,  even  for  that  par- 
tial work  we  propose  to  as^sign  licentiates  in  Conference. 
The  public  opinion,  (whether  right  or  wrong,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion,) against  the  practice  of  entering  the  Cliristian  ministry, 
with  as  little  preparation  as  they  feel  they  have,  is  daily  find- 
ing expression  in  forms,  which  have  a  very  discouraging  in- 
fluence on  their  convictions  of  duty.  The  progressive  agi- 
tation of  the  subject,  in  our  annual  Conferences,  tends  greatly 
to  increase  this  discouragement.  Its  influence  reaches  beyond 
the  young  men  in  question,  and  reacts  upon  thorn  with  fear- 
ful eflect.  Presiding  elders,  and  others,  who,  in  former 
times,  would  take  these  young  men  by  the  hand  and  bring 
them  forward  to  the  Conference,  for  admission  on  trial,  are  now 
discouraged  from  any  such  measures ;  at  least,  they  do  it  not 
with  that  confidence  which  formerly  gave  them  great  success. 
The  result  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  and 
practice,  the  labors  of  a  great  many  young  men,  who  are 
called  to  the  ministry,  are  lost  to  the  church.  This  is  truly 
a  serious  matter,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  work,* 
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and  especially  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  at  this  time. 
Fields  are  multiplying  on  our  hands,  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  supply  them  with  profitable  labor,  or  indeed, 
with  labor  of  any  kind.  The  cause  of  Christ  suffers.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  He  designates,  by  a  call,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  supply  the  fields  which  His  grace  has  provided;  (and 
who  dare  say  He  does  not?)  a  fearful  retribution  must  await 
us,  if  these  fields  are  not  supplied  by  reason  of  our  neglect. 
God  will  give  them  to  other  shepherds  who  will  care  for  his 
sheep.  Some  remedy  should  be  found,  and  found  speedily, 
for  this  evil.  The  tendency  of  public  opinion  is  onward.  It 
will  hardly  be  m  our  power  to  change  its  direction,  even  if 
it  were  desirable.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear,  to  our 
mind,  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  ministers,  and  others 
who  could,  with  propriety,  approach  such  young  men,  to  seek 
them  out,  and  encourage  them  to  obtain  an  education.  They 
are  not  the  less  to  be  valued  because  their  modest  sense  of 
deficiency  forbids  their  coming  forward,  of  themselves.  They 
should  be  sought  out.  Their  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  facilities  they  may  enjoy  at  the  literary  institution  of  the 
church.     They  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  them. 

No  man  valued  the  itinerant  system  more  highly  than  Dr. 
Leigh.  Few  men  enjoyed  better  opportunities  to  appreciate 
its  merits  in  training  young  men  for  the  pulpit.  In  his  esti- 
mation, it  was  a  school  which  stood  unrivaled  by  any  thing 
known  to  the  church,  as  a  means  of  pulpit  training.  Bijit  then 
a  certain  degree  of  mental  discipline ;  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and  especially  of  the  great  prin* 
clples  of  the  Bible,  beyond  a  mere  experience  of  grace,  are 
obviously  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  it  as  a  school  of 
training.  Like  every  other  great  school,  it  implies  a  degree 
of  antecedent  preparation.  A  young  man,  with  these  antece- 
dent advantages,  will  find  this  school  of  inestimable  value  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  his 
calling,  and  of  training  him  to  use  his  knowledge  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others,  with  great  skill  and  success.  One,  without 
these  advantages,  will  make  slow  progress  in  this  school.     He 
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would  do  so  under  any  circumstances.  The  desultory  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  have  to  pursue  his  studies  might  lum- 
ber his  head  with  "much  learning,"  but  it  could  have  little 
tendency  to  give  his  mind  that  discipline  which  is  necessary 
to  use  learning  to  great  effect.  But  with  our  present  plan  of 
operations,  requiring  so  many  duties  of  the  young  preacher, 
such  as  pastoral  visiting,  co-operation  in  all  the  varied  and  mul- 
tiplied interests  of  the  church,  (which  have  greatly  increased 
upon  us  within  a  few  years  past,)  and  not  unfrequently  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  circuit  or  station,  it  is  very  obvious,  that 
if  his  studies  are  pursued  to  any  material  result,  these  inter- 
ests, one  or  all  of  them,  must*  be  neglected.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  enter  the  itinerant 
school  with  the  necessary  antecedent  advantages  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  information. 

The  great  object  of  the  church,  in  the  educational  move- 
ment on  which  the  old  Virginia  Conference  entered,  in  1829, 
was  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  varied  interests  we  have  here 
discussed.  By  the  co-operation  of  the  N.  Carolina  Conference, 
and  thre^reat  liberality  of  the  lay-membership,  this  object  has 
been  prosecuted  to  a  most  valuable  result.  Something,  it  is 
true,  remains  to  bo  done,  to  complete  the  enterprise  on  the 
broad  scale  necessary  to  meet  these  high  demands.  Why 
may  not  this  work  be  completed  ?  Oh,  where  are  our  men  of 
heart,  of  means  and  of  mind,  who  can  appreciate,  both  the 
breadth  of  the  demand  and  their  duty  to  meet  it  ?  "  Oh," 
said  our  beloved  founder,  "  why  do  not  our  men  of  head  and 
heart  come  to  the  rescue  ?  Why  do  they  not  send  in  their  of- 
ferings to  the  Lord,  and  whilst  they  live,  rejoice  in  the  good 
their  liberality  is  accomplishing?  Dying]  why  do  they  not 
remember  this  great  interest  of  their  beloved  church?  Has 
not  Randolph  Macon  another  friend,  like  Jesse  Harper,  of 
Orange  N.  C,  in  all  the  bounds  of  the  two  Conferences  ?  Oh 
have  we  no  Wofford  amongst  us,  who  would  be  the  benefac- 
tor of  his  race  ?  Let  him  rear  a  monument  to  his  memory 
which  shall  last  as  long  as  religion  and  learning  shall  be 
honored  amongst  a  free  and  happy  people." 
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Thus,  we  close  the  services  due,  on  this  occasion,  to 
onr  heloved  fonnder.  We  have  lost  our  first  our  fastest 
friend.  He,  whose  presiding  mind,  like  the  angel  spirit 
whom  God  placed  at  the  gate  of  Eden  to  guard  the  tree  of 
life,  has  watched  over  us  in  weal  and  in  wo,  nourishing  us  at 
home,  and  defending  us  abroad.  He  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
But,  as  he  blessed  us  while  living,  so  the  review  of  his  useful 
life  may  still  administer  instruction  and  comfort.  Let  us  be 
careful  to  secure  the  same  sound  experience  of  grace.  Let 
those  of  us  who  may  be  called  to  occupy  a  place  on  the  wall.s 
of  Zion  emulate  his  zeal  in  consecrating,  not  a  part,  but  his 
whole  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Remember  this;  he 
was  a  laborious  student;  a  master  workman.  Let  us  covet 
the  eminent  distinction  which  he  attained  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ.  That  broad  foundation  of  religion  and  learning  which 
he  so  well  succeeded  in  laying,  and  which  promises  the  noble 
superstructure  of  wide  usefulness  to  the  church  and  the  coun- 
try, is  now  our  inheritance;  an  inheritance  bequeathed  us  by 
his  munificent  liberality,  and  broad  views  of  the  public  inter- 
ests. Whilst  we  honor  his  memory,  let  us  strive  to  perfect 
this  great  enterprise  of  his  life,  and  thereby  to  place  Ran- 
dolph Macon  College  on  a  basis  from  which  nothing  can  ever 
move  her. 
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ART.  VII. 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ANGELS. 


(Tivm  the  3mn»l  ti  Bwred  litnakatc,  LaaduB :  Ostobcr  IKi.) 


To  Biblical  students  an  inquiry  into  the  existence,  charac- 
teristics, and  offices  of  angels,  if  properly  executed,  must  be 
cue  of  deep  interest.     The  frequency  of  the  mention  of  these 
celestial  beings  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  even  in  every  day 
conversation,  tends  to  impress  upon  us  that  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  considerably  greater  than  upon  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be.     Nay,  ihe  more  accurate  the  inquiry  in- 
stituted, the  more  defective  will  appear  our  original  concep- 
tions concerning   this  interesting  subject.     Erroneous  ideas 
derived  from  pagan  philosophy,  from  poetic  imagery,  and 
from  a  false  Christianity,  have  so  bewildered  the  study,  that 
many  doubtless  have  thought  it  safer  to  allow  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  to  dwindle  down  to  a  mere  cursory  glance 
at  some  of  the  most  prominent  features.     The  dii  minores, 
daemons,  genii,  lares,  and  penates  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  so  many  ideas  connected  with  them  which  succeeding 
ages  attached  to  angels,  good  and  bad,  that  it  requires  some 
attention  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood.     Not  only  was  the 
popular  mind  infected  with  the  legends  of  the  former  super- 
stitions, but  even  some  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the 
church  were  led  to  adopt  many  of  the  dogmata  of  a  philoso- 
phy which  continued  to  maintain  a  powerful  sway,  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  over  Christian  scholarship.     TertuUian 
believed  that  angels  possessed  the  human  form,  and  speaks  of 
their  hands,  ears,  feet,  and  even  their  complexion — influenced 
perhaps  by  Cicero's  opinion  that  the  human  form  appeared 
evidently  the  most  appropriate  for  celestial  beings.     Origen 
believed  that  when  heavenly  beings  sinned  they  were  forced 
into  bodies  regularly  graduated  to  punish  their  amount  of 
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transgression — namely,  sidereal,  eethereal,  aerial ;  after  this 
aqueous,  and  last  of  all  into  human  and  earthly ;  and  if  this 
course  of  trial  did  not  amend  them,  they  finally  became 
devils ;  and  he  understood  the  tendency  of  Jacob's  vision  to 
be  to  prove  this  singular  doctrine,  from  the  fact  of  the  angels 
regularly  ascending  and  descending.  Augustine  and  Bernard 
also  seem  to  have  believed  that  angels  were  not  altogether 
pure  spirits:  thus  showing  that  all  these  fathers  rather  fol- 
lowed the  philosophy  of  Plato  than  the  simple  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  authority  of  a  successful  philosophy 
reigns  supreme  through  every  species  of  literature,  for  fashion 
domineers  in  this  as  in  all  other  human  affairs :  thus  the  early 
Christian  writers,  imbued  with  the  reigning  hypotheses,  and 
proud  of  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  name,  moulded  the 
truths  of  revelation  as  much  as  possible  after  their  favorite 
schools.  In  treating  therefore  upon  this  subject,  the  first 
principle  to  be  adhered  to  is  to  discard  all  human  authority 
where  not  supported  by  Scripture  or  the  plain  deduction  of 
reason. 

Existence  of  Angels, 

That  angelic  beings  exist  in  great  numbers  is  dn  assertion 
so  established  by  the  most  direct  relations  in  Holy  Scripture, 
that  to  offer  any  proof  for  it  to  the  Biblical  student  would  be 
simply  ridiculous.  We  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  grant  that  it  is 
only  from  Scripture  that  we  can  demonstrate  their  existence ; 
but  although  Nature  gives  no  direct  intimation  of  their  pre- 
sence, she  bears  strong  testimony  to  them  in  her  numerous 
analogies.  To  use  the  language  of  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
versal History:  'Had  we  no  such  revelation  or  tradition,  it 
seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose  there  are  intermediate  beings 
to  fill  up  the  gap  which  would  otherwise  be  in  nature ;  for  as 
there  is  a  gradation  of  creatures  on  earth,  some  having  merely 
being,  as  earth,  air,  and  water ;  some  that,  besides  being,  have 
life,  as  vegetables;  some  that,  besides  life,  have  sense  and 
perception,  as  briTte  animals ;  and  some  that,  besides  life,  have 
reason  and  cogitation,  as  men ;  and  as  we  see  our  sensitive 
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part  exists  in  beings  beneath  us,  so  it  is  very  probable  that 
our  more  noble  and  intellectual  part  exists  in  beings  as  much 
superior  to  us  as  we  are  to  brutes ;  and  that  there  is  a  like 
gradual  ascent  from  the  lowest  rank  of  them,  which  borders 
upon  man,  to  the  highest,  which  comes  as  near  as  a  finite 
creature  can  to  the  infinite  Deity;'  (vol.  i.,  p.  101.) 

The  old  logicians  sometimes  gave  this  argument  in  a  more 
condensed  form : — '  As  there  are  in  nature  things  purely  ma- 
terial, and  beings  partly  material  and  partly  spiritual,  so  it  is 
just  to  grant  that  there  are  beings  purely  spiritual  to  complete 
the  circle  of  creation.'  By  such  constitution  of  being  they 
of  course  approach  nearer  the  perfection  of  our  common 
Creator,  although  the  infinite  distance  between  the  created 
and  the  Creator  must  for  ever  stamp  them  as  comparatively 
imperfect.  Their  knowledge,  however  extensive,  must  for 
ever  fall  far  short  of  omniscience;  and  their  power,  however 
great,  must  ever  be  intuitively  felt  by  themselves  as  distinctly 
finite.  Their  knowledge  resembles  our  own  in  one  respect — 
that  it  is  progressive,  and  increases  by  experience  ;  for  Christ 
informs  us  that  many  things  are  veiled  from  them ;  and  it  is 
also  affirmed  that  *  they  desire  to  look  into'  the  redemption 
of  Christ — the  word  translated  *  to  look  into'  denoting  an 
attitude  of  intense  curiosity.  In  this  representation,  also,  we 
have  presented  to  us  another  point  in  which  there  is  a  parallel 
with  our  own  advance ;  their  acquisition  of  knowledge  re- 
quires effort  of  greater  or  less  amount. 

Another  passage  which  proves  the  sequence  of  their  know- 
ledge is  Eph.  iii.,  10  r — *To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known 
by  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.'  Had  not  man 
become  a  fallen  creature,  the  moral  state  of  angels  would 
have  also  been  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  human  family, 
the  happiness  of  both  being  constituted  upon  and  supported 
by  an  accurate  attention  to  the  will  and  laws  of  their  com- 
mon Creator: — 'Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels  that  excel  in 
strength,  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the 
voice  of  his  word  ;'  (Ps.  ciii.,  20.)     That  they  all  were  crea- 
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ted  by  the  Omnipotent,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  by  readers 
of  the  Scriptures,  (Col.  i.,  16,)  but  when  they  came  into  ex- 
istence is  nowhere  intimated ;  and  as  Scripture  is  silent,  and 
reason  has  no  clue  to  guide  her,  we  might  be  led  to  think  that 
every  one  may  entertain  what  opinion  appears  most  probable  ; 
but  even  here  the  meddling  spirit  of  Popery  must  display  its 
bitterness.  The  Council  of  Lateran  has  pronounced  as  heret- 
ical the  opinion  expressed  by  several  of  the  early  fathers,  that 
the  angelic  beings  were  created  before  the  world  ;  and,  what 
is  absolutely  ridiculous,  some  Protestant  theologians  have 
thought  fit  to  join  in  the  same  silly  outcry.  These  worthy 
critics  insist  that  the  creation  of  angels  took  place  upon  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day  mentioned  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
Genesis.  St.  Jerome*  distinctly  stales  it  as  his  belief,  that 
countless  ages  before  the  creation  of  this  earth,  the  angels 
enjoyed  their  existence  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  certainly 
Job  xxxviii.,  7,  seems  to  establish  this  opinion. 

Number  mid   Orders, 

In  Genesis  xxxii.  we  read,  *  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way, 
and  the  angels  of  God  met  him ;  and  when  Jacob  saw  them, 
he  said  this  is  God's  host ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Mahauaim :'  that  is,  the  encampment.  The  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  mercy  of  God  was  strongly  displayed  in  this  reve- 
lation to  the  patriarch.  His  terror  of  his  brother  Esau  was 
at  that  very  time  greatly  increased  ;  for  Esau,  now  established 
as  a  powerful  chieftain,  could  easily  wreak  his  ruthless  re- 
venge upon  his  comparatively  unwarlike  brother,  who  had 
been  much  more  accustomed  to  the  management  of  herds  and 
flocks  than  to  the  evolutions  of  martial  squadrons.  Nothing 
could  then  tranquilise  the  husband  and  the  father  so  efTectu- 
ally  as  the  ocular  demonstration  that  the  armies  of  the  living 
God  were  the  sure  escort  of  his  way.  In  early  life  his 
heavenly  Father  taught  him  a  similar  lesson  in  a  similar  way. 

*  'Sex  mlllia  ncoiuin  orbis  nostri  implcntur  anni;  et  quantas  secculorum  origines 
faisse  arbitrandum  est,  in  qaibus  Angeli,  Tbroni,  Domioationes,  cetcresque  virtu  tee 
lerriorint  Deo,  ot  absque  tetnporam  ncibus  ct  absque  moneuris  Deo  jubonto  substi- 
tcrint'— St.  Jerome. 
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When  driven  from  his  home,  an  adirenturer  on  the  wide 
world,  with  only  a  very  slender  expectation  of  worldly  help, 
with  nothing  but  his  staff  in  his  hand,  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles  before  him,  and  the  home  from  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  tear  himself  behind  him,  then  his  divine  Pro- 
tector showed  him  that  the  world  abounded  with  celestial  at-  • 
tendants  to  guard  every  pilgrim  of  God,  however  lowly,  on 
his  way.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  2  Kings  vi. : — *  And 
when  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  was  risen  early  and 
gone  forth,  behold  an  host  compassed  the  city  both  with 
horses  and  chariots ;  and  his  servant  said  to  him,  Alas !  my 
master,  how  shall  we  do  ?  And  he  answered.  Fear  not :  for 
ihey  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them. 
And  Blisha  prayed  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee  open  his  eyes 
that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  saw;  and  behold  the  mountain  was  full 
of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.'  It  has 
been  well  remarked  how  suited  this  vision  was  to  support  the 
confidence  of  the  human  mind.  No  conceivable  interference 
could  so  instantly  restore  his  fainting  courage  as  the  encircling 
presence  of  fiery  warriors,  in  comparison  to  whom  all  earthly 
hosts  would  appear  as  impotent  pigmies. 

Whenever  angels  are  mentioned  the  idea  of  great  number  is 
attached ;  as  when  Peter's  zeal  urged  him  to  use  his  sword  in 
defence  of  his  Master,  Christ  conveyed  reproof  to  him  by  the 
assurance  that  if  violence  had  been  necessary  for  his  protec- 
tion,  his  Father  would  instantly  have  furnished  him  with  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels — a  number  no  doubt  capable  of 
sweeping  to  destruction  the  sum  total  of  earthly  warriors. 
^  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand ;  even  thousands 
of  angels'  (Ps.  Ixviii.  17.)  'And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasts 
and  the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands'  (Rev.  v. 
11.)  The  general  idea  attached  to  these  vast  multitudes 
throughout   the  Scriptures  is  that  of  military  arrangement. 

Vol.  VIII. — 8 
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Thus  the  aDgels  are  usually  described  as  the  great  hosts  or  ar- 
mies of  heaven,  and  the  Almighty  himself  their  great  Com- 
mander. The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name.  This  represen- 
tation of  itself  infers  an  actual  state  of  warfare,  and  of  course 
the  existence  of  antagonistic  powers  whose  natures  must  in 
many  respects  coincide  with  those  of  the  celestial  companies. 
But  the  analogy  borrowed  from  human  society  is  still  fur- 
ther extended,  for  the  multitude  of  angels  is  not  only  mar- 
shalled into  hosts,  but  differences  of  rank  and  station  are  dis- 
tinctly revealed.  The  Jews  divide  them  into  several  grades, 
ending  with  archangels,  and  angels,  whom  they  esteem  the 
lowest  of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  and  the  only  order  which 
comes  down  to  earth  on  commissions  from  the  Almighty.  An 
early  Christian  father,  commonly  known  as  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  headed  his  division  of  the  heavenly  host  with 
cherubim  and  seraphim.  Now  cherubim  in  Scripture  never 
mean  actually  existing  beings;  they  always  are  represented  as 
symbolic  figures,  either  artificial  or  visional.  In  the  taberna- 
cle of  Moses  and  the  temple  of  Solomon  they  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  same  workmen  who  supplied  the  other  articles; 
and  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  they  are 
symbolical  appendages  to  the  majesty  of  the  Most  High.  But 
the  clearest  intimations  concerning  the  difference  in  the  grades 
of  heavenly  intelligences  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  (Bph.  i.  21,)  where,  speaking  of  the  majesty  of  Christ 
the  Apostle  proceeds;  *Far  above  all  principality  and  power, 
and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  whicl>  is  to  come.'  Again 
(Col.  i.  16 :)  *  By  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  hea- 
ven and  that  are  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they 
be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities  or  powers.'  These 
two  passages  establish  fully  the  analogy  of  the  divisions  of  the 
celestial  hosts  according  to  magisterial  arrangement  amongst 
mortals.  *  The  four  different  names  given  to  angels  in  this 
verse  (Eph.  1.  21,')  writes  Macknight,  '  intimate  that  there 
are  different  orders  and  degrees  of  government  and  subordina- 
tion among  good  and  bad  angels  in  the  invisible  world,  as 
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among  men  in  the  visible  world.'  Chandler  observes  that  o^zn 
the  first  word,  signifies  empire  of  the  largest  extent,  being 
used  by  Greek  authors  to  denote  the  empire  of  Alexander  af- 
ter he  had  conquered  the  East  (j£lian,  Tar.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c. 
29,)  and  the  empire  of  the  Romans  (Herod,  lib.  i.  proem.); 
and  that  xv^wtVi^^  the  last  word  in  the  verse,  signifies  the  low- 
est degree  of  power:  so  that,  as  the  same  author  further  ob- 
serFes,  *  although  we  do  not  know  precisely  what  kind  or  de- 
gree of  power  is  marked  by  these  different  names,  when  ap- 
plied to  good  and  bad  angels,  yet  we  perceive  the  meaning  in 
general  to  be,  that  to  our  Lord  in  his  human  nature  are  sub- 
jected the  highest,  the  intermediate,  and  the  lowest  orders 
of  beings  in  the  universe,  having  power,  whether  among  an- 
gels or  men.'  Revelation  thus  declares  to  us  a  certain  grada- 
tion of  rank,  but  what  those  ranks  are  nobody  knows.  'If 
any  know  them,'  says  Augustine,  '  let  them  explain  them ;  as 
for  myself,  I  confess  my  complete  ignorance.' 

Distinction  between  Good  and  Evil  Angels, 

Another  important  truth  which  revelation  furnishes  us  with, 
is,  that  angelic  existence  is  like  our  own — peccable,  except 
preserved  by  God  himself;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  a  vast 
multitude  have  lost  their  first  estate  through  rebellion,  and 
having  destroyed  themselves,  display  an  eager  determina- 
tion to  destroy  all  they  can.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some 
whether  all  the  evil  spirits  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
were  originally,  *  angels  of  light,'  or  whether  these  latter  be- 
ings, with  the  devil  at  their  head,  are  not  to  be  altogether 
allotted  to  another  category  of  existence.  It  is  admitted  by 
these  objectors,  that  some  of  the  heavenly  host  rebelled,  and 
are  punished  for  this  rebellion;  but  they  argue  that  their 
condition  is  far  different  from  the  devils:  witness  the 
statement,  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  '  If  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  unto 
chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment.'  Hence  it 
is  argued,  that  while  demons  or  devils  roam  at  full  freedom 
upon  their  errands  of  evil,  the  fallen  angels  are  kept  in  the 
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strictest  duraoce  of  chains  and  dungeons,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  they  cannot  be  one  and  the  same. 

Now  to  this  view  we  reply  that,  upon  the  strictest  review 
of  the  whole  account  of  evil  spirits  in  the  Bible,  the  generally 
received  opinion  seems  the  best  authenticated.  In  limine, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  no  regular  history 
of  these  beings,  nor  even  materials  of  a  connected  nature ; 
while  the  incidental  notices,  scantily  afforded,  require  inferen- 
tial reasoning  to  produce  any  thing  like  descriptive  narration. 
From  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  that  *  God  cannot  be  tempt- 
ed with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  one,'  we  may  assuredly 
gather  that  the  hosts  of  evil  spirits,  with  Satan  their  accredited 
leader,  were  originally  created  upright,  and  must  necessarily 
now  be  in  their  present  accursed  condition  through  a  vohm- 
tary  rebellion.  The  similarity  which  appears  in  the  intima- 
tions given  concerning  good  and  evil  spirits  is  striking.  They 
are  both  spirits  as  distinguished  from  matter  (Luke  viii.  29, 
xiii.  11;  Mark  iii.  30,  &c.  ;)  and  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  we  have 
the  direct  name  *evil  angels;'  and  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  •  the  dragon 
and  his  angels.'  Between  these  spirits  or  angels,  good  and 
bad,  there  is  represented  to  be  continual  war;  and  this  very 
state  argues  a  similarity  of  original  nature.  The  same  divi- 
sion  of  rank  is  also  kept  up.  *  For  we  wrestle  not,'  says  St. 
Paul  (Eph.  vi.  12,)  'against  flesh  and  blood' — that  is,  merely 
human  opponents — *but  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiri- 
tual wickedness' — rather  against  *  wicked  spirits,'  and  thus 
Macknight  and  other  learned  men  translate  the  passage. 

Of  the  nature  and  cause  of  their  rebellion  we  have  no  di- 
rect intimation  whatever,  but  man's  curiosity  has  frequently 
ventured  to  speculate  on  subjects  equally  obscure  and  far  less 
interesting.  Pride  and  envy  have  been  imagined  as  the  two 
great  springs  of  their  original  transgression,  and  it  has  been 
insisted  on,  with  implicit  confidence,  that  the  creation  of  man 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  his  obtaining,  in  consequence,  a 
sway  which  was  supposed  eventually  to  include  the  angelic 
race,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  that  ewvy  which  drove  so 
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many  of  the  host  of  Heaven  from  their  primeval  state.  It 
was  also  conjectured  that  some  knowledge  of  the  second  per- 
son of  the  Godhead  intending  still  further  to  honour  mankind 
with  a  more  intimate  relationship,  inf  amed  to  its  height  the 
important  rage  of  Satan's  accomplices.  We  need  hardly  ob- 
serve how  magnificently  our  great  poet  Milton  has  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  these  ingenious  suppositions,  and  interwoven  them 
in  his  immortal  epic.  The  Jews  pretend  to  know  the  exact 
time  when  such  defection  took  place,  namely,  upon  the  se- 
cond day  of  creation ;  because  Moses  omitted  to  state  that 
upon  that  day  God  pronounced  his  workmanship  good;  and 
therefore,  according  to  Jewish  logic,  this  was  the  only  day 
upon  which  evil  could  have  been  mtroduced  amongst  the 
celestials.  This  proof,  however,  has  not  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  among  Christian  commentators,  and  some  have 
gravely  undertaken  to  overthrow  it  by  quoting  the  general 
blessing  pronounced  by  God  on  all  his  preceding  works  on  the 
sixth,  which  of  course  takes  in  the  second  day. 

But  if,  rejecting  mere  imagination,  we  adhere  to  argument 
from  analogy,  upon  comparing  the  characteristics  of  their  exis- 
tence in  common  with  those  of  humanity,  pride  will  appear 
the  most  likely  feeling  which  urged  onward  to  destruction 
purely  intellectual  beings.  Consciousness  of  great  power  and 
knowledge,  if  not  restrained  by  the  light-giving  grace  of  God, 
has  a  strong  tendency  towards  self  satisfaction  and  self-suffici- 
ency, inciting  the  recipient  to  false  views  of  his  position, 
which  is  the  real  foundation  of  pride  whether  in  man  or  fiend. 
This  we  have  from  the  lips  of  him  who  cannot  err,  who  des- 
cribing Satan  by  his  character,  said,  ^  He  abode  not  in  the 
truth.'  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  how  suitable  was  the 
punishment  of  the  Almighty.  These  rebels,  elated  with  the 
feeling  of  self-dependence,  quickly  felt  the  chains  of  darkness, 
of  the  anger  of  their  offended  Creator,  impress  in  every  feel- 
ing their  utter  impotence  when  driven  from  his  presence,  and 
their  every  exertion  in  future  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  felt  permission.  This  utter  prostration  of  independent 
agency  is  represented  in  the  language  of  men  by  the  restraints 
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of  chains,  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  attach  literally  to 
disembodied  spirits;  and  this  consideration  is  quite  sufficient 
to  invalidate  the  distinction  referred  to  before,  as  sought  to  be 
instituted  between  these  angels  mentioned  by  Peter  and  Jude, 
and  the  devil  and  his  hosts. 

Another  analogical  deduction  is  the  assimilation  sought  to  be 
produced  by  them  to  their  own  character.  Evil  themselves, 
the  Satanic  host  eagerly  endeavour  to  impress  their  own  cha- 
racter in  every  direction;  and  not  satisfied  with  their  own 
advance  in  iniquity,  they  ply  every  effort  to  swell  their  ranks 
with  victims  from  mankind.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  descrip- 
tion of  ferocious  determination  in  these  spiritual  murderers  by 
*  the  pen  of  revelation,  1  Pet.  v.  8,  '  be  sober,  be  vigilant,  because 
•your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.'  Now,  natural  historians 
inform  us  that  the  lion,  in  his  natural  state,  never  walks  about 
roaring  except  when  so  under  the  influence  of  hunger  that  it 
is  certain  death  to  whatever  animal  he  meets ;  hence  the 
innate  horror  which  thrills  every  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
when  the  terrific  sound  is  heard.  The  untiring  energy  of 
Satan  thus  described  leads  naturally  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
power  possessed  by  him  which  is  thus  wielded  for  destruction. 

Mode  of  communication  between  spirits. 

To  beings  formed  as  mortals  are,  whose  corporeal  sensa- 
tions furnish  them  with  the  only  known  ways  of  intercom- 
munication, the  manner  in  which  pure  spirits  interchange  im- 
pressions must  be  altogether  unknown.  Of  the  fact  that  there 
is  universally  such  interchange  no  one  will  entertain  a  doubt 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  angelic  beings  fallen  or  un- 
fallen ;  and  also  no  one  who  believes  in  revelation  can  doubt 
that  these  intelligences  are  allowed  to  exert  great  influences 
upon  human  beings ;  and  few  subjects  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  examination  into  the  amount  of  evidence  yielded  by 
Scripture  and  reason  upon  this  point.  And  here  we  think 
that  it  will  very  generally  be  granted  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  has  in  all  ages  been  more  inclined  to  believe  too 
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much  than  too  little.  There  seems,  as  it  were,  a  natural  ap- 
petency in  the  human  imagination  to  people  the  haunts  around 
xks  with  beings  of  supernatural  existence,  and  yet  approaching 
sufficiently  to  humanity  in  their  characteristics  to  make  their 
supposed  presence  either  an  object  of  dread  or  of  desire. 
And  it  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  the  influence  of  climate 
upon  the  imagination  displays  itself  in  this  subject  with  re- 
markable effect.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions, 
immured  more  or  less  in  gloom  and  darkness,  are  apt  to  be 
terrified  with  the  supposed  existence  of  beings  suited  to  such 
murky  scenes,  frightful,  ferocious,  and  destructive ;  whilst  the 
dwellers  in  the  joyous  lands  of  sun-illumined  skies  revel  in 
the  imagined  company  of  merry  and  gladsome  beings,  who 
carefully  inter  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  all  that  is  terri- 
ble and  disagreeable.  The  gay  train  which  crowded  the 
Grecian  Olympus  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  fierce 
dond-enveloped  followers  of  Wodin  and  Thor.  The  votaries 
of  every  set  of  supernatural  intelligences  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  these  beings  influenced  their  earthly  career  most  mate- 
rially ;  but  as  to  how  these  same  beings  influenced  their  minds, 
their  opinions  were  various  and  very  indistinct. 

Let  us  now,  then,  with  the  Word  of  God  as  our  sole  stan- 
dard of  appeal,  consider  how  far  we  may  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  angelic  influence  on  the 
mind  or  spirit,  whether  that  influence  be  for  good  or  evil. 
The  very  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  our  race  furnishes  us 
with  an  influence  of  such  kind  which  has  affected  us  most 
seriously,  and  will  continue  to  affect  every  descendant  of 
Adam  to  the  end  of  time.  The  assumption  of  the  serpent's 
form  by  the  Evil  Spirit  when  he  tempted  Eve,  and  through 
her  Adam,  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
enforce  his  wily  arguments ;  and  when  afterwards  he  assumed 
a  form  to  tempt  the  second  Adam,  we  may  argue  that  this 
must  be  his  most  forcible  way  of  using  his  influence ;  for  as- 
suredly had  he  power  in  a  more  direct  form  to  guide  and  warp 
the  mental  faculties,  he  would,  on  these  two  especial  occa- 
sions, have  exerted  it  to  insure  success.     That  no  beings  short 
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of  Deity  himself  possess  such  power  is  evident,  for  if  they 
did,  no  such  thing  as  free-agency  could  bo  possessed. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  to  the  mere  deductions  of  rea- 
son ;  here  we  have  surer  information.  Solomon,  in  his  sub- 
lime prayer  on  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  directly  affirms 
that  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ; 
(2Chron.  vi.,  30;  comp.  Ps.  vii.,  9;  Ps.  cxxxix. ;  also  1  Cor. 
ii.,  11.)  But  although  neither  Satan  nor  any  other  spirit  save 
the  Creator,  fully  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  much 
less  can  actuate  its  faculties  and  feelings  at  pleasure,  yet  that 
evil  beings  exert  certain  influences  upon  our  spirits,  and  that 
these  influences  may  be  increased  to  a  fearful  extent  if  unre- 
sisted, appears  plain  from  intimations  of  Scripture.  The 
mode  of  communication  between  spirits  must  in  our  present 
state  remain  a  mystery  to  us,  and  the  subtlest  attempts  of  the 
schoolmen  who  attempted  to  dive  into  all  knowledge  are 
merely  learned  jargon  ;  for  when  they  say,  *  Loquuntur  vero 
invicem  per  directionem  conceptuum,  in  quantum  scilicet  unus 
angelus  vult  cogitationem  suam  innotescere  alteri ;  hoc  ipso 
enim  dat  ei  jus  in  suum  secretum,  sicque  fit  ut  talis  cogitatio 
incipiat  relucere  in  ejus  speciebus,'  nothing  is  explained  in  re- 
ference to  the  acting  of  disembodied  spirits ;  because  every 
effort  to  describe  spirit  and  its  operations  must  of  necessity 
be  made  in  words  indicative  of  sensible  effects.  The  word 
which  appears  to  us  most  appropriate  in  this  case  is  suggestion, 
which  may  be  a  power  of  impressing  ideas  upon  the  mind  or 
of  inducing  the  mind  to  tnrn  its  attention  to  such  ideas. 

This  power  exerted  by  an  evil  spirit  produces  temptation, 
that  by  a  good  spirit  the  reverse.  In  the  former  instance  the 
gradation  from  the  simple  suggestion  of  evil  to  the  fearful 
scrutiny  mentioned  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Luke  xxii.,  31,)  is 
certainly  of  vast  extent,  <  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  sift  you  as  wheat.'  But  this  greatest  exertion  of  the  Evil 
Spirit's  power  still  proves  its  finiteness.  He  had  exerted  his 
utmost  centuries  before,  in  the  case  of  Job.  Had  the  arch- 
tempter  been  able  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  he 
would  not  assuredly  have  exposed  himself  to  be  so  disgrace- 
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fully  baffled.  From  the  instance  of  Job  and  the  many  cases 
of  possession  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  for  reasons 
inscrutable  to  us,  Satan  has  been  allowed,  upon  innumerable 
occasions,  to  exercise  an  awful  influence  over  the  bodies  and 
e?en  the  minds  of  mortals,  but  seemingly,  from  the  examples 
famished  in  Holy  Writ,  with  this  restriction,  that  he  could 
not  affect  both  at  the  same  time  by  direct  influence.  Job  and 
some  individuals  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  in- 
stances in  which  extreme  bodily  suffering  left  the  intellect 
unimpaired.  The  patriarch's  mind,  bewildered  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  body,  faltered  a  little  because  the  dealings  of  God 
with  him  seemed  to  overturn  an  axiom  adopted  in  the  the- 
ology of  his  day,  namely,  that  a  truly  godly  man  would  be 
shielded  from  misfortunes  at  least  of  a  serious  character;  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  reasonings  of  Job  and  his 
friends  are  carried  on  with  the  full  assurance  of  its  truth.  In 
the  whole  circumstance  we  have  an  instance  similar  to  innu- 
merable others,  when  the  sway  of  a  false  principle,  peculiar 
to  a  period,  required  the  direct  interference  of  revelation ; 
while,  at  other  times,  the  correction  arose  from  the  discovery 
of  the  error  by  the  advance  of  true  knowledge. 

In  all  other  direct  influence  of  Satan  mentioned  in  Scriptu- 
ral history,  the  mind  of  the  affected  seems  to  have  been  his 
victim ;  and  yet  it  is  here  to  be  observed  that  this  influence 
appears  to  have  been  a  bewilderment  of  the  individual's  whole 
faculties,  while  the  evil  spirit  or  spirits  assume  the  functions 
of  the  mind ;  and  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  Christ  or  any 
of  his  disciples  empowered  to  control  them,  these  spirits  also 
spoke  in  their  proper  person,  and,  when  expelled,  the  afflicted 
mortal  became  instantly  *  of  right  mind.'  A  particular  spe- 
cies of  this  possession  w^s  that  of  the  Pythoness  mentioned 
in  Acts  xvi.,  16,  many  instances  of  which,  both  real  and  pre- 
tended, are  mentioned  in  profane  historians.  This  form  would 
certainly  appear  to  mortals  as  the  more  likely  to  suit  Satan's 
purposes,  because  the  fortune-telling  character  of  such  inspi- 
ration is  sure  at  all  times  to  allure  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
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The  general  features  in  these  instances  completely  agreed 
with  the  former  mentioned ;  for  when  the  evil  spirits  were 
dismissed,  the  individual  became  the  same  as  previous  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  his  persecutor.  We  do  not  see  how  a 
person  under  such  influence  could,  for  the  time  being,  be  ac-^ 
countable,  any  more  than  madmen  and  lunatics.  How  far 
their  previous  accountability  superinduced  such  a  state  is  a 
different  question  and  not  capable  of  explanation. 

In  reference  to  the  usual  temptations  of  Satan  it  must  be 
evident,  that  if  he  does  not  know  the  secrets  of  the  mind,  or 
direct  its  faculties,  it  requires  a  voluntary  reception  of  his 
suggestions  before  they  can  take  effect ;  and  of  course,  from 
the  well  known  law  of  habit  in  moral  progress,  according  to 
the  reception  of  one  influence  the  number  of  them  increases 
until,  from  a  partial  acquaintance,  the  man  becomes  wholly 
the  fiend's  companion  and  property.  The  dalliance  with 
iniquity,  and  then  his  acquaintance  and  advance  in  it  on  the 
part  of  Judas  Iscariot  was  desperate  when  it  could  be  said, 
*  Then  entered  Satan  into  Judas  Iscariot,'  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately perpetrated  his  execrable  treason.  Yet  even  in  its 
wildest  ruins  the  mind  asserts  its  native  independence ;  and 
however  great  the  sympathy  between  the  infernal  malignant 
and  the  earthly  traitor,  still  conscience  asserted  her  freedom, 
and  the  pangs  of  remorse  refused  to  obey  any  laws  but  those 
of  truth  and  nature. 

Thus  the  sway  of  the  arch-fiend  and  his  host  is  conducted 
with  the  consummate  skill  of  beings  of  lofty  intellect  and 
equivalent  power,  whose  insidious  whisperings  Qnd  too  ready 
admission  into  hearts  prone  to  disloyalty,  <  walking  according 
to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience.'  The  word  here  used  used  by  the  apostle, 
wepyovrfo^  <  worketh,'  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  when  used 
with  an  accusative  denotes  complete  mastery;  for  example,  iu 
Eph.  i.,  11,  where  it  expresses  the  sovereign  sway  of  God 
over  all  things.     In  the  present  passage,  however,  not  being 
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supplied  with  a  direct  object,  it  shows  the  powerful  exertions 
of  Satanic  influence,  whose  melancholy  success  is  but  too 
evidently  stamped  upon  the  world's  history. 

In  reference  to  the  important  subject  of  hearing  the  truth 
of  Christ,  the  general  features  of  the  interference  of  the  great 
enemy  are  graphically  and  accurately  portrayed  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower.  The  wayside  hearers  are  that  numerous  class 
whose  minds  are  so  occupied  by  worldly  thoughts  and  worldly 
desires,  that  the  winged  and  numerous  thoughts  of  Satanic 
insinuation  chase  away  instantly  any  impressions  of  gospel 
truth  whatever.  Like  vessels  filled  to  the  brim,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  admission  of  aught  else.  The  stony-ground 
bearers  are  those  whose  excitable  feelings  seize  upon  any  sub- 
ject capable  of  arousing  pleasurable  sensations,  and  as  long  as 
these  sensations  last  they  display  ardently  their  zeal  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  when  the  novelty  wears  off,  or  difficulties  in- 
tervene, their  minds  as  willingly  receive  whatever  other  ex- 
citements are  supplied  to  them.  The  young  plants  overgrowa 
with  thorns  represent  those  whose  minds  embrace  the  gospel, 
but  who  endeavor  to  balance  their  attention  equally  between 
it  and  love  of  the  world ;  and  here  the  accumulation  of 
worldly  cares^  and  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  and  hopes, 
and  varieties  of  present  occurrence,  is  sure  to  outweigh  the 
importance  of  heavenly  expectation,  which  is  thus  choked 
amid  the  weeds  of  earthly  growth.  Add  to  these  those  re- 
presented by  the  seed  cast  into  good  ground,  and  you  have 
really  all  classes  of  mankind. 

Of  the  good  Angels. 

It  will  readily  be  granted,  we  suppose,  that  if  the  opera- 
tions of  evil  spirits  be  so  extensive,  we  may  assume  that  the 
ministry  of  good  angels  is  equally  extensive;  and  this  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  many  intimations  in  the  Sacred  writings. 
The  heavenly  hosts  are  constantly  represented  as  in  a  state  of 
anxious  benevolence  towards  this  part  of  God's  creation,  from 
the  moment  in  which  they  raised  the  hymn  of  triumph  at  its 
birth,  through  all  the  ages  downward.     They  crowd,  as  it 
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were,  in  joyous  haste,  to  assist,  to  defend,  and  to  sympathize 
with  their  brethren.  If  all  the  scenes  of  human  glory  from 
the  beginning  could  be  amalgamated,  would  they  produce  a 
display  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  what  is 
described  in  Luke  ii.,  8-14;  when  a  mighty  angel,  accompa- 
nied with  '  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  astonished  the  gentle  shep- 
herds of  Judea,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  burst  upon  their  sight  with  the  most  glorious  hymn  that 
ever  poured  its  harmony  into  human  ears,  '  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men  !'  But 
though  we  are  here,  and  on  many  similar  occasions,  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  good  oflSces  of  these  benevolent 
beings,  yet  there  is  a  wholesome  limit  placed  to  our  know- 
ledge. Of  no  one  angel  do  we  know  anythmg  essentially 
different  from  his  compeers.  The  general  term  angel  is  used 
entirely  in  reference  to  office,  not  at  all  to  character,  and  is  of 
Greek  origin :  but  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  is  used  in  the 
Hebrew  and  kindred  tongues,  to  denote  the  same  order  of 
beings.  Enough  is  revealed  to  us  to  animate  us  on  our  way, 
and  to  raise  our  admiration  of  the  common  Father  of  all, 
whose  creations  in  the  spiritual  world  are  thus  shown  to  rise 
in  gradation  just  as  in  the  material.  But  not  a  single  discov- 
ery is  given  us  by  which  we  can  be  led  to  an  overweening 
devotion,  or  even  to  a  sentimental  regard  for  the  order  of  the 
angelic  host.  It  is  true  they  are  ministering  spirits  commis- 
sioned by  the  Supreme  to  watch  over  the  '  heirs  of  salvation  :' 
and  we  have  in  Holy  Writ  numerous  instances  of  their  ful- 
filling such  commission  ;  but  all  the  distinct  knowledge  which 
we  obtain  points  to  them  as  a  class  or  body,  not  as  individu- 
als ;  therefore,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  extends,  there  can 
be  drawn  no  line  of  distinction  between  them.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  one  individual  very  conspicuous  in  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs  and  early  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  fre- 
quently styled  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord,'  who  forms  a  striking 
exception  to  the  above  reasoning ;  but  this,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  was  no  created  angel,  but  the  Lord  himself  from  hea- 
ven.    Jacob  wrestled  with  him  a  whole  night,  and  felt  so  con- 
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viuced  of  the  reality  of  his  Godhead,  that  he  called  the  place 
of  meeting  Peniel.  that  is,  '  the  face  or  presence  of  God  ;'  for, 
said  he,  *  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre- 
served.' Oq  his  death-bed  also  he  left  still  farther  testimony 
to  the  Deity  of  this  great  personage  ;  for  thus  ran  his  blessing 
upon  the  sons  of  Joseph : — *  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil  bless  the  lads.'  In  this  passage  the  grammatical  rule 
of  apposition  shows  that  the  terra  Angel  in  the  latter  clause 
is  equivalent  to  God  in  the  former  clauses. 

But   in  reference  to  created  angels,  the  obscurity  of  our 
knowledge  is  so  dense,  that  all  personality  is  shrouded  from 
us  to  obviate  any  expectation  of  communication,  until,  being 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Supreme,  we  shall 
thereby  avoid  any  danger  of  breaking  our  allegiance  to  Him 
by  an  undue  reverence  for  any  created  intelligence.     As  a 
clear  deduction  from  such  reasoning  it  follows  that  the  notion 
of  guardian  angels,  meaning  by  such   that  each   individual 
Christian  is  constantly  accompanied  Jby  a  peculiar  angel,  is  a 
mere  figment  of  human  invention.     It  has  been  argued  in  de- 
fence of  such  opinion,  that  the  Jews  believed  in  it ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  adopted  this,  as  they  did  several  other 
Platonic  notions,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  from 
opinions  held  by  their  forefathers.     However  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  no  trace  of  such  doctrine  can  be  found  in  any 
of  their  canonical  books,  nor  in  those  ancient  writings  known 
to  Protestants  by  the  term  Apocrypha.     But  from  whatever 
source  the  Jews  may  have  derived  their  opinion,  there  is  no 
evidence  for  it  in  the  Old  Testament.     Not  a  single  writer 
gives  the  slightest  intimation  that  any  one  of  the  countless 
multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  stood  in  any  such  particular 
relation  to  any  individual  of  the  human  race ;  nor  did  any 
ancient  worthy  to  whom  angels  appeared  discover,  by  intui- 
tion or  by  revelation,  that  such  a  Divine  satellite  had   been 
allotted  him.     If  at  any  time  such  discovery  was  likely  to 
have  been  made,  doubtless  it  would  have  occurred  when 
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Daniel  had  been  thrown  into  the  lions'  den,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  him  by  the  mission  of  an  angel;  yet  the  testimony 
of  the  prophet  is  express  in  answer  to  the  anxious  inqi:iiry  of 
the  king,  'My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  shut  the  lions^ 
mouths.'  Dan.  vi.  22.  There  is  a  solitary  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  is  seized  on  by  the  advocates  of  this 
notion,  namely,  that  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  remarks,  that 
however  despised  the  meanest  of  his  followers  may  be  by  the 
haughty  ones  of  this  world,  yet  *  in  heaven  iheir  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven/ 
Matt,  xviii.  10.  But  it  is  only  the  appetency  for  the  doctrine 
in  the  human  mind,  so  to  speak,  that  could  find  it  in  this  de- 
claration. As  usual,  in  the  Scriptural  representations,  our 
Lord  speaks  of  angels  in  their  congregated,  not  their  indivi- 
dual capacities ;  and  Yalpy's  observations  on  the  verse,  are 
beautifully  illustrative  of  its  force.  *  Christ,'  says  he,  *  seems 
here  to  mean  that  all  Christians,  even  of  the  lowest  condition, 
are  so  dear  to  God,  that  he  has  committed  their  care  to  his 
favoured  followers,  whose  attendance  upon  God  is  described 
by  a  simile  taken  from  the  customs  of  earthly  monarchs, 
whose  presence  is  accessible  to  the  nobility  of  the  realm  and 
their  chosen  attendants ;  and  he  emphatically  draws  the  con- 
clusion, 'An  vero  singuli  angeli  singulis  parvulis  designentur, 
nee  hie,  nee  alibi  in  S.  Scriptoribus  definitur.'  Paul's  des- 
cription forbids  the  idea  by  the  words  employed,  Heb.  i.  14, 
'Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,' Xftrwpytxa  rty*v/Miro;  the 
former  of  which  words  means  employment  in  public,  a  doing 
or  transacting  for  the  public  welfare  ;  it  is  a  kindred  word  to 
that  from  which  our  word  litiu-gy  comes,  which  every  one 
knows  to  mean  a  public  service,  in  opposition  to  anything 
private  or  particular. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  pointedly  on  this  subject,  because, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  it  was  the  belief  in  this  which 
most  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  angel  and  saint  wor- 
ship which  virtually  turned  the  truth  of  Christ  into  the  lie  of 
paganism.  Even  in  the  apostles'  days,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
professors  of  Christianity  were  found  those  whose  yearnings 
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were  for  the  metaphyaical  searchings  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  serFices  of  the  hero  worshipper.     <  Let  no  man  beguile 
yon  of  your  reward,'  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  ch.  ii. 
IB,  ^  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  intrud- 
ing into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up 
by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not, holding  the  head,  from  which 
all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment  minis- 
tered and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.* 
Iq  this  passage  we  have  drawn,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himself, 
a  picture  of  the  whole  mystery   of  spiritual   declension.     A 
false  humility,  seeking  mediators  whereupon  to  rest  in  seeking 
interest  with  God,  is  here  exhibited,  and  (which  proves  its 
utter  hollowness)  it  if  entirely  based  upon  the  superstitous  im- 
agination of  its  votaries,  daringly  intruding  into  what  is  nei- 
ther seen  nor  discoverable  by  reason,  nor  revealed  by  God ; 
and  the  consequence  is  forcibly  drawn,  «ot  w  xpatCtv  t^v  xt^axiiv, 
letting  go  the  head,  Christ,  they  seize  on  the  mere  devices  of 
their  own  fleshly  wisdom.     Of  course  as  long  as  the  glorious 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  triumphed,  so  long  this 
carnal  doctrine  was  kept  in  abeyance :  and  some  centuries 
even  rolled  away  before  it  da>ed  to  appear  in  its  full  deformity. 
Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  would  have  abhorred  the 
chaise  of  worshipping  angels,  or  any  other  beings  whatever 
but  God^  revealed  in  the  Gospel.     In  the  writers  of  the  two 
first  centuries,   although   we  have   frequent  and  honourable 
mention  of  angels,  nay,  many  supposed  visions  of  such  celes- 
tial beings,  yet  so  far  from  any  undue  reverence  being  allow- 
ed, we  have  strict  injunctions  to  the  contrary.     Witness  one 
case  from  Irenseus :  ^  Let  no  one  have  recourse  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  angels,  nor  to  enchantments ;  but  let  every  one  direct, 
openly  and  faithfully,  his  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth.'     In  the  third  century  we  have  larger  materials  for  dis- 
tiogaishiug  the  various  setiments   then  spreading.     Amid  its 
worthies  one  powerful  genius  towers  above  his  compeers ;  and 
encased  in  the  full  panoply  of  Christian  and  pagan  lore,  he 
planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  various  parts  of  the  then 
civilized  world,  and  prostrated  to  the  dnst  the  loftiest  foes  of 
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the  Cross  of  Christ.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  mean  the 
erudite  Origen.  Like  all  men  of  high  intellect,  he  was  led 
away  with  lofty  speculations,  until  he  nearly  found  liimself 
lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  uncertainty:  and  amongst  other 
doubtful  subjects,  he  frequently  expatiated  on  the  cliaracteris- 
tics  of  the  angelic  host.  Although,  however,  his  ideas  of 
their  excellence  were  exceedingly  exalted,  he  argued  at  great 
length  against  any  undue  reverence  being  paid  them.  '  We 
know,'  says  he,  'that  angels  are  spirits  whose  employment  is 
to  watch  over  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation,  and  that  they 
are  continually  mounting  upwards  to  heaven,  there  to  present 
the  prayers  of  men,  and  descending  to  bring  down  God's  be- 
nefits to  his  servants.  And  although  we  know  that  the  name 
of  angel  has  been  given  to  them  because  of  their  employ- 
ment ;  and  still  further,  that  because  of  their  Divine  nature, 
they  are  sometimes  styled  even  Gods  in  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
nevertheless  there  is  not  a  single  word  therein  obliging  us  to 
offer  religious  service  to  them,  or  to  adore  them  in  place  of 
that  God  for  whose  sake  alone  they  preserve  us,  and  are 
bearers  of  his  favours  to  us:  because  all  our  supplications,  our 
prayers,  our  entreaties,  and  givings  of  thanks,  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  the  great  God  through  om  sovereign  High  Priest, 
who  is  above  all  angels,  the  life-giving  Word,  who  is  himself 
God.  But  to  invoke  angels  without  knowing  anymore  than 
what  man  in  his  present  state  is  capable  of  knowing,  would 
be  to  act  without  reason.  But  suppose  that  we  had  even  at- 
tained a  knowledge,  as  admirable  as  recondite,  of  their  natures 
and  employments,  yet  would  not  such  knowledge  authorize 
our  daring  to  address  our  prayers  to  any  other  but  the  great 
God,  the  Master  and  absolute  Sovereign  of  all  things,  through 
his  Son  our  Saviour,  who  is  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  and  the 
Truth,  and  to  whom  all  the  writers  of  Scripture  bear  testi- 
mony, both  the  prophets  of  God  and  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  symptoms  of  angel 
invocation  and  worship  began  to  develope  themselves,  and  an 
unequivocal  step  in  advance  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
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dedication  of  one  of  the  splendid  churches  in  Constantinople 
by  Constantine  himself,  to  the  archangel  Michael ;  the  alleged 
visioqs  of  whom,  together  with  the  miracles  said  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  church,  formed  a  very  likely  commencement  to 
the  deluge  of  superstition  which  then  set  in.     <  In  the  long 
period,'   writes  Gibbon,    *of  twelve  hundred   years,    which 
elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation 
of  Luther,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  puro 
and   perfect   simplicity  of  the   Christian   model ;  and    some 
symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed  even  in  the  first 
generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  these  pernicious  in- 
novations.'    And  when  the  gates  were  thus  opened  to  angel- 
worship,  and  to  the  adoration  of  saints  and  relicp,   so  com- 
pletely changed  was  the  whole  of  Christianity,  even  in  appear- 
ance, that,  'If  says  the  same  author,  *  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth    century,   Tertullian  or  I^ctantius  had   been  suddenly 
raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular 
saint  or  martyr,  they  would   have  gazed  with  astonishment 
and  indignation  on  the  profane  spectacle  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation.' 
He  then    particularizes  a  great    number  of  ridiculous  obser- 
vances accurately  retained  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  thus 
concludes : — *  The  same  uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition 
might  suggest  in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries  the  same 
methods  of  deceiving  the  credulity  and  of  aflfecting  the  sen- 
ses of  mankind;  but  it  must  ingenuously   be  confessed,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church  imitated  the  profane 
model  which  they  were  impatient  to  destroy.     The  most  res- 
pectable  bishops  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  ignorant 
rustics  would  more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of 
paganism,  if  they  found  some  resemblance,  some  compensa- 
tion, in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.     The  religion  of  Constan- 
tine achieved,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  firfal  conquest  of  the 
Roman  empire;  but  the  victors  themselves  were  insensibly 
subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished  rivals.' 

J.  H.  C. 
Vol.  VIII. — 9 
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ART.  VIII. 

BRIEF  REVIEWS. 


We  cannot  offer  to  our  readers,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  articles  and 
the  succeeding  summary  of  intelligence,  a  more  appropriate  New  Years* 
salutation  than  to  spread  before  them  a  table  laden  with  a  choice  selection 
of  the  richest  literary  fruits  of  the  season.    Persons  of  intellectual  tastes 
realize  a  more  sensible  gratification  in  scanning  even  a  mere  catalogue  of 
new  and  valuable  baoks,  than  the  professional  epicure  enjoys  in  the  most 
luxurious  pleasures  of  the  palate.    Such  we  invite  to  survey,  at  least  for  a 
moment,  the  sumptuous  entertainment  which  awaits  them  in  the  ample 
and  teeming  pages  of  the  following  publications ;  which,  how  unequal 
soever  may  be  their  relative  value,  will  not  fail  to  repay  their  perusal  with 
both  entertainment  and  profit.    It  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  to 
us  that,  during  our  short  editorial  career,  we  have  been  able  so  uniform- 
ly to  present  to  the  notice  of  our  patrons,  a  class  of  works  eminently  wor- 
thy of  their  approbation.    To  direct  the  attention  of  one  enquirer  to  a 
useful  book,  of  which   he  might  not  otherwise  have  heard,  is  to  re- 
imburse him  with  twice  his  subscription  to  the  Review.    This  commen- 
dation, we  trust,  may  be  claimed  for  the  condensed  criticisms  which  we 
now  venture  upon  some  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  American  press. 

Infidelity ;  its  aspects,  causes  and  agencies :  being  the  prize  essay  of  the 
British  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pearson,  Eyemouth,  Scotland.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1854. 

Infidelity,  though  one  in  its  essence,  is  Protean  in  its  shapes,  ever  man- 
ifesting the  same  unalterable  hostility  to  revealed  religion.  However  mul- 
tifarious in  its  forms,  it  is  always  traceable  to  the  same  envenomed  radix  ; 
"enmity  against  God."  Some  of  these  forms  more  or  less  obviously  approx- 
imate the  truth,  and  by  their  speeiousness,  captivate  the  unsuspecting  and 
inveigle  the  unwary.  Others,  again,  assume  the  air  of  philosophic  pro- 
fundity and  scope,  and  by  the  splendor  and  acuteness  of  their  speculations 
fascinate  the  more  cultivated  and  aspiring  classes  of  society.  To  give  the 
history,  to  trace  the  development,  to  define  the  relations,  to  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  these  bewitching,  skeptical  phenomena,  is  a  distinct  and  diflS- 
cult  branch  of  Christhin  duty,  whicht  as  it  recurs  at  intervals,  more  or  less 
long,  demands  unusual  abilities  in  the  authon  It  requires  theological 
soundness,  great  penetration,  subtlety  of  analysis,  a  vast  fund  of  historical 
information,  and  strong  powers  of  demonstration.  In  the  champions  of 
the  Bible,  these  qualities  have  been  wonderfully  united  as  the  exigencies 
of  defence  bare  arisen,  and  victory  has  invariably  crowned  the  weapons  of 
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their  warfare.  A  new  occasion  baa  thus  produced  a  oew  and  powerful 
antidote  to  the  erer  actire  poison  of  formal  unbelief,  in  tbe  able  nod  thorough- 
If  digested  rolume  before  us.  That  it  is  the  **  prize  essay  "  of  so  learned 
and  large  a  body  as  tbe  Erangelical  Alliance,  is  much  in  its  fsFor ;  but  its 
reel  merit  is  in  its  contents,  which,  from  their  copiousness,  we  cannot  hope 
fully  to  describe.  Tbe  plan  of  tbe  author  is  remarkably  clear  andcompre- 
beo»?e,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  outline:  **  I.  Infidelity  in  its 
rariovs  aspects;  Atbeism,  Pantheism,  Naturalism,  Spiritualism,  IndifTer- 
entism.  Formalism ;  II.  Infidelity  in  its  various  causes ;  General  Cause, 
Specntatire  Philosophy,  Social  Disaffection,  The  Cormptions  of  Christian- 
ity, Religious  Intolerance,  Disunion  of  the  Church  ;  III.  Infidelity  in  its 
various  agencies;  The  Press,  The  Clubs,  The  Schools,  The  Pulpit."  It 
will  sufiBce  to  say,  that  these  topics  are  treated  with  dialectic  skill,  with 
unfiinchiog  boldness,  with  congenial  ease  and  freedom,  and  with  a  charm- 
ing perspicuity,  laying  bare  tbe  revolting  rirus  of  **  that  old  serpent,  the 
devil,"  which  under  color  of  reason,  philosophy,  and  progress,  has  smitten 
with  paralysis  and  death  countless  victims,  and  which  is  still  working,  with 
relentless  malignity,  diffusing  its  blighting  curse  in  Europe  and  America, 
by  its  ever  sleepless  agencies.  To  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  systematic  view 
of  this  intellectual  antichrist,  and  especially  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  recommend  this  instructive  book :  an  octavo  of  620  pages,  in  large  and 
beautiful  type. 

A  Theodicy  ;  or^  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  Gloryt  as  manifested  in  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  moral  world.  By  Albert  Taylor  Bled- 
soe, Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi.   New  York:  Carlton  k  Phillips.     1853. 

Tbe  existence  of  evil,  natural  and  mdral,  in  the  government  of  an  in- 
finitely perfect  being,  is  a  proposition  which,  to  man's  unaided  reason,  is 
contradictory  in  its  terms ;  and  its  contradiction  is  readily  suggested  by 
tbe  most  obvious  phenomena.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  problem  of  tbe  uni- 
verse ;  and  tbe  greatest  thinkers  of  ever\'  age  have  been  occupied  with  its 
eolation,  with  various  degrees  of  success  and  defeat.  Some  have  regarded 
its  solution  utterly  impossible,  and,  committing  tbe  universe  to  chance, 
have  rushed  into  the  vortex  of  atheism.  Others,  having  postulated  and 
deified  the  dogma  of  an  ultimate  necessity,  although  admitting  tbe  exis- 
tence of  a  Supreme  Being,  have  resigned  their  difficulties  to  the  dominion 
of  a  law  to  which  even  He  is  subject.  Some,  again,  locating  necessity 
in  tbe  Divine  will,  have  been  driven  to  the  alternative  of  making  both  nat- 
ural and  moral  evil  a  part  of  his  original  plan.  Others,  adopting  the  hy- 
pothesis of  liberty  and  responsibility,  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  these 
apparent  contradictions  by  referring  them  to  the  character  and  purposes  of 
the  Divine  Governor  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  while,  yet  others, 
admitting  the  two  facts  to  be  inscrutible,  piously  rest  in  them,  without  any 
attempt  bypotbetically  to  adjust  them.   The  human  mind,  however,  cannot 
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remain  Id  a  state  of  blind  acquiescence  on  sach  a  question.  Nor  should 
it.  The  proposition  is  fundamental  to  any  correct  system  of  nature.  To 
this  high  problem,  Mr.  Bledsoe  addresses  himself  with  an  intense  convic- 
tion  of  its  vital  importance  to  an  enlightened  faith.  The  vindication  of  the 
Divine  government  from,  at  least,  all  theoretical  impeachment  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  cannot  be  waived.  He  adopts 
the  principle  of  philosophic  freedom  as  the  only  possible  ground  upoa 
which  the  vindication  can  be  predicated,  after  the  most  searching  invest!* 
sration  into  all  other  theories,  especially  that  of  necessity,  into  the  very 
foundations  of  which  he  pours  the  battery  of  an  irresistible  argument, 
and  evinces  the  entire  compatibility  of  the  two  terms  of  the  proposition  up- 
on the  Arminian  principle.  Mr.  Bledsoe's  mental  capacity  and  habits,  as 
as  well  as  his  consciousness  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  discussion, 
led  him  into  this  higher  polemical  sphere,  and  he  has  shown  his  ability  to 
grapple  with  its  lofty  theorems.  To  our  mind,  he  has  not  only  taken  the 
true  position,  but  has  maintained  it.  And  we  rejoice  to  see,  from  an  Amer- 
ican author,  a  scientific  inquiry  into  a  theme  which  few  have  either  been 
able  or  willing  to  approach.  Everywhere  be  gives  proof  of  a  higher  or- 
der of  thought,  of  extensive  comparison,  and  of  careful  induction.  Ilis 
work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  speculative  theology,  and 
who  ever  reads  it  wi*h  attention  and  with  candor  will  arise  from  his  task 
with  heightened  views  of  the  administration  of  God.  It  is  published  by 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York,  in  a  style  of  great  beauty  and 
finish. 

Noah  and  his  Times:  embracing  the  consideration  of  various  inquiries  re- 
lative to  the  antedeluvian  and  earlier  postdeluvian  periods,  with  discus- 
sions of  several  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  present  day.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  Munson  Olmstead,  M.  A.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1853. 
Skepticism,  of  late  years,  has  strenuously  endeavored  to  array  science 
.  against  divine  revelation,  especially  in  the  departments  of  ethnology, 
geology  and  antiquities.    A  deadly  blow  has  been  aimed  at  the  Mosaic  re- 
cords, with  a  view  to  invalidate  their  statements  by  recent  discoveries,  and 
thus  to  subvert,  from  the  foundation,  the  whole  system  of  inspiration.   These 
attempts  are  reacting  with  the  most  beneficial  results  upon  the  inspired 
documents.     Each  aggression  of  the  pompous  vauntings  of  the  skeptical 
philosophy  of  the  age,  has  placed  the  vindication  of  them  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  on  a  higher  platform.     The  discussions,  in  this  book,  are  an 
illustration  of  this  fact.     Their  object  is  to  harmonize  the  recorded  events  of 
the  Noahic  period  with  the  actual  progress  of  science.     This  period  extends 
from  1056  to  2006,  anno  mundi,  including  the  great  events  of  the  Deluge, 
the  Death  Penally,  and  the  Shinaric  occurrences,  which  are  treated,  at  length, 
with  the  incidental  questions  which  they  have  raised.     The  author  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  inquiries  the  best  aids  of  scholarship  and  research, 
and  has  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  remote  and  venerable  age  of  the 
Patriarch  of  two  worlds.    The  very  subject  is  full  of  fascination  ;  but  it  is 
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stiH  more  important  in  its  relatioo  lo  the  aatheDtkity  of  the  first  of  all 
written  documents,  and  the  harmony  between  the  word  and  the  works  of 
God.  There  can  be  no  real  discord  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
crery  aseanlt  of  our  enemies  enables  us  to  prove  it.  The  very  stonef 
which  they  hurl  at  us,  furnish  materials  out  of  which  we  construct  walls 
and  bastions,  which  they  will  never  demolish.  Thus,  will  error  ever  be 
the  servant  of  truth. 
Baptism  :  iU  nature,  ebligation,  modes*  subjects  and  benefits.     By  L.  Rosser, 

A.  M.,  of  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference.    Richmond,  Va.    Published 

by  the  author.    1853. 

No  single  topic  has,  in  this  country,  been  more  fruitful  of  controversies 
and  books,  than  baptism,  on  account  of  the  extreme,  ultra  importance  at- 
tached, by  immersionists,  to  the  mode  of  its  ad miobt ration.  Labor,  learn- 
ing, sectarianism,  have  spared  no  pains  to  coiffound  the  ordinance  with  the 
mode,  virtually  to  exalt  it  into  a  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  and  to  make  it 
the  test  of  church  validity.  If  any  modal  question  has  ever  been  exhaust- 
ed, on  both  sides,  this  would  seem  to  have  been.  Yet  it  continues  to  be 
agitated  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  first  contest,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
ply, in  some  form,  is  perpetually  precipitated  by  the  preposterous  assump- 
tions of  the  anabaptists  of  the  present  day,  as  if  psdobaptists  had  never 
presented  an  argument  worthy  of  notice.  Constant  familiarity  with  these 
pretensions,  through  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  induced  the  author  to  turn  his 
attention  to  all  the  current  phases  of  the  controversy,  and  to  frame  a  trea- 
tise in  accordance  with  them.  He^has  devoted  all  his  spare  time  and.  en- 
ergy to  its  investigation.  He  has  coosulted  all  accessible  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  has  composed  a  book  which  carries  with  it  evidence  of  a  pa- 
tient and  sifting  inquiry.  The  results  of  extensive  reading,  a  copious  col- 
lation of  Scripture  proofs,  able  philological  criticisms,  and  new  and  forcible 
illustrations  enter  in  tbe  structure  of  the  work.  The  philological  argu- 
ment is  particularly  full,  both  as  to  cases  and  authorities.  The  chapter  on 
the  Greek  prepositions  i.<,  perhaps,  the  most. meritorious  part  of  the  book. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  more  originality  in  disposing  of  the  force  usually 
attached  to  this  branch  of  the  argument.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  is  that 
on  infant  baptism,  to  which  we  invite  special  attention.  The  entire  plan 
of  tbe  work  is  skillfully  arranged,  and  the  proofs  are  marshalled  in  the  or- 
der of  a  well  appointed  army,  and  we  are  persuaded f that  it  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  facility  of  our  defences.  We  congratulate  our  brother  upon 
the  success  of  his  first  attempt  at  polemical  authorship.  His  work  has  al- 
ready met  with  a  flattering  acceptance  and  a  ready  sale.  We  trust  his 
highest  hopes  will  be  realized  in  vindicating  the  gospel  from  tbe  shackles 
impoaed  by  contracted  notions  of  its  grand  peculiarities,  and  that  tbe  arro- 
gance and  bigotry  of  sectaries  which  converts  differences  about  non-essen- 
tials into  heresy,  may  be  merged  into  those  broad  and  expanded  views  of 
an  all-embracing  Christianity,  which,  while  they  do  not  coropromit  a  tittle 
of  ail  that  is  vital  to  it,  do  honor  to  the  truth  of  God  and  to  human  nature. 
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Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  LUeratwre^,  EducatUm  and  University  Re* 
form.  Chiefly  from  the  Edinbursrh  Review ;  corrected,  viadicated,  en- 
larged, iQ  Dotes  and  appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  With 
an  introductory  essay  by  Robert  Tumbull,  D.  D.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1853. 

In  our  last  issue,  we  introduced  a  notice  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  arranged  and  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight."    It  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  metaphysical  views  of  the  author,  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  reduced,  by  the  editor,  to  a  system.     No  complete  system  of 
philosophy  has  ever  been  prepared  by  Sir  William.     His  contributions  all 
exist  in  detached  parts,  which,  nevertheless,  embrace  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  science.    The  edition  of  Mr.  Wight  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  Harpers,  not  only  in  its  plan,  but  in  its  matter.    That  of  the  latter, 
comprises  what  is  properly  called  his  *•  discussions,"  on  the  three  great 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  title,  with  three  appendices;  philosophical,  logi- 
cal and  educational.    It  contains  a  part  of  the  matter  comprised  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Wight,  in  addition  to  the  other  topics.    We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  philosophy  of  Sir  William,  and  need  not  here  repeat  our  remarks,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  laid  deep  and  wide  his  fundamental  principle ;  that  all 
human  knowledge  is  limited,  and  that  we  know  nothing,  scientifically,  of 
the  infinite  and  the  absolute.    They  are  not  human  cognitions.   .They  come 
to  us  from  another  source,  which  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William  reverently 
admits.     On  this  question,  he  is  impregnable,  and,  therefore,  has  demo- 
lished the  ontological  vagaries  of  the  French  and  German  schools.    The 
basis  of  his  whole  system  is  the  data  of  consciousness,  to  which  he  has 
arrived  by  the  rigid  analysis  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution. 
His  inquiries  into  education  and  logic  partake  of  the  same  profound  char- 
acter, but  bear  no  proportion  to  his  metaphysical  researches.    The  *'  dis- 
cussions" present  these  in  their  conflict  with  other  theories,  and  in  the  con- 
quest of  them.     The  application  of  his  principle  of  limitation  to  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  causation  may  be  well  doubted,  if  he  has  expressed  himself 
fully  on  the  subject,  and  appears  to  contradict  what  he  has  afiirmed  in  other 
places.     But  we  will  leave  so  recondite  a  question  to  professional  critics, 
without  abating  the  praise  due  to. his  astonishing  achievements  as  a  meta- 
physician. 

The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot;  or,  persecution  in  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
From  the  French  of  L.  Bungener.  In  2  vols.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    1854. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  the  ingenious  and  spirited  author  of  these  vo- 
lumes, appeared  early  last  year,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Preacher  and  the 
King,"  giving  a  dramatic  account  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  in  which  principles  and  facts  were  stated  under  a  fictitious 
representation  of  distinguished  characters,  after  the  manner  of  an  historical 
romance.    The  same  plan  is  pursued  in  the  present  instance,  in  delineating 
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the  coofliets  of  the  French  Protestaots  with  Romanisin,  in  the  age  of  Loais 
XV.  The  actors  are  personated  by  Rabaut,  the  Hugneoot,  and  Bridaine, 
the  priest ;  the  two  representatives  of  the  antagonist  systems,  by  which 
the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Poperj  are  Tividly  contrasted  with  the  una- 
dulterated truths  of  the  Reformation.  If  the  historical  element  is  some- 
times dropped  in  the  discussion,  to  give  place  to  the  dramatic,  the  author 
has  not  merged  truth  into  fiction  ;  while,  by  concentration,  collocation,  dia- 
logue and  rapidity,  he  has  imparted  an  amazing  viracity  to  his  subject,  and 
graphically  described  the  causes  and  the  horrors  of  the  Huguenot  persecu- 
tions. He  is,  we  learn,  a  mlDister  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  task  of  exhibiting  in  a  series,  the  principal  reli- 
gious aspects  of  France,  from  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  He  possesses  a  wonderful  power  of  combinatioQ  and  descrip- 
tion, and  enchains  the  reader  until  he  has  dispatched  his  subject. 

Memorials  of  Early  Christianity,    By  James  G.  Miall.    With  illustrations. 

Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1853. 

The  first  ages  of  the  Church  present  its  purest  type,  and  next  to  the 
Scriptures,  we  find  in  them  the  best  representations  of  Christianity.  Un- 
der this  conviction,  Mr.  Miall  conducts  us,  by  the  lights  of  well  attested 
history,  to  the  localities  and  characters  of  the  primitive  church,  to  revive 
and  confirm  our  impression  of  the  imperishable  word  of  God.  To  revisit 
the  scenes  first  hallowed  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross  and  to  convene  with 
the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  is  to  strengthen  our  faith  and  to  inflame  our 
zeal.  The  recital  of  some  of  these  memorials,  as  described  by  the  author, 
will  perhaps,  better  convey  an  idea  of  his  work  ;  **  Jerusalem  and  the  Pen- 
tecost ;  Damascus  and  Paul ;  Ephesus  and  John ;  Antioch  and  Ignatius ; 
Justin  Martyr  and  his  times ;  Smyrna  and  Polycarp ;  Lyons  and  Irenaeus ; 
Carthage  and  Teriullian ;  Hippolytus  and  the  Early  Roman  Church."  Who 
can  pass  over  these  places,  in  association  with  these  men,  without  feeling 
his  pulse  beat  more  strongly  and  bis  heart  glow  with  a  purer  and  a  fresher 
flame?  Many  beautiful  illustrations  of  ancient  localities  and  coins  embel- 
lish the  work,  and  give  impressweness  to  its  descriptions.  Were  the  public 
taste  as  pure  as  it  is  polluted,  the  Christian  press  of  the  present  day  would 
satisfy  all  the  demands  for  the  new  and  the  marvellous,  without  falsifying 
truth  or  histor}\ 

Tkt  Book  of  Nature:  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  sciences  of  Phy- 
sics, Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology  and 
Physiology.  By  Friederick  Schoedler,  Ph.  D.  Prof.  Nat.  Science  at  Woims. 
First  American,  from  the  second  English  Edition.  Illustrated  by  679 
engravings,  Phila. :   Blanchard  and  Lea.    1853. 

One  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  he  were  to  rank  this  work  with  the 
superficial,  empirical  productions  of  the  day,  on  natural  science;  as  he 
might  be  teippted  to  do  from  the  title.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  thoroughly 
philosophic.    It  is  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be ;  '<  an  elementary  intro- 
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duction  to  the  scieDces  eoumerated.  It  has  gone  through  repeated  editi- 
008  ia  England  and  Germany ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  merit.  No  one  could 
have  succeeded  better  in  condensing  and  popularizing  the  principles  of  his 
subjects  than  the  author,  as  any  scientific  man  may  see  at  once.  It  is  a 
large  octavo,  of  691  pages,  closely,  yet  clearly  printed,  abounding  with  apt 
and  beautiful  diagrams,  with  a  copious  glossary  and  an  index.  While  its 
range  is  extensive,  its  information  is  accurate  and  satisfactory.  Tweoty 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed  in  Germany  in  the  space  of  five  years. 
It  is  endorsed  by  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  individual  branches  of 
which  it  treats.  Composed  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  all  the  de- 
partments have  a  uniformity  of  style  and  illustration  which  harmoniously 
link  the  entire  circle  together.  The  utility  of  such  a  connected  view  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  on  such  an  approved  basis,  is  beyond  price ;  and 
places  their  acquisition  within  the  reach  of  a  vastly  increased  number  of 
inquirers.  Not  only  to  such  is  it  valuable,  but  to  those  who  wish  to  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  refreshim^  their  memories  and  enlarging  their  views 
upon  their  favorite  studies.  Of  such  a  book  we  speak  cordially,  and  would 
speak  more  at  length,  if  space  permitted, 

Scotia^s  Bards.    Illustrated.    Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1854. 

This  is  the  most  magnificent  and  elegant  book  of  the  season,  which  we 
have  seen.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Poets  of  Scotland  have 
been  grouped  together  in  their  family  relationships,  and  none  are  more 
worthy  of  the  distinction.  Scotland,  with  its  rocks  and  sterility,  its  this- 
tles and  its  heathers,  is  the  land  of  genius  and  of  song.  It  has  long  since 
woven  a  garland  of  science  and  of  poetry  wherewith  to  decorate  an  impe- 
rial brow.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  lyric  poetry.  Its  bards  have  made  its 
hills  and  valleys  ring  with  the  strains  of  war,  of  love,  of  nature,  and  of 
piety.  To  collect  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  specimens  of  these 
poems  into  one  national  group  was  the  pride  and  the  pleasure  of  the  patri- 
otic author ;  and  we  praise  him  for  it.  It  is  a  grand  orchestra,  vocal  with 
the  varied  music  of  northern  harps,  touched  by  fingers  taught  by  nature 
and  perfected  by  art.  The  volume,  of  course,  consists  of  selections ;  fewer 
from  the  well-known,  and  more  from  the  minor  poets,  whose  occasional 
efifusions  are  exquisite  gems  from  the  crown  of  the  muses.  The  whole  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  sentimental  spirit  of  a  people,  whose  freedom,  en- 
ergy, literature,  philosophy,  Protestanism  and  fortunes,  have  long  since 
assigned  them  a  distinct  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  poems  are 
accompanied  with  the  most  tasteful  designs  of  the  pencil.  The  binding 
and  ornaments  of  the  volume  are  in  keeping  with  its  character. 

Writings  of  Professor  B.  B,  Edwards;  with  a  memoir,  by  Edwards  A. 

Park.    In  two  volumes.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  ic  Co.    1853. 

Learning  and  piety  have,  for  many  years,  shed  a  mild  and  steady  lustre 
upon  the  character  of  Professor  Edwards,  of  Andover,  and  }hey  embalm 
his  memory  in  death.    His  life  was  no  ordinary  instance  of  either  of  these 
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acqoisitioQS.  He  was  a  noble  example  of  their  happy  udiod,  iq  both  the 
prirate  and  public  statioos  which  he  filled.  A  ripe  scholar,  a  ferveol  Chris- 
tiao,  an  able  professor,  and  a  fruitful  writer,  it  is  proper  that  a  life  so 
fraught  with  good  should  be  perpetuated  by  the  pen  of  a  competent  biogra- 
pher. The  first  volume  contaios  the  memoir,  and  seven  sermons  preached 
in  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  second  contains  his  essays,  addresses, 
and  lectures  on  sixteen  topics,  the  whole  of  them  of  permanent  value :  and 
aeverai  of  them  on  the  most  inieresiinsr  points  of  Biblical  literature. 
Though  both  are  replete  with  instruction,  the  latter  will  retain  a  distinct 
importance  by  its  literary  excellence.  The  reputation  of  the  distinguished 
and  pious  author  will  commend  his  remains  without  any  protracted  eulogy 
from  OS.  \ 

Jaqueline  Pascal;  or^  a  glimpse  of  Convent  life  at  Port  Royal,  From  the 
French  of  M.  Victor  Cousin,  M.  Prosper  Faugere,  M.  Vinet,  and  other 
sources.  Translated  by  H.  N.  With  an  introduction,  by  W.  R.  Wil- 
liams, D.  D.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1854. 
Pascal  is  an  honored  name  in  French  literature.  The  most  lofty  genius 
was  combined  in  him  with  the  most  unaffected  Christian  humility  and 
modesty.  Thoueh  not  a  Protestant,  he  was  a  reformer  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Janse- 
nists,  who,  while  they  adhered  to  the  Romish  church,  maintained  with 
zeal  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  attempts  to  steer  be- 
tween the  tides  of  the  Reformation  and  Popery  finally  engulfed  them, 
though  they  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  examples  of  a  piety  which,  had 
it  shone  forth  unencumbered  by  the  errors  which  it  retained,  would  have 
blazed  out  with  consuming  intensity.  They  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
Pope;  their  society  was  persecuted  and  scattered,  and  tlieir  foundation  at 
Port  Royal  was  destroyed.  It  is  the  sister  of  Blaise  Pascal,  the  philosopher, 
whose  narrative*  is  here  given,  the  sub-prioress  of  Port  Royal ;  a  lady  of 
kindred  genius  with  her  immortal  brother,  and  holding  the  same  religious 
sentiments.  Notwithstanding  her  Romish  predilections,  and  in  despite  of 
them,  her  life  was  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which 
was  beautifully  and  alfectingly  displayed  in  that  awful  persecution  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  body  to  which  she  belonged.  It  is  no 
compromise  of  Protestanism  that  we  study  the  lives  and  writings  of  those 
who,  though  adherents  of  Popery,  were,  in  the  substance  of  their  faith, 
constant  witnesses  against  its  radical  corruptions.  Miss  Pascal's  name  is 
worthy  of  association  with  that  of  (he  philosopher  and  author  of  the 
**  Provincial  letters,"  not  so  much  as  a  relative,  as  by  (hose  qualities  which 
always  identify  the  truly  great. 

Tke  Young  Minister;  or,  memoirs  and   remains  of  Stephen   Beekman 
Bangs,  of  the  New  York  East  Conference.    By  W.  H.  N.  Magruder, 
M.  A.    With  a  preface,  by  Erastus  O.  Haven,  M.  A.    New  York : 
Carlton  &  Phillips.     1863. 
While  the  youthful  ambassador  of  the  cross,  however  gifted,  cannot  lay 
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claim  to  posthumous  honors,  in  virtue  of  his  literary  or  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion, he  may  justly  be  classed  with  those  whose  memory  **  shall  be  blessed  ;" 
and  extraordinary  examples  of  early  talent  and  usefulness  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part a  salutary  impulse  to  the  improvement  and  consecration  of  the  rising 
ministry  of  the  church.  The  star  of  Mr.  Bangs  was  in  the  ascendant  when 
it  suddenly  disappeared.  It  arose  with  a  calm,  steady  light,  shone  with 
unwonted  brilliancy  for  a  season,  and  then  sunk  into  the  heavens.  His 
mind  was  highly  cultiyated,  his  whole  soul  was  fired  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  his  youthful  energies  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  recommend  his  interesting 
**  memoir"  to  our  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  The  larger  half  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  his  "Remains,*'  comprising  specimens  of  his 
essays  and  sermons  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  exhibiting  a  mind  trained  fo 
think,  and  a  hand  practiced  to  write.  The  whole  book  is  a  gratifying  in- 
dication of  that  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  ministry  which  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  our  Zion. 

A  Memoir  of  Richard  Williams^  Surgeon;  Catechist  to  the  Patagonian 
Missionary  Society,  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  By  James  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1854. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  biography  of  a  Wesleyan  catechist,  written  by 
a  distinguished  clergyman  of  another  denomination,  and  one  whose  rare 
powers  of  composition  would  invest  an  ordinary  subject  with  a  charm. 
But  the  subject  here  is  equal  to  the  manner.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  pro- 
fessional surgeon,  having  passed  through  his  regular  preparatory  course  io 
one  of  the.  English  Colleges.  After  his  conversion,  looking  about  for  an 
ecclesiastical  home,  he  associated  himself  with  the  Methodists,  and,  in  a 
body  whose  life  is  motion,  he  found  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  Patago- 
nian mission,  the  disasters  of  which  ultimately  made  nv>re  martyrs  than 
disciples.  The  toils  and  hardships  of  the  ^rst  missionaries  border  on  the 
marvellous,  and  though  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  the  missionary  annals 
are  perfumed  with  their  heroic  sufferings  -in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his  theme,  and  has  given  us  a 
picture  which  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  powerful 
sketch. 

The  Religions  of  the  World  and  their  relations  to  Christianity,  By  Frede- 
rick Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London.  From  the  third  revised  Londoa 
edition.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1854. 

The  Boyle  Lecture  has  originated  many  learned  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  vindication  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  established  by  the  will 
of  the  celebrated  testator,  in  1691,  with  the  direction,  that  the  Christian 
religion  should  be  proved,  by  eight  sermons  a  year,  "  against  Atheists, 
Theists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans."  In  pursuance  of  this  requisi- 
tion, the  author  delivered  the  lectures  embodied  in  this  work,  and  has  added 
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another  to  tbe  namber  of  UQaoswerable  argaroeats  which  have  rewarded 
that  well  directed  bequest.  Tbe  task  assigned  him  was  maoifestly  diffi- 
cult, treated  as  it  deserved.  It  demanded  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
rery  substratum  of  the  various  religrious  systems  of  mankind,  and  with  their 
mutual  relations  to  the  grand  central  system  of  the  Bible.  Into  these  deep 
inquiries  Mr.  Maurice  has  laboriously  entered,  and  has  deduced  conclusions 
which  show  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  gospel  for  the  wants  of  the 
human  oiind,  and  the  essential  deficiency  and  inevitable  doom  of  all  an- 
tagonist systems.  The  effort  we  deem  masterly,  and,  in  any  event,  must 
prove  highly  interesting  by  the  comparisons  which  it  institutes  with  the 
false  and  the  true.  His  investigations  into  the  Hindoo  and  Budhist  my- 
thologies will  itself  repay  the  reader's  trouble. 

The  Christum  World  unmasked.  By  John  Berridge,  A.  M.  With  the  life 
of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Gould  k 
Lincoln.     1854. 

John  Berridge  was  a  remarkable  character.  What  Wesley  and  White- 
field  were  doing  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  doing  in  it,  with  a 
zeal  and  success  litite,  if  it  all,  inferior  to  theirs.  He  was,  in  fact,  their 
coadjutor,  though  in  a  different  sphere.  His  preaching  was  apostolic  in  itft 
power,  and  thousands  heard  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  He  possessed  a 
masculine  mind,  endowed  with  sound  learning,  somewhat  given  to  wit  and 
humor,  but  never  to  frivolity.  He  spent  his  whole  strength  and  fortune  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  His  "  Christian  World  Unmasked,"  is  one  of  the 
most  original,  characteristic  books  ever  written,  full  of  point,  pith  and  pe- 
ealianty.  He  dissects  the  dead  professor  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He 
sits  down  in  the  character  of  a  physician,  prescribing  for  tbe  sinner  igno- 
rant of  his  malady,  determined  not  to  rest  until  he  opens  to  his  view  his 
danger  and  offers  him  the  only  remedy.  Many  of  his  expressions  are 
qaaint  and  odd  in  the  extreme,  but  they  flash  with  lighf  and  power.  He 
never  tampers,  but  strikes  directly  to  the  root.  Full  of  metaphors  and  vi- 
vacity, the  attention  never  flags,  if  once  gained,  until  he  has  delivered  his 
message  and  confounded,  if  not  converted,  his  hearer.  Tbe  perusal  of  this 
book  will  still  furnish  tbe  quiver  of  tbe  minister  with  many  a  goodly  arrow, 
and  teach  him  with  what  boldness  and  fidelity  God's  honored  servants  dealt 
with  the  sons  of  men. 

The  Christian  Father^s  Present  to  hts  Children,  By  J.  A.  James.  From 
the  seventeenth  London  edition.  New  York.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1853. 

The  worth  of  a  book  is  not  in  its  elegance  or  erudition,  but  in  its  capaci- 
ty for  usefulness ;  in  tbe  salutary  influence  which  it  is  fitted  to  exert  upon 
the  moral  and  religious  welfareof  mankind.  This  is  true  of  almost  all  classes 
of  books  which  aim  directly  to  instil  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 
But  few,  however,  feel  that  paternal  solicitude,  or  possess  that  peculiar  apt- 
neti  which  fits  them  to  inculcate  piety  upon  the  young.    These  quahfica- 
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tioDs  are  possessed  by  Mr.  James,  io  a  high  degree ;  and  his  fall  apprecia- 
tion of  the  seed-time  of  life  engages  him  to  labor  to  make  it  available.  A 
Christian  father  himself,  he  realizes  the  duty  of  parents,  and  strives  to  aid 
them  by  putting  into  their  hands  a  manual  which  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
either  promote  their  exertions  or  supply  their  deficiencies.  It  is  written 
in  the  didactic  form,  and  divided  into  chapters.  The  topics  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  repeated  in  this  place,  but  they  are  well  selected  and  happily 
applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  youthful  mind.  As  no  acquisition  of  fortune 
or  of  fame,  no  personal  charms  or  abilities,  can  be  compared  with  rig'fat 
views  of  religion,  no  better  New  Year's  gift  can  be  bestowed  by  a  father's 
fondness  than  this  beautiful  and  useful  volume.  Let  us  be  thankful  for 
our  facilities,  and  use  them  to  the  glory  of  God. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  most  important  names,  objects  and  terms  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     Intended  principally  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible 
Classes,  and  as  an  aid  to  family  instruction.    By  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D. 
With  numerous  illustration?.    Boston  :  Gould  k  Lincoln.     1853. 
Malcom 's  Dictionary  has  performed  an  honored  service,  in  the  spheres  for 
which  it  was  intended,  for  twenty-five  years.    It  arose  out  of  the  wants  of 
the  times,  and  has  continued  to  meet  them,   receiving  from   the  author 
constant  corrections  and  additions,  until  it  reached  the  sixth  edition,  when 
it  was  stereotyped,  its  circulation  amounting  to  130,000  copies.    He  still, 
however,  pursued  his  investigations,  and  a  year  ago,  it  was  stereotyped 
anew,  with  an  enlarged  page,  completely  remodelled,  and  including,  be- 
sides a  thorough  revision,  all  the  best  improvements  of  recent  scholars ; 
with  many  elegant  engravings.    It  may  be  pronounced  the  most  safe  and 
satisfactory  book  of  its  kind.    Its  size,  its  new  and  open  type,  its  accurate 
definitions  and  references,  the  beautiful  black  letter  of  the  words  to  be  de. 
fined  ;  in  a  word,  its  entire  form  and  matter  make  it  worthy  of  a  greatly 
increased  patronage  in  Sunday  Schools  and  families.    It  may  well  aocom" 
pany  the  pocket  Bible  of  the  clergyman. 

Louis  XVII:    his  life;  his  sufferings;  his  death;  the  Captivity  of  the 

Royal  family  in  the  Temple,    By  A.  De  Beauchesne.    Translated  and 

edited  by  W.  Hazlitt,  Esq.    Embellished  with   vignettes,  autographs, 

and  plans.    2  volumes.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1853. 

A  little  work,  styled  **The  Bourbon  Prince,"  by  the  same  publishers, 

and  derived  from  the  larger  one  now  before  us,  was  noticed  in  a  preceding 

number.    While  it  contains  the  conclusions,  it  gives  no  conception  of  the 

elaborate  character  of  its  imposing  prototype.  That  two  such  portly  volumes 

with  fac-similes,  plans,  documents,  occupying  years  in  the  preparation, 

and  evincing  the  most  arduotis  labor,  should  have  been  written  about  a  child, 

can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  his  history  is  not  only  a  royal 

tragedy,  but  a  state  mystery  so  complicated  and  important  as  to  compress 

within  its  brief  limits,  more  than  the  value  of  an  ordinary  reign.    The 

fact  is,  it  involves  the  question  of  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  it  must 
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either  be  explaiDed,  or  the  basest  perfidy  aDd  cruelty  of  modern  tiroes  must 
stigmatize  the  annals  of  the  kingdom.    Our  readers  will  recall  the  late  cu- 
rioQs  disclosures  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  concerning  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams, 
as  the  veritable  Dauphin,  and  the  remarkable  chain  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence which  seemed  to  identify  the  former  with  the  lost  Prince.     M.  Beau- 
chesne,  on  apparently  independent  grounds,  has  undertaken  to  demon* 
strate  that  the  latter  actually  died  in  the  Temple.     He  has  executed  his 
task  under  every  appearance  of  impartiality,  and  with  such  an  array  of  do- 
cumentary testimony  as  to  convince  himself  and  many  others,  of  his  tri- 
umphant success.     His  peculiar  style,  his  earnest  and  confident  manner, 
and  the  thrilling  catastrophe  of  the  Royal  Family,  all  give  to  the  progress 
of  the  narrative,  the  prestige  of  historical  verity.     But  to  us,  the  demon- 
stration is  not  made  out.    It  may  be  true.     One  link  may  be  wanting,  and, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  supplied.    If  it   should  not,  history,  which  is  not  in- 
fallible, will  be  falsified  in  the  annals  of  a  great  kins^dom.    We  yet  await 
the  conclusion,  and  will  acquiesce  when  it  comes.    By  the  way,  Mr.  Han- 
son has  prepared  a  volume  on  the  opposite  issue,  which  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  which  will  be  noticed  below ;  and  Mr.  Beauchesne  may  be 
put  into  possession  of  facts  not  before  found  in  the  Temple  or  its  environs. 
This,  however,  cannot  disparage  the  fearful  interest  which  his  volumes 
must  excite  in  every  lover  either  of  the  true  or  the  marvelous. 
History  of  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ;  from  the  letters  and 
journals  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  official  documents 
not  before  made  public.  By  William  Forsyth,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  in  two  volumes.    New  York:     Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1853. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  the  governor  of  St.  Helena  at  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon's exile ;  the  space  of  ^ve  years.    From  bis  papers  and  the  dispatches 
of  Earl  Bathurst,  secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies,  at  the  same  time,  has 
this  history  been  prepared.    Every  period  of  Bonaparte's  life,  and  every  spot 
signalized  by  his  presence  has  became  the  properly  of  history.    Its  most 
dismal  episode  was  his  imprisonment  in  the  rocky  isle,  and  his  treatment 
there  has  deeply  involved  the  representatives  of  the  British  government. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  most  grievous  complaints  have  been  laid  at  the  door 
of  its  functionaries,  and  if  true,  must  stain  its  administration  with  national 
reproach.     To  vindicate  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  supposes  to  have 
been  calumniated,  Mr.  ForSyth  has  waded  through  masses  of  manuscripts 
and  other  contemporary  authorities,  and  airived  at  the  conclusion,  that  while 
he  cannot  repress  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  illustrious 
captive,  *•  he  concentrated  the  energies  of  his  mighty  intellect  on  the  igno- 
ble task  of  insulting  the  Governor,  and  manufacturing  a  case  of  hardship 
and  oppression  for  himself."    To  prove   so  remarkable  an  assertion  would 
require  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  in  the  face  of  counter  slatemeuts 
and  every  human  probability.    Doubtless  retaliation  and  desperation  might 
pervert  the  loftiest  minds  to  purposes  of  revenge,  but  the  world  will  hardly 
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eredit  the  allegation  of  a  heart  so  utterly  base  and  diabolical  in  its  measures 
as  that  ascribed  to  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  No  doubt,  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween the  rumors  and  their  attempted  refutation.  The  British  government 
is  not  faultless,  though  Napoleon  was  to  blame. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydortt  historical  painter;  from  his  autobiogra- 
phy, and  journals.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1853. 

The  life  of  an  artist  is  unique.  There  is  something  in  bis  constitution, 
or  in  his  profession,  which  isolates  him  from  mankind  in  the  very  triumph 
of  his  art.  It  is  not  usually  happy  or  prosperous,  though  it  may  be  crowned 
with  the  applauses  of  the  world.  To  write  it  with  accuracy  is  almost  aa 
impossibility.  Happily  Mr.  Haydon  has  done  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
done  it  better  than  any  other  could  have  done.  His  merit  as  an  historical 
painter  is  deservedly  high,  if  not  in  some  instances,  unsurpassed  by  modera 
skill.  His  great  performances  are ;  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  the  Judgment  of  So- 
lomon, and  Christ  entering  into  Jerusalem.  With  all  his  powers  and  popu- 
larity, he  became  poor,  lived  miserably,  and  died  by  his  own  hand.  These 
volumes  are  wholly  autobiographical,  merely  arranged  and  corrected  by  the 
editor.    They  give  a  painful  picture  of  the  painter  himself. 

Chambers'  Repository  of  instructive  and  amusing  papers.  With  illustrations. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  each  complete  in  itself.    Boston :    Gould  &  Lincoln. 

1853. 

This  series  of  popular  papers  is  so  similar  to  the  «♦  Miscellany,"  from  the 
same  source,  as  to  require  no  special  description.  The  subjects  are  all  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  and  frequently  highly  literary,  as  well  as  amusing. 
The  illustrations  are  very  elegantly  designed  and  executed.  The  tone  of 
the  papers  is  pure  and  elevated.  The  contents  of  volume  III.  are ;  Light- 
houses ;  The  war  in  Algeria ;  The  Wooden  Spoon ;  Writings  of  Macaulay ; 
The  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand ;  'Cute  McQuade ;  Holyrood  ;  and  Persian 
Poetry :  pf  the  IV.  Vol. ;  The  mines  and  miners  of  Cornwall ;  The  old 
Witchcraft ;  The  artist's  love ;  Henry  Arnaud  and  the  Waldenses ;  History 
of  the  moon  ;  Scenes  from  peasant  life  in  Norway ;  Elizabeib  Stuart  and 
the  Palatinate ;  Spirit  of  the  Lusiad.  The  volumes  are  16mo.  tastefully 
bound,  and  are  issued,  one  in  two  months. 


The  following  valuable  works,  from  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  have  been 
politely  handed  to  us,  by  A.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  this  ciiy,  and  are  for  sale  by 
him,  on  the  most  accommodating  terms : 

The  Lost  Prince :  facts  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth, of  France,  and  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  missionary  amoDg 
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the  iDdians  of  North  America.    By  John  H.  HansoD.    New  York :  G. 

P.  Putnam  &  Co.     1854. 

We  are  happy  to  place  io  close  contigaity»  the  work  of  M.  Beauchesoe, 
meoiioned  ahove,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hanson,  on  one  of  the  most  deeply  io- 
teresdng  questions  of  modern  history.  The  issue  hetween  these  authors  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  made.  The  proofs  of  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  in  the  Temple,  adduced  by  M.  Beauchesne,  viewed  by  tbera- 
selres.  appear  convincing,  and  have  been  appealeJ  to  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  himself  from  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Hanson.  On  the  contrary,  the  wonderful  and  varied  concatenation  of  facts 
presented  by  the  latter,  carry  to  our  mind  a  vastly  stronger  conviction. 
Nerer  have  we  observed  such  an  accumulation  of  the  most  natural  and  au- 
thentic  circumstantial  testimony  on  any  subject.  That  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil- 
liams is  Louis  XVII.,  we  cannot,  at  present,  doubt,  and  that  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  made  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  to  him,  at  Green  Bay,  after  the 
most  diligent  search,  is  as  certain  as  he  is  the  son  of  Louis  Philiippe.  The 
Prince,  through  his  secretary,  has  dishonorably  denied  what  the  most  in- 
dubitable affidavits  prove.  The  reading  public  will  find,  in  this  volume, 
the  most  curious  investigation  of  the  day,  handled  in  an  independent, 
truth-loving  and  sagacious  manner.  It  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
truth  is  more  strange  and  captivating  than  the  most  gorgeous  fiction. 

Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology ,  with  a  sketch  of  the  langtiages  of 
Europe,  arranged  upon  philologic  principles ;  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
art  of  writing.  By  M.  Scheie  De  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1853. 

We  have  been  looking  with  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  this  work  ever 
since  its  announcement.  It  is  on  a  subject  to  which  scholars  must  ever  at- 
tach a  profound  importance.  Each  individual  language,  as  the  embodiment 
and  vehicle  of  thought,  is  a  subject  of  intense  study  to  the  philosopher. 
But  when  viewed  in  its  outward  and  internal  relations  to  the  great  family 
of  languages  and  their  several  groups,  none  can  be  more  absorbing.  The 
science  of  comparative  philology  is  recent,  but  has  made  a  rapid  progress 
and  educed  vastly  ustful  results  with  regard  to  the  study  of  language  in 
general,  to  national  affinities,  and  to  the  higher  question  of  theology,  which, 
with  the  science  of  ethnology,  it  is  hastening  to  prove  on  philosophical 
grounds ;  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  Although  this  is  not  its  object,  it 
is  a  consequence  of  it.  M.  Scheie  is  the  first  to  bring  this  subject,  so  ear- 
nestlv  pursued  in  Europe,  before  an  American  public.  His  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  Modern  languages,  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  scholar,  fit  him  for  this  task.  His  style  is  polished,  his 
range  is  extensive,  and  his  observations  are  marked  by  maturity  and  depth. 
So  brief  a  notice  can  give  no  just  idea  of  the  erudition  of  the  work.  We 
congratulate  our  University  as  the  source  of  this  new  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican literature. ' 
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The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison,  including^  the  whole  cod  tents  of  Bishop 
Hurd*s  edition,  with  letters  and  other  pieces  not  found  in  any  previous 
collection  ;  and  Macaulay*s  essay  on  his  life  and  works.  Edited,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  George  Washington  Greene.  In  fire 
volumes.  Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
1853. 

We  could  not  have  been  treated  with  a  present  more  to  our  taste,  than 
with  this  elegant  edition  of  the  great  English  classic.  No  one  man  has 
exerted  a  happier  influence  upon  our  language  and  literature  than  Addison. 
His  very  name  is  identified  with  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  its  annals. 
There  is  more  completeness  in  hi-i  literary  character  and  productions  than  * 
in  any  author  whose  labors  have  enriched  our  tongue.  No  essayist  has 
ever  combined  all  the  elements  of  style  and  all  the  excellences  of  composi- 
tion so  thoroughly.  His  works  are  a  treasure,  to  possess  which  no  avidity 
can  be  exaggerated,  and  by  which  the  mental  habitudes  of  all  our  youth 
ought  to  be  formed.  They  will  be  all  contained  in  the  five  volumes,  inclu- 
ding his  contributions  to  the  "Tattler,"  "Guardian,"  and  "Spectator;" 
and  will  be  followed  in  uniform  volumes,  with  the  celebrated  papers  of 
Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Ticknell,  &c.  The  arrangement  of  these  volumes  is 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  editions,  and  they  contain  pieces  omitted  by 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the  exquisite  man- 
ner in  which  the  publishers  have  executed  the  work,  and  ofiered  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  admirers  of  polite  and  elegant  learning. 

Peruvian  Antiquities.  By  Mariano  Edward  Rivero,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum*  Lima,  and  corresponding  member  of  various  scientific 
societies  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  John  James  Von  Tschudi,  Doctor 
in  philosophy,  medicine  and  surgery,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Translated  into  En- 
glish, from  the  original  Spanish,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
New  York :  George  P.  Putnam  &  Co.     1853. 

Long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus,  powerful 
tribes  occupied  many  of  its  localities,  flourished  and  decayed.  But  they 
have  lefl  the  memorials  of  their  barbaric  grandeur  behind  them.  Mexico 
and  Central  America  have  richly  rewarded  the  researches  of  the  antiqua- 
rian. Not  less  so  the  land  of  the  Incas,  the  boasted  children  of  the  Sun, 
whose  fading  glory  was  eclipsed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  conqueror. 
"  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  by  Prescoil,  is,  perhaps,  familiar  to  our  readers. 
It  is  to  us,  and  we  never  can  forget  the  picture  which  it  draws  of  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  the  Incas,  or  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Pizarro.  Al- 
though it  gives  much  information  on  the  subject  of  its  antiquities,  this  vo- 
lume is  specially  devoted  to  their  investigation  by  a  native  Peruvian,  of 
Spanish  origin,  whose  researches  extend  to  1851,  and  are  consequently  the 
last  which  we  have.  It  contains  a  minute  description  of  the  architectural 
remains  of  the  mysterious  aborigines  whose  history  fills  us  with  a  sentiment 
of  admiration  and  awe.    Dr.  Hawks'  industry  in  this  department  of  know- 
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led^e  has  laid  oar  coUDtrymen  uuder  additional  obligations  to  him  by  the 
present  traoslanon. 

Mr,  Rutherford's  Children.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World," 
•'  Qaeechy,"  *'  Dollars  and  Cents,"  &c.    New  York:  G.  Putnam  &  Co.  * 
1853. 

A  delightful  little  book  for  children,  by  the  popular  pen  of  Miss  Wethe- 
rell,  in  a  series,  under  the  title  of  **  Ellen  Montgomery's  Bookcase."  With 
its  well  told  incidents,  it  has  a  number  of  embellishments. 

Liberia;  or  Mr.  Peyton's  experiments.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale,  au- 
thor of  "  Woman's  Record."  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1853. 
This  duodecimo  contains  an  argument  for  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  not  only  valid  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  forcible  to  the  South. .  It  is 
based  on  the  contrasted  condition  of  negroes  at  the  North  and  in  Liberia. 
The  leading  idea,  which  is  very  ingeniously  traced,  is  that  of  a  Virginia 
gentleman  who  had  freed  his  servants,  and  who  in  his  travels  made  it  his 
business  to  inquire  into  their  state.  He  extends  his  inquiries  into  the  colo- 
ny, and  obtains  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  great 
advantages  to  the  colored  race  of  a  settlement  there.  The  book  exhibits  a 
very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  furnishes  authentic  accounts  of  its  progress.  The  condition  of  the 
colored  population  at  the  North  is  equally  a  demonstration  of  abolition 
fanaticism  and  of  the  utility  and  benevolence  of  African  colonization. 

History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China;  with  notices  of  the  Christianity, 
creed  and  proclamations  of  the  insurgents.    By  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  John  Ocenford.     With  a  fac-simile  of  a 
Chinese  map  of  the  course  of  the  insurrection,  and  a  portrait  of  Tiea-te, 
its  Chief.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1853. 
The  present  rebellion  in  China,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  over- 
throw the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  to  restore  that  of  Ming,  is  the  most  momen- 
toos  movement  of  the  age.    It  is  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  progress,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  sent  to  break  down  that  ill-fated  incubus  of  antiqua- 
ted system  of  laws  and  usages  which  has  nearly  exhausted  itself  in  crush- 
ing the  millions  of  the  Celestial  Empire  for  ages.    The  leader  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  living,  and  seems  altogether  equal  to  the  tremendous 
work  he  has  undertaken.     His  progress  has  been  marted  by  unshaken 
firmness  and  an  invincible  purpose.    In  his  ideas  of  reform  and  of  religion, 
he  is  far  in  the  advance  of  his  predecessors.     They  are,  indeed,  a  singular 
medley,  but  have  the  elements  of  truth.    The  authors  are  well  informed 
personally  of  the  principal  events,  and  enliven  their  narrative  by  many 
striking  descriptions  of  the  places,  scenery,  productions,  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  country.     The  map  is  a  real  curiosity  of  Chinese  topography. 
A  chapter  is  added  to  the  translation,  bringing  the  history  of  the  revolution 
Vol.  viii.— 10 
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down  to  its  latest  period.  Should  the  leader  accomplish  his  object,  of 
which  there  is  every  probability,  it  will  be  impossible  to  conjeciure  the 
mighty  iofluence  which  it  will  exert  upoo  the  civil  and  religious  coodition 
of  the  nation,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world.  So  full  and  satisfactory  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  event,  we  have  not  before  seen. 

Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia^  by  Thomas  Jefferson :  illustrated  with  a 
map,  including  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   A  new  edition,  prepared  by  the  author,  containing  notes  and 
plates  never  before  published.    J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va.     1853. 
If  these  notes,  so  long  before  the  American  public,  were  not  universally 
known  and  appreciated,  both  duty  and  inclioation  would  indnce  us  to  give 
such  an  analysis  of  them  as  their  unquestionable  merit  deserves.    But  their 
excellence,  their  beaut}',  their  astonishing  accuracy  and  detail,  have  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  almost  a  world-wide  approbation,  and  invested  them 
with  the  dignity  of  historical  authority.    All  that  is  left  us  to  say,  respects 
the  present  edition.    Mr.  Jefferson  himself  made  preparations  for  another, 
by  extensive  notes  in  manuscript,  and  several  plates  and  maps.    But  for 
prudential  reasons,  it  was  delayed.     Since  the  last  edition  became  scarce,  it 
was  deemed  proper,  by  his  executor,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  Esq.,  to 
accomplish  the  author's  purpose.    Accordingly,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  the  appearance  of  the  work,  in  its  amended  form,  in  this  city, 
by  our  enterprising  citizen,  J.  W.  Randolph,  Esq.,  who  has  spared  no 
means  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  a  fit  representative  of  its 
distinguished  author.    The  notes  which  accompany  it  are  very  valuable, 
displaying  his  vast  resources.    Many  of  them  were  written  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  have  been  translated,  for  this  edition,  by  the  accomplished 
professor  of  Modem  languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    The  map 
represents  the  tract  of  country  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  Lake  Erie,  as  it 
was  in  1787.    "  The  Topographical  Analysis"  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  at 
the  same  time,  is  replete  with  the  most  curious  information  on  subjects  of 
interest,  especially  to  every  Virginian.    It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  we  re- 
mark that  ihe  entire  work,  in  every  part,  including  the  materials,  was  execu- 
ted in  our  city.   The  prinliug  by  C.  H.  Wynne,  Esq.  is  ample  proof  that,  in 
books  as  well  as  in  periodicals,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  North.    The 
South  is  equal  to  her  own  responsibilities  in  publishing,  as  in  other  respects, 
and  it  is  the  duly,  of  her  people  to  cherish  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise now  beginning  to  awake.    We  hope  our  friend,  J.  W.  Randolph, 
Esq.,  will  receive  that  support  which  his  patriotic  exertions  deserve. 
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ART.    IX. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


Aq  iotercstingf  aDd  spirited  undertaking  has  just  been  commencpd  bjr  the 
issuing  of  the  prospectus  of  a  society  for  explorin^^  the  ruins  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  with  especial  reference  to  Biblical  illustration,  under  the 
patronage  of  his  Ro>al  highness,  Prince  Albert.  The  light  that  has  been  so 
uoezpectedly  thrown  upon  the  Bible  history  of  the  world  by  the  discovery 
and  interpretations  of  the  Nineveh  marbles,  and  the  knowledge  that  many 
earlier  and  more  important  sculptures  remain  behind,  have  awakened  an 
anxious  desire  among  antiquarians  and  literar)*  men  for  farther  acquisitions. 
Mr.  Layard,  who  has  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  to  go  on  excavating,  is  of 
opinion  that  he  has,  so  to  speak,  only  scattered  the  surface  of  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  and  that  the  most  ancient  ruins  of  this  most  ancient  people  have 
Dot  yet  been  reached.  It  is  certain  that  since  the  publication  of  his  book, 
older  monuments  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  every  discovery  gives 
token,  after  its  kind,  of  newer  Biblical  light.  The  government  not  being 
disposed  to  give  more  money,  and  the  British  Museum  not  having  funds 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  evident  that,  to  secure  these  valuable  historical  records 
to  the  pride  and  glory  of  England,  must  be  the  work  of  private  enterprise. 
The  idea  of  forming  a  society  among  those  interested  in  the  matter  has  been 
presented  to  Prince  Albert ;  and  his  Royal  Highness,  with  a  shrewd  appre- 
ciation of  its  genuineness  and  importance,  directly  sanctioned  it  with  bis 
support.  The  interest  which  he  so  promptly  manifested  in  the  undertaking 
secured  at  once  the  co-operation  of  the  most  influential  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen that  could  be  desired,  to  take  part  in  it;  and  we  question  whether 
it  will  not  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  meritorious,  and  popular  labours  with 
which  the  honoured  name  of  Prince  Albert  has  been  associated.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount^of  £  1000.,  including  five  of  £  100  each,  have  been 
contributed  privately  w'lhin  the  last  few  days.  An  expedition  will  at  once 
proceed  to  Assyria  to  carry  forward  the  necessary  operations.  A  photogra- 
phist will  accompany  the  expedition,  and  will  take  copies  of  all  objects  of 
interest  discovered.  In  England  fac-similes  of  the  drawings  and  inscrip- 
tions will  be  issued  as  often  as  they  come  to  hand,  together  with  explana- 
tory letterpress,  the  publication  of  which  Mr.  Layard  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  superintend.  It  will  be  less  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  obtain 
bulky  sculptures  than  to  collect  materials  for  completing  the  history  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  especially  as  connected  with  Scripture.  These  ma- 
terials consist  chiefly  of  inscribed  tablets  in  stone,  and  in  clay,  bronzes, 
bricks,  and  sculptured  monuments  of  various  kinds,  all  illustrating  the 
remarkable  advancement  of  that  ancient  civilization.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  history  of  Assyria  may  be  restored  to  a  very  earljr 
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peri'-d,  and  that  discoveries  of  the  most  important  character  will  be  made 
io  coDoectioD  with  the  literature  and  science  of  the  Assyrian  people.  The 
present  undertaking  being  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  researches  al- 
ready commenced  by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  determined  that  the  monu- 
ments shall  ultimately  become  the  property  of  the  nation. — KiUOf  Octoher^ 
1853. 

From  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  September,  we  extract  the 
following,  as  the  result  of  a  consideration  of  the  various  reports  and  state- 
ments respecting  the  leader  of  the  extraordinary  movements  in  China ; 
That  he  is  probably  still  alive,  and  about  40  years  of  age ;  that  his  name  is 
certainly  Hung-seu-tseuen  ;  that  he  is  a  native  of  the  Hwa  district,  some 
25  miles  from  Cantoa;  that  he  took  the  firsr,if  not  the  second,  literary- 
degree,  but  found  his  way  to  offii^e  barred  ;  that  he  then  turned  his  attentioQ 
to  the  docirincs  of  Christianity,  and  was  for  a  time  in  direct  connectioD, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  a  Protestant  medical  missionary  at  Canton  ; 
that  he  afterwards  established  in  Kwang-se  a  community  of  Christians,  com- 
posed of  both  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-se  men  ;  that  persecution  compelled 
him  and  his  co-rcligionists  to  take  arms  in  self-defence;  and  that,  after  this 
a  sense  of  double  injustice,  and  injury  from  the  government,  acting  on  an 
ambitiousmind,  strong  feelings,  and  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  gradually 
brought  him,  as  the  success  of  his  arms  increased,  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  Divine  Mission  to  exterminate  the  Muntcheos,  abolish 
idolatry,  and  found  a  new  Christian  dynasty. — Ibid, 

From  the  61st  (1853)  Report  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  .we  learn 
that  the  revision  of  the  Bengalic  New  Testament,  announced  last  year  as 
in  progress,  has  been  competed.  An  Svo.  edition  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  re-print  of  it  in  a  smaller  form,  as  a  pocket  Bible  for  the 
use  of  the  native  Christians,  has  reached  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Bengalic  version  continues  at  present,  and  is  likely  for  years,  to  be  the  on- 
ly one  in  circulation  in  Bengal.  In  its  revision  Mr.  Wenger  has  kept  in 
view,  in  the  numerous  alterations  he  has  made,  the  desirableness  of  follow- 
ing the  original  as  closely  as  a  due  regard  to  the  idiom  of  the  Bengalic  lan- 
guage will  allow,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  elegance  stamped  upon  it 
by  the  late  Dr.  Yates.  In  Sanskrit,  the  second  volume  of  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  the  historical  books  from  Judges  to  Esther  inclusive,  has  been 
completed.  A  revised  edition  of  Genesis,  with  the  first  20  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, has  also  been  published.  The  Hindooee  Gospels,  in  the  Kaithai  charac- 
ter, have  been  undertaken  and  carried  through  the  press  to  John  viii,  by  the 
joint  labors  of  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Parsons  of  Monghir ;  and  some  little 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  printing  the  Hindostanic  version  in  the 
Roman  characters. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  we  learn  that  the  works  completed  du- 
ring the  past  year  are  eight  in  number:—!.  A  new  and  revised  edition  of 
the  Society's  French  version  of  the  Bible.    2.  A  Spanish  translation  of  the 
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BiUe.  3.  A  Polish  yersioD  of  the  New  Testament.  4.  A  new  ediiioa  of 
Dtodaii's  Italian  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  5.  A  new  edition  of 
the  Society's  French  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  6.  A  new 
and  revised  edition  of  the  Spanish  version  of  the  Liturgy.  7.  A  new  and 
more  complete  edition  of  the  New  Zealand  Prayer  Book.  8.  A  new  edi- 
tion, revised,  and  with  all  former  omissions  supplied,  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  Dutch  and  English.  The  following  seven  works  are  at 
present  in  progress :  1.  The  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  2.  The 
new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  Diodati's  Italian  Bible.  3.  A  new 
re?ision  of  the  Irish  Bible.  4.  The  printing  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
at  Athens.  5.  The  completion  of  the  Ogibna  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  6.  A  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
of  the  Acts,  and  of  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  into  the  Araw^k  language ; 
and  translations  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament  acd  of  the  English 
Liturgy  into  the  Loochooan  Japanese  dialect. 

The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  in  progress.  Long 
ago  the  late  Dr.  S.  Lee  formed  the  design  of  devoting  the  last  years  of  his 
useful  and  laborious  life  to  a  great  and  most  important  achievement,  never 
probably  attempted  before,  but  for  which,  by  his  peculiar  talents  and  re- 
markable acquirements,  he  appeared  to  be  eminently  qualified,  that,  namelj', 
of  accomplishing  a  faithful  and  uniform  Arabic  translation,  from  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals,  of  the  entire  volume  of  Holy  Writ.  The  For- 
eign Translation  Committee  gladly  accepted  his  proposals  to  engage  in  the 
work.  Faithfully  and  hopefully  did  he  devote  himself  to  it;  and  it  was 
his  ardent  wish,  not  unfrequently  expressed,  both  in  verbal  communication 
and  in  writing,  to  be  allowed  to  live  to  see  his  task  completed.  But,  in  the 
all- wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  his  heart's  desire  was  not  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  some  months  before  his  death  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  increasing  infirmity,  to  resign  to  other  hands  the  superiutendance  of  the 
work.  He  had  been  permitted,  however,  not  only  to  complete  and  to  wit- 
ness the  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  bur  to  hear  from  time  to  time 
of  the  good  fruits  already  produced,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  by  the  dis- 
semination of  this  version  in  the  East ;  while,  under  his  own  care  and  su- 
pervision, the  rough  draft  of  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mant  was  accomplished,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  having 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  original  Hebrew,  was  set  up,  corrected, 
and  stereotyped.  He  had,  therefore,  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  living 
to  see  that,  in  this  last  work  of  his  hands,  his  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Others  have  now  entered  upon  his  labors.  At  his  own  desire  his  share  of 
the  work  was  transferred,  during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  to  his  pupil 
and  friend,  Professor  Jarrett,  who,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Lee,  has  consen- 
ted, at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  principal  editor;  and  upon  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
same  able  assistants  as  heretofore,  the  work  is  steadily  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
vancing. 
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There  has  been  recently  formed  in  London  a  Society  entitled  The  An^lo- 
Biblical  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  Biblical  criticism  ;  havings  more  es- 
pecially in  view  a  superior  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  Ian- 
«^ua2:e !  The  Society  does  not  give  any  pledge  for  the  production  of  such  a 
work,  it  only  aims  at  promoting  it. 

The  public  meeting  to  celebrate  the  labors  of  Evangelical  Christendom 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  was  held  at  Constantinople  on  the  13th  of 
June  last.  It  took  place  on  account  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  There  were  present  about  two  hundred  persons,  chief- 
ly English  and  American.  Lord  Strafford  de  Radcliffe  presided.  His  lord- 
ship warmly  commends  the  zeal  and  discretion  that  had  characteiized  the 
agents  employed  in  spreading  the  Bible  in  Turkey,  and  alluded  especial- 
ly to  the  labors  of  the  English,  American  and  German  missionaries,  who  had 
all  acted  in  beautiful  harmony  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

The  Jewish  Intelligencer  for  September  states  that  a  complete  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble printed  by  the  Jews  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Every  learned  Jew  is 
familiar  with  different  editions  of  the  Talmud,  which  have  been  printed  at 
a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money  by  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ; 
and  editions  of  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accompanied  by  the  commentaries 
of  Rashi  and  other  Rabbis,  have  been  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent : 
but  how  manv.or  rather  we  may  ask  how  few,  have  been  the  eaitions  of 
the  complete  Hebrew  Bible  ?  The  book  usually  met  with  among  the  Jews, 
and  that  which  the  common  people  seem  often  to  regard  as  if  it  werereally 
a  complete  Bible,  contains  the  Pentateuch,  accompanied  by  thechalao, 
Targum,  the  comment  of  Rashi,  and,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  the  Megilloih, 
or  the  books  which  are  read  at  their  great  festivals.  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  and  the  Haphtoroth.  or  les- 
sons from  the  prophets,  which  are  read  in  the  Synagogues  on  the  dififereat 
Sabbaths  in  the  year. 

The  'United  Presbyterian  Magazine,'  for  May.  contains  an  illustration  of 
the  slothful  hunter,  of  Proverbs xii.  27,  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Waddell,  derived 
from  his  experience  at  Old  Calabar.  He  observes  that  the  Hebrew  word 
here  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  Daniel  iii.  27,  **  Nor  was  a  hair  of  their  bead 
singed;**  and  he  thinks  that  if  it  were  so  rendered  in  Proverbs,  **  He  singes  not 
that  which  he  took  in  hunting;"  the  sense  of  the  verse  would  be  better 
brousrht  out  than  it  is  by  the  present  translation.  In  Calabar,  and  perhaps 
also  in  other  countries,  small  animals  used  for  food,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  pigs, 
&c.  are  not  skinned :  the  hair  is  burned  off  and  the  creature  is  cut  up  and 
dried  or  dressed  in  the  skin  ;  and  almost  all  fish  or  flesh  meat  that  comes  to 
market  is  partially  roasted  and  smoke  dried.  A  diligent  man  going  into  the 
wilds  to  hunt,  if  he  snares  or  spears  a  deer  or  wild  pig,  perfectly  dries  over 
the  fire  of  his  hut,  what  he  does  not  immediately  require  fur  his  own  use, 
proceeding  on  his  hunting  operations,  curing  as  ^st  as  he  takes,  till  he  has 
obtained  as  much  as  he  can  carry  home.  Not  so  the  indolent  man  ;  as  long 
as  his  first  bfast  lasts  him,  he  idles  his  time,  eating  and  sleeping  and  loung- 
ing about  his  hut,  and  probably  losing  half  the  animal  by  not  quickly  or 
perfectly  smoke-drying  it.  At  fast  he  returns,  with  little  to  show  for  the 
time  he  has  been  away  ;  and  the  little  that  he  has  brought,  being  only  half 
dried  is  half  rotten. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  (July  20th).  Sir  John  Doratt,  V.  P. 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Greenwood's  paper,  **  On  certain  Epochal  Periods  of  Papal 
History,"  was  concluded.  Mr.  Greenwood  commenced  his  paper  by  a 
careful  revision  of  the  theories  of  the  two  principal  modern  writers  on  pro- 
phecy, Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Elliot,  with  resard  to  that  period  of  1260  years, 
'  the  reign  of  the  Dragon  or  Antichrist,'  commonly  known  as  theprophc- 
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tical  period  of  St.  John.    The  first  of  these  writers  supposed  this  period  to 
commeoce  with  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  A.  D.  606,  which  he 
says,  conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  title  of  *  Universal  Bishop.' 
Mr.  Elliot,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  a  double  commeocement  for  the 
'*  reign  of  the  Beast,"  dating  the  first  from  the  edict  of  tlie  Emperor  Justi- 
nian, A.  D.  533,  and  the  second  from  the  edict  of  Phocas.    The  object  of 
Mr.  Elliot  would  seem  to  be  to  guard  against  the  uncertainty  of  any  single 
date;  while  he  at  the  same  time,  contends  that  about  the  year  533,  the  Ro- 
man Papacy   commenced  the  adoption  of  those  principles  of  domination 
over  the  *  ten  kingdoms,'  which  enabled  the  Pontiffs  sub^^equently  to  establish 
their  universal  rule.    Mr.  Greenwood  objects  that  the  number  of  ten  Gothic 
Kin^rdoiBs  cannot  be  proved  upon  any  sufficiently  historical  grounds,  either 
within  the  area  or  at  the  time  which  Mr.  Elliot's  theorv  requires,  while 
there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  *  Gothic,^ inasmuch  as  the 
Goths  were  only  one  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family.    Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  were  but  two 'Gothic  Kingdoms,' in  existence  when  Justinian 
Pipblished  his  decree.  A.  D.  533.    Mr.  Greenwood  considered  next  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  edict  of  Justinian  was  reallv  intended  to  confer  exclusive 
powers  on  the  Roman  Papacy,  and  showed  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
these  powers  had  been  conferred  before,  by  the  decree  of  Theodosins,  A.  D. 
380,  b!f  the  exertion  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  by  the  edict  of  Valentinian 
III.  even  though  the  actual  phrase,  *  Universal  Bishop'  may  not  have  been 
used.   He  also  remarked  that  the  Eastern  Emperors  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  giving  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  complimentary  title  (Ecu- 
menical or  Universal  Bishop,  while  they  maintainea  their  own  autocratic 
sopreraacy ;  while  the  Western  Emperors,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  admitted 
the  spiritual  claim,  but  withheld  the  specific  title,  a  fact  which  gives  more 
importance  to  the  decree  of  Valentinian  III.  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and 
Phocas.     This  view  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  Pope  Leo  at 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  at  which  his  legates  obtained  the  first 
place  of  honour,  while  its  decrees  were  drawn  up  in  his  name,  that  espe- 
ciallv  against  Eutyches  being  signed  by  his  legate  in  the  name  Leo,  *  Bishop 
of  the  whole  church.'    The  general  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  sub- 
sequent decrees,  which  have  been  exalted  by  the  interpreters  of  prophecy 
into  epochal  chancres,  were  in  fact  only  the  results  of  a  compromise  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  each  of  whom  claimed  the  like  univer- 
m\  powers.     In  conclusion,  Mr.  Greenwood  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
power  of  Rome  made  a  j^reater  advance  through  the  agency  of  Pope  Leo 
the  Great,  than  in  any  single  pontificate  previous  to  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.,  while  at  no  other  period  was  tRere,  on  the  whole,  a  more  general  con- 
carrence  of  Christendom  in  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Mr. 
Greenwood  then  noticed  several  other  facts  which  militate  against  the  theory 
of  the  decree  of  Justinian  Imng  the  gpreat  epochal  period,  such  as  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
by  Felix  III.,  in  A.  D.  481,  this  anathema  being  issued  on  the  authority  pf 
St.  Peter  and  his  successor,  Felix,  *  Bishop  of  the  Universal  Church,'  and 
the  subsequent  acts  of  Gelasius,  Symmachus,  and  Hormisdas.    Again,  the 
character  of  Justinian  as  a  legislator  is  against  it.     Of  his  own  will  he  drew 
up  a  complete  code  of  laws  for  the  Universal  Church,  entering  into  all  the 
rainatia  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  &c.    Such  a  ruler  may  have  disregarded, 
but  almost  certainly  did  not  intend  to  promote  the  power  of  the  Roman  Bi- 
shop.   It  is  clear  that  Justinian  held  that  the  iiriperial  sanction  was  neces- 
sary to  impart  the  power  of  law  even  to  ecclesiastical  ordinances.    Again, 
a  little  before  the  surrender  of  Rome  to  BelisariiJs,  the  same  emperor  had 
aided  the  recusant  bishops  of  Illyricum  Orientale,  in  their  attempt  to  emai]- 
dptte  themselves  from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Rome.    Again,  Justi- 
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nian  applies  the  title  of  **  Head  of  all  the  Holy  Churches"  to  the  Patriarch 
of  ConstaDtioople  as  well  as  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  looks  very  like  a  com- 
promise. There  are  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr.  Greenwood 
then  showed  that  so  far  from  the  decree  of  Justinian  marking  a  period  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  Papacy,  it  really  denoted  one  of  decline.  With  regard  to 
the  second  point  of  commencement  for  the  1260  years ;  viz.,  the  decree  of 
Phocas  in  A.  D.  606,  Mr.  Greenwood  had  some  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness, 
as  it  is  only  found  in  Paul  \Varnefrid*s  History  of  the  Lombards,  wriitea 
more  than  a  centuary  and  a  half  after  the  event,  but  if  genuine,  the  lan- 
guage of  it  does  not  impute  an  exclusive  headship  to  Rome. 

Notes  on  the  Ottoman  Empire, — The  dominant  race  (observes  Mr.  Bayle 
St.  John,  in  a  volume  of  very  recent  date,)  may  almost  be  called  an  aristo- 
cracy in  rags.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  medium  between  successful  rapine 
and  'semi*beggary.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  Christian  population  is  com- 
pelled to  work,  not  only  for  its  own  support,  but  for  that  of  a  set  of  idlers, 
whose  ancestors,  indeed,  were  conquerors.  The  infinitesimal  improvements 
of  which  statesmen  speak  exist  but  in  imagination.  Every  aepartment, 
judicial  and  administrative,  has  increased  in  venality  and  corruption.  There 
may  be  less  violence,  but  there  is  more  fraud.  At  Constantinople  the  state 
of  things  is  bad  enough.  The  evil  grows  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  centre.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Turks  believed  that  the  old 
prophecy  is  about  to  be  accomplished,  which  gives  the  empire  four  hundred 
vears  of'  life.  A  princedom  is  often  sold,  without  much  disguise,  for  about 
£  60,000  sterling. 

The  manners  and  characters  of  the  Moslems,  and  especially  of  the  Turks, 
have  been  entirely  formed  on  the  Koran.  No  inquiring  literature  or  phi- 
losophy has  risen  up  in  their  minds  to  take  the  place  of  the  enihusiasm 
that  was  to  die  away.  There  has  never  been  among  them  any  thin^  like 
public  instruction  of  an  elevated  character.  The  elementary  scnools, 
whether  attached  to  mosques  or  fountains,  or  meeting  under  trees  or 
hedges,  are  numerous,  it  is  true ;  but  nothing  is  taught  in  them  beyond 
reading  and  writing.  The  children  sit  in  circles,  and  snuffle  out  passages 
of  the  Koran  in  chorus,  or  scrawl  out  sentences  on  their  wooden  slates. 
The  science  of  arithmetic  is  only  learned  by  a  few  at  a  later  period.  There 
are  no  school  books.  The  child  of  ten  ^rears  old,  like  the  old  man  of  fifty, 
derives  in  Turkey  all  his  ideas  of  religion,  morals,  politics,  law  and  geo- 
graphy, from  the  mystical  paragraphs  of  his  sacred  volume.  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  Turkish  literature  containing  some  good  books ;  but  these  are 
now  rarely  read.  The  Turk  has  settled  down  into  a  mere  animal  state. 
The  Medressis,  or  Colleges,  are  principally  frequented  by  persons  who  do 
not  intend  to  attempt  occupying  any  public  station,  and  who  wish  to  console 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  future  by  a  life  of  meditation.  There  is 
taught  there,  however,  a  kind  of  body  of  practical  philosophy  founded  on 
the  Koran,  together  with  Arabic  and  Persian  languages.  No  scientific  in- 
stjuciion  is  ever  attempted. — Wesleyan  Magazine,  December  1853. 

A  societv  for  protecting  the  rights  of  conscience,  has  been  recently 
formed  in  Dublin.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  presided,  said,  **  By  rights,  we  understand, 
not  necessarily  that  every  one  is  right  in  the  religion  that  he  adopts,  bat 
that  his  neighbors  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  him.  We  merely  main- 
tain that  a  man  has  a  right,  not  necessarily  a  moral  right,  nor  a  right  in 
point  of  judgment,  but  a  civil  right,  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own 
conscience,  without  suffering  any  hardships  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbors 
for  so  doing.  •  *  ♦  *  *  When  attempts  are  made  to  compel  men  to  con- 
form to  what  they  do  not  conscientiously  believe,  by  the  fear  of  starvation. 
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by-  turoiDg  tbem  out  of  employmeDt  when  they  are  honest  and  industrious 
laborers,  by  refusing  to  buy  or  sell,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with  them,  then 
r  think  it  is,  aod  then  only,  that  a  society  like  this  ought  to  come  forward ; 
and  that  all  persons,  whatever  religion  they  may  be  of,  or  whether  they 
are  of  any  religion  at  all  or  not,  in  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  justice, 
ought  to  look  with  a  favorable  eye  on  such  a  society  as  yours,  provided  it 
keep  itself  within  its  own  proper  bounds. 

The  Wesleyan  **  Mediation  Committee"  have  offered  one  hundred  gui- 
neas for  ihe  best  *•  Essay  on  the  Pastoral  Function  in  the  Christian  Church." 
The  competition  is  open  to  writers  of  all  evangelical  communions.  The 
adjudicators  are  the  Rev.  J.  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  Rev.  D. 
Walton,  Sowerby  Bridge;  and  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Stanford  Rivers. 
The  prospectus  may  be  bad  on  application  to  Edmund  Hesley,  Esq.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

A  curious  correspondence  is  ijiven  in  the  "Jewish  Chronicle,"  relating 
to  the  alleged  discovery,  near  Naples,  of  a  marble  vase,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Hebrew  referring  to  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Christ.  The  state- 
ment first  appeared  in  *Le  Moniteur  Judicare*  of  Lyons,  from  which  it 
was  copied  by  *  La  Presse,'  and  then  the  •  Gazette  de  France,'  September 
18,  1843  ;  and  is  to  this  effect,  that  when  making  excavations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  1808,  a  brass  plate  was  found  on  an  antique  vase  of  white 
marble,  engraved  with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew,  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  directly  from  the  court  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
commissary  of  Arts  attached  to  the  French  army  during  the  expedition  to 
Naples  unuer  the  Empire.  It  was  in  the  sacristv  of  the  Carthusians,  near 
Naples,  in  a  cedar  case,  and  the  vase  is  still  in  tlie  chapel  of  Casente.  A 
translation  being  made,  M^  Denon  took  a  copy,  which  at  the  sale  of  his 
cabinet,  was  knocked  down  to  Lord  Howard  for  4800  francs.  It  is  as 
follows : 

*  Sentence  passed  by  Pontius  Pilate,  Regent  of  Lower  Galilee,  importing 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  cross. 

*  Year  17th  of  the  Empire  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  the  25ih  of  the  month 
of  March,  in  the  Holv  City  of  Jerusalem,  Annas  and  Caiphas  being  priests 
and  sacrificers  of  God. 

*Ponuus  Pilate,  Governor  of  Lower  Galilee,  sitting  on  the  Presidential 
Proctor's  bench,  condemns  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  die  on  a  cross  between  two 
ihieves ;  the  great  and  credible  witnesses  of  the  people  saying :  1.  Jesus  is 
a  seducer.  2.  Jesus  is  seditious.  3.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  law.  4.  He 
falsely  calls  himself  Son  of  God.  5.  He  falsely  calls  himself  King  of 
Israel.     6.  He  entered  the  temple,  followed  by  an  armed  multitude. 

*  Orders :  That  the  first  centurion,  Quirius  Cornilius,  conduct  him  to  the 
place  of  punishment. 

*  Prohibits  all  persons,  poor  or  rich,  to  hinder  the  death  of  Jesus. 

*  The  witnesses  who  have  signed  the  sentence  of  Jesus  are : 

'  1.  Daniel  Robane,  nharasee.  2.  Johannes  Zorobaohel.  3.  Raphael 
Robane.     4.  Gapet,  public  man. 

*  Jesus  to  go  out  of  the  city  by  the  Stuepee  Gate.' 

This  sentence  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate ;  on  the  sides  were  these 
words :  •  A  similar  plate  is  sent  to  each  tribe.' 

From  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bebek  Seminary,  (belonging  to 
the  American  mission,)  Constantinople,  we  learn  that  Protestant  Christianity 
is  spreading  in  the  East.  The  number  of  students  is  fifty..  The  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  the  institution  areas  follows:  The  principal  attends 
morning  prayers  at  half-f)a8t  six,  after  which  he  hears  three  classes  in  En- 
glbh  grammar  and  political  economy  until  eight,  when  the  students  hav« 
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breakfast  and  an  hour  for  manual  labor.  The  forenoon  (from  nine  till 
twelve)  is  mostly  ^iven  to  Armenian  studies  and  mathematics.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  hears  one  class  in  intellectual  philosophy, 
one  in  natural  philosophy,  and  one  in  mathematics,  (excepting  the  two 
afternoons  when  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Dwight  meets  the  class  in  theology,)  and 
nearly  the  whole  school  in  music.  The  class  of  Mr.  Dwight  is  composed 
of  eleven  Armenian  students;  and  were  it  not  for  the  language,  there 
would  have  been  six  Greeks  in  addition.  None  of  the  class  have  finished 
their  prescribed  course  of  seminary  study.  The  studies  are,  Doctrinal 
Theolojjy,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Greek  department,  comprising  fifteen  scholars,  is  conducted  mainly  by  M. 
Synezius,  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar.  An  interesting  part  is  the  ma* 
niial  department,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  a  great  way  to  sustain  the  mis- 
sion. The  stone  and  tin  ware  business  was  first  tried,  and  afterwards  an 
iron  and  flouring  mill  was  projected  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment. Several  former  pupils  have  Iwen  pursuing  various  trades  in  Arme- 
nia, in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  missionary  field.  One 
is  on  his  way  with  extensive  and  valuable  machmery  for  sawing,  turning, 
sash-blind  and  door-rnaking,  &c.  They  are  also  looking  forward  to  adding 
dentistry,  iron  foundry,  model  making,  biscuit  making,  and  general  machi- 
nery, such  as  printing  presses,  mill  and  pump  work.  One  of  the  former 
pupils  will  soon  leave  for  England  to  learn  the  art  of  reducing  copper,  lead 
and  silver  ores.  That  these  enterprises  should  all  be  accomplished  by  poor 
young  men,  of  a  nation  but  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian 
world,  is  a  signal  and  interesting  proof  of  the  great  change  in  public  senti- 
ment in  the  East  towards  the  missionary  cause. 

A  scheme  has  just  been  projected  for  printing  and  circulating  in  China 
a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
clergy  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations  now  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
A  Chinese  New  Testament  could  be  printed  and  sold  for  fourpence ;  17,0001. 
is  the  whole  sum  required.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people,  and  receive 
books  with  avidity ;  while  special  favor  will  be  shown  to  the  volume  con- 
taining an  account  of  that  faith  which  is  professed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection.  The  movement  bears  much  of  a  religious  aspect;  and, 
though  mixed  with  much  error,  it  is  evident  that  man^  of  the  revolution- 
ists possess  some  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity. 

It  is  stated  in  a  foreign  paper  that  a  remarkable  movement  is  in  progress 
among  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  a  paper  being  extensively  circulated 
by  an  influential  Rabbi,  m  which  he  proves  from  Scripture  that  the  lime 
has  come  when  the  Jews  must  prepare  for  returning  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  The  document  has  been  printed  in  Hebrew  and  English,  and  a 
society  has  been  formed  to  promote  the  movement. 

Comparative  Healthfulness  of  Englanit  France,  Prussioy  6fc> — The  an- 
nual rate  of  mortality  in  England  may  be  best  understood  by  saymg  that 
there  are  46  persons  living  to  1  death ;  that  is,  the  mortality  is  1  in  46. 
In  1841,  the  annual  mortality  per  cent.  2207,  or  1  in  45.  In  France,  there 
were  42  living  to  1  death  ;  in  Prussia  38 ;  in  Austria  33  ;  and  in  Russia  1 
person  in  28  died  annually.  In  the  latter  country,  the  mortality  per  cent. 
18  3590 ;  or,  in  other  terms,  out  of  every  100,000  Russians  living,  3590 
^ied  in  one  year ;  while  out  of  every  100,000  British  living,  only  2207  died 
in  the  same  period.  In  several  Italian  cities,  the  annual  mortality  of  the 
inhabitants  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  Naples,  which  Has  been 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  un healthiest  in  Europe.'it  appears  that  4046  persons 
died  out  of  every  100,000  of  its  inhabitants.    From  these  fincts,  it  is  evident 
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that  there  is  a  lower  rate  of  mortality  among  the  inbabitants  of  Englaod 
than  in  either  of  those  enumerated ;  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  mor- 
taliiy  falls  little  short  of  one  half  the  same  as  existing  in  less  favored  re- 
gions.— EUis*  Disease  in  Childhood. 

Thas  far,  no  writer  has  succeeded  in  drawina:  so  lar^e  pecuniary  profits 
from  the  exercise  of  his  (alents,  as  Charles  Dickens.  By  this  means  alone 
he  has  raised  himself  from  ihe  position  of  a  newspaper  reporter  to  that  of 
a  literary  Croesus.  He  is  reported  to  have  realized  from  Bleak  House 
alone  nearly  $  200,000,  and  receives  an  enormous  income  from  Household 
Words.  His  dinners  are  said  to  be  of  equal  splendor  to  those  of  the  high- 
est aristocracy,  and  are  furnished  with  an  unsurpassed  intellectual  banquet 
of  wit  and  wisdom. — Norton, 

Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  of  Oroomiah,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
wrir^  that  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  ancient  and  modern  Syria  has 
heen  completed  and  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Socie- 
ty.— Norton. 

Bishop  Ives'  book,  setting  forth  his  reasons  fot  transferring  his  allegiance 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  to  make 
its  appearance  in  London  this  month. — Norton,  November. 

A  Ripiist  Theological  seminary  has  just  been  opened  at  Fairmount,  near 
Ciacioaaii,  a  new  fifotbic  edifice  having  been  erected  for  it  at  a  cost  of 
2-5.000  dollars.  It  is  located  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  hills  in 
that  vicinity*  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Cincinnati,  Covington,  New- 
port and  the  adjacent  region.  Two  professorships  have  already  been 
filled. 

Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  is  in  very  prosperous  circumstances, 
exhibiting  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  scholars  (  uriog  the  past  year.  Rev. 
Minor  Raymond  is  the  principal,  with  nine  assistants  in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

More  than  eighteen  thousand  students  attended  the  different  universities 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  during  the  past  year. 

A  literary  pension  of  £100  a  year  has  been  conferred  on  Sir  Francis 
Head,  the  popular  author  of  *'  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  "  and  other  pop- 
ular works. 

A  university  for  Australia  has  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the  local 
Legislature  at  Sydney  ;  and  the  latest  tidings  from  that  colony  speak  of  a 
project  being  on  fool  to  establish  a  new  collesrc,  in  connexion  with  the  uni- 
versity there,  for  educating  ministers  of  the  English  Church. 

Among  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  aunt  of  the  historian,  were  found, 
after  her  decease,  several  letters  to  her  from  her  nephew,  Edward  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  and  his  friend,  Lord  Sheffield,  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  the  religious  views  of  the  former  had,  at  least  from  the  year  1788,  un- 
dergone considerable  change.  In  one  of  these  interesting  letters  Gibbon 
says: — Whatever  you  have  been  told  of  my  opinions,  I  can  assure  you  the 
truth,  that  I  consider  religion  as  the  best  guide  of  youth,  and  the  best  sup- 
port of  old  age  ;  that  I  firmly  believe  there  is  less  real  happiness  in  the 
business  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  than  in  the  life  which  you  have  cho- 
een  of  devotion  and  retirement. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  accomplished  his  eighty-fourth  year  on  the 
13ih  of  September  last.  The  illustrious  philosopher  is  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  vigor. 
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The  German  poet,  Henry  Heine,  has  for  many  years  past  been  afflicted 
with  complete  paralysis.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  life  only  lint^ers  in 
the  brain  and  tongue ;  the  man  is  a  mere  corpse ;  but  the  poet  still  sur- 
vives, as  is  strikingly  evinced  by  some  of  his  recent  compositions. 

A  large  protestant  book  store  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  transacts  a  very  extensive  business. 

As  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  theological  students,  we  announce  a  change 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  Circumstances  have 
induced  the  learned  Dr.  Kitto,  under  whose  management  it  has  errown  to 
its  present  well-deserved  celebrity,  to  retire;  he  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  who  seems  to  be  eminently  qualiGed  to  take  the 
place  of  Dr.  Kitto. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOREIGN. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Tregelles  hopes  very  soon  to  put  into  the  printer's 
hands  a  portion  of  his  long-expected  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
and  that  he  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  collation  of  Tischendorff 's 
newly-found  ancient  MSS.  This  work  does  not  appear  to  meet  with  the 
encouragement  in  the  number  of  subscriocrs,  which  its  importance  should 
warrant. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  subscription,  The  Repentance  of  Nineveh, 
a  metrical  oration,  by  Ephraem*  Syrus ;  translated  from  the  original  Syriac, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  of  Got- 
lingen.  Curate  of  St.  Manx's,  Blackburn,  and  translator  of  select  metrical 
hymns  and  homilies  of  ifphraem  Syrus.  This  discourse  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  works  of  this  celebrated  father  of  the 
Church.  It  is  written  in  heptasyllabic  metre,  and  contains  nearly  two  thou- 
sand verses.  Although  apparently  composed  fur  the  pulpit,  it  is  in  reality 
a  fine  epic  poem,  describing  with  great  force  of  imagination  the  results  of 
the  mission  of  the  prophet  Jonah  to  Nineveh.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellences, it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  Syriac  metrical 
literature,  hitherto  so  little  recognized,  ahnough  so  extensively  employed 
by  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  This  work  will  be  printed 
in  the  same  attractive  form  as  the  hymns  and  homilies  of  Ephraem,  re- 
cently translated  and  published  by  Dr.  Burgess. 

In  the  press.  The  Genealogies  of  our  Saviour,  as  contained  in  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  of  St.  Luke,  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  David,  from  Adam  to  the  close  of  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  chronology 
of  the  times.  By  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Ickworlh.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.) 

In  the  press,  volume  II.  of  Egypt's  place  in  Universal  Historv ;  an  His- 
torical Investigation.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.  C.  L.,  translated  from  the 
German,  by  C.  H.  Cotterell,  M.  A. 

Longman,  Brown  &  Co.,  London,  announce  as  preparinsr  for  pablication, 
Hippolytos  and  His  Age :  Or  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
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imder  Comraodos  and  Alexander  Sererus :  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Chris- 
Uaoit?  and  Divinity  compared.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  A  new 
cdiiion,  corrected,  remodelled,  ana  extended.     7  vols.  8vo. 

1.  Hippolytas  and  His  A:!e;  or  the  Beginnings  and  Prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity.    New  edition.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Separate  works  connected  with  Hippolytus  and  His  Age^  as  forming  its 
philosophical  and  philological  key : 

2.  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language  and  Religion  :  or  the  Begin- 
nings and  Prospects  of  Mankind.     2  vols.  8vo. 

3.  Analecta  Anie-Nicaena.    3  vols.  Svo. 

T.  Religniae  Literariae ; 

II.  Religniae  Canonicae; 

III.  Religniae  Liturgicae. 

Announced  as  shortly  to  appear,  in  royal  8vo.,  ahout  150  pp.,  the  Prak- 
rifaprakasa  (or  Sutras)  of  Vararuchi,  with  the  Commentary  (Munerama)  of 
Bhamaha ;  being  a  Prakrit  Grammar,  according  to  the  system  of  the  Hin- 
dus. The  first  com{)lete  edition  of  the  original  text,  with  various  readings 
from  a  collation  of  six  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  the  India  House,  with  notes ; 
to  which  is  added  an  English  translation,  with  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  Prakrit.    By  Edward  B.  Cowell,  Oxford. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnston's  Dictionary,  is  proposed,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Latham,  which,  it  is  said,  will  comprise  the  text  of  1773,  with 
Dr.  Todd's  and  other  emendations  and  additions,  forming  three  volumes 
4to. 

A  new  work  by  the  Rev.  George  GilfiHin,  has  appeared,  entitled  the 
Grand  Discovery ;  or  the  Paternal  Character  of  God,  18mo.,  Blackadcr  dc 
Co. 

In  the  press:  An  Introduction  to  ihe  study  of  the  Gospels,  including  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  the  *  Elements  of  the  Gospel  Harmony,'  with 
a  Catena  on  inspiration,  from  the  writings  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  By 
the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  of  Harrow  School.  Also,  by  the  same  author,  an 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Canonical  Epibiles,  including  an  attempt  to 
determine  their  separate  purposes  and  mutual  relations.  MacmuUin  k, 
Co. 

A  translation  of  Compte's  **  Positive  Philosophy"  by  Miss  Martineau,  has 
just  been  published  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  with  notices  of  the  Christianity, 
creed,  and  proclamations  of  the  Insurgents,  by  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan, 
translated  by  John  Oxenford.  This  is  said  to  be  a  very  authentic  and 
timely  work.  It  is  thought  by  a  highly  reputable  London  Journal,  that, 
"  for  a  connected.account  of  the  revolution  from  its  commencement  we  are 
indebted  to  the  lal>ours  of  the  French  authors,  whose  work  is  now  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Oxenford.  M.  Callery  was  formerly  a  Missionary,  and  after- 
wards interpreter  to  the  French  embassy,  to  which  Dr.  Yvan  was  attached 
as  physician.  Some  of  the  statements  in  their  work  are  corrected  by  more 
recent  information,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  presented  a  faithful  and  ani- 
mated narrative  of  the  insurrection.  A  perusal  of  this  work  is  necessary  for 
intelligently  following  the  reports  which  are  likely  for  some  time  to  be 
transmitted  by  each  mail  from  China. 

The  brightest  token  of  a  living  scholarship  that  has  lately  appeared,  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  is  a  'Theological  and 
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Ecclesiastical  Cyclopaxdia,'  (Real-Cyclopadie  fur  Prolestanli^he  Theologie 
und  Kircbe:'  Siuligart,  Scheiilio),  receoily  commenced  under  the  joiat 
operation  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Germany,  of  ihe  moderate  and  ortho- 
dox schools.  To  any  one  familiar  with  German  scholarship,  the  names  of 
JBaumgarien,  Bohnnger,  Giesler,  Gnericke,  Hagenback,  Hoffman,  Jacobi, 
Leo,  Lepsius,Lucke,  Muler  of  Halle.  Niizsch,  Pelt,  Schenkel,Thilo,Tholuck, 
Truesten,  UUman,  and  Weisler,  who  are  among  the  contributors,  will  af- 
ford sufficient  guarantees  of  the  abiliiy  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  con- 
servatism of  this  great  undertaking.  We  call  rhe  undertaking  great  be- 
cause the  work,  instead  of  being,  as  are  most  works  of  the  kind,  a  compi- 
lation of  more  or  less  heterogeneous  materials  made  by  ordinary'  hands,  will 
contain  a  condensed  and  systematic  summary  of  ascertained  results  in  con- 
nection with  the  vast  and  diversified  province  of  theology  and  religion, 
presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  as  revised  by  the  iavesiigations 
and  conclusions  of  the  last  half  century  ;  drawn  up  and  put  together  hy- 
men most  eminent  each  in  his  own  department,  and  distinguished  in  and  bv 
the  very  labors  of  which  he  here  gives  a  report  in  outline.  The  reader  wifl 
fall  short  of  a  correct  conception  of  the  undertaking  if  he  supposes  that  it 
is  limited  to  theology  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Whatever  concerns 
the  Christian  religion  m  its  essence,  development  and  history,  is  here  set 
forth  under  that  aspect  in  which  it  appears  before  the  eyes  of  learned  Pro- 
testants. In  consequence,  philosophy,  history,  jurisprudence,  archaeology 
and  philology  are  all  made  to  bestow  their  contributions.  Excellent  in  concep- 
tion, the  work  is  also  admirably  executed,  so  far  as  it  has  been  seen  by  me.  By 
thisl  do  not  mean  to  signify  my  assent  and  consent  to  all  its  stuteraents,  posi- 
tions, and  opinions ;  but  I  everywhere  find  the  spirit  of  sound  scholarship, 
as  well  as  a  reverence  not  only  for  the  Gospel,  but  also  for  its  archives,  and 
also  a  frank  recognition  of  its  inestimable  worth.  For  a  person  desirous  of 
taking  a  birds-eye  view  of  German  theology,  I  can  conceive  nothing  better. 
Profound  scholars  may  here  find  useful  summaries  and  instructive  disquisi- 
tions ;  while  those  who  think  that  it  is  all  barren  fiom  Dan  to  Beersheba  in 
the  land  of  Luther  may,  if  they  please,  be  easily  undeceived  by  the  perusal 
of  these  learned  yet  reliable  pages. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  new  announcements  of  Germany ; 

Die  Christliche  Kirche  Der  Erstern  Drei  Jahrhunderte  Vorlasungen  von 
K.  R.  Hagenbach,  12mo.     Leipsic,  1853. 

These  Lectures  by  Dr.  Hagenbach  on  "  the  Christian  Church  of  the  first 
three  centuries,"  are  spoken  of  as  possessing  ]?ecoliar  merits.  "  The  au- 
thor," it  said,  "  begins  even  before  the  Christian  era,  and  proceeds  to 
describe  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  the  apostolic 
times.  His  diction  is,  as  usual,  full  of  grace  and  beauty  (the  translation  of 
the  Clementine  Hymn,  p.  222,  is  a^masterpiece  of  composition,  and  a  gen- 
tle a*id  peaceful  spirit  breathes  from  the  whole,  and  gives  it  the  same  noble 
power  which  characterize  the  other  works  of  the  author." 

Dormi'sChristology,  of  which  theL  vol.  in  3  parts  has  already  appeared, 
and  been  much  admired,  will  be  completed  by  the  publication  of  vol.  II,  in 
2  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  soon  to  appear. 

Eighteen  Historical  Lectures  delivered  in  Ludwigsburg  and  Stuttgardt 
by  Chr.  Hoffman,  inspector  of  the  Evangelical  school  of  Ludwigsburg,  are 
spoken  of  as  deserving  general'  attention.  Their  subject  is  the  Regenera- 
tion of  society  ly  ihe  introdvction  of  Christianity.  The  lecturer  is  said  to 
represent  Christianity,  which  is  so'  often  viewed  merely  as  a  code  of  dog- 
mas, or  morals,  above  all  as  a  great  historical  fact,  whose  bearing  upon  the  so- 
ciety of  our  day  he  leaves  to  the  judgment  of  hisaudience.    His  task  is  to  draw 
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a  clear  and  correct  picture  of  CbristiaDitr  in  ixsjirsi  genuine,  originaf  form, 
as  it  was  at  the  penod  of  its  first  appearance,  and  of  its  influence  on  society 
ihen.  He  endeavors  therefore  to  describe  the  origin,  spirit,  and  deyelope- 
ments  of  the  first  Christian  conj^^regaiion  from  the  time  of  Christ,  until  the 
roinpleiion  of  the  missiou  of  the  apostles.  The  lectures  are  represented  as 
free  from  any  party  spirit  tor  or  against  certam  confessions  or  dogmatic 
schools,  or  from  an?  polemic  reflections  on  modern  church,  or  political  doc- 
trines, but  as  vividly  demonstrative  of  the  /orce  naturally  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity as  a  social  principle.  These  lectures  are  to  appear  in  book  form  un- 
der the  title  *'  Das  Christenthum  des ersten  Jahrbunderis.  (The  Christianity 
of  the  first  century.)  They  will  form  a  moderate  sized  8vo.  and  will  not 
exceed  |»  1  in  price. — Garrigne  djf  CkristerrCs  Bulletin, 

That  great  work,  **Gesenius'  Thesaurus"  has  at  length  been  completed. 
This  work,  it  is  said,  occupies  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Chaldee  the  position 
taken  up  b)'  the  Latin  and  Greek  Thesauri  of  the  iwoStephans  in  these  res- 
pective languages.  It  even  excels  these,  since  the  lesser  extent  of  the  field 
to  be  explored  admitted  of  a  more  thorough  exhaustion  of  its  subjects.  We 
th OS  not  only  find  the  several  forms  of  words  completely  registered  and 
grouped,  their  significations  correctly  given  ai  d  ingeniously  argued,  but 
also  exrensive  indications  of  their  relations  to  *  Semitic*  languages,  and 
through  explanations  of  all  dark  passages  admitting  of  various  constrnctions. 
The  work  is  therefore  more  than  a  lexicon  ;  it  is  profoundly  exegetical, 
throwing  light  on  numerous  difiicult  biblical  texts.  It  is  moreover,  in  many 
respects,  an  encyclopaedia  of  biblical  subjects,  for  it  contains  a  fund  of  va- 
luable information  concerning  the  topics  of  the  various  biblical  books,  and 
detailed  accounts  of  proper  nouns.  Alas !  that  this  description  of  so  impor- 
tant a  work,  allows  of  so  much  abatement  by  the  rationalism  of  much  of  its 
contents. 

For  late  issues  of  the  American  press,  see  Brief  reviews  of  this  number 
of  our  Journal. 


CONTEMPORARY  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature :  November,  1853.  1. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  2.  Early  Christian  Literature  of 
Syria.  3.  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd.  4.  Neo-tiatonism,  Hypatia.  5. 
A  Gossip  about  Laureates.  6.  George  William  Curtis.  7.  The  Occupied 
Provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  8.  John  Home  Tooke,  and  the  State 
trials  of  1794.  9.  The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Milton.  10.  Mademoiselle 
Clairon.  11.  Benjamin  Robert  Hay  don.  12.  Moore's  Opinions  of  his  Co- 
temporaries.  13.  An  Event  in  the  life  of  Lord  Byron.  14.  Original  An- 
ecdotes.    15.  Literary  Miscellanies. 

PutnanCs  Monthly,  November,  1853.  1.  A  Moorhead  Journal.  2. 
Odensee.  3.  Works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  4.  The  Crucifix.  5.  The 
Potiphars  in  Paris.  6.  Casseteralogy ;  a  chapter  on  Money.  7.  Rouen. 
8.  The  Pacific  Rail  Road  and  how  it  is  to  be  built.  9.  Riminiscences  of 
auExJesuit  (Con/inwerf.)  10.  Wensley  (continued).  11.  The  American 
Ideal  Woman.  12.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  Shakespeare  of  1632 ;  its  most  plau- 
sible MS.  corrections.  13.  The  Life  of  a  Dog.  14.  Bartleby  the  Scrive- 
ner ;  a  story  of  Wall  Street.  15.  Inscription  for  the  back  of  bank  note. 
16.  Characters  in  Bleak  House.    17.  Editorial  Notes. 
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Dr,  Burgess'  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  :  October,  1853.  1.  The  Ex- 
tent and  the  Restrictions  of  Sacred  Literature.  2.  Robinson's  Journey  in 
Palestine.  3.  The  Ruins  of  Damascus.  4.  The  Inspired  Character  of  the 
four  Gospels.  5.  On  Clerical  Education.  6.  Syriac  Literature.  7.  Egyp- 
tian Chronology.  8.  On  the  Existence  and  Characteristics  of  Angels.  *  9. 
On  The  Studv  of  Hebrew.  10.  The  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  in  the  Betrayal 
of  Christ.  11.  The  Death  of  Judas.  12.  Remarltson  Isaiah  v.,  1-7.  13. 
On  the  origin  and  connection  of  the  Gospels.  14.  Was  Lucian  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christians.     15.  Correspondence. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review;  October  1853.  1.  Out- 
lines of  Moral  Science,  by  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  2.  Epistle  lo  Diog- 
nelus.  3.  Modern  Millenariaaism.  4.  China  and  California.  5.  The- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament.  6.  The  Ventilation  of  Churches.  7.  Short 
notices. 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  ;  October  1853.  1.  The  Bacon  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  (second  paper.)  2.  The  ground  of  moral  oblieation. 
3.  On  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy.  4.  Davidson's  Biblical 
Criticism.  5.  The  origin  of  Evil  and  the  fall.  6.  Anselm,  of  Canterbury. 
7.  Miscellanies.     8.  Short  reviews  and  notices  of  books.    9.  Intelligence. 

The  Theological  and  Literary  Journal ;  October  1853.  1.  Letters  to  a 
Millenarian.  2.  False  Teachers ;  their  character  and  doom.  3.  Mercan- 
tile morals.  4.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  5. 
The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  on  Millenarianism.  6.  The  Eclipse 
of  Faith.  7.  The  revival  of  the  French  Emperorship.  8.  Designatiou 
and  Exposition  of  the  Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  xxiv.  9.  The  Symbols 
of  the  Sixth  Vial.     10.  Literary  and  critical  notices. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra;  October  1853.  1.  Phrenology.  2.  Professor  Ed- 
wards' Life  and  Writings  ;  with  selections  from  his  fragmentary  thoughts. 
3.  President  Edwards'  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  True  Virtue.  4.  The 
Prophet  Jonah.  5.  The  indivisible  nature  of  Revelation.  6.  The  relation 
of  the  Grecian  to  Christian  Ethics.  7.  Notices  of  new  publications.  S. 
Select  theological  and  literary  intelligence. 

The  Southern  Ladies  Companion ;  October.  Nashville,  1853.  Rev.  M. 
M.  Henkle,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  American  and  Foreigii  Christian  Union;  November.  New  York,/ 
1853. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Register  and  Literary  Companion  ;  Richmond. 
October  1853. 

The  Stethoscope  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette ;  Richmond.  November 
1853. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness  and  Sabbath  Miscellany  ;  Columbus.  Novem- 
ber 1853. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  ;  New  York.     November  1853. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  tn  the  United 
Stales  of  America;  Philadelphia.     November  1853. 

Norton's  Literary  Gazette,  A  change  is  proposed  in  this  valuable  Ga- 
zette fur  the  ensuing  year,  by  which  two  numbers  will  appear  monthly, 
and  the  price  will  be  increased  to  two  dollars. 
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ART.  I. 
THE  EARLY  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 

BT  THE    EDITOR. 


To  enter  upon  a  voyage  of  circumnarigation  or  discovery 
without  the  skill  and  apparatus  necessary,  under  the  auspices 
or  Divine  Providence,  to  render  it  successful,  would,  in  the 
last  degree,  be  preposterous  and  perilous.  Boldness  of  con- 
ception may  project  the  plan,  liberality  may  provide  the  outfit, 
mtrepidity  may  nerve  the  will,  but  good  seamanship  must  com- 
mand the  expedition.  The  captain  must  be  a  practical  sailor 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  navigator.  An  analogous  qualification 
b  indispensable  in  all,  however  richly  endowed,  who  would 
audertake  to  review  or  explore  those  historical  regions  which 
have  been  formed  and  modified  by  agencies  silent,  deep  and 

ToL.  vui. — 11 
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active  in  the  abyss  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  world.  All 
those  great  movements  which  leave  a  permanent  impressioQ 
behind  them  require,  for  their  solution,  an  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  general  principles,  but  with  the  peculiar  laws  from 
which  they  originate.  How  well  versed  soever  an  observer 
may  be  in  speculative  philosophy,  he  will  be  woefully  at  fault 
as  a  demonstrator  or  an  exi^erimentalist,  in  many  particular 
instances  in  which  his  knowledge  may  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion. It  is  this  perception  of  the  interior,  actual  elements  of 
historical  periods  which  places  one  in  the  centre  of  their  con- 
verging lines,  and  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  rationale  of 
their  complicated  operation.  This  is  the  clew  of  that  laby- 
rinth of  facts  whose  entanglements  are  inextricable  to  an 7 
other  instrument  however  ingeniously  fashioned.  The  ab- 
sence of  it  deranges  and  distorts  the  entire  scene,  from  sheer 
incapacity  to  appreciate  those  latent  causes  which  give  a  real 
regularity  and  gracefulness  to  its  forms.  In  such  a  case,  the 
eflfort  at  explanation  is  always  great,  but  utterly  unavailing. 
The  success  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  expenditure  of  strength 
which  it  costs.  A  sentiment  of  spontaneous  dissatisfaction 
proves  that  the  experiment  is  a  failure,  although  the  operator 
may  manipulate  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  veteran  performer. 

This  is  precisely  the  defect  to  which  the  author  of  "  Wes- 
ley and  Methodism"  is  obnoxious,  but  of  which  he  appears 
to  be  totally  unconscious.  If  we  have  caught  the  animus  of 
his  book,  self  satisfaction  in  his  own  judgments  quietly  per- 
vades all  his  utterances,  as  if  he  were  assured  that  he  had 
reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  inquiry  iu  that  direction.  If, 
never  was  a  man  more  honest,  we  hesitate  not  to  aver,  never 
was  a  man  more  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Methodism.  If,  in  his  dissection  of  the  corpus  mortuum,  he 
has  discovered  the  heart  and  the  aorta,  and  traced  with  the 
point  of  his  knife  the  arteriad  and  venous  systems,  he  has 
wonderfully  overlooked  that  spirit  whose  presence  gave  ani- 
mation, intelligence,  and  power  to  the  living  mechanism. 

No  one  fact  has  a  more  intimate  and  vital  relation  to  the 
whole  Methodistic  movement  than  the  religious  experience  of 
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its  originator.  That  was  its  salient  point.  That  was  the 
"mustard  seed"  wliich,  in  a  memorable  instance,  has  so  fully 
realized  one  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord.  It  was  the  "  leaven" 
which  has,  with  equal  certainty  and  beauty,  illustrated  anoth- 
er. No  adequate  view  can  therefore  be  taken  of  the  epoch, 
under  consideration,  without  an  analysis  of  those  religious 
elements  which,  while  they  formed  an  individual  character 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury produced,  have  imprersed  themselves  with  marvellous 
distinctness  upon  the  largest  denomination  of  Christians  that 
has  appeared  since  that  date.  Ecclesiastical  history  affords  no 
instance  in  which  unity  of  doctrine  has  been  more  inviolably 
preserved,  and  in  none  does  a  greater  theological  responsibility 
rest  either  upon  one  man  or  one  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  than  upon  Wesley  and  the  Methodists.  If  these  ele- 
ments are  Scriptural,  the  question  is  forever  settled,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  appeal,  whatever  demurrers  or  clamors  sectaries 
may  make.  If  unsound,  no  heresy  has  been  more  disastrous 
since  the  rise  of  popery.  Consequently  no  historian  could 
ignore  so  influential  a  fact,  who  would  ascribe  phenomena  to 
their  causes,  and  give  continuity  and  consistency  to  their  de- 
velopment. But  it  is  just  at  this  point  the  danger  of  miscon- 
ception exists,  and  the  highest  qualifications  for  judging  are 
demanded.  He  who  commits  the  least  blunder  here  cannot 
fail,  by  its  inevitable  multiplication  and  diffusion,  to  entertain 
a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  whole  system  of 
results.  This  is  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  done,  and  what  Mr. 
Southey  did  before  him,  with  this  very  important  difference; 
Southey  was,  in  no  proper  sense,  a  religious  man,  and,  there- 
fore, had  no  just  conception  of  the  solemn  theme  which  he 
had  the  temerity  to  handle ;  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sessed that  species  of  faith  which,  while  it  satisfies  the  under- 
standing, enlists  also  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  which  in- 
clined him  to  regard  with  seriousness  and  awe  whatever  had 
the  semblance  of  Christian  truth,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
expatiate  and  to  speculate  with  admirable  eloquence  upon  the 
general  aspects  and  tendencies  of  the  gospel,  but  which  dis- 
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qaalified  him  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  gospel  itself, 
or  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  spiritual  manifestations.  We 
regret  that  we  are  forced,  from  his  own  testimony,  to  conclude 
that  he  is  not  a  competent  witness  in  the  case  before  us,  on 
the  principle  involved  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus  on 
the  very  subject  at  issue:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
we  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen ; 
and  ye  receive  not  our  witness."  With  a  vastly  higher  ap- 
preciation of  experimental  religion  than  Southey,  he  has 
nevertheless  failed  fairly  to  represent  the  conversion  of  John 
Wesley.  We  shall  adduce  proof  of  these  assertions  from  his 
own  pages. 

To  preserve  the  order  of  the  narrative,  a  few  observations, 
on  several  preliminary  statements,  will  be  pertinent,  and  will 
prepare  the  way  for  what  follows.  To  evince  his  estimate  of 
the  influence  which  the  personal  experience  of  Wesley  exer- 
ted upon  Methodism,  and  the  infelicity  which  the  one  impar- 
ted to  the  other,  we  select  words  which  do  not  admit  of  an 
equivocal  interpretation,  and  which  it  requires  some  effort  of 
ingenuity  and  charity  to  reconcile  with  those  flattering  notices 
which  bear  the  appeeirance  of  an  open  hearted  sincerity. 
Speaking  of  Wesley,  he  says  : 

**  His  coQYersioDt  taking  place  as  it  did  in  this  manner,  by  successive 
vanquuhmenUf  gave  to  his  own  religious  opinions,  and  so  afterward  to 
Methodism,  a  marked  character  of  abruptness  and  antagonism.  .  .  • 
Wedeyan  Methodism,  so  far  as  it  was  the  product  of  the  founder's  mind, 
and  the  representative  of  his  individual  experience,  and  the  symbolical  re- 
cord of  his  personal  religious  history,  came  forth — a  cramped  Christianity.'* 

Intending  to  recur  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Wesley  here- 
after, we  recall  to  the  reader's  attention  the  terms,  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  expressive  of  the  author's  views  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism,  so  far  as  it  embodied  these  opinions.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  is  characterized  by  <<  abruptness  and  anta- 
gonism/' and  as  a  "  cramped  Christianity."  We  do  no  vio- 
lence to  language  when  we  suppose  that  no  compliment  was 
intended  by  these  epithets,  and  that  they  are  compatible  with 
a  very  meagre  approbation  of  the  subject  which  they  qualify ; 
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that,  in  reality,  whatever  distinguished  Methodism  as  such ; 
those  very  peculiarities  which  made  it  noticeable  and  efficient, 
and  which  afterward  took  a  permanent  form,  had  very  little 
merit,  and  were  deserving  of  very  little  respect. 

He  means  that  it  was  wanting,  as  a  system,  in  theological 
symmetry  and  roundness  ;  that  it  was  a  crude  embodiment  of 
a  few  isolated  and  ill-assorted  truths  which  needed  the  hand 
of  a  philosophical  contemplatist  to  arrange  and  adjust  into  a 
well-ordered  and  coherent  formula ;  that,  in  addition  to  its  im- 
maturity, it  was  impertinent  enough  to  take  a  stand  of  oppo* 
sition  to  the  prevailing  and  well  established  notions  of  the- 
ology and  religion;  that,  in  its  youth,  it  suffered  an  unconge- 
nM  compression  from  the  defectiveness  of  its  founder's  know- 
ledge, by  which  it  remained  crippled,  and  from  which  its 
manhood  was  never  relieved  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  distortion 
and  a  deformity.  Such  are  Mr.  Taylor's  deliberate  views  of 
systematic  Methodism;  upon  which,  though  couched  in  a 
brief  paragraph,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  animadvert.  First, 
then,  dogmatic  Methodism  is  almost  entirely  ''the  product  of 
its  founder's  mind ;"  that  is,  of  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible ;  and  these  views  were  tested  in  the  crucible  of  "  his 
individual  experience,"  just  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  ''  tried'* 
by  the  truly  pious;  of  which  views  Methodism  is  "the  sym- 
bolical record."  There  is  nothing  in  Methodistic  teaching 
that  did  not  pass  through  the  alembic  of  Wesley's  mind  and 
receive  its  sanction  from  his  seal.  So  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion, nay,  what  may  be  called  the  totality  of  Methodism,  falls 
under  the  denunciatory  category  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Secondl]r, 
those  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  which  have  been 
incorporated  by  his  followers,  do  not  rest  upon  his  authority, 
but  upon  the  broad,  imperishable  basis  of  Divine  truth,  as  has 
been  incontestibly  shown  again  and  again,  and  which  it  is  at 
all  times  easy  to  show.  These  views,  therefore,  are  not  hu- 
man peculiarities  generated  in  the  excited  imagination  of  a 
well-intentioned  but  deceived  man ;  they  are  only  a  new  and 
powerful  manifestation  of  the  long  forgotten  peculiarities  of 
"  tlie  everlasting  gospel."    They  all  have  their  origin,  not  in 
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the  brain  of  any  maU|  but  in  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."  Whatever  veneration  we  cherish  for  Wesley  as  the 
instrument  of  reproducing  these  "lively  oracles,"  we  receive 
them  solely  on  their  inspired  credit,  and  '^  call  no  man  master." 
We,  therefore,  repel  the  insinuation  that  Methodism  has  ever 
been,  to  any  extent,  the  mere  "product  of  the  founder's 
mind,"  and  rebuke  the  fatuity  which,  without  examination, 
so  frequently  denounces  it  as  a  motley  congeries  of  human 
absurdities.  If  every  particle  of  genuine  Methodism,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  not  found  in  the  only  repository  of  eter- 
nal truth,  we  surrender  the  point.  But,  if  there,  what  shall 
one  say  of  its  "abruptness  and  antagonism,"  and  that  it  is 
"  a  cramped  Christianity  ?"  Thirdly,  an  egregious  mistake 
is  made  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  Wesley  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  system  which  he  originated.  That  mission  was 
not  to  elaborate  a  theological  platform.  The  world  had  been 
drugged  with  scholastic  symbols.  It  was  that  of  a  prophet, 
newly  inspired,  to  arouse  the  slumbering  nation  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Bible.  Activity,  motion,  progress,  conquest,  were 
the  elements  of  his  religious  character.  The  study  and  the 
chair  were  not  the  theatres  of  his  achievement,  but  the  open 
field  of  collision  with  "the  powers  of  darkness."  Again, 
Methodisn)  as  a  system ;  as  "  the  product  of  the  founder's 
mind,"  we  maintain,  is  complete  and  harmonious  in  all  its 
parts  and  relations.  It  harmonizes  with  the  word  of  God  in 
every  particular,  and  with  every  article  of  its  own  creed.  If 
it  wants  the  philosophic  element  to  give  it  a  "  broader  basis," 
as  our  author  would  have  it,  it  wants  that  very  element 
which  has  given  interminable  confusion  and  discord  to  other 
theological  systems,  and  which  with  amazing  fecundity  has 
been  more  fruitful  of  error  than  of  truth.  It  is  this  meddling 
and  modelling  and  tampering  in  divinity,  in  order  to  invest  it 
with  scientific  attributes,  that  has  spoiled  it  of  its  glory  and 
paralyzed  its  power.  While  Methodism  is  a  system,  and  has 
the  true  basis  of  a  divine  philosophy,  and  is  complete  in  all 
its  departments,  it  is  denoted  by  one  fact  which  specially  con- 
stitutes its  grandeur ;  its  practical,  didactic  simplicity,  just  as 
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it  is  fouiMl  in  the  itispined  rtc0t6a.  The  Methodists  thdrefoce 
preach  as  no  other  body  of  mibisters  preach,  not  systems 
which  councils  and  synods  have  excogitated  and  encbmd, 
and  churches  have  adopted  as  the  ground-form  of  their  faith, 
but  the  plain,  unsophisticated  truth  drawn  immediately  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  which,  by  the  most  remarkable  concur* 
rence  on  earth,  is  inscribed  more  in  the  common  consciousness 
of  the  Methodist  people,  than  in  any  document  which  they 
bold  apart  from  the  Bible. 

In  a  sense  not  designed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  in  exact  eouB- 
terpoise  of  his  objections,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  say ;  Methodism 
was  "  abrupt,"  not  by  defect  of  Mr.  Wesley's  views,  not  for 
want  of  scientific  smoothness,  but  by  defect  of  the  times; 
the  stagnant  uniformity  and  formality  of  the  whole  church, 
whose  letbean  state  had  emasculated  its  theology ;  whose  long 
repose  had  petrified  its  articles  and  homilies  into  one  vast  and 
inert  mass  of  cold,  speculative  forms.  Its  attitude  was  that 
of  a  rough,  jagged  prominence  to  that  death-like  acquieeeeooe 
which  gave  an  uncouth  obstrusiveness  to  any  departure  from 
habits  and  usages  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  had  been  in- 
corporated into  the  very  moral  frame- work  of  society.  ^  A 
marked  character  of  abruptness,"  an  officious  rudeness,  an  un- 
welcome innovation  did  thus,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Meth- 
odism, characterize  its  sudden  appearance  on  the  luxunons 
theatre  of  the  Aoglkan  church.  It  possessed  ^*  antagonism" 
also,  but  it  was  due,  not  to  an  acrid  constitution ;  to  an  innate 
ferocity  which  delights  to  make  war  upon  all  extant  institu- 
tions, but  to  the  practical  and  dogmatical  errors  which  held 
the  ascendancy  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  opposed,  to  the 
death,  all  energetic  measures  to  evangelize  the  people ;  such 
as  a  canonize  formalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  au  antino- 
mian  licentiousness  on  the  other.  But  the  Methodism  of 
Wesley  was  "  a  cramped  Christianity ;"  contracted,  carica- 
tured by  the  fetters  of  an  imperious  temper  and  undigested 
ideas ;  destitute  of  that  genial  expansiveness  which  adapts  it- 
self to  the  existing  condition  of  things.  So  our  author  ima- 
gines.    It  was  indeed  '<  cramped"  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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wortd  and  of  «  worldly  church,  not  by  choleric  strictures  or 
any  morbid  action  in  itself,  but  by  the  stern  rigidity  witk 
which  it  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  sound,  clear  Christiaa 
experience,  and  a  life  of  spotless  holiness.  In  these  senses 
we  appropriate  Mr.  Taylor's  designation,  and  defy  the  force  of 
its  counter  application. 

After  this  digressive  pursuit  of  our  author,  we  approach  the 
principal  question  discussed  in  the  present  section ;  the  <^  reli- 
gious feelings"  of  Wesley ;  which,  he  affirms,  <<  went  through 
a  twofold  transmutation"  during  his  residence  at  Oxford. 
We  will  here  supply  an  ombsion,  which,  however  it  may  be 
regarded  by  others,  is,  to  us,  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
those  spiritual  influences  by  which  he  was  so  graciously  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  so  serious  and 
well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  his  father,  who  was  a  very  conscientious  clergy- 
man, to  th*  Lord's  Supper ;  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  any  of  hia  brothers,  and  which  proves  that 
<'  rriigious  feelings,"  though,  perhaps,  not  permanent  and  de- 
eisive,  long  anticipated  his  college  course.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  they  were  never  wholly  suspended  during  the  inter- 
val ;  that  he  retained  a  hopeful  religious  susceptibility  until 
he  took  his  first  degree.  He  had  been  a  child  of  a  most  re- 
IBMukable  providence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  special  mater- 
nal solicitude  on  the  other,  growing  out  of  that  deeply  affect- 
ing fact.  A  beautifully  illustrative  incident  we  extract  from 
Dr.  Whitehead,  transcribed  by  him  from  the  private  medita- 
tions of  Mrs.  Wesley : 

«*  Evming^  May  17, 17U.    Soo  John. 

«<  What  thall  I  render  to  the  Lord  £>r  «U  bis  mereies  ?  The  little  aa- 
worthy  praise  I  can  offer  is  8o  meao  and  contemptible  an  offering,  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  tender  it.  Bat,  Lord,  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and 
pardon  the  deficiency  of  the  sacrifice.  I  woald  offer  thee  myself,  and  all 
that  thoQ  hast  given  me,  and  I  would  resolve,  (O  give  me  grace  to  do  it,) 
that  the  residi^  of  my  life  shall  he  all  devoted  to  thy  sefvice.  Andlio 
intend  to  he  more  particulariy  wrtfyl  of  the  mouI  of  this  childf  that  thou 
hast  so  mercifully  frovided  for,  than  ever  I  have  been;  that  I  may  do  my 
endearor  to  instil  into  his  mind  the  principles  of  thy  true  religion  and  vir> 
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toe    Lord  giTe  me  grace  to  do  it  siocerrly  and  pradentlyr,  and  bless  my 
attempts  with  good  success.  ** 

We  see  in  this,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  the  visible  fonnda- 
tion  of  that  character  which  was  so  eminent  for  piety  and 
which  was  guaranteed  to  his  mother's  exertions  in  the  pro* 
mise  of  Scripture ;  '<  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Yet  we  may 
admit  the  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  to  his  twofold  change 
at  Oxford,  if  we  understand  him  correctly.  It  was  a  change, 
first,  ''to  a  fixed  seriousness;"  second,  to  "an  open  antago- 
nism to  the  levity,  the  indifierence,  and  the  impiety  which, 
on  all  sides,  surrounded  him."  These  phases  did  occur  at 
Oxford.  But  they  did  not  possess  that  generic  difierence  as- 
signed them,  nor  did  the  latter  occur  as  is  supposed.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  correct  what  might  be  set  down  as  minute 
errors,  since  it  is  our  duty  to  eliminate  from  so  grave  a  point 
all  adventitious  or  conjectural  comment. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  ''  twofold  transmutation"  consisted 
of  "two  stages,"  in  Wesley's  religious  course,  while  they 
were  in  reality  only  the  negative  and  positive  sides  of  the 
Bame  stage,  that  of  repentance ;  which  evinced  itself,  at  first, 
in  an  awakened,  and  then  in  active  state.  In  this  stage,  in 
which  there  is  every  indication  of  a  genuine  repentance,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  totally  misconceived  the  method  of 
salvation,  or  was  grossly  misled  by  those  celebrated  authori- 
ties to  which  he  referred  for  information,  and  which  had  so 
greatly  contributed  to  his  conviction  for  sin.  They  were 
Bishop  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;"  Kempis'  "  Chris- 
tian Pattern ;"  and  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy 
Life ;"  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  remarks  : 

**  All  these  works  are  well  adapted  to  coDvince  the  man  of  the  world 
that  his  pleasures  are  both  vain  and  sinful ;  and  to  make  the  formalist  feel 
that  ink  empty  reKgion  is  not  Christianity ;  hot  while  they  forcibly  incul- 
cate poritf  of  heart  as  the  essence  of  Christiao  godliness,  not  one  of  them 
riiowa  ^e  manner  in  which  that  blessing  is  to  be  obtained.  They  pre- 
served a  complete  silence  respecting  the  faith  by  which  the  conscience  is 
purged  from  dead  works,  and  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  made 
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pure,  aod  therefore  leave  the  reader  engaged  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
practice  Christian  holiness  while  he  is  under  the  power  of  sin." 

At  that  crisis  in  his  penitential  state,  when  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  immediately  satisfied  his  mind;  either  by 
the  development  of  the  self-righteous  element,  or  the  misdi- 
rection of  his  spiritual  guides,  or  by  both  combined,  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  legal  bondage,  in  which  he  strove  to  please 
God  by  works  of  righteousness  only,  in  every  possible  forna 
in  which  they  appealed  to  his  conscience.  No  man  ever  tried 
more  thoroughly  or  painfully  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  than  he.  For  ten  long,  laborious,  self-de- 
nying years,  he  lived  a  pharisee  of  the  strictest  sort,  full  of 
earnestness,  but  without  any  sensible  progress,  perpetually 
conscious  of  his  spiritual  thraldom.  This  was  the  true  stage 
through  which  he  passed,  comprising  the  two  aspects  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

In  the  very  succinct  account  of  it,  in  the  pages  under  re- 
view, we  discover  several  radical  misrepresentations,  to  which 
we  particularly  invite  the  reader's  attention,  in  order  to  show- 
bow  a  writer  of  brilliant  parts  and  of  great  reputation  may 
be  mistaken,  and  how  sadly  he  may  deceive  others,  upon  a 
plain,  practical  question.  For  what  he  denominates  **  the 
second  stage"  in  Mr.  Wesley's  experience,  he  affirms  that  he 
was  mainly  indebted  to  the  religious  fervor  and  tenderness  of 
his  brother  Charles;  that  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  latter 
modified  and  improved  the  constitutional  sternness  of  the  for- 
mer ;  melted  and  mellowed  his  natural  frigidity  into  the  glow 
and  the  gracefulness  congenial  with  Christianity.  As  this  is 
a  novel  view  of  this  subject,  we  must  repeat  the  author's 
language : 

<*  The  second  stage  was  not  passed  through  until  he,  although  so  much 
the  firmer  temper  of  the  two,  and  although  the  master  mind,  had  come 
under  a  spiritual  influence  of  a  deeper  sort,  namely,  that  of  his  brother 
Charles,  and  his  praying  companions.  Charles  Wesley^s  soul  had  more 
altitude  (profundity  and  elevation)  than  John's,  and  it  is  always  seen  that 
force  and  energy  give  way  to  and  receive  their  form  from  depth  and  inteo- 
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titj  of  feeliof ;  obe  might  say,  iq  like  manner,  as  the  bony  strncture  of 
the  animal  frame  takes  its  shape  from  the  soAer  parts  and  fluids.  Let  the 
Wesleyan  hymn  book  be  examined,  and  the  relations  between  the  minds  of 
John  and  Charles  Weeley  will  become  apparent ;  nor  will  it  seem  Strang* 
that  the  maker  of  the  best  of  those  hymns  should  have  governed  the  robust 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  Methodism." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  state  of  John  be- 
came more  intense  after  he  returned  from  his  father's  curacy  to 
Oxford,  and  after  he  associated  himself  with  the  little  band  of 
seekers  which  had  been  formed  in  his  absence ;  nor  that  this 
means  conduced  to  that  end.  But  that  the  constitutional  or 
religious  ardor  of  Charles's  "soul,"  as  the  principal  cause, 
conununicated  itself  to  or  supplied  the  deficiency  of  John's, 
is  a  species  of  transfusion  or  of  metempsychosis  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  record ;  is  the  merest  conjecture 
imaginable,  and  does  the  most  flagrant  injustice  to  that  pro- 
fouud,  sustained  and  independent  process  which  was  gradually 
progressing  in  his  mind.  The  constitutional  traits  of  the  two 
brothers  were  essentially  different ;  that  of  Charles  was  sensi- 
tive and  poetic,  frank  and  generous,  while  that  of  John  was 
more  grave  and  reflective,  reserved  and  cautious.  They  were 
therefore,  in  a  sort,  counterparts  of  each  other,  were  closely 
united  in  affection,  and  were  mutual  aids  in  the  first  Metho- 
distic  movement.  Especially  was  Charles  subservient  to  the 
new  impulse  by  his  unequalled  lyrics,  and,  thus,  was  always 
allied  to  his  brother.  But  that  he  ever  came  <<  under  the  in- 
fluence" of  Charles,  or  that  "  his  robust  spirit  was  governed 
by  him,"  so  as  to  impart  a  higher  religious  life,  is  a  fiction 
for  which  Mr.  Taylor,  and  not  history,  is  responsible. 

Passing  by  the  credit  which  he  gives  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for 
consummating  the  religious  character  of  Wesley,  our  heaviest 
allegation  lies  against  the  value  which  he  assigns  to  this 
"  second  stage ;"  a  value  unsupported  by  the  nature  of  the 
cose,  or  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures ;  a  value  in  which 
multitudes  of  professing  Christians  unhappily  coticur  with 
him,  but  against  which  the  whole  Methodist  community,  with 
one  voiccj  have  protested ;  a  position  as  impregnable  as  it  ia 
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unanimously  maintained.  It  concerns  the  nature  of  conver- 
tion.  which  we  use,  in  this  article,  as  a  synonyme  of  regen* 
eration.  Contrary  to  Wesley's  most  solemn  declaration,  and 
what  appear  to  us  the  most  incontroTcrtible  facts,  he  main- 
tains that  this  "  second  stage"  was  one  of  regeneration.  We 
will  not  any  farther  anticipate  his  expressed  opinions. 

'<  Using,  ts  we  must,  the  liberty  to  speak  of  Wesley,  as  from  a  broader 
gfoand  tfaaa  that  of  his  own  Tiews,  we  must  first  reject  his  cooderonatioa 
of  himself,  as  '  oot  a  regenerate  man*  at  this  period,  for  if  not,  then  many 
of  those  whose  names  adorn  church  history,  during  a  full  thousand  years* 
were  not  Christians ;  and  moreover,  if  we  compare  him  as  a  Christian,  at 
a  period  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  his  conversion,  with  some  who, 
•inee  the  reformation,  have  shone  as  h'ghts  in  the  world,  we  must  think 
that  he,  less  clearly  tlian  many,  apprehended  the  height  and  depth,  thtt 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  Christian  scheme." 

The  standard  of  evangelical  doctrine  adopted  by  our  au- 
thor is,  by  no  means,  faintly  shadowed  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, and  is  sufficiently  confirmatory  of  the  judgment  which 
we  have  passed  upon  him  as  an  incompetent  reporter  of  early 
Methodism.  That  standard,  gathered  from  undeniable  data, 
recognizes  no  higher  proofs  of  regeneration  than  were  exhibi- 
ted by  Mr.  Wesley  during  his  residence  at  Oxford.  This  is 
certain.  If,  then,  we  analyze  his  religious  state  during  that 
time,  we  shall  ascertain,  in  substance,  what  that  standard  is ; 
what  those  proofs  are  which,  in  his  estimation,  contravene 
Mr.  Wesley's  own  positive  assertion  that  he  was  not  a  con- 
verted man  for  many  years  after ;  for  it  is  indisputable,  if  he 
was  converted,  he  was  not  only  not  aware  of  it,  but  painfully 
conscious  that  he  was  not.  These  we  find  to  have  been  the 
elements  of  his  state ;  a  deep  conviction  of  sin  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  change  of  heart ;  the  most  punctili- 
ous observance  of  every  religious  duty,  private  and  public ; 
and  an  exemplary  zeal  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others. 
Since  these  were  alt  that  were  really  characteristic  of  his  re- 
ligious condition,  and  Mr.  Taylor  pronounces  him,  on  these 
grounds,  a  converted  man,  it  is  obvious  that  he  regards  con-* 
version  to  consist  in  a  religiously  decided  will  and  in  strenU- 
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ou  exertions  to  please  God.  We  will  not  argue  the  accuracy 
of  his  position  any  farther,  at  present,  than  to  say,  that  if  it 
be  ''  broader"  than  Mr.  Wesley's,  it  is  essentially  different  and 
infiDitely  more  unsafe;  that  it  falls  far  below  that  of  the 
Scriptures  as  held  by  the  Methodists;  that  if  these  facts 
prove  conversion,  every  true  penitent  is  ipso  facto  converted ; 
and  that  a  state  of  conscious  liberty  and  power  is  not  insepa- 
rable from  that  of  the  children  of  God.  With  so  defective 
an  apprehension  of  '^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  construction  which  he  puts  upon  many  of  the 
features  of  Methodism,  and  are  placed  on  our  guard  against 
deductions  which  have  no  better  foundation  than  an  accom* 
modating  philosophy.  It  is  melancholy  to  discover  in  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  writers  professedly 
unfolding  the  nature  and  objects  of  Christianity,  ideas  so  un- 
worthy of  its  most  important  requisition. 

In  singular  consistency  with  these  views,  he  presents  us 
with  a  most  extraordiuary  specimen  of  logic,  in  his  method  of 
proving  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  converted  man  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Oxford.  Two  arguments  are  adduced,  which,  to 
our  mind,  have  no  particle  of  conclusiveness,  and  show  an 
ntter  want  of  any  reliable  principles  on  the  subject.  His  first 
argument  is,  that  if  he  were  not  converted,  "  many  whose 
names  adorn  church  history,  during  a  full  thousand  years, 
were  not  Christians."  He  would  prove  his  point,  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  unchristianing  these  ornaments  of  a  thousand  years. 
But  what  force  can  there  possibly  be  in  such  reasoning  ?  He 
means  to  say  he  was  as  truly  Christian  as  they.  If  he  was 
not,  lliey  were  not.  If  they  were,  he  was.  What  connec- 
tiou  is  there  between  the  predicate  and  the  conclusion  ?  None 
whatever,  except  what  is  found  in  the  mere  resemblance  of 
their  lives,  and  not  in  their  well  ascertained  experience.  But 
a  resemblamce  in  the  lives  of  persons,  at  long  intervals,  may 
not  be  so  accurate  as  to  justify  identity  of  condition ;  and  re- 
semblance, in  this  respect,  may,  to  an  observer,  be  perfectly 
accurate,  while  their  internal  states  and  their  actual  relations 
to  God  naay  be  widely  different.     Thus,  a  really  regenerated 
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person  will  lead  an  exemplary  life,  and  a  true  penitent  will  do 
the  same.  Are  their  religious  states  consequently  the  same  ? 
So  that  though  all  these  ornaments  of  the  church,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  were  beyond  doubt  regenerated,  that  fact  cannot 
prove  the  regeneration  of  Wesley.  Nor  can  the  want  of  re- 
generation in  Wesley  disprove  theirs.  The  denial  to  one  by 
the  denial  to  the  other,  is  therefore  a  glaring  sophism,  used 
for  a  species  of  ad  captandum  effect  which  we  could  not  have 
anticipated  in  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  second  argument  is  still  more  remarkable  and  indefi- 
nite. It  is  this,  taking  him  at  a  time  when  he  professed  to  be 
converted,  and  even  long  after,  "and  comparing  him  with 
many  who,  since  the  reformation,  have  shone  as  lights  in  the 
world,"  it  is  evident  that  he  less  clearly  understood  the  nature 
of  religion  than  they.  That  is,  that  after  he  professed  con- 
version, he  did  not  give  any  better  proof  of  it  than  he  did  at 
Oxford ;  and  not  so  good  as  many  who  professed  no  higher 
change  than  he  had  experienced  at  that  University.  In  a 
word,  if  he  was  not  converted  at  Oxford,  he  never  was  con- 
verted at  all,  as  his  subsequent  conduct  furnished  no  additional 
evidence  of  that  fact.  An  argument  so  involved  and  so  frivo- 
lous scarcely  deserves  a  serious  reply ;  yet  we  shall  honor  it 
with  a  passing  criticism.  The  comparison  which  it  institutes 
between  him  and  "  those  who  have  shone  as  lights  in  the 
world  since  the  reformation,"  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  de- 
cidedly invidious.  It  contains  an  unnecessary  and  an  ungen- 
erous reflection  upon  the  piety  of  one  of  the  holiest  men  that 
ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  church.  We  challenge  the 
proof  that  they  had  any  deeper  insight  into  the  essence  of  the 
gospel  than  he,  or  that  any  man  has  had  since  Luther  himself. 
If  by  "  the  height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Christian  scheme,"  we  are  to  understand  the  plenitude  of  its 
provisions,  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation, we  protest  that  no  man  understood  them  better  or 
preached  them  more  fully  than  John  Wesley,  as  his  sermons 
and  his  labors  triumphantly  demonstrate.  These  were  the 
very  soul  that  dilated  the  entire  man,  and  impressed  itself 
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opoo  the  reiry  constitution  of  Methodism.     If  hj  them  he 
meant  a  philosophic  comprehensiveness,  which  lays  its  plans 
so  as  to  harmonize  all  views  and  to  merge  peculiar  doctrines 
into  one  grand  category  of  belief;  or  a  system  of  operatiou 
which,  instead  of  confining  itself  within  salutary  limitations, 
dilated  its  central  force  by  diffusion,  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  coin- 
cide either  with  the  "lights*'  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  or  with 
the  speculative  range  of  his  own  erratic  theory.     Again,  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  after  his    professed  conversion,  that 
whole  type  of  his  character  underwent  a  material  alteration ; 
that  a  new  spirit  animated  his  life,  and  a  more  elevated  tone 
iBspired  his  teachings:  that  if,  in  point  of  a  pure  and  holy 
life,  no   perceptible  difference  could  be  detected ;  in  power, 
freedom,  zeal  and  usefulness,  he  was  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  his  college  life.     Moreover  if  these  "lights"  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor were  snperior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
it  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose.     It  does  not  prove  that 
either  he  or  they  were  ever  converted  ;  much  less  that  he  was 
converted  while  at  Oxford. 

On  the  subject  of  Wesley's  conversion,  so  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  we  wish  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks.  His  statement  totally  differs  from  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  perfectly  qualified  to  decide  for  him- 
self; because  he  had  submitted  the  whole  question  to  the 
most  sifting  examination,  from  a  personal  desire  and  an  im- 
moveable purpose  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Scripture,  medita- 
tion, prayer,  reading,  conversation,  observation,  experiment, 
had  all  been  conscientiously  applied  for  ten  anxious  years,  by 
a  gifted,  cultivated  and  sober  mind.  Mr.  Taylor,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  never  sought  "  the  pearl  of  great  price"  with  equal 
assiduity.  Besides,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  best 
judge  of  so  great  a  change  is  the  subject  of  it.  No  one  can 
testify  of  it  who  does  not  exi^erience  it,  and  no  one,  with  a 
well-ordered  mind,  can  possess  it,  who  cannot  bear  record  of 
it.  At  the  close  of  his  long  and  thriftless  struggle  with  an 
unreserved  nature,  he  sums  up  his  testimony  of  himself,  a 
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part  of  which  we  select,  and  which  Mr.  Taylor  from  his 
'<  broader  ground"  feels  authorized  to  reject  as  untrue : 

'*  This  thea  have  I  learned  in  the  eads  of  the  earth  ;  that  I  am  fallen 
skort  of  the  glory  of  €k>d ;  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether  corrupt  and 
abomioahle ;  and,  consequently,  my  whole  life ;  that  alienated  as  I  am, 
from  the  life  of  Ood,  I  am  a  child  of  wrath,  an  heir  of  hell ;  that  haviiisr 
the  sentence  of  death  in  my  heart,  and  having  nothing,  in  or  of  myself,  to 
plead,  1  have  no  hope  but  that  of  being  justified  freely  through  the  redemp* 
tion  that  is  in  Jesus." 

On  what  ground  one  in  such  a  miserable  condition  can  be 
pronounced  regenerate,  except  upon  the  inverted  hypothesis, 
that  regeneration  precedes  repentance,  it  is  impossible  to  cod* 
ceive ;  unless  on  the  opposite  theory  a  protracted  repentance 
be  considered  identical  with  regeneration. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  that  change  which  Mr. 
Wesley  regarded  as  his  conrersion.  We  insist  upon  this 
point  for  several  reasons.  His  opinions  have  been  violently 
assailed ;  on  this  subject  they  are  the  opinions  of  the  entire 
Methodist  body,  and  they  are  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  majority  of  professing  Christians.  Long  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  change,  he  had  formed  a  very  exalted  idea 
of  the  happiness  of  the  converted  state.  It  was  his  belief 
that  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  child  of  God  both  to  be  ooq- 
scions  of  it  and  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  and  the 
fear  of  death.  He  considered  these  blessings  to  be  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  new  birth,  and  consequently  could 
not  regard  any  experience  short  of  it  as  either  safe  or  satisfac- 
tory. We  will  quote  two  passages  explanatory  of  his  views ; 
one  written  while  residing  at  Oxford,  the  other  upon  his  re« 
turn  from  Georgia.  The  former  is  found  in  a  correspondence 
with  his  mother,  in  reference  to  the  following  expression  of 
Bishop  Taylor :  "  Whether  God  has  forgiven  us  or  no,  we 
know  not,  therefore  be  sorrowful  for  ever  having  sinned.^' 
He  remarks : 

**  I  take  the  more  notice  of  this  last  sentence,  because  it  seems  to  contra* 
4ki  his  words  in  the  next  section,  where  he  says,  *  that  by  the  Lord's  sup« 
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per  aU  the  memberB  are  oniled  to  one  another,  and  to  Cbriat  the  head.  The 
^Holyr  Ghost  confers  oo  us  the  graces  Decessary  for,  aod  our  souls  recei7e  the 
seeds  of  an  immortar  nature/  Kow  surely  these  graces  are  not  of  so  little 
force  as  that  we  cannot  perceive  whether  we  hare  them  or  hot ;  if  we 
dwell  In  Christ  and  Christ  in  us,  which  he  will  not  do  unless  we  are  re- 
generate, certainly  one  must  be  sensible  of  it.  If  we  can  nerer  have  any 
certainty  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  salvation,  good  reason  it  is,  that  every 
moment  should  be  spent,  not  in  joy,  but  in  fear  and  trenbling;  and  then, 
undoubtedly,  in  this  life,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Grod  deliver  u* 
fxom  such  a  fearful  expectation  as  this." 

While  we  thus  perceive  the  dismal  uncertainty  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  theology  on  this  question,  we  enjoy  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise, that  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  religious  course,  Wesley 
should  have  conceived  of  it  so  clearly,  and  argued  so  forcibly 
and  expressed  himself  so  explicitly  upon  that  very  issue  which 
his  ministry  was  to  make  with  the  church  and  the  world. 
Here  we  see  the  dawn  of  that  distinctness  of  perception,  on 
theological  subjects,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which 
imparted  such  transcendent  authority  to  his  preaching.  There 
never  was  any  obscurity  or  perplexity  in  his  enunciations  of 
vital  doctrines;  but  that  solar  clearness  which  is  native  to  es- 
sential truth.  Nor,  whatever  he  owed  to  Bishop  Taylor, 
Kempis  or  Law,  was  he,  in  the  least,  indebted  to  them  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  privilege  of  believers.  With  all  their  tal- 
ents and  piety,  they  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  with  re- 
spect to  the  gate  of  regeneration.  The  latter  passage,  to 
which  we  referred,  is  as  follows : 

'*  The  faith  I  want  is  *  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that  through 
the  merits  of  Christ  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  I  reconciled  to  the  favor  of 
God.'  I  want  the  failh  which  St.  Paul  recommends  to  all  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  that  faith  which  enables  every  one  that 
hath  it  to  cry  out,  *  I  live  not ;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Sop  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  him^ 
self  for  me.'  I  want  that  failh  which  none  can  have  without  knowing 
that  he  haih  it ;  for  whosoever  hath  it  is  freed  from  sin  ;  the  whole  body  of 
sin  is  destroyed  in  him.  He  is  freed  from  fear,  having  peace  with  God 
through  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  And  he  is  freed 
from  doubt,  having  *  the  Idve  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  through  the 
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Holy  CHiost,  which  is  girtn  ooto  him ;'  which  '  SjHrit  itsdf  beireth  wil* 
Bess  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.'  '*  ^ 

Although  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed,  as  here  defined,  con- 
founds, to  some  extent,  justification  with  sanctification;  an  error 
which  he  afterwards  fully  corrected ;  yet  it  assigns  to  justifi- 
cation a  high  and  unequivocal  position  in  his  Christian  scale ; 
a  position  which  he  evidently  believed,  from  the  quotations 
with  which  he  sustains  it,  to  be  that  of  the  Bible ;  a  position 
which  must,  as  its  least  questionable  element,  include  the  as- 
surance of  deliverance  from  the  wretchedness  of  an  awakened 
heart.  If  he  included  in  the  anticipations  of  that  state  more 
than  theologically  belongs  to  it,  he  could  not  allow  himself  to 
expect  less  than  that  evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  God 
which  would  counterbalance  the  sense  of  condemnation  by 
which  he  was  continually  oppressed.  He  consequently  deter- 
mined, by  the  grace  of  God,  to  reach  that  desirable  point,  if 
it  could  be  gained ;  and  that  it  could,  he  firmly  believed,  un- 
less he  had  misunderstood  the  Scriptures.  He  did  reach  it, 
but  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  expect.  He  had,  indeed, 
studied  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  had  some  general  idea  of 
the  mode  of  its  application,  but  had  not  conceived  of  the  real 
nature  and  exclusiveness  of  its  great  condition.  To  use  the 
apt  words  of  Mr.  Watson,  he  did  not  understand  the  doctrine 
of  '<  gratuitous  pardon  through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ's 
sacrifice."  He  had  associated  with  his  notion  of  faith  the 
efficiency  of  means;  sincerely  striving  to  obtain  salvation,. at 
least,  in  part,  through  <<  the  righteousness  of  the  law,"  and 
not  through  ^Uhe  righteousness  of  faith"  only.  By  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  learned  and  pious  German  divine,  with 
whom  he  met  immediately  after  his^  return  from  Georgia,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed,  and  who  '<  expounded  unto 
him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,"  to  employ  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  was  "clearly  convinced  of  unbelief,  of  the  want  of 
that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are  saved  with  full  Christian  sal- 
vation." Forced  out  of  every  retreat  which  he  had  taken,  and 
which  he  had  maintained  with  the  most  earnest  disputation, 
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by  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Peter  Biihleri  be  forth  with 
^surrendered,  and  although  not  yet  concerted,  began  to  preach 
salvation  by  faith,  until  May  24,  1738,  when,  to  his  inex* 
pressible  joy,  he  realized  the  long,  sought  object  of  his  desiresi 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  thus  described  by  himself : 

**  la  the  eyeDiog  I  went  rerj  unwillingly  to  a  societr  in  AldersgatflM 
street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther'a  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro* 
mans.  Abont  a  quarter  before  niue,  while  he  was  describing  the  change 
which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvation  ; 
and  an  assurance  was  given  to  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  area 
mine,  and  sared  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

This  was  the  time  and  place  at  which  Mr.  Wesley  reckoned 
himself  converted.  These  were  the  circumstances  which  at* 
tended  his  "  new  birth  unto  righteousness."  Here  terminated 
his  legal  years.  Here  commenced  that  "  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God"  for  which  he  had  sighed.  Here  arose  a  new 
epoch  in  his  history.  From  that  moment,  whatever  sanctity 
had  adorned  his  life,  he  was  a  different  man  ,*  '<  a  new  creature 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  old  things  passed  away,  and  behold,  all  things 
became  new."  Compare  his  best  Oxford  condition  with  this, 
and  he  must  be  sorely  bewildered  who  cannot  recognize  al) 
the  difference  between  them  that  exists  between  "  the  mourn- 
er  in  Zion"  and  him  that  hath  '^the  oil  of  joy;"  between 
him  that  is  oppressed  with  "  the  spirit  of  heaviness,"  and 
him  who  is  clothed  with  *•  the  garment  of  praise."  Sudden 
as  was  this  glorious  event,  its  influence  was  as  lasting  as  bis 
life.     Says  Mr.  Watson  : 

«  His  experience,  nurtured  by  habitual  prayer,  and  deepened  by*  unwea- 
ried exertioQ  in  the  cause  of  his  Sariour,  settled  into  that  steadfast  faith 
aod  solid  peace  which  the  grace  of  God  perfected  in  him  to  the  close  of  his 
long  aod  active  life." 

Investigating  the  preceding  account  of  his  conversion,  it 
obviously  contains  the  following  prominent  facts ;  that  it  oc- 
curred during  an  act  of  calm  but  earnest  attention  to  the  read- 
ing of  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  very  subject  that  occupied  his  mind  was  explained; 
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that  daring  this  act  of  attention  his  heart  was  '' strangely 
warmed ;"  that  he  then  exercised  a  realizing  trust  in  Christ ; 
that  this  trust  excluded  all  other  objects ;  that  he  then  re« 
ceived  an  assurance  of  personal  pardon.  Never  was  there  a 
clearer,  simpler,  or  more  truthful  account  of  any  man's  con* 
version ;  a  happy  realization,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  such  undoubtedly  was  Mr.  Wesley's 
opinion  of  his  conversion ;  that,  nevertheless,  "  from  broader 
ground  than  that  of  his  own  views,"  it  ipust  be  rejected ; 
that  he  was  a  regenerate  man  before  this.  We  hasten,  then, 
to  inquire,  very  briefly,  whether  that  "  broader  ground"  and 
the  Scriptures  coincide ;  and  whether,  though  "  broader,"  it 
be  more  solid  than  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Wesley.  Let  us,  by 
a  short  and  easy  method,  test  the  whole  question.  Justifica- 
tion is  conferred  alone  through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ. 
This  is  settled  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
that  act,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  which  one  becomes  evangeli- 
cally righteous  in  his  sight.  Prom  the  entire  tenor  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  religious  life  until  immediately  preceding  his  pro- 
fessed conversion,  it  is  as  perfectly  certain,  as  any  thing  of  the 
kind  can  be,  that  he  had  not  even  clearly  conceived  of  salva- 
tion by  faith  alone ;  much  less  had  he  really  "  believed  with 
a  heart  unto  righteousness."  He  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  in  a  justified  state.  If  not,  he  must  have  been  in  a  state 
of  condemnation,  "  because  he  had  not  believed  on  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  If,  according  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  he  was,  nevertheless,  regenerate  ;  he  was  consequently 
a  child  of  God,  not  only  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  but  of  legal 
condemnation.  Again,  the  new  birth  itself  is  predicated  of 
the  exercise  of  faith.  John,  the  evangelist,  says,  '<  As  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name :  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."  As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Wesley 
was  destitute  of  true  faith,  not  only  by  confession,  but,  ia 
&ct|  to  the  very  extent  to  which  such  a  fact  is  cognizable. 
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If  he  was,  nevertheless,  regenerale,  he  was  00  without  th0 

Yery  condition  of  which  it  is  predicated.     Moreover,  regeoe* 

ration  which,  however  distinguished,  is  inseparable  from  jus* 

tification,  is,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  attended  with  the 

assarance  of  its  occurrence:  '< Therefore  being  justified  b/ 

faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 

the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  Spirit,  that  we  ara 

the  children  of  God ;  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth 

the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  jrour  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father ; 

he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himr 

self."     Mr.  Wesley,  during  the  period  in  question,  was  never 

conscious  of  auy  such  assurance,  nor  is  there  any  evidencoi 

apart  from  his  consciousness,  that  he  ever  received  it.    If  he 

was,  nevertheless,  regenerate,  we  must  allow  of  a  period  of 

ten  years'  continuance  in  that  state,  without  the  first  Scriptu-*^ 

ral  proof  of  its  existence.     If,  therefore,  he  was  converted,  he 

was  so,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  "  broader  ground,"  and  not 

according  to  the  Scriptures.     Consequently  that  <<  ground" 

and  the  Scriptures  do  not  coincide,  and  that  occupied  by  Mf« 

Wesley  is  alone  tenable. 

On  this  whole  subject  we  repeat  our  conviction,  that  while 
Methodism  rests  upon  the  basis  of  evangelical  truth,  the  per* 
sonal  religious  experience  of  its  founder  bears  a  very  intimate 
relation  to  its  entire  structure.  Evangelical  truth,  producing 
that  experience,  developed  itself  in  the  form  of  Methodism* 
A  correct  apprehension  of  his  religious  views  and  feelings  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  its  proper  appreciation.  The  want  of 
such  an  appreh^ision  has  vitiated  and  pervaded  Mr.  Taylor's 
ingenious  and  eloquent  book.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  ob* 
scured  to  him,  and  to  many  of  his  readers,  the  lustre  of  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Methodism ;  the  powerful 
exhibition  which  it  gives  of  the  true  standard  of  Christian 
experience ;  the  promised  measure  of  Christian  holiness  and 
happiness.  It  has  caused  him  to  represent  Mr.  Wesley  as 
mistaken  in  a  fundamental  point  of  personal  religion,  and 
Methodism  as  an  <<  immature  and  a  cramped  Christianity ;'' 
when  a  more  legitimate  inspection  of  inherent  qualities  would 
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hare  extorted  ftom  him  a  commendation  similar  to  that  pro-> 
nounced  by  a  more  celebrated  man ;  that  it  is  *'  Christianity 
m  earnest."  We  deprecate  what  we  have  no  better  power  to 
remedy  than  by  applying  the  corrective  of  historical  and 
Scriptural  truth.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see,  although  we 
have  not  fully  exposed  it,  the  error  which  underlies  the  whole 
ef  his  work ;  not  insincerity,  but  imperfect  subjective  views 
of  Christianity  itself.  As  to  his  denunciation  of  Methodisai, 
"so  far  as  it  is  the  prodnct  of  the  founder's  mind,"  we  heed 
it  not ;  it  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  impotence  of  his  theory, 
though  it  will  impair  its  usefulness  to  those  who  adopt  his 
sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  its  incomparable  merits  will 
sustain  its  pretensions  so  long  as  its  friends  proclaim  its  doc* 
trines  and  exemplify  its  power.  We  glory  in  the  unrivalled 
explicitness  and  boldness  with  which  it  announces  Divine 
truth,  the  seraphic  fervor  of  its  zeal,  the  aggressive  energy  of 
its  principles,  the  almost  miraculous  success  of  its  preaching, 
and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  its  ecclesiastical  agencies  to 
the  religious  advancement  of  its  members  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  We  have  no  apprehension  except  in  the  want 
of  that  spirituality  which  imbued  the  heart  of  its  founder,  and 
of  that  wise  adjustment  to  the  progress  of  society  of  which 
it  is  so  eminently  susceptible.  Should  the  one  abate  or  the 
other  be  neglected,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  truth  and  of  in-» 
strnmentality,  it  will  have  lost  its  motive  element,  and  will 
yield  its  honored  vocation  to  another  form  of  Christianity 
more  faithful  to  its  trust. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  document 
before  us  without  a  word  of  explanation.  It  was  no'  part  of 
our  original  plan  to  detain  the  reader  upoA  so  limited  a  portion 
of  its  text.  To  those  who  may  suppose  that  we  have  expended 
titne  and  labor  disproportionate  to  the  amount  and  importance 
of  the  matter  reviewed,  we  can  only  say,  our  convictions 
have  controlled  our  pen,  and  that,  should  we  ever  trouble 
them  again  with  our  animadversions,  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  shall  indulge  a  similes  propensity  either  for  particularity 
or  diffuseness. 
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ART.  IL 

POWER  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


Bj  Hon.  H.  W.  Billiard,  MoDtgom«r7y  Ala. 

The  Preacher  and  the  King ;  or,  Bourdaloue  in  the  Court  of  Loais  XIV. ; 
being  an  acconnt  of  the  Palpit  Eloquence  of  that  diatingaished  era* 
Traasiatcd  from  the  French  of  L.  Bungener.  Paria;  12th  editioii. 
With  an  introduction  by  the  Rer.  George  Potts,  D.  D.»  Paator  of  ihe 
University  Place  Fteabyterian  Church,  New  York.  Boston:  Gould  & 
Lincoln.     1853. 

The  Preacher  and  the  King  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  in« 
Cerest.  It  is  the  best  eriticism  upon  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  which  we  have  ever  read  ;  for  it  exhibits  the  great  ele- 
aients  which  constitute  the  power  of  the  preacher,  without 
limiting  its  range  of  analysis  to  mere  manner  or  to  iutellec* 
toal  training.  It  takes  into  its  estimate  the  moral  quaIitieS| 
and  presents  to  our  view  the  true  grandeur  of  the  sacred  ora- 
tor when  be  stands  in  the  pulpit,  exalted  above  all  human 
fear  or  wordly  ambition ;  and  prepared  to  vindicate  the  divine 
authority  of  his  mission  by  delivering  his  message  to  a 
crowned  king  and  a  splendid  court,  and  an  audience  made  up 
of  the  titled  and  the  great,  with  the  sublime  emphasis  of 
eternity  sounding  through  all  its  passages.  It  does  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  style,  nor  is  it  indifferent  even  to 
manner ;  but  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  what  the  evangelist 
means  when  he  describes  the  profound  impression  made  upon 
the  people  by  our  Lord's  preaching ;  "  for  he  tanght  them  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.'' 

It  was  the  wise  remark  of  Cicero,  that  <'  an  orator  must  be 
a  good  man ;"  for  without  the  high  moral  qtialities  in  himself, 
he  could  not  sympathize  with  them  in  others,  nor  could  he 
rise  to  that  commanding  height  in  denouncing  vice  which 
gives  to  eloquence  so  much  of  its  power  and  effect.  M.  Bun« 
geiier  intends,  in  his  book,  to  teach  us,  that  no  grace  of  man- 
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ner ;  no  strength  of  intellect ;  no  advantages  of  education  ; 
no  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  can  do  what  the 
pulpit  requires  to  be  done ;  and  that  the  grandest  and  noblest 
triumphs  which  the  world  witnesses  in  that  department  of 
eloquence,  are  achieved  by  men  who  feel  that  the  destinies  of 
the  world  turn  upon  the  disclosures  of  the  word  of  God. 
Not  that  grace  of  manner  is  to  be  despised,  nor  strength  of 
intellect  undervalued,  nor  the  advantages  of  education  over- 
looked ;  quite  otherwise ;  but  we  are  taught  that  the  living 
and  resistless  energy  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  exhibited  in  its 
perfection,  only  by  those  who  possess  these  great  elements  ia 
connection  with  one  yet  greater  than  all  these ;  the  unction 
which  is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  is  marked 
with  graphic  power,  and  the  delineations  of  Bourdaloue,  of 
Claude,  of  Bossuet,  of  Fenelon,  of  the  grand  monarch, 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  of  Madame  de  La 
Yaliiere,  and  of  others,  are  as  vivid  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  Macaulay. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Versailles ;  that  being  the  residence  of 
the  Court  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  That  magnificent 
structure,  which  still  stands  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  foun- 
tains, is,  to-day,  unrivalled  for  its  style  by  any  of  the  palaces 
of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  a  scene  of 
regal  splendor,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  At 
that  time  the  avenues  of  its  gardens  were  thronged  by  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Court  circle ;  and  Bourdaloue, 
Bossuet,  Flechier,  Renadout,  Fleury,  Langeron  and  Fenelon , 
known  by  the  name  of  '<  the  Philosophers,"  walked  and  dis- 
coursed of  the  great  topics  which  the  Bible  presents,  and  of 
the  affairs  which  belonged  to  the  church.  That  was  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  was  at  the  pinnacle  of 
worldly  glory;  his  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant;  his 
Court  was  filled  with  beautiful  women  and  gallant  men ;  with 
the  great  divines  whose  sermons  still  sound  along  oar  times 
with  a  power  hardly  less  than  that  which  they  possessed 
when  they  were  uttered ;  with  the  writers  whose  works  we 
atill  read  with  an  interest  almost  as  great  as  that  which  was 
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fek  ia  them  by  the  goDeration  to  which  they  were  addressed. 
These  all  constituted  a  brilliant  and  intellectual  circle  whose 
light  yet  streams  through  the  intervening  period,  now  nearly 
two  eentories. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XY.  presents  a  picture  of  rapid  degen- 
eracy which  fills  us  with  sadness  as  we  look  upon  it.  Noth«» 
ing  great  or  good  appears  in  it  to  redeem  it  from  the  reproach 
of  an  inglorious  and  licentious  era.  "  The  Philosophers"  of 
that  time  were  no  longer  men  of  true  learning  and  deep  reli-* 
gious  sentiments,  but  wild,  speculative  doubters;  men  who 
had  faith  in  nothing ;  whose  task  it  was  to  criticise  every 
thing,  and  to  greet  every  expression  of  faith  or  hope  in  re-» 
Tealed  truth  with  a  sneer  more  malignant  than  that  of  the 
Cynic ;  or  a  laugh  of  derision  such  as  would  have  been  ut- 
tered by  one  of  that  fisillen  host  cast  out  of  Heaven,  if  an  un^ 
sinning  angel  had  urged  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  En^ 
cyclopedists  were  as  shameless  in  their  writings  as  the  cour- 
tiers were  in  their  manners.  All  veneration  for  established 
institutions ;  all  respect  for  religion ;  all  deference  to  autho- 
rity, gave  way ;  and  the  dykes  which  shut  out  the  waves 
having  been  cut  away,  tho  nation  was  submerged  by  such  a 
sea  as  never  before  swept  over  any  people. 

The  plan  of  M.  Bungener's  book  is  such  as  to  interest  the 
reader  at  the  very  first  page ;  and  the  mind  glows  in  reading 
it  to  the  last  paragraph.  Bourdaloue,  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  great  powers,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  is  the  Court 
Preacher.  Good-Friday  is  at  hand,  and  a  sermon  is  to  be 
preached  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  his  Court  on  that 
day  by  Bourdaloue.  Louis  XIY.  had  for  his  mistress,  at  that 
time,  Madame  de  Montespan.  Brilliant,  full  of  tact,  compre- 
hending the  difficulties  which  surrounded  her,  she  retained 
her  influence  over  the  king  in  the  face  of  the  most  powerful 
opposition.  Yet  it  seemed  that  Louis  did  not  love  her;  at 
least  it  was  not  tlie  sway  of  passion  to  which  he  submitted^ 
bat  he  feared  to  break  with  Madame  de  Montespan  long  after 
the  ardor  of  his  attachment  had  declined.  The  king  was  re- 
ligious after  a  courtly  jfashion }  attended  mass  regularly ;  heard 
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the  great  preacbere  with  interest  in  his  chapel  at  Yersailles^ 
and  confessed  and  received  absolution  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  throng  the  places  of  public 
worship,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  brilliant  spec- 
tacle than  the  chapel  in  that  superb  palace  presented  when 
Bourdaloue  delivered  his  great  discourses. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  connection  with  Madame  de  La 
Yalliere,  and  with  Madame  de  Montespan,  it  was  usual  for  the- 
Ckmrt  preachers  to  address  him  as  if  he  were  in  the  way  to 
Heaven,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  claims  to  Divine 
&vor.  Bourdaloue  even  had  said,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  ia 
the  presence  of  the  king,  when  preaching  upon  persever- 
ance :  '*  But  who  will  persevere  ?  Who  are  these  faithful  and 
steady  souls?  Thou  alone,  oh  God,  thou  alone  knowest 
them.  I  have  reason  also,  however,  to  console  myself;  I 
know,  and  the  whole  universe  knows  with  me,  that  there  is 
one  heart  here,  formed  by  thy  hand ;  a  heart  opposed  to  all 
fickleness,  consistent  in  its  conduct,  steadily  attached  to  the 
laws  which  it  takes  to  guide  it ;  who,  having  formed  mighty 
designs,  has  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  their  execution  ; 
in  order  to  do  this,  has  sacrificed,  not  only  its  repoae  and 
pleasures,  but  even  its  advantage  and  interests.  How  far  may 
not  the  perfection  of  thy  law  carry  this  firm  and  fearless 
heart,  oh  Ood !  And  in  this  sense,  who  ever  has  been  fitter 
than  it  is  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?"  Yet  I^uis  XI7. 
was,  at  that  time,  living  in  adultery.  His  <<  mighty  designs" 
were  desolating  Europe. 

The  time  had  come  for  Bourdaloue  to  preach  his  great  an- 
nual sermon  once  more  before  the  king.  The  day  previous 
the  Marquis  de  F6n£lon  visits  Versailles,  and  walking  in  the 
gardens  with  his  nephew,  the  Abbe  F^nelon,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  as  a  writer,  overtakes  Bossuet,  Plechier,  and  others, 
who  are  discussing  one  of  the  great  passages  of  Isaiah.  The 
Marquis  enters  into  earnest  cmiversation  with  Bossuet,  and 
appeals  to  him  as  a  minister  of  God  to  do  his  duty  himself  to 
the  king,  and  to  persuade  Bourdaloue  to  turn  the  terrible  aiv 
tiUery  of  the  truth  upon  Louis  in  the  midst  of  his  Courts 
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when  seated  the  next  day  in  the  chapel.  Madame  de  Hontea* 
pan  is  refused  absolution  by  a  faithful  priest.  She  is  indig*^ 
nant,  and  the  king  is  oflTended.  He  calls  Bossuet  to  him,  and 
lays  before  him  in  his  cabinet  the  affront  that  has  been  offered 
to  Bladame  de  Montespan. 

To  comprehend  the  embarrassment  which  Bossuet  felt  on 
this  occasion  y  we  must  remember  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  Louis  XIY.  St.  Simon  says,  <'  I  have  seen  the  dauphin 
and  his  sons  present  at  the  king's  dinner,  without  his  even 
pKopoeing  to  them  to  take  seats.  I  have  often  seen  Monsieur^ 
the  king's  brother,  present  also.  He  handed  the  king's  nap* 
kin,  and  remained  standing.  A  little  after,  the  king,  perceir-» 
ing  that  he  so  remained,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  a 
seat.  He  made  a  reverence,  and  the  king  ordered  that  a  seal 
should  be  brought  him.  A  tabouret  was  placed  behind  him, 
bot  be  did  not  sit  down.  Some  moments  afterwards,  the 
king  said,  *Pray  be  seated,  my  brother.'  Then  he  made 
another  reverence  and  took  his  seat.''  Yet  Bossuet  firmly 
nrged  upon  Louis  that  his  connection  with  Madame  de  Men* 
tespan  was  sinful ;  ought  to  be  broken  off ;  that  the  priest 
who  refused  her  absolution  was  right,  and,  at  length,  brought 
the  king  to  form  something  like  a  purpose  to  give  her  up. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  king  shortly  after  this  in* 
tcrview,  he  writes,  "  Ck)urage,  then.  Sire,  courage !  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  more  glorious  victory  than  any  of  those 
for  which  the  world  has  applauded  you ;  and  be  assured  that 
on  your  death-bed  you  would  not  give  that  for  all  the  others.'' 

Bossuet  visits  Bourdaloue  and  urges  him  to  perfect  the  con* 
quest  just  begun  to  be  achieved  over  Louis,  by  making  a 
powerful  appeal  to  his  conscience  in  his  sermon  which  was  to 
be  delivered  the  next  day.  They  are  engaged  in  a  conference 
as  to  its  structure,  when  a  visiter  arrives;  it  is  Claude. 
Claude  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Protestants ;  great  in  every 
way  ;  great  in  the  pulpit,  and  great  with  his  pen.  His  ora« 
tory  was  powerful,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  it  appeared 
to  be  a  throne  of  thunders.  Other  visiters  enter,  and  after  a 
general  conversation  retire;  but  Claude  rmiains  and  enters 
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into  a  critical  analTsis  of  Bburdaloue's  sermon  which  is  to  be 
delivered  the  next  day.  Bourdaloue  had  actually  appended 
to  his  sermon  a  peroration  full  of  flattery  to  the  king,  which, 
he  had  once  delivered  in  his  presence.  Claude  exclaintir 
against  it  warmly,  and  Bourdaloue  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  the  utter  humiliation  to  which  it  would  subject  him  in  the 
eyes  of  Claude  and  even  of  himself,  consents  to  strike  it  oat^ 
and  accepts  from  Claude  a  splendid  but  bold  passage  aimed  at 
the  king. 

The  grandeur  of  Louis  XlVth's  character  impressed  every 
one  who  approached  him  with  something  like  awe.  Preach- 
ing had  ceased  at  Court  to  be  anything  more  than  a  literary 
performance,  except  in  some  few  instances.  The  grand  aim 
of  denouncing  vice,*  of  arraigning  the  sinner  before  the 
dread  tribunal  of  God ;  and^of  turning  the  terrors  of  the  Al- 
mighty upon  the  whole  assembled  congregation,  including 
king  and  nobles,  and  the  humblest  subject  present,  was  lost 
sight  of;  and  the  preacher  was  accustomed  to.  merge  the 
homage  due  to  the  unseen  Majesty  of  Heaven  in  deference  to 
the  visible  dominion  of  an  earthly  monarch.  Voltaire  wrote 
of  Louis  XIV.,  '<  he  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  men,  but  cer» 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  existed."  Leibnitz, 
in  writing  to  Bossuet,  said  of  him,  ''He  is  the  most  kingly  of 
all  kings."  M.  Bungener  says  of  him,  ''  He  was  a  king  in 
all  the  extent  and  force  of  the  appellation  ;  such  a  king  as  his 
father  had  not  been,  as  his  successors  were  not  to  be ;  a  king 
whose  like  we  scarcely  find  two  or  three  times  in  all  the 
world's  history,  where  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  lack  of  those 
men  who  are  called  kings."  Bourdaloue's  agitation  may  then 
be  comprehended,  when  it  is  known  that  he  hiis  consented  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  conscience  of  the  king  in  his  sermon  to 
be  delivered  the  next  day. 

The  book  abounds  with  the  finest  critical  discussions  of  the 
elements  which  constitute  pulpit  eloquence;  and  the  great 
preachers  of  the  day  are  brought  under  the  freest  examina*^ 
tion.  It  is  well  remarked,  ''  that  man  is  neither  all  head  nor 
all  heart ;  and  that  the  Christian  orator  ought,  in  conseqaence^ 
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neither  to  neglect  the  heart  for  the  head,  nor  the  head  for  the 
heart.''  Bourdaloue  addressed  himself  too  exclusively  to  the 
intellect.  Fen61on  fell  into  the  other  extreme ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  that  he  secretly  made  a  rnle  that  he  would  never 
write  his  sermons.  It  is  true  that  he  lost  less  by  it  than  any 
one  else  would  have  done.  The  abundance  of  his  ideas ;  the 
astonishing  facility  of  his  elocution ;  the  force  of  bis  charac- 
ter ;  all  this  contributed,  with  him,  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
this  method  ;  but  it  was  no  reason  why  he  should  insist  upon 
advising  all  to  follow  a  method,  good,  at  the  furthest,  for 
himself,  and  a  few  other  men  of  remarkable  talent. 

There  is  much  here  well  worth  our  consideration.  Some 
preachers  address  themselves  exclusively  to  the  head ;  others 
seek  only  to  move  the  heart.  Bourdaloue's  style  was  some- 
what too  artistic.  Pension  says  of  him,  <<  He  is  quite  able 
to  convince,  but  I  scarcely  know  any  preacher  who  less  per« 
suades  and  touches  you.'^  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  of  St. 
Augustine,  <<he  is  touching  even  when  he  lays  down  his 
points.''  Yet  Bourdaloue,  the  Thunderer,  as  he  was  called, 
was  a  great  preacher.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  to 
preach  in  Paris,  in  the  evening,  Notre  Dame  was  crowded 
from  early  in  the  morning ;  when  he  was  to  preach  in  the 
morning,  people  passed  the  night  in  the  church.  An  hour 
before  the  sermon  you  would  meet  thousands  going  away 
without  having  been  able  to  enter. 

Bourdaloue  wrote  Ins  sermons  and  memorized  them;  a 
habit  which  we  utterly  condemn.  It  throws  the  whole  labor 
upon  the  memory,  and  the  mind  is  engaged  in  a  continued 
effort  to  grasp  the  discourse  as  it  has  been  written  out,  with- 
out losing  a  passage ;  so  that  the  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  performance.  It  is  said  of  Bourdaloue  that  he  experi- 
enced inexpressible  anguish  until  he  reached  the  last  word  of 
his  sermon.  He  kept  his  eyes  almost  always  closed ;  his  mo- 
tions were  uneasy ;  his  sentences  were  too  fast  or  too  slow ; 
his  gestures  often  unsuited  to  the  subject ;  and  every  thing 
betrayed  a  prodigious  effort  of  the  memory.  He  never  en- 
joyed one  of  his  own  discourses  till  he  had  preached  it  several 
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times,  and  was  entirely  familiar  with  it.  Yet  he  was  a  great 
preacher.  Marmomtel's  description  is  a  fine  one :  "  The  elo- 
quence of  Bourdaloue  seems  to  have  the  impenetrable  solidity 
and  the  irresistible  impetus  of  a  warlike  colamn  which  ad- 
vances with  slow  tread,  but  whose  order  and  momentum  an- 
nounce that  all  is  going  to  give  way  before  it."  He  was  ac- 
customed to  make  the  most  elaborate  preparation  for  his  ser- 
mons. Massillon  grew  up  into  a  rivid ;  young  and  brilliant, 
he  was  greatly  admired ;  and  Bourdaloue,  in  the  decline  of 
life, -said  of  him,  "he  must  increase,  but  I  shall  decrease." 
M.  Bungeoar  thinks  that  posterity  has  reversed  the  sentence. 
We  have  said  that  we  condemn  the  habit  of  some  preach- 
ers in  writing  and  memorising  their  discourses.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  amplest  preparation 
for  the  pulpit ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that  the  best  plan  is 
to  study  the  sermon  profoundly ;  to  elaborate  its  meaning ;  to 
make  full  notes ;  and  even  to  write  out  the  introduction  and 
the  peroration,  and  some  of  the  important  passages;  but  then 
to  leave  the  notes  at  home,  and  trust  to  the  knowledge  thas 
acquired  of  the  subject,  to  enable  the  preacher  to  give  his 
views  of  it.  No  one  who  conunits  his  sermons  to  memory 
can  be  great,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word ;  he  can  never 
experience  what  the  French  call  abandon;  that  losing  sight 
of  all  surrounding  things,  and  being  borne  away  upon  the 
current  of  thought  and  emotion.  But  we  cannot,  at  this 
time,  venture  upon  an  extended  criticism  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
We  may,  at  some  future  day,  when  we  can  command  a  little 
leisure,  to  undertake  it.  Our  wisli  is  now  to  call  attention  to 
M.  Bungener's  book.  It  will  interest  every  one  who  honors 
the  Bible,  or  who  delights  in  the  great  topics  discussed  in  the 
ptilpit,  or  whose  soul  is  moved  by  eloquence.  We  quote  the 
Abbe  de  Olairvaux'  thought,  in  regard  to  the  relation  which  the 
evangelical  preacher  bears  to  God.  He  compared  God,  in  re- 
lation with  man,  to  a  writer  or  painter,  who  guides  the  hand 
of  a  little  child,  and  only  asks  one  thing  of  it ;  that  it  will 
not  move  its  hand,  but  will  allow  it  to  be  guided.  And  there 
is  a  beautiful  idea  of  Monsieur  de  Saint  Cyran :  "  We  should 
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oamider  oorseWes  as  the  instrument  or  tl)6  pen  of  Ood,  neitb* 
er  exalting  ourselres  if  we  advance,  nor  growing  discouraged 
if  we  do  not  succeed." 

The  day  came  for  the  delivery  of  Bourdaloue's  sermon  be- 
fore Louis  XIV.  and  his  splendid  Cotut,  in  the  chapel  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  king  entered  aftei^  some  delay  and  some  hesita- 
tion,  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  sermon  would 
touch  his  conscience;  and  be  found  the  chapel  thronged* 
Every  body  was  certain  that  something  unnsual  was  to  hap- 
pen; and  it  was  expected  that  Bourdaloue  would  strike  a 
great  blow.  The  anxiety  of  the  king  betrayed  itself  through 
the  usual  impassibility  of  his  features.  Bourdaloue's  manner 
was  more  than  usually  animated  and  eager.  The  exordium 
is  uttered ;  the  sermon  is  on  its  way ;  the  preacher  is  impetu- 
ous; there  is  great  commotion  within  him,  for  he  dreads  to 
deliver  the  peroration  which  has  been  given  to  him  by  Claude. 
And  yet,  how  shall  he  avoid  it  ?  He  stands  in  the  presence 
of  Claude ;  of  Bossuet ;  of  the  injured  queen ;  of  Qod  I 
Dashing  on  iinpetuously,  and  really  bewildered,  he  approaches 
die  close  of  his  sermon ;  and  actually  enters  upon  the  first 
words  of  his  own  original  exordium,  full  of  praise  to  the 
king :  '^  I  have,  nevertheless,  reason  to  console  myself."  At 
this  moment  he  stops,  and  grows  pale,  and  having  averted  his 
head  to  avoid  uttering  the  praises  so  ill  deserved,  before  the 
king's  face,  he  sees  the  grave,  motionless,  majestic  counte- 
nance of  Claude.  Bourdaloue  is  annihilated.  He  slowly 
bows  his  head.  He  clasps  his  hands.  But,  oh  wonder !  he 
rises  again.  The  fire  of  his  eye  breaks  forth  again ;  his  head 
is  upright  and  steady ;  his  voice  vibrates.  It  is  your  turn, 
Louis  le  Grand ! 

No  one,  save  Claude,  had  perceived  the  motive  of  the  in- 
terruption ;  no  one  imagined  it  to  be  any  thing  else  but  an 
oratorical  ruse  ;  but  the  movement  had  been  too  natural,  too 
true,  too  terrible,  not  to  have  a  prodigious  effect.  The  orator 
had  perceived,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  all  the  advantage  he 
was  going  to  derive  from  it.  "  /  Aarc,  nevertheless,  reason 
to  console  myself  J*^    It  was  at  these  words,  that  Bourdaloue 
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had  perceived  Claude,  and  that  he  had  risen  to  fall  no  mora* 
"  To  console  myself,"  he  repeated  slowly,  "  Ah,  my  brethren^ 
what  was  I  about  to  say !  Is  it,  at  this  hour,  when  the  cross 
is  being  erected,  that  I  can  have  the  courage  to  praise  ?  Does 
not  this  blood  which  is  about  to  flow  for  all  men,  cry  out  to 
me,  that  all  are  sinners  ?  And  shall  I  dare,  I,  to  make  one  ex- 
ception !  No,  Sire,  no !  I  will  not  set  you  apart.  I  would 
not  wish  that  your  diadem  should  prevent  your  receiving  upoa 
your  brow,  like  the  humblest  of  your  subjects,  some  drops  of 
the  blood  which  purifies  and  saves!" 

Bourdaloue  now  thoroughly  roused,  advanced,  with  majes- 
tic head,  in  his  great  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  king ; 
and  poured  forth  some  of  the  noblest  passages  which  he  ever 
uttered,  before  he  reached  the  peroration  of  Claude.  He  de- 
scribed  the  illusions  under  which  a  king  la))ors,  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  his  vices.  His  advance  upon  Louis,  it  is 
said,  became  terrible.  "  There  was  many  an  old  soldier  pre- 
sent, whose  heart  had  never  before  throbbed  so  quickly."  At 
length,  he  entered  upon  the  peroration.  Although  it  was  ad- 
mirably brought  in,  some  contrast  to  the  preceding  passages 
was  perceived  ;  and  an  imperceptible  shudder  ran  through  the 
whole  assembly.  The  king ;  the  great  monarch  ;  the  august 
Louis  XIV.  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  lowered  his  head,  and 
Bourdaloue  proceeded.  Claude  looked  on ;  the  eyes  of  the 
queen,  filled  with  tears,  were  turned,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
the  king ;  then  upon  the  preacher ;  and  sometimes,  upon  Bos- 
suet.  Bossuet's  whole  soul  was  fixed  upon  Bourdaloue.  The 
profoundest  silence  reigned  throughout  the  crowded  chapel ; 
no  sound  was  heard  but  the  grand  voice  of  Bourdaloue,  and 
a  stifled  sob  from  the  queen.  Bourdaloue,  more  magnificent 
than  ever  before,  dashed  fearlessly  through  the  powerful  per- 
oration, keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  king ;  and  the  great 
victory  was  won.  The  Preacher  had  triumphed  over  the 
King. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  power  of  a  preacher  ?  What 
enabled  Bourdaloue  to  overcome  Louis  XIV  ?  It  was  the  en- 
ergy of  divine  truth  which  roused  the  soul  of  the  preacherj 
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and  gave  him  the  Tictory ;  a  victory  which  no  genius,  no  ora- 
tory, no  human  power  could  have  effected.  He  did  not  merely 
prick  the  conscience  of  the  king.  He  did  not  merely  blend 
the  terrible  denunciation  of  vice  with  flatteries  to  the  mon- 
arch ;  but  he  turned  all  his  artillery  against  Louis,  aud  made 
him  feel  that  Oon  was  speaking  to  him. 

This  is  just  what  is  wanted.  All  who  hear  the  gospel 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  God  speaks.  We  sometimes 
step  into  one  of  the  splendid  churches  of  our  cities ;  every- 
thing is  gorgeous ;  the  decorations  are  rich ;  the  music  peals 
with  solemn  grandeur  though  the  great  building ;  but  the 
preacher  ascends  the  pulpit,  and  we  listen  either  to  a  lame 
discourse  upon  some  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  an  inge- 
nious exposition  of  a  subject  of  no  practical  importance ;  and 
we  go  away  disappointed,  having  listened  only  to  a  Scribe, 
when  we  were  eager  to  hear  the  Son  of  God.  Never  did  the 
world  more  earnestly  wish  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  gospel, 
than  now.  The  pulpit  might  be  made  the  grandest,  the  no- 
blest, the  sublimest,  the  most  attractive  thing  on  earth. 

The  curse  of  our  times  is  the  common-place  feeling  which 
enters  into  every  department  of  life,  and  which  surrounds  the 
pulpit  like  an  atmosphere  in  which  nothing  great,  or  vigorous 
can  grow.  Every  one  who  enters  the  pulpit  ought  to  feel 
that  the  world  is  at  his  feet,  and  instead  of  deferring  to  the 
sentiment  of  society,  he  ought  to  defy  it,  and  denounce  it, 
and,  with  the  loftiest  courage,  attack  and  conquer  it,  as  Bour- 
daloue  is  described  to  have  overcome  Louis. 

Every  where,  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  it  is 
trae,  that  "to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life,"  and  *'to  be  car- 
nally minded  is  death;"  but  this  is  especially  true  in  the  pul- 
pit. No  preacher  can  be  great  without  spirituality.  But  he 
may  have  (his,  and  yet  not  be  great.  Some  preach  a  great 
way  off;  at  vice  in  general,  or  at  the  past  ages,  or  to  forgotten 
generations ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  people  faU 
asleep,  or  cease  to  come  to  hear.  The  gospel  ought  to  be  de- 
livered as  a  living  message,  to  living  men ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
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brought  to  bear  upon  passing  events.  Let  the  strongholds  of 
society  be  attacked ;  and  the  thunder  of  the  battle  and  thl» 
Bhoutings  of  the  captain  be  heard  all  along  the  fortified  places 
where  sin  abounds.  As  the  Abbe  de  la  Broue  sajrs,  "  When 
I  see  a  preacher  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  parcelling  out  some 
grand  and  beautiful  idea,  I  fancy  I  see  a  man  to  whom  a  huge 
stone  has  been  given  to  break  down  a  door,  and  who,  instead 
of  throwing  it,  with  all  his  might,  against  the  obstacle  to  be 
vanquished,  exhausts  himself  in  breaking  up  the  missile,  and 
in  throwing  it,  piece  by  piece."  This  is  the  manner  of  some 
of  our  learned  preachers. 

But  we  forbesur.  The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and  we  cannot 
now  venture  upon  it.  We  did  wish  to  give  our  views,  at  some 
length,  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  Now  we  must  decline  it. 
Hereafter  we  may  undertake  it. 


ART.  m. 

ZECHARIAH. 


By  BoT.  T.  V.  UooRU,  D.  D.,  Riohmond,  Y». 


(continued  fbom  page  29.) 

Chapter  11. 

In  the  utterances  of  God  to  his  people,  the  voice  of  Ebal  is 
always  set  over  against  that  of  Gerizim,  and  the  blessing  to 
faithfulness  is  enforced  by  the  curse  against  unfaithfulness. 
This  is  necessary,  owing  to  our  proneness  to  sever  the  blessing 
from  that  obedience  which  is  its  condition,  and  expect  the 
one  whilst  we  neglect  the  other.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  God  to  show  us  that  in  the  same  cloud  where  the  rain  is 
treasured  there  also  sleeps  the  thunderbolt.    Hence  after  pro* 
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mbing  (chap.  10 :  1,)  the  refreshiiif  sbowen,  on  the  eoftditioa 
of  fidelity,  the  prophel  sow  turns  to  the  stonny  rush  of  evHs 
that  would  come  in  their  place,  if  they  were  unfatthAiL 
These  evib  are  deeeribed  ia  a  highly  dramatic  fonn  in  ch.  ll« 
It  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  1 ,  is  contained  in  r.  1^,  and 
18  a  getieral  introduction,  describing  in  bold  personificatieof 
the  fierce  rush  of  wrath  that  would,  at  a  future  time,  come  oa 
the  disobedient  Jewish  people.  Part  2,  {v.  4-14,)  describes 
symbolically  the  last  great  effort  made  by  God  to  save  his 
chosen  people.  The  prophet,  as  a  type  of  Ohrist,  is  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  flock,  v.  4-6 ;  speaking  in  tlie  name  of  the 
antitypal  sliepherd,  he  takes  by  solemn  covenant  this  pastoral 
charge,  r.  7,  8 ;  he  is  rejected  and  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil* 
▼er,  V.  ft-14.  Part  3,  v.  15-^nd,  describes  the  curse  that  fol- 
lows this  rejection  by  the  symbol  of  an  evil  shepherd  who 
oppresses  the  flock,  and  afterwards  is  himself  punished. 

ItUroduUioth  «.  1-3. 

t.  **  OpeD,  0  Lefaanoii,  tliy  gates. 
And  let  the  ire  coDsume  tby  cedars. 

2.  Howl,  O  cyprees,  for  the  cedar  falls. 
For  the  lofty  are  laid  waste, 
Howl,  O  je  oaks  of  Bashan, 

For  the  thick  forest  falls. 

3.  A  Toioe  of  howling  of  the  shepherds ! 
For  their  glory  b  laid  waste : 

A  Toice  of  roaring  of  the  lions ! 

For  the  pride  of  Jordan  is  laid  waste.  *^ 

This  is  a  highly  dramatic  passage.  The  prophet  looks  to 
the  north,  and  sees  sweeping  down  a  terrific  tempest,  that 
bursts  through  the  rocky  ramparts  of  Lebanon,  consumes  with 
its  lightnings  the  lordly  cedars,  lays  waste  the  lofty  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  and  spreads  terror  and  ruin  along  its  track.  The 
cypress  is  called  to  tremble,  because  the  mightier  cedar  has 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  the  oaks  of  Bashan  to 
fear  because  the  dense  and  firmly  knit  forest  has  been  prostra- 
ted by  its  rush.  There  mingles  then  with  the  crash  of  the 
storm  a  voice  of  terror  and  despair  from  the  shepherds  who 
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•ee  their  broad  pastures  laid  waste ;  and  aery  of  rage  and  fear 
from  the  lions  as  their  lairs  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  are 
torn  up  by  sweep  of  the  hurricane.  "  The  pride  of  Jordan," 
is  a  well  known  phrase  for  the  beautiful  shrubbery  that  lined 
its  bank,  in  whose  tangled  recesses  the  wild  beast  found  a 
shelter.  The  passage  is  a  bold  and  beautiful  description  of  a 
tempest  that  sweeps  over  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
holy  land,  prostrating  everything  before  it.  This  metaphor 
describes  the  storm  of  invasion,  bloodshed  and  oppression  that 
should  roll  over  Palestine  after  the  glorious  Maccabean  era, 
and  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  designation  of 
Lebanon  and  Bashan  belong  to  the  metaphor,  and  not  to  the 
fulfilment,  being  designed  to  set  forth  by  the  usual  course  of 
such  storms  the  track  of  this  tempest,  and  hence  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  show  that  any  invasions  actually  came  by  the 
way  of  Lebanon.  The  reference  is  to  that  desolating  storm 
of  civil  war  that  caused  the  calling  in  of  the  Romans,  whose 
legions  swept  like  a  whirlwind  of  steel  over  the  land,  and 
finally  prostrated  every  vestige  of  independent  authority,  from 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  lowliest  cypress,  from  the  peace- 
ful shepherd  to  the  lion-like  spirit  that  refused  to  be  subdued, 
and  humbled  the  whole  land  beneath  the  mighty  power  of 
Rome.  It  was  this  state  of  deep  prostration  that  constituted 
the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn,  ihe  fulness  of  tin^  on  the  ar- 
rival of  which  the  great  shepherd  was  to  come.  God  had 
sent  messenger  after  messenger,  some  of  kindness  and  some  of 
wrath,  but  at  that  time  he  would  make  one  more  effort,  and 
send  forth  his  own  son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  saying,  "  surely  they  will  reverence  my  son." 

ChriM  assumu  th€  pastoral  care  sf  the  Theocracy. 
V.  4-14. 

4.  Thui  sakh  Jebovah  my  God, 

Feed  the  flock  of  slaughter. 
5fc  Whose  buyers  slaughter  then>, 

And  do  not  become  guilty : 

And  whose  sellers  si^. 
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BiMted  be  Jeko?ah,  (br  I  am  eorickcd* 

Aod  their  shepherds  spare  them  doU 
4!L  For  I  will  no  longer  spmre  the  dwellers  in  this  land, 

Saith  Jehoyah, 

And  behold !  I  will  gire  up  each  man 

To  the  hand  of  his  neighbor. 

And  to  the  hand  of  his  king* 

And  they  lay  waste  the  land, 

And  I  will  not  delirer  oat  of  their  hand. 
7.  So  I  fed  the  flock  of  slaughter, 

Therefore  the  humble  of  the  flock. 

And  I  took  to  myself  two  stares. 

The  one  I  called  Favor, 

The  other  I  called  Union, 

And  I  fed  the  flock. 
S.  And  I  destroyed  three  shepherds  in  one  month. 

And  my  sonl  was  griered  with  them. 

And  their  soal  abhorred  me. 
9.  Then  I  said,  I  will  not  feed  yon. 

The  dying,  let  them  die* 

The  cut  off,  let  them  be  cat  off. 

The  remaining,  let  them  consume  each  the  flesh  of  the  other. 

10.  And  I  took  my  staff  Favor  and  brake  it ; 

To  abolish  my  covenant  that  I  had  made  with  all  nations. 

11.  And  it  {the  covenant)  was  abolished  in  that  day. 
And  thtts  they  knew  (vtz.J 

The  humble  of  the  flock  who  clung  Co  me. 
That  this  is  the  word  of  Jehovah. 

12.  Then  I  said  to  them. 

If  it  seem  good  in  yonr  eyes,  give  me  my  reward. 

And  if  not,  withhold  it,  . 

And  they  weighed  my  reward,  thirty  pieces  of  silver ! 

13.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me. 
Cast  it  to  the  potter* 

This  magDificent  price  at  which  I  was  valued  of  them. 

And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

And  I  cast  it  down  in  the  house  of  Jehovah, 

{To  be  given  thence)  to  the  potter. 

14.  And  I  broke  my  second  staff  Union, 

To  destroy  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel. 

The  prophet  here  appears  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  performa 
a  series  of  symbolic  actions  that  represent  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  '<  to  his  own,"  and  his  rejection  by  them,  with  tta 
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bitter  consequences.     One  last  effort  will  be  made  to  reecae 
them  from  the  wrath  they  are  so  recklessly  braving. 

Y.  1  *^  Flock  of  slaughter"  is  a  flock  doomed  or  sentenced 
to  slaughter,  in  consequence  of  their  insane  rejection  of  the 
care  of  the  good  shepherd. 

Y.  5  expresses  the  thought  that  although  once  they  who 
oppressed  the  corenant  people  would  be  guilty  and  so  treated 
by  God,  now  the  sins  of  the  people  were  such  that  these  opr 
pressions  were  righteous  punishments,  and  their  agents  there- 
fore not  guilty  for  the  execution  itself,  however  they  might 
be  for  the  mode  and  motives  with  which  they  performed  it. 
By  the  buyers  and  sellers,  are  meant  the  Romans,  who  used 
the  Jews,  as  they  did  all  their  conquests,  as  mere  merchandise, 
making  from  them  the  greatest  possible  gain  for  themselves. 
^<  Their  shepherds"  refer  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  and  there  is  predicted  here  that  extortion  aod 
treachery,  in  which  the  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  wrung  frooa 
the  unhappy  people  what  the  Roman  had  failed  to  extort,  and 
both  combined  thus  in  spite  of  their  mutual  hate  in  this  work 
of  shameless  robbery. 

Y.  6  gives  the  reason  for  making  this  last  effort  to  sava^ 
them,  their  wickedness  could  no  longer  be  borne,  but  must  be 
arrested  either  by  penitence  at  the  call  of  Christ,  or  punish- 
ment at  the  sword  of  the  l^oman.  The  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment is  described  in  the  latter  clauses.  Civil  war  and  in- 
testine discord  are  delineated  in  each  man  being  given  into 
*'  the  hand  of  bis  neighbor,"  whilst  the  Roman  oppression  is 
indicated  by  '<  the  hand  of  the  king."  Both  these  were  ful- 
filled in  those  fearful  times  when  the  bloody  factions  that 
wasted  the  land  found  but  a  single  bond  of  onion*  and  that  in 
their  common  hate  of  their  rightful  king,  and  their  prophetic 
cry,  "  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar." 

Y.  7  represents  Christ  as  taking  by  covenant  the  mediato- 
rial work,  and  gives  his  reason  for  so  doing.  That  reason  is 
oontained  in  the  phrase,  "  therefore  the  humble  of  the  flock." 
This  phrase  presents  no  little  grammatical  difficulty.  The 
vori  Imchtm  is  taken  by  our  translators  and  others  as  a  pro^ 
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mmn  wtib  the  prepotiiioQ  Immmt  pvefixed,  and  lendettd  m  a. 
datiTe  of  adrantage,  <<  for  700,"  i.  a^  ^  for  yoor  saket,  I  will 
feed  the  flock."  This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  bat  it  re- 
quires us  to  assnme  a  form  of  the  proDoim  that  nerer  occirs 
ekewh^ek  Othen  translate  laehen  as  ao  adverb,  rendering  it- 
^  becaose."  This  would  give  the  exact  sense,  but  this  word 
never  has  the  sense  of  '*  because,"  but  always  that  of  <<  there* 
i<ne."  Bat  there  are  eases  in  which  it  is  used  to  introduce, 
not  only  the  cause  but  the  design  of  an  action.  (3ee  Alex* 
aader  on  Isa.  26  :  14.)  Taking  it  in  this  sense  it  would  fur-^ 
Bish  the  design  with  which  Christ  fed  the  flock,  namely,  to 
fised  or  save  '^  the  humble  of  the  flock,"  the  remnant  of  faithful 
ones  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  We  have  ren- 
dered aneeyee,  by  "humble,"  becauee  it  hss  that  double 
sense  of  outward  lowliness  and  inward  meekness  that  mnm' 
b»,  especially  in  this  passage.  This  portion  of  the  flock  ia 
referred  to  in  t.  11  more  explicitly  as  the  humble  of  the  floek 
who  clung  to  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  &ct  is  set  forth,  that 
Ohrist  assumed  the  work  of  feeding  the  Jewish  people,  ia 
order  that  he  might  save  that  remnant  of  them  who  wesa 
waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  Had  there  not  been  such 
a  remnant,  he  would  have  come  as  an  avenging  instead  of  a 
suffering  messenger  from  God. 

The  assumption  of  this  work  is  symbolically  represented' 
by  taking  two  staves  of  ofice,  or  crooks,  such  as  riiephetda 
usually  carried.  One  was  called  Fav9r^  ( Eing.  version,  Beauhfj ) 
and  symbolised  the  favor  with  which  Ood  caused  the  Jews  to. 
be  regarded  by  other  nations,  and  their  rights  respected  until 
the  work  of  redemption  was  completed.    How  marvelously 
they  were  thus  preserved,  with  all  their  records,  usages  and 
institutions,  until  "  the  son  of  David"  came,  is  well  known. 
Alexander,  Antiochus  and  Pompey,  were  alike  held  back  from 
destreying  them  until  the  mystic  staff  was  broken,  after 
which  the  power  of  Titus  and  the  malignity  of  Julian  were 
slike  impotent  even  to  save  or  restore  their  temple*     The  sa* 
cMid  staff  was  called   Unionj  (Eng.  version,  BmndMy)  and 
symbolised  that  union  within  themselves,  which  was  e^ 
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cored  nntil  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  order  that  it  conld  be 
seen  that  all  the  words  of  prophecy  in  regard  to  him  were 
minutely  fnlfilled. 

V.  8.  "  I  destroyed  three  shepherds  in  one  month."  The 
obscurity  of  this  phrase  would  have  been  more  easily  re- 
mored  by  interpreters,  if  the  threefold  nature  of  Christ^s  work 
had  been  recollected,  and  its  relation  to  the  Jewish  polity. 
He  was  the  great  antitype,  of  which  that  polity  was  the  com- 
plex type.  Now  he,  as  our  Redeemer,  appeared  as  a  Prophet, 
a  Priest  and  a  King,  and  thus  fnlfilled  all  the  significance  of 
these  three  orders  in  the  old  dispensation.  He  was  the  pro- 
mised prophet,  the  one  and  only  priest,  and  the  king  in  Zion, 
and  hence  his  appearing  brought  these  respective  orders  in  the 
theocracy  to  end,  since  they  were  only  designed  to  foreshadow 
his  advent  and  kingdom.  This  was  done  in  judicial  auger 
aiso,  they  were  deposed  because  of  their  unfaithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  ''One  month"  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  this  was  done  gradually  and  yet  not  protractedly, 
A  month  is  the  intermediate  measure  of  time  between  a  day 
aad  a  year,  and  expresses  thus  that  gradual  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  dispensation,  which  did  in  fact  occur.  The 
one  overlapped  and  evolved  the  other. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  verse  represent  that  mutual  aver- 
sion that  existed  between  Christ  and  the  magnates  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  denounced  them  with  terrible  severity,  as 
vipers,  hypocrites,  &;c.,  whilst  they  hated  him  so  that  they 
even  gloated  in  fiendish  delight  over  his  agony  on  the  croes. 

y.  9  sets  forth  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Jewish  peoi^e 
to  their  fate,  when  it  became  evident  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Jesus.  They  were  left  to  their  fatal 
choice.  A  threefold  calamity  is  predicted;  pestilence  and 
famine,  *' the  dying;"  war,  ''the  cut  ofi*;"  and  intestine  dis- 
cord, "  let  them  consume  each  the  flesh  of  the  other."  How 
terribly  these  predictions  were  fulfilled,  may  foe  seen  fix>m  the 
pages  of  Josephus,  where  this  threefold  calamity  is  set  forth 
in  the  most  appalling  detaib,  in  relating  the  history  of  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  republic. 
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Y.  10  refers  to  that  period  when  Ood  let  loose  tfie  angry 
nations  of  the  earth  against  his  people,  and  removed  that  gir- 
dle of  protection  that  he  had  so  long  kept  aronnd  them* 
This  is  symbolised  by  breaking  the  staff  Favor^  which  is  ex* 
plained  as  abolishing  the  covenant  that  God  had  made  with 
all  nations.  This  covenant  was  of  course  not  a  formal  en- 
gagement between  God  and  all  nations  in  favor  of  the  Jews^ 
bot  an  ordinance  of  God  in  reference  to  all  nations,  by  whicil 
they  were  restrained  from  destroying  the  Jews.  A  similar 
form  of  speech  will  be  found  in  Hos.  2 :  20,  when  God  makes 
a  covenant  with  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  the  insects,  and  in 
Job  5  :  23,  which  speaks  of  a  covenant  with  the  stones  of 
the  field.  This  was  fulfilled  when  the  Roman  eagles  gath« 
ered  in  hungry  ferocity  about  the  dying  commonwealth. 

y.  11  states  that  when  this  protection  was  withdrawn  '<  the 
hmnble  of  the  flock"  who  clung  to  Christ  should  know  that 
this  was  the  word  of  Jehovah.  This  was  remarkably  ful- 
filled. When  Jerusalem  was  compassed  with  armies,  the 
Christians  remembered  the  warning  of  Christ  to  flee  to  tha 
mountains,  and  accordingly  when  Titus  unaccountably  raised 
the  siege  for  a  few  days^  as  if  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
obeying  Christ's  words,  they  fled  to  Pella  and  escaped  the 
iate  of  those  who  remained  in  the  city.  Thus  they  knew 
that  this  was  the  word  of  Jehovah. 

y.  12  contains  the  record  of  the  final  rejection  of  Christ. 
The  expressk>n,  'Hf  it  seem  good  in  your  eyes,"  &.C.,  is  one 
of  indignant  contempt,  with  an  intimation  that  to  retain  that 
reward  was  a  far  more  costly  thing  than  to  bestow  it.  The 
reward  was  that  travail  of  his  soul  which  it  was  jnromised  he 
should  see  and  be  satisfied,  when  men  would  receive  him  at 
a  Saviour  from  sin.  They,  however,  not  only  withheld  that 
obedience  and  love  that  were  the  proper  return  for  the  work 
of  Christ  among  them,  but  they  added  insult  to  injury. 
"  They  weighed,"  (alluding  to  the  ancient  mode  of  compu- 
ting the  value  of  money,)  <<my  reward,  thirty  pieces  of  sU« 
ver."    This  was  the  price  of  a  servant  who  was  gored  by  an 
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QXy  (see  Ex.  21 :  32,)  a  fact  that  made  the  sum  a  gross  insult 
\o  him  who  was  the  Lord  of  all.  How  exactly  this  was  ful- 
filled, when  the  traitor  sold  his  master  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  all  now  know.  It  was  fulfilled  in  its  Ytxy  minutest 
particulars. 

y.  13  shows  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  price,  which  is 
ironically  called  a  <<  magnificent  price."  It  was  to  be  cast  to 
tiie  potter.  This  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  cast  it  to  an  un-^ 
clean  place,  like  our  phrases,  ''  throw  it  to  the  dogs,"  "  to  tha 
moles  and  the  bats,"  and  others  of  like  character.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  proverb  was  in  the  fact  that  the  potter  for  the 
temple  had  his  shop  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  because  it  fur- 
nished the  most  suitable  clay  for  his  piurpose.  This  valleys 
was  a  polluted  place  to  the  Jews,  because  of  the  idolatry  once 
practiced  there,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  Josiah  de- 
filed it  with  carrion,  bones,  Ac^o.  See  2  Kings  23 :  10.  Hence 
lo  cast  a  thing  to  the  potter,  was  to  cast  it  to  the  valley  o^ 
Hinnom,  or  to  intimate  that  it  was  an  unclean  and  unholy 
thing.  That  it  was  to  be  cast  there,  was  because  of  a  pro- 
phecy in  Jer.,  chs.  18th  and  19th,  where  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom and  the  shop  of  the  potter  are  taken  as  scenes  for  synir 
bolic  actions  that  apfdy  to  this  precise  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  prophet  Zechariah  mentions  the  potter  to  conneet 
this  prophecy  with  the  older  one  of  Jeremiah,  and  show  that 
it  was  only  a  fuller  development  of  it,  or  more  striotly  a  se- 
eond  and  wider  execution  of  the  threatening  then  contained 
against  unfaithfulness.  That  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
later  to  the  earlier  prophecy  is  correct,  is  proved  by  Matt*- 
27  :  9,  when  it  is  said,  <'  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valoed^ 
whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  dkl  value,  and  gave  them 
tor  the  potter's  field  as  the  Lord  appointed  me.".  The  very 
fact  that  seems  at  first  sight  a  difficulty,  is  the  one  that  proves 
this  connection.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  of  Zechariali 
are  referred  to  Jeremiah,  and  this  is  the  uniform  reading  of  dl 
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the  best  MSS.  of  the  gospel.  Why  then  is  the  prophecy  re- 
ferred to  Jeremiah  ?  For  the  very  same  reason  that  a  man 
quoting  from  the  abridgement  of  a  law  book,  wonld  probably 
refer  to  the  original  author  rather  than  the  compiler,  even 
though  he  quoted  the  words  of  the  compilation.  This  is  not 
a  solitary  instance  in  the  New  Testament  writers.  Mark  1 : 
2,  3,  quotes  the  words  of  Malachi,  and  refers  them  to  Isaiah, 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  prophecies.  So  it  is  here. 
The  passage  is  quoted,  not  verbatim,  but  with  slight  explana- 
tory variations,  as  if  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  fact  meant 
to  be  indicated  by  connecting  the  name  of  the  earlier  prophet 
with  the  form  of  the  prediction  that  was  given  in  the  words 
of  the  later.  This  was  much  more  obvious  to  the  Jews  than 
it  is  to  us,  because  the  minor  prophets  were  all  regarded  as 
constituting  but  one  book,  and  hence  rarely  quoted  by  name, 
and  regarded  as  supplemental  and  subsidiary  to  the  major 
prophets.  Henee  we  see  how  wonderfully  the  prediction  and 
the  fulfilment  have  beeu  connected  in  their  very  minutest 
terms,  and  their  very  obsearest  iutimatioos^ 

Y.  14  predicts  by  the  symbol  of  breaking  the  second  staff 
Union,  the  intestine  discord  that  raged  so  fearfully  after  the 
lejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews.  The  destruction  of  the  bro- 
theriiood  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
for  this  bond  had  been  broken  long  before  in  the  time  of  Re- 
hoboaaly  but  is  used  as  a  metaphor  of  disunion.  The  breach 
of  the  past,  with  its  mournful  results,  is  used  as  a  type  of  the 
fttture.  How  terribly  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  can  be  seen 
in  the  pages  of  Josephus.  The  most  terrible  factions  that 
have  ev«r  torn  out  the  vitals  of  a  commonwealth  appeared  in 
Jndea,  and  amidst  the  terrors  of  invasion  without  and  the  hor* 
rors  of  fratricide  within,  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  staff 
of  protection  from  evil  abroad  and  the  staff  of  continued  union 
at  home  wer«  both  broken,  and  the  double  horrors  of  foreign 
md  domestic  war  paid  the  fearful  penalty  of  rejecting  the 
Lord  of  life,  and  setting  upon  him  a  price  which  ia  itself  was 
an  insult,  and  a  mockery. 
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Part  3.     The  cune  of  evil  rulers  after  the  rejection  of  ChriU, 
Ch.  11 :  1^-end. 

15.  "  And  Jehovah  said  to  me, 

Again,  take  to  thee  the  implemeDts  of  a  foolish  shepherd. 

16.  For  behold  !  I  raise  up  a  shepherd  ia  the  land. 
The  perishing  will  he  not  visit. 

The  straying  will  he  not  sedc  out. 

The  wounded  will  he  not  heal. 

The  feeble  will  he  not  nourish. 

And  the  flesh  of  the  fat  ones  will  he  eat 

And  their  hoofs  will  he  break  off. 

17.  Wo  to  the  worthless  shepherd,  forsaking  the  flock ! 
A  sword  upon  his  arm ! 

And  upon  his  right  eye ! 

His  arm  shall  surely  be  withered. 

And  his  right  eye  shall  surely  be  blind." 

These  verses  describe  a  second  symbolic  action,  in  which 
the  prophet  predicts  the  curse  of  evil  rulers  by  taking  the  im- 
plements of  a  foolish  shepherd.  What  these  were,  we  are 
not  told,  but  they  were  doubtless  implements  calculated  to 
injure  and  destroy,  rather  than  to  benefit  the  flock.  He  thus 
declared  that  after  rejecting  their  rightful  Liord,  God  would 
send  upon  them  wicked  and  cruel  rulers,  who  would  waste 
and  scatter  them. 

y.  15.  <<  Again,"  seems  to  be  spoken  to  the  prophet  and 
to  summon  him  to  the  resumption  of  those  symbolical  actions 
that  were  connected  with  the  predictions,  and  that  now  were 
to  express  a  new  state  of  facts. 

y.  16.  <<  The  shepherd  in  the  land,"  is  of  course  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  individual,  but  as  representing  the  ruling  power, 
in  whomsoever  vested.  The  characteristics  of  that  power 
would  be  neglect,  greediness  and  cruelty.  The  perishing, 
straying,  wounded  and  feeble,  who  needed  his  aid  would  be 
neglected,  whilst  the  fat  ones  would  be  devoured,  and  adding 
cruelty  to  greed,  their  very  hoofs  would  be  broken  off. 

y.  17  declares  that  these  rulers  themselves  should  not  escape, 
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bat  the  arm  that  oppressed  should  be  palsied,  and 'the  eye  that 
eoveted  should  be  blinded. 

The  reference  here  seems  mainly,  though  not  exclusively 
to  be  to  the  Romans.  They  were  the  rulers,  but  not  the  only 
rulers  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  were  at  once  rapacious, 
proud  and  cruel,  and  they  thronged  like  vultures  to  batten  on 
the  yet  quivering  flesh  of  the  dying  commonwealth.  But 
they  in  turn  were  assailed  by  others,  and  it  is  by  overlooking 
the  very  exactness  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
phecy that  the  query  has  been  raised  about  their  significance. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  an  incongruity  in  the  change  of  punish- 
ment predicted,  the  first  words  declaring  that  it  shall  be  the 
sword  and  the  next  that  it  shall  be  palsy  and  blindness.  But 
this  will  vanish  the  moment  we  look  at  the  exact  facts  of  the 
case.  Rome  like  some  old  lion  who  had  ravaged  for  many 
years,  when  his  eye  grew  dim  and  his  arm  grew  weak,  lay 
down  to  die.  And  it  was  precisely  then  that  in  addition  to 
this  internal  feebleness  there  came  upon  them  from  the  forests 
of  the  North,  the  sword,  and  thus  there  was  literally  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  this  passage.  The  sword  of  the  barbarian  was 
added  to  her  own  blinded  and  palsied  weakness,  and  thus  judg- 
ment inflicted  in  exact  accordance  with  the  words  of  this  pro- 
phecy. God  often  uses  instruments,  which  he  afterwards 
throws  into  the  fire. 

This  chapter  is  fraught  with  practical  lessons,  that  have 
suggested  themselves  in  the  exposition,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. It  shows  that  sin  is  always  folly,  and  the  sinner  al- 
ways a  fool,  for  he  secures  the  great  evil  of  punishment  in 
exchange  for  the  small  good  of  gratification,  and  always  there- 
fore makes  a  fool's  bargain.  It  also  shows  that  wicked  rulers 
are  a  curse  of  God  for  the  sins  of  a  wicked  nation,  and  hence 
that  politics  and  religion  can  never  be  separated,  however 
widely  and  wisely  men  may  separate  church  and  state.  It 
also  shows  that  God  will  bear  with  the  wicked  long,  but  that 
there  is  a  point  where  the  silken  cords  of  his  long-suflering 
forbearance  will  snap,  and  allow  the  crushing  weight  of  Al- 
mighty wrath  to  descend  in  fearful  ruin.     It  also  shows  that 
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none  can  vej^t  Ohrist  with  impnnity.  Even  the  Jews,  who 
did  it  ^'ignorantly  in  unbelief,"  paid  a  terrible  penalty  for 
their  crime,  and  ''  if  these  things  be  done  in  a  green  tree  what 
shall  be  done  in  a  dry  ?" 

Chaptsr  12. 

Future  blesstngi  to  Judah*    V.  1-9. 

1.  ''  A  Burden.    The  word  of  Jehovah  upon  Israel* 
Saith  JehoTah,  who  stretches  the  Heavensy 
And  establishes  the  earth, 
And  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within  him. 
.  2.  Behold !  I  make  Jerusalem  a  threshold  of  shaking 
To  all  nations  round  about* 
And  also  upon  Judah  shall  it  be» 
In  the  sieg^e  against  Jerusalem. 

3.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day, 

I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  stone  of  burden  to  all  the  nations, 

All  who  lift  it  up  shall  surely  gash  themselves. 

And  there  shall  be  gathered  against  her  all  people  of  the  earth. 

4.  In  that  day,  saith  Jehovah, 

I  will  smite  every  horse  with  affright. 

And  his  rider  with  madness, 

And  upon  the  house  of  Judah  will  I  open  my  eyes. 

And  every  horse  of  the  nations  will  I  smite  with  blindness. 

5.  And  the  princes  of  Judah  say  in  their  hearts. 
My  strength  {is)  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
In  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  their  Ood. 

6.  In  that  day  I  will  make  the  princes  of  Judah 
As  a  pan  of  fire  among  faggots, 

And  as  a  torch  of  fire  in  a  sheaf. 

And  they  shall  consume  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 

All  the  nations  round  about. 

And  Jerusalem  shall  yet  sit  in  her  own  place  in  Jerusalem. 

7.  And  Jehovah  shall  help  the  tents  of  Judah  first. 
That  the  glory  of  the  bouse  of  David, 

And  the  glory  of  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem, 
May  not  be  magnified  over  Judah. 

8.  In  that  day  Jehovah  will  protect  the  dweller  in  Jerusalem, 
And  the  feeble  among  them  in  that  day  shall  be  as  David, 
And  the  house  of  David  as  Grod, 

As  the  angel  of  Jehovah  before  them. 

9.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day 

I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  nations 
Who  come  up  against  Jerusalem." 
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This  cJiapler  ushers  in  a  s«t  of  facts  oVer  which  there 
hangs  some  obscurity,  both  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
refer  and  the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  They  are  placed  sab> 
sequent  to  the  rejection  of  Christ,  and  yet  they  seem  to  refer 
to  a  time  yet  future,  and  to  represent  the  rejection  of  Christ 
as  not  a  hopeless  alienation  from  God.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  events  here  predicted  are  yet  future. 
The  persons  referred  to  are  we  believe  the  people  of  Ood,  the 
New  Testament  succession  of  the  theocracy,  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  as  it  existed  in  the  Jewish  economy.  This  brings  this 
prophecy  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  is  de- 
signed to  trace  out  the  historic  course  of  the  covenant  people 
^wn  to  the  time  when  the  unbelieving  Jewish  element  was 
to  be  eliminated,  and  onward  to  the  period  when  it  should  be 
restored  in  penitence  and  faith  to  the  one  living  church  of 
the  living  God. 

Y.  1.  The  word  maaaah^  (burden,)  is  usually,  if  not  alp 
ways,  prefixed  as  a  title  to  threatening  prophecies,  as  if  to  io* 
dicate  the  weight  of  wrath  that  they  embosomed  in  their  dark 
clouds.  Although  the  drift  of  this  prophecy  is  consoling,  yet 
k  is  not  wholly  so,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  predictions  are 
threatenings  of  evil  to  the  enemies  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  words  '*  upon  Israel"  are  supposed  by  Hengstenberg  to 
indicate  Israel  as  the  object  of  the  threatening  predictions 
that  follow.  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes  being  taken  as  typical  of 
the  enemies  of  the  chosen  people;  This  view  is  favored  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  subsequent  promises  are  made  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  none  to  Israel.  It  is  however  not  at  all 
an  obvious  or  usual  sense  of  the  words,  though  the  sense  thus 
expressed  is  the  real  object  of  the  prophecy,  viz.,  comfort  to 
the  people  of  God  by  the  assurance  that  their  enemies  should 
all  be  destroyed. 

The  language  describing  God's  attributes  here  is  peculiar. 
It  is  not  who  hath  stretched  the  heavens,  Sec,  but  who  is  now 
stretching  them,  and  by  a  ceaseless  exertion  of  his  power  up* 
holding  the  great  ongoings  of  the  universe.     The  Bible  is 
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ignorant  of  that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  God  has  crea-* 
ted  the  universe  and  wound  up  its  machinery  like  a  clock,  and 
then  left  it  to  run  on  by  its  own  inherent  energies.  From 
moment  to  moment  he  is  exerting  his  power  in  maintaining  the 
movements  of  visible  things.  The  argument  is  that  God 
is  doing  all  these  mighty  works,  and  hence  will  be  able  to 
do  less  mighty,  and  that  as  he  has  not  excluded  himself  from 
his  creation,  he  is  able  to  do  all  that  he  has  promised.  It  is 
therefore  a  most  fitting  introduction. 

y.  2.  The  word  saph  is  usually  translated  cup,  but  the 
more  common,  if  not  the  only  proper  meaning,  is  <<  threshold," 
and  as  the  same  figure  essentially  is  used  in  v.  3,  it  is  most 
appropriate  here.  The  meaning  is  that  when  the  nations  as- 
•ail  Jerusalem  they  shall  find  a  crash  of  ruin  falling  upon 
them,  just  like  the  man  who  on  entering  the  house  finds  the 
threshold  to  give  way  under  his  feet,  bringing  down  the  build- 
ing in  ruins  upon  his  head.  The  phrase  <<upon  Judah  shall 
it  be,"  d&c,  is  a  diiSicult  one,  but  seems  to  mean  that  Judah 
shall  be  involved  in  the  evils  of  the  siege  against  Jerusalem, 
j.  e.,  that  the  evil  shall  be  general,  so  that  all,  even  the  most 
remote  shall  feel  it. 

y.  3  declares  that  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  church 
to  overthrow  her  shall  be  futile  and  injurious  only  to  them- 
selves. It  shall  be  like  some  huge  rock,  the  efforts  to  raise 
which  only  wound  and  bruise  the  hand  of  him  who  makes 
the  attempt. 

y.  4  drops  this  metaphor,  and  as  cavalry  was  in  ancient 
warfare  a  very  important  arm  of  attack,  and  one  which  the 
Jewish  people  feared,  God  promises  so  to  confound  the  horse 
and  his  rider  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  injury  to  the 
chosen  people,  to  whom  under  the  phrase,  <<  I  will  open  ray 
eyes,"  the  supervision  and  protection  of  God  is  promised. 
He  had  seemed  to  slumber  or  to  close  his  eyes  upon  and  for- 
get them,  but  now  he  will  bestow  upon  them  special  attention 
and  protection.  A  distinction  is  evidently  made  between 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  or  the  province  and  the  metropolis,  but 
what  is  the  exact  fact  alluded  to  by  this  distinction,  in  the 
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fotiire,  we  cannot  tell.  It  implies  a  difference  of  privilege 
and  of  strength  among  the  people  of  God,  corresponding  to 
the  difference  between  a  residence  within  the  fortified  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  hallowed  shadow  of  the  temple,  and  a  resi- 
dence in  the  less  holy  and  less  secure  regions  of  the  country. 

Y.  5  brings  out  this  distinction  more  emphatically.  There 
are  several  grammatical  difficulties  about  this  verse,  but  the 
most  natural  course  seems  to  be  to  take  amisa  as  a  noun  in 
apposition  with  yosh^be  yrushfilayim^  and  bayehovah  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  connection  asserted  by  this  apposition.  The 
meaning  then  would  be,  that  the  princes  of  Judah  (who  speak 
for  the  people)  recognise  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  place  of 
God's  special  manifestation,  as  the  source  from  which  their 
strength  is  to  come,  and  yet  as  only  the  medium  of  transmis- 
sion,  the  strength  itself  residing  at  last  only  in  Jehovah.  The 
general  fact  predicted  seems  to  be  that  cordial  union  of  all 
portions  of  the  church  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that 
will  give  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exertion  of  God's  power  in 
delivering  and  blessing  his  people. 

y.  6  intimates,  that  because  of  the  meek  acknowledgment 
of  subordination  made  by  the  province,  they  who  humbled 
themselves  shall  be  exalted,  and  the  province  should  be  made 
the  instrument  of  delivering  the  metropolis,  and  should  con- 
sume the  enemies  assembled  against  the  church  as  a  pan  of 
coals  sets  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  faggots,  or  a  torch  consumes  a 
sheaf  of  straw.  Jerusalem  sitting  "  in  her  own  place,"  de- 
scribes a  settled  and  secure  state  of  things  in  the  church, 
which  should  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  these  feebler 
and  humbler  instrumentalities,  the  princes  of  Judah. 

T.  7  assigns  the  reason  for  the  preference  given  to  the  hum^ 
bier  agencies,  it  is  to  prevent  all  swelling  of  pride,  and  show 
that  God  and  not  man  is  the  source  of  this  deliverance,  and 
^so  to  prevent  the  more  favored  from  looking  down  contemp- 
tuously on  the  less  favored.  The  "  tents  of  Judah,"  in  their 
insecurity  and  lowliness  are  placed  in  contrast  with  the  lofty 
jnouotains  of  Jerusalem.     As  these  privileges  were  likely  to 
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produce  pride,  God  would  bestow  the  honor  of  this  deliver- 
ance, as  well  as  the  first  possession  of  it,  on  those  who  were 
less  favored  externally  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  holjr  city. 
Such  has  been  his  plan  in  the  past,  and  such  it  is  here  de- 
clared it  will  be  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  future,  the  weak 
things  shall  confound  the  mighty,  and  the  things  that  are  not, 
bring  to  naught  things  that  are,  in  order  that  no  flesh  may 
glory  in  his  presence. 

V.  8  declares  that  this  favor  shall  not  be  restricted  to  the 
lowly  and  less  favored,  lest  it  might  generate  the  very  evil  it 
was  designed  to  avoid,  but  that  all  portions  of  the  church 
should  be  visited  and  blessed.  The  highest  earthly  type  of 
might  and  glory  to  the  Jew  was  David,  and  the  highest  hea- 
venly was  the  Jehovah  angel,  the  divine  messenger  who  led 
them  through  the  desert.  These  are  taken  as  the  standards 
of  comparison  to  describe  this  future  glory.  The  weakest  of 
the  future  shall  be  equal  to  the  strongest  of  the  past,  whilst 
the  strong  ("the  house  of  David'')  shall  be  as  God,  namely 
as  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  There  is  no  reason  for  taking  elo^ 
him  in  any  other  than  its  usual  sense,  expressing  the  abstract 
notion  of  Deity,  whilst  yehovah,  and  especially  malak  yeho^ 
vah,  expresses  that  concrete  and  manifested  form  of  divinity, 
that  was  most  significant  to  the  Jew.  The  apposition  here  is 
another  proof  that  the  angel  of  the  covenant  is  a  divine  per- 
son. 

V.  9  declares  in  general  terms  the  destruction  of  all  the 
enemies  that  shall  combine  against  the  church,  here  symbol- 
ised by  Jemsalem. 

As  the  events  predicted  here  are  yet  future,  it  were  unwise 
4o  dogmatise  in  regard  to  their  exact  nature.  The  general 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  there  shall  be  hereafter  a  wide  and 
formidable  combination  of  enemies  against  the  church,  that 
Ood  shall  deliver  her,  not  by  the  instruments  to  which  she 
has  looked,  but  by  others,  of  the  humbler  and  obscurer  part, 
and  that  this  deliverance  should  be  accompanied  by  cordial 
union  of  affection  among  all  portions  of  the  church  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  vast  accession  of  strength  to  every  portion  of  it, 
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and  by  complete  orerthrow  of  her  enemies.  This  sreat  atrug^ 
gle  yet  before  the  church,  is  one  that  seems  to  have  loomed 
np  like  the  lurid  smoke  of  some  distant  battle  to  the  eye  of 
all  the  prophets,  from  Enoch  to  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Blessed  is  he  who  is  then  found  faithful ! 

There  is  however  another  great  event  that  is  to  accompany 
this  mighty  struggle,  which  is,  the  conversion  and  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  church  from  which  they  have  beea 
so  long  separated.  This  is  alluded  to  and  implied  in  the  re* 
maining  verses  of  this  chapter  and  the  opening  verses  of  the 
succeeding. 

Future  repentance  and  hleuing  to  Jerusalem. 
Ch.  12 :  lO^nd. 

10.  "  And  I  pour  out  upon  the  bouse  of  David, 
Aod  upon  the  lohabitaDts  of  Jerusaleuiy 

A  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication, 

And  they  look  upon  me,  whom  they  pierced, 

Aod  they  lament  for  him«  as  the  lamenting  of  an  only  child, 

And  they  mourn  for  him,  as  the  mourning  of  a  first*born. 

11.  And  in  that  day  the  mouruing  shall  be  great  in  Jerusalem, 
As  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  vale  of  Megiddo. 

12.  And  the  laud  mourns,  family  by  family  apart, 

The  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart  and  their  wives  apart. 
The  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart  and  their  wives  apart, 

13.  The  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart  and  their  wives  apart, 
The  family  of  the  house  of  Shimei  apart  and  their  wives  apart, 

14.  All  the  remaining  families, 

Family  by  family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart. 

V.  10.  There  is  here  predicted  a  great  spiritual  blessing 
from  God  on  the  church,  but  contemplated  mainly  as  now  con- 
tainiiig  the  penitent  Jews.  '*  A  spirit  of  grace,  and  suppHca- 
tion,"  is  an  out|)ouring  of  the  spirit  of  God,  that  awakens 
gracious  affections  and  leads  the  heart  to  prayer.  The  spirit 
of  prayer  is  the  gauge  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  and  the  mercury 
whose  rise  or  fall  is  an  unerring  test  of  the  state  of  the  churciu 

In  this  mighty  revival  that  shall  take  place  in  the  futurei 
there  will  be  much  prayer  and  much  penitence.     This  peoit 
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18  giren  here  to  the  recovered  Jews.  <<  They  shall  look  on 
me  wfacnai  they  have  pierced."  As  Ood  is  here  the  spedcer. 
Ibis  passage  has  always  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews, 
for  bow  could  Qod  be  pierced  ?  The  only  fact  that  explains 
it  is  that  which  they  have  not  yet  admitted,  that  they  have 
crucified  and  Main  that  prince  of  peace,  who  was  Ood  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh.  As  soon  as  tiiey  admit  this  fact  they  will 
see  the  consistency  of  the  passage,  and  will  mourn  the  guilt 
0f  their  fathers  in  crucifying  the  incarnate  son,  and  their  owa 
guilt  in  so  long  rejecting  him. 

John  19  :  37  refers  this  passage  to  the  piercing  of  Christ's 
side,  but  as  this  was  the  act  of  a  Roman  soldier  and  not  of 
the  Jewish  people,  it  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy.  It  refers  to  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  affirms  that  then  the  Jews  will  admit  what  heretofore 
they  have  rejected,  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah.  There  is 
a  change  of  person  from  the  first  to  the  third,  which  is  not 
unusual  with  the  prophets,  (see  Nordheimer's  Grammar,  ^  768, 
1,  6,)  and  which,  in  view  of  what  was  to  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  speaker,  was  highly  appropriate. 

When  their  eyes  were  open  to  see  what  they  had  done,  they 
would  mourn.  The  bitterness  of  this  mourning  is  described 
by  two  ilhistrations,  a  private  and  a  public.  The  private  is 
the  grief  that  a  parent  feels  at  the  loss  of  a  first  born  and  an  only 
child.  The  bitterness  of  this  agony  in  any  parent  is  a  most 
vivid  image  of  sorrow,  but  to  a  Jew,  with  his  passion  for  poste- 
rity, and  his  impression  of  disgrace  and  curse  connected  with 
childlessness,  this  illustration  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
that  could  be  used. 

V.  11  expresses  the  public  example  of  sorrow,  and  it  woe 
the  most  expressive  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
death  of  the  good  Josiah  was  the  darkest  and  saddest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  for  it  was  the  quenching  of 
all  hope.  He  was  a  link  of  bright  memories  in  the  past,  and 
bright  hopes  in  the  future,  and  when  he  fell,  and  fell  tmder 
tfie  displeasure  of  God,  it  was  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost. 
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It  was  like  the  death  of  Hampden  in  the  English  history,  or 
like  what  the  death  of  Washington  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
reyolution  would  hare  been  in  oiir  own,  a  calamity  that  would 
bav^e  wrung  a  wail  of  agony  and  despair  from  a  whole  people. 

¥.  12-14  describes  the  universality  of  this  mourning.  It' 
sboold  extend  to  every  family,  and  erery  individual,  leading 
each  one  to  retire  alone  and  weep.  The  selection  of  names 
seems  designed  to  express  the  fact  that  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  this  mourning  should  extend.  David  and  Levi 
express  the  kingly  and  priestly  orders,  or  the  civil  and  eccle- 
sisBtical,  whilst  Nathan,  who  was  •not  the  prophet,  but  a  de- 
•eendant  of  David,  (see  2  Sam.  5 :  14,  Luke  3:31,)  and  Shi<^ 
mei,  wtho  was  a  descendant  of  Levi,  (see  Numb.  3  :  18,  21,). 
carry  the  lamentation  to  the  remoteat  members  of  thees  tW'#. 
great  orders. 

The  general  fact  here  predicted  is  a  mighty  revival  of  relink 
gion,  the  prominent  mourners  and  penitents  in  whick  shaul4» 
be  the  converted  children  of  those  who  had  slain  the  Locd  o(- 
life,  though  a  revival  which  should  perviado  the  entire  duuch,^ 
and  penetrate  to  every  house  and  every  heart.  The  marks  of 
this  revival  should  be  a.  spirit  of  prayer,  and  of  penitence,  an4 
s(»row  for  the  great  sin  of  unbelief  in  so  long  and  so  cnieUy 
rejecting  the  blessed  and  crucified  Saviour. 
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ART.  IV. 

The  Analogy  of  ReligioD»  Natural  and  Rerealed,  to  the  Constitutioo  and 
Course  of  Nature.  To  which  are  added  Two  brief  Dissenatioos :  I.  Oa 
Personal  Ideutity ;  II.  Oa  the  Nature  of  Virtue ;  by  Joseph  Butler,  D.  C* 
L.t  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham :  With  an  Aocouut  of  the  Character  and 
Writiogs  of  tbt  Author,  by  Samuel  Halifax,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  285,  Broad- 
way.   8fo. 

This  is  a  cheap  re-print  of  (he  old  and  familiar  edition  of  Bat* 
ler's  Analogy,  and  is  apparently  designed  as  a  stock  book  for  tbo 
trade.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it ;  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  it  to  especial  favor.  It  does  well  enough  to  sell,  for 
it  is  the  genuine  article ;  and  it  may  figure  advantageously  in 
day-books  and  ledgers ;  but  the  only  good  reason  for  its  pub- 
lication is  one  of  the  mysteries  revealed  solely  to  those  initia- 
ted in  the  worshipful  craft  of  the  bibliopoles.  Whoever  pur- 
chases it  obtains  Butler's  Analogy  ;  whoever  does  not,  suffers 
no  deprivation,  if  he  possesses,  or  can  buy  or  borrow  any  oth- 
er copy.  It  is  issued  without  any  date  to  determine  either  its 
age  or  the  suitable  duration  of  its  career ;  but,  having  no  spe- 
cial value  now,  it  is  launched  into  being  with  the  prospect  of 
maintaining  its  present  worth  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  cir- 
culates like  a  foundling  through  the  streets,  having  neither 
godfather  nor  godmother,  neither  baptism  nor  registry^  being 
indubitably  a  live  book,  but  without  friends,  known  relatives, 
or  authentication.  Any  stick  by  the  road-side,  says  my  Lord 
Bacon,  will  make  a  fagot  to  burn  a  fore-doomed  martyr ;  and, 
on  a  like  principle,  even  this  imprint,  which  has  no  particular 
distmction,  and  no  fixed  place  in  time,  may  serve  our  purpose, 
and  afford  a  loose  occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
analogical  reasoning  in  general,  on  its  applicability  to  theolog- 
ical demonstrations,  and  on  its  employment  by  Bishop  Butler, 
in  his  celebrated  work.  The  very  absence  of  all  peculiarities 
may,  perhaps,  render  this  edition  more  appropriate  for  our  par^ 
ticular  design,  as  it  relieves  us  from  any  obligation  to  turn 
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aside  from  onr  direct  course  to  notice  specific  excellences  or 
defects,  and  enables  us  to  limit  our  observations  to  the  general 
subject  which  we  propose  to  discuss. 

It  was  our  earnest  desire,  indeed,  to  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  dissertation  the  titles  of  two  late  editions  of  consider- 
able but  dissimilar  merit ;  the  one,  comprising  both  the  Anal- 
ogy and  Butler's  Sermons,  published  in  the  elegant  series  of 
Bohn's  standard  library  ;  the  other,  containing  the  Analogy 
alone,  carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  by  the  late  Doctor  Em- 
ory, and  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crooks.  But  after  many 
inquiries  among  the  bookstores  in  Richmond,  we  were  unable 
to  find  a  copy  of  either  in  that  city.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  if  this  classic  of  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  and  the  Christian 
is  estimated  there  at  the  same  value  which  it  bears  every- 
where else,  it  is  ordinarily  read  with  entire  indifference  to 
those  extrinsic  aids  which  are  so  necessary  to  facilitate  its 
suitable  appreciation. 

There  are  few  works,  however,  whose  settled  reputation  is 
more  disproportionate  to  the  study  and  attention  actually  be- 
stowed upon  iL  Its  celebrity  gives  it  currency  everywhere! 
and  its  currency  inch'nes  even  its  readers  to  dispense  with  ex- 
amination. It  is  a  standard  work,  an  acknowledged  authority : 
it  is  read  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  sometimes  with  a  vague 
design  of  unconsciously  undergoing  a  salutary  mental  discip- 
line from  its  perusal,  but  too  rarely  with  a  steady  and  delib- 
erate effort  to  master  the  true  scope  of  the  argument,  to  deter- 
mine the  range  and  validity  of  its  logic,  and  to  appropriate  its 
valuable  results.  The  book  had  long  since  attained  to  that 
icy  sublimity  of  fame,  from  which  it  towers  in  unapproached 
magnificence  over  the  surrounding  world,  and  glitters  like  hard 
and  impenetrable  crystal,  in  the  thin  air  of  its  lofty  elevation ; 
a  spectacle  to  be  admired  and  lauded,  but  to  the  majority  of 
its  votaries  scarcely  a  serviceable  reality,  to  be  handled,  used, 
and  applied.  It  deserves  unquestionably  the  very  high  posi- 
tion which  it  has  won ;  not  one  word  of  praise  bestowed  up- 
on it  by  others  will  be  contested  by  us ;  but  it  deserves  a 
different  treatment  from  that  which  it  usually  receives ;  for  it 
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merits  the  intelligent  regard  and  easy  commanion  which  bind 
friend  to  friend,  and  the  disciple  to  the  teacher,  and  not  the 
distant  homage  which  is  paid  to  the  veiled  majesty  of  oriental 
despots.  The  style  of  Butler,  it  is  true,  is  awkward,  ungainly, 
and  repulsive ;  his  expression  is  rough  and  inelegant ;  his  sen- 
tences intricate,  gnarled,  and  disjointed;  but  a  clear  and  equable 
stream  of  deep  thought  flows  smoothly  on  beneath  this  turbid 
volume  of  words,  and  speaks  to  the  mind  of  the  attentive  rea- 
der a  plainer  language  than  it  utters  to  the  ear.  The  obscurity 
and  difficulty  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion  have  been  often  noted, 
but  these  defects  are  only  on  the  surface  ;  they  may  retard  or 
repel  the  student  of  the  mere  letter,  but  they  do  not  infect 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  or  prevent  its  ready  apprehension.  In- 
deed, a  very  simple  rule  for  the  easy  intelligence  of  the  book 
suggests  itself  to  us.  It  consists  in  paying  less  regard  to  what 
is  said  than  to  what  is  meant  by  the  author.  The  style  of 
Bishop  Butler  was  formed  and  adopted  at  a  time  when  theol-' 
ogy  and  other  recondite  sciences  had  scarcely  learnt  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  and  before  they  had  condescended 
to  seek  popularity  by  the  arts  of  expression.  It  neither  befit- 
ted the  earnest  simplicity  of  Butler's  own  nature,  nor  the  hab- 
its of  his  day,  to  seek  from  adventitious  aids  an  interest  refused 
to  graver  considerations.  He  had  a  serious  lesson  to  inculcate, 
an  important  truth  to  develope.  To  that  task  he  devoted 
his  whole  energies,  rejecting  the  meretricious  graces  which 
might  have  secured  a  more  numerous  crowd  of  admirers,  bat 
might,  at  the  same  time,  have  hidden  the  important  substance 
eft  his  argument  beneath  the  unimportant  attractions  of  the 
ibrm.  Still,  the  ruggedness  of  his  expression  has  rendered  it 
expedient  to  assist  the  sluggish  negligence  of  later  students 
by  various  contrivances.  Sometimes  the  work  is  most  inap- 
propriately converted  into  a  school-book,  and  the  learner's  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of  rati- 
ocination by  a  series  of  methodic  questions,  which  break  the 
closely  concatenated  texture  of  the  whole  into  a  succession  of 
disconnected  chunks  of  doctrine.  More  flrequently  an  analy- 
sis is  resorted  to,  which  is  an  admirable  aid  and  exercise  to 
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a  logical  mind  capable  of  dispensing  with  it,  but  which  is 
harsh,  dry,  and  indigestible  to  most  of  our  hasty  readers.  Like 
a  map  of  a  strange  country,  it  exhibits  concisely  and  at  a  sin- 
gle glance  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the  separate  parts,  but 
without  giving  any  adequate  insight  into  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  whole,  except  to  those  who  derive  from  other  stud- 
ies the  knowledge  which  it  may  render  more  orderly  and  precise. 
Bat  the  chief  and  inevitable  defect  of  an  analysis  of  Butler's 
Analogy  is,  that  it  can  only  exhibit  the  skeleton  of  the  log- 
ical sequences  and  successions  of  the  argument,  and  must  omit 
the  illustration  of  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  work, 
which  is  its  masterly  and  sober  employment  of  a  very  seduc- 
tive mode  of  reasoning,  without  ever  being  betrayed  by  any 
alturements  into  transcending  the  narrow  range  of  the  legiti- 
mate application  of  analogy.  It  is  this  important  characteris- 
tic ^which  alone  we  propose  to  illustrate  in  our  subsequent 
remarks.  But  to  do  so  with  propriety  or  effect,  it  is  necessa- 
ry, iu  the  first  instance,  to  obtain  a  just  comprehension  of  the 
natare  of  analogical  reasoning,  its  merits,  its  limits,  and  its  de- 
fects ;  and  in  the  next,  to  determine  the  degree  of  its  applica- 
bility to  theological  subjects  ;  then,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive 
how  far  Butler  was  justified  in  its  employment  as  a  criterion  of 
truth  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  religion  which 
he  discusses. 

Analogy  may  be  applied  to  deductive  reasoning,  but  it  is 
ordinarily  a  species  of  induction,  which  infers  a  general  law 
from  a  special  and  partial  agreement  between  difierent  partic- 
nlars.  Like  the  examples  recommended  and  illustrated  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  repeated  in  daily  conversation 
without  any  determination  of  their  exact  value  in  argumenta- 
tion, it  is  concerned  only  with  probable  conclusions,  and  can 
never  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  strict  demonstration.  It 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that,  where  tiungs  dissimilar  are 
similar  iu  part,  there  must  be  a  common  cause  or  common  law 
for  that  partial  agreement ;  and,,  hence,  it  either  infers  the  edm- 
moQ  law  from  the  several  accordant  instances,  or  transfers  to- 
ooe  of  these  the  operation  of  the  law  already  recognized  ar 
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applicable  to  the  others.  The  basis  of  the  whole  procedure 
is  hypothelical ;  the  result,  therefore,  will  necessarily  be  con- 
tingent and  uncertain ;  and,  if  not  contrived  with  cautious 
skill,  it  will  be  arbitrary  also.  Analogy,  accordingly,  can  on- 
ly furnish  probable  grounds  for  a  reasonable  belief,  which  must 
derive  its  assurance  from  some  other  source,  or  else  remain 
merely  an  opinion ;  it  can  never  justify  an  absolute  and  set- 
tled conviction,  independently  of  other  evidence.  It  thus  ap- 
pertains to  that  type  of  reasoning,  which  has  been  termed  by 
Aristotle  and  his  followers,  dialectical,*  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  alone  demonstrative,  and,  consequently,  alone 
strictly  logical.  It  authorizes  a  probable,  not  a  certain  conclu- 
sion :  it  may  confirm  or  illustrate  a  doctrine  already  enter- 
tained ;  it  may  facilitate  its  reception,  explain  its  import,  or 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  feelings;  but  it  can  never  afford 
any  absolute  proof  of  its  truth.  It  is  consequently  restricted 
in  its  legitimate  employment  to  those  cases  where  higher  ev- 
idence is  already  accorded,  though  not  of  a  logical  character, 
or  where  higher  logical  evidence  is  unattainable,  or  where  it 
is  unnecessary. 

This  limitation  of  the  employment  of  analogy  must  be  more 
particularly  developed  and  explained.  In  all  matters  connec- 
ted with  faith,  where  truths  are  received  in  obedience  to  a  su- 
perior authority,  or  in  consequence  of  an  obligation  to  believe, 
and  are  accepted  either  from  an  unfailing  confidence  in  the 
teacher,  or  an  instinctive  appetency  for  their  adoption  in  the 
learner,  the  conviction  entertained  rests  upon  sentiments,  not 
upon  reasons.  The  belief  is  the  fruit  of  feeling,  not  the  pro- 
duct of  the  intellect.  It  is  supported  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
moral,  and  not  of  the  logical  apprehension.  It  is  reached  by 
no  logical  or  demonstrative  process,  but  by  higher,  more  in- 
explicable, and  more  indestrtictible  methods  of  procedure. 
The  subject  matter  of  belief  transcends  the  range  and  com- 
prehension of  the  human  mind,  but  not   the  orbit  of  the 

^Aristot.  Analyt.  Pr.  lib.  I,  c.  I.  David.  loterp.  X.  Catej^.  Schol.  Aria- 
tot  p.  25,  b.  19-33.  Joaonet  Italas.  cit.  Wartz.  £d.  Org.  vol.  I,  p.  18 ; 
and  Schol.  Cod.  Laurent,  cit.  ibid.  p.  17. 
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human  heart.  It  invites  belief,  but  does  not  admit  of  rigid 
proof.  Hence  faith  was  most  philosophically,  as  well  as  mosi 
religiously,  defined  by  the  Apostle  to  be  <<  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."*  In  all 
instances  which  fall  within  the  natural  domain  of  faith,  faith 
is  the  highest  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  sdbject  and 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  admit,  and  affords  an  as- 
surance  far  exceeding  any  which  can  be  reached  by  the.  de- 
monstrations of  the  reason.  Thus,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  high- 
er evidence  is  granted,  to  wit :  revelation  addressing  itself  to 
£ftith,  than  either  analogy  or  any  other  mode  of  reasoning  can 
bestow :  and  analogy  becomes  applicable  merely  to  enlighten 
the  faith,  and  clear  away  the  clouds  and  the  fumes  of  error 
which  reason  so  often  generates  to  darken  the  path  and  mis- 
lead the  footsteps  of  the  believer.  Analogy  cannot  prove  the 
points  in  question,  but  it  can  exhibit  to  the  reason  of  man  the 
reasonableness  of  the  belief  already  entertained  in  his  heart ; 
and  it  can  also  disprove  objections  by  showing  their  futility 
and  absurdity.  It  can  paralyse  the  arm  of  an  antagonist  by 
rendering  it  .apparent  that  the  weapons,  directed  against  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  must  equally  wound  the  fundamental  truths 
which  the  adversary  himself  holds,  and  is  obliged  to  maintain. 
The  reducHo  ad  absurdum,  which  analogy  so  frequently  and 
so  efficaciously  employs,  is  not  a  strictly  logical  refutation ; 
but  it  is  a  valid  bar  to  the  particular  objections  urged,  by  mani- 
festing the  untenability  of  the  objector^s  own  position,  if  he 
perseveres  in  his  warfare,  it  opposes  an  impenetrable  shield 
between  the  object  of  attack  and  the  blow  of  the  assailant ; 
and  it  arrests  and  withers  the  arm  of  the  latter,  so  that  his 
weapon  falls  powerless  from  his  hand,  or  flies  in  vain,  like  the 
spear  hurled  by  the  decrepit  Priam  against  the  youthful  Neop- 
tolemus  : 


-telumque  irobelle  sioe  ictu 


CoDJecit :  rauoo  qaod  protinns  sre  repulsam, 
Et  summo  clypei  Dequicquam  umbooe  pepeodit. 

*  Heb.  x'u  1.    Every  significaat  term  of  thit  celebrated  defiaitioo  bat  i 
prdfoand  philoeopbical  ineaoiog. 
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Analogy,  also,  furnishes  a  provisional  mode  of  procedure, 
and  justifies  a  provisional  belief  in  those  cases  where  the  n»» 
ture  of  the  subject  does  not  altogether  exclude  higher  and 
more  rigid  evidence,  but  where  such  evidence  is  not  yet  acces- 
sible. Thus,  in  the  early  stages  of  any  branch  of  science,  it  majr 
flimish  reasonable  grounds  for  the  anticipation  of  a  particular 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  thus  definitely  established,  but  may- 
be accepted  as  probable  on  this  score,  until  it  is  either  con- 
firmed or  refuted  by  further  and  stricter  testimony.  It  in- 
augurates an  hypothesis,  but  it  neither  determines  a  law  nor 
authenticates  a  fact.  It  is  a  pioneer,  which  opensa  way  through 
the  thicket  for  new  discovery,  letting  in  the  light  of  day  into 
the  dense  shades  of  the  untrodden  forest  of  possible  inquiry. 
It  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  way,  but  its  errors  may  be  correc- 
ted by  future  observation  ;  and  more  progress  is  to  be  achie- 
ved by  even  a  wrong  step  in  advance,  than  by  idly  waiting 
until  the  true  path  reveals  itself  to  us  without  an  efibrt  of  our* 
own.  Moreover,  analogy,  if  cautiously  followed,  will  always 
lead  us  in  a  direction  not  diverging  far  from  the  right :  Like 
the  second  arrow  shot  by  the  archer,  from  the  same  point,  at 
the  same  angle,  with  the  same  strength,  and  in  the  same  line 
a«  the  first,  which  hs^  been  lost,  in  order  to  find  it,  analogy 
guides  us,  if  not  exactly  to  the  spot  where  that  which  is 
slight  is  to  be  found,  at  least  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
place  where  it  is  probably  concealed,  and  thns  gives  a  definite 
scope  and  a  limited  range  to  investigations  which  would  oth- 
erwise remain  so  vague  as  to  be  hopeless  of  any  adequate  re-^ 
suit.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  function,  analo« 
gy  only  serves  to  frame  an  hypothesis.  On  this  ground^ 
those  who  have  adopted  from  Newton  the  celebrated  axiom, 
^^Jiypotheaes  non  fingo,^^  without  understanding  either  the 
sense  or  the  limitations  under  which  that  great  man  employe 
ed  the  expression,  may  reject  both  the  use  of  hypotheses,  and 
the  analogy  by  which  they  are  stiggested.  But  the  careful 
and  judicious  employment  of  hypothetical  laws  has  been  re- 
cognized as  an  indispensable  aid  by  the  most  emin^it  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  of  recent  times.     By  Kant,  by 
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Comte,  by  Sir  John  Herscbely  and  by  Prof.  Whewell,^  among 
many  others,  they  have  been  distinctly  and  explicitly  admit- 
ted as  necessary  steps  in  the  procedure  of  science,  and  cau- 
tions for  their  legitimate  introduction  have  been  laid  down* 
Indeed,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Fourth  Rule  of  Philosophizingf 
implies  the  continued,  but  not  licentious  employment  of  hy- 
pothesis, and  his  {practice  corresponded  with  this  implication. 
He  himself  characterized  his  explanation  of  the  lunar  libra- 
tions  as  a  theory,  and  it  was  termed  an  hypothesis  by  Merca- 
tor,  in  a  passage  approved  by  Sir  Isaac  himself^  Sir  John 
Herschel  points  out  the  ministrations  of  analogy  in  framing 
such  hypothese6,<^  and,  without  asserting  it  in  terms,  appears 
perfectly  aware  that  analogy  is  a  form  of  induction,  and  the 
£rst  stage  of  inductive  science.  But  analogy  merely  points 
the  way  and  indicates  the  probable  conclusion,  which  is  only 
received  provisionally,  and  must  be  established,  if  established 
at  ail,  by  further  observation,  experiment,  and  induction.  It 
does  not  prove,  it  only  suggests  a  thesis.  It  is  induction  in 
its  prknitive  and  least  perfect  form,  being  a  rapid  and  prema- 
ture induction  from  a  few  isolated  instances,  while  the  induc*- 
tion  of  strict  science  embraces  all  known  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  which  must  agree  in  their  significance,  and  excludes  the 
supposition  of  any  contradictory  fact.  The  extent  of  the 
data,  their  harmony,  and  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  in- 
stance, authorize  ultimately  a  universal  conclusion,  which  is 
afterwards  conflrmed  by  experiment.  But  analogy  in  its  sim- 
pler form,  and  in  its  ordinary  signification,  only  justifies  a  sus- 
picion or  anticipation  of  a  probable  truth,  without  demonstra- 
ting it,  and  is  merely  a  preliminary  tentative^  whose  results 
are  to  be  confirmed  or  repudiated  by  further  evidence,  as  soon 
as  other  and  higher  evidence  is  attainable. 

*Sant.  Grit,  de  la  Raison  Pure.  vol.  II,  p.  346-7.  Comte,  passim.  Her- 
aekel  Disc,  oq  Nat.  Phil.  ^  ^8,  p.  147,  Am.  ed.  Whewell  Hist,  and  Phil, 
lod.  Sciences,  passim. 

fPriDcipia,  vol.  II,  p.  4.    £d.  Glasguas,  1833. 

tPriocipia,  lib.  III9  Prop.  II,  et.  not.  Le  Seur  et  Jacquiei,  vol.  71, 
p.  53. 

^fimehel  Disc  Nat.  Phil.  ^  148, 141, 142,  pp.  114,  111. 
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Analogy  is,  moreover,  legitimate  and  applicable  in  those 
subjects  or  reasonings  where  only  probable  presumption  is  re- 
quired, and  where  stronger  and  more  conclusive  proof  is  un- 
necessary. This  occurs  in  poetry  and  oratory,  and  in  all 
reasoning,  composition,  or  conversation,  which  approximates 
to  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  type.  When  the  object  is  to  de- 
light, amuse,  or  kindle  the  mind  and  sentiments  by  unexpec- 
ted similitudes,  it  is  sufficiently  accomphshed  by  the  exposition 
of  the  partial  agreements  which  strangely  link  together  things, 
in  their  essence  or  appearance,  dissimilar.  When  persuasion 
and  not  conviction  is  designed,  the  purpose  may  be  readily 
and  agreeably  achieved  by  a  dexterous  use  of  analogy,  while 
the  most  rigidly  coherent  logic  might  fail  to  attain  the  same 
result  at  all.  Nor  is  analogy  necessarily  sophistical  or  decep- 
tive in  this  employment.  It  quickens  the  imagination,  it  viv- 
ifies the  feelings,  it  kindles  generous  emotii^ns,  and  while  it 
serves  as  an  amusement  and  recreation  to  the  mind  and  ex- 
pands its  horizon  into  new  spheres  of  thought,  it  exercises  alao 
a  felicitous  influence  on  the  heart  by  enlarging  and  stimula- 
ting its  sympathies,  atid  deepening  the  cnrrent  of  its  sentiments. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  convince  men  of  the  right ;  they 
m'ist  be  allured,  persuaded,  and  induced  to  practice  what  they 
know  or  believe  to  be  so;  and  this  enticement  is  happily  ren- 
dered by  different  applications  of  analogy.  Usually,  indeed, 
men  are  guided  more  by  their  feelings  than  their  judgment ; 
they  obey  the  dictates  of  their  passions  more  readily  than  the 
instruction  of  their  intellect ;  and  thus,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
80  far  as  action  and  life  are  concerned,  persuasion  wields  a 
more  potent  and  extended  authority  than  logical  demonstra- 
tion. In  producing  and  confirming  this  persuasion,  whether 
by  direct  or  indirect  methods,  in  poetry,  fiction,  eloquence, 
oratory;  in  preaching,  teaching,  coaxing,  illustrating,  explain- 
ing, and  advising ;  analogy  finds  a  legitimate  and  wide  field 
for  its  operation,  and  is  habitually  employed,  even  when  its 
use  is  least  suspected.  ^ 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  from  what  has  been  said,  thai 
analogy,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications,  is  incompetent  to 
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snbstantiate  the  trnth  of  any  doctrine  of  itself.  It  is  often 
an  available  substitute  for  demonstration,  rendering  services 
which  demonstration  cannot  render ;  but  it  never  is  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrative  process.  It  may  win  assent, 
but  it  cannot  necessitate  a  conclusion.  It  is  a  mode  of  rea* 
soning  which  dispenses  with  proof,  and  asks  only  credence. 
The  cogency  which  it  may  possess  is  not  derived  from  the 
forms  or  laws  of  human  thought,  but  from  the  probabilities  of 
the  subject-matter.  It  is  consequently  not  a  logical,  but  an 
extra-logical  process  ;  if  we  give  to  logic  the  narrow  range  on- 
ly to  which  it  has  been  limited  by  the  principal  logicians  since 
Persius  published,  in  1575,  at  Padua,  his  thesis  on  the  subject 
of  logic.  At  any  rate,  to  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  ana- 
logical reasoning  is  not  syllogistic,  but  dialectical. 

The  positions  laid  down  are  capable  of  full  confirmation 
and  abundant  illustration  from  the  very  highest  authorities; 
if  any  such  confirmation  were  required  in  support  of  doctrines 
so  clear  and  obvious  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic.  Kant*  exhi- 
bits the  limited  character  of  the  evidence  which  analogy  sup- 
plies, and  illustrates  the  extreme  caution  which  must  accom- 
pany its  use,  in  order  that  that  use  may  be  valid.  In  the  open- 
ing remarks  of  the  Introduction  to  his  great  work,t  Bishop 
Butler  distinctly  expresses  his  recognition  of  the  imperfect  and 
fallible  nature  of  analogy,  and  indicates  his  full  acquaintance 
with  the  fact  that  analogies  of  equal  legitimacy  may  lead  to 
contradictory  conclusions,  one  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
false.  The  first  words  which  he  utters,  in  approaching  hit 
important  thesis,  show  that  he  was  misled  by  no  vain  hope 
of  demonstrating  the  indemonstrable,  but  sought  only  for  such 
assistance  towards  the  discovery  or  apprehension  of  truth,  as 
might  be  properly  expected  from  the  employment  of  analogi- 
cal reasoning.  "  Probable  evidence,"  says  he,  "  is  essentially 
distinguished  from  demonstraiive  by  this,  that  it  admits  of 
degrees;  and  of  all  variety  of  thern,  from  the  highest  moral 
certainty,  to   the  very  lowest  presumption.     We  cannot,  in- 

*EaQt.  Crit.  du  JagemeDt,  ^  Ixxxix,  vol.  II,  p.  193-6,  Trad.  Bami. 
i  Batter's  Analogy,  lotrod.  p.  xlviii»  xiix. 
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dead,  say  a  thing  is  probably  true  upon  one  very  slight  pre* 
sumption  for  it ;  because,  as  there  may  be  probabilities  on  both 
sides  of  a  question,  there  may  be  some  against  it ;  and,  though 
there  be  not,  yet  a  slight  presumption  does  not  beget  that  de* 
gree  of  conviction,  which  is  implied  in  saying  a  thing  is  prob- 
ably true.  But  that  the  slightest  possible  presumption  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  probability,  appears  from  hence ;  that  such 
low  presumption,  often  repeated,  will  amount  even  to  moral 
certainty."  #  #  #  "  That  which  chiefly  constitutes  pro- 
bability is  expressed  in  the  word  likely,  i.  e.,  like  some  truth, 
or  true  event ;  like  it,  in  itself,  in  its  evidence,  in  some  more 
or  fewer  of  its  circumstances."  #  *  #  «  Probable  evidence, 
in  its  very  nature,  afi'ords  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  is  to  be  considered  as  relative  only  to  beings  of  linii- 
ted  capacities."  *  *  *  «  From  these  things  it  follows,  that 
in  questions  of  ^difficulty,  or  such  as  are  thought  so,  where 
more  satisfactory  evidence  cannot  bo  had,  or  is  not  seen ;  if 
the  result  of  examination  be,  that  there  appears  upon  the 
whole,  any  the  lowest  presumption  on  one  side,  and  none  on 
the  other,  or  a  greater  presumption  on  one  side,  though  in  the 
lowest  degree  greater ;  this  determines  the  question,  even  in 
matters  of  speculation ;  and  in  matters  of  practice,  will  lay 
us  under  an  absolute  and  formal  obligation,  in  point  of  pru- 
dence and  of  interest,  though  it  be  so  low  as  to  leave  the  mind 
in  very  great  doubt  which  is  the  truth."* 

There  is  here  no  attempt  to  magnify  the  functions  or  impor- 
tance of  analogy;  it  is  discreetly  estimated  at  its  just  worth, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Bishop  Butler's  argument  the 
imperfections  of  the  instrument  are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  made,  with  singular  skill,  the  strongest  of 
all  the  reasons  adduced  for  the  final  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  seeks  to  enforce. 

From  these  remarks,  especially  if  just,  as  we  believe  them 
to  be,  it  might  appear  that  the  credit  usually  ascribed  to  But- 
ler's analogy,  of  being  an  able  and  valid  assertion  of  the  truth 

*fiatler's  ADalogy,  latrod.  p.  xlviii,  xlix,  xlix-l.    Many  other  similar 
passages  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
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of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  was  undeserved  ;  and  that 
analogical  reasoning  was  an  inappropriate  and  inadequate  me* 
thod  of  establishing  the  reasonableness  of  either.  It  is  un- 
qoestionably  true,  that  neither  does  analogy  furnish  that  rigid 
and  logical  evidence  in  favour  of  religion,  which  it  is  habitu* 
ally,  bnt  too  hastily,  presumed  to  do;  nor  does  Butler's  Anal- 
ogy afford,  or  profess  to  afford,  that  demonstrative  proof,  which 
it  is  often  commended  for  rendering.  But  this  failure,  which 
constitntes  apparently  such  a  signal  defect,  is,  in  reality,  the 
highest  excellence  both  of  that  work,  and  of  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning adopted  therein.  To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  this 
paradoxical  proposition,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  applicabil- 
ity of  analogy  to  the  purposes  of  theological  disputation. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  the  clearest  thinkers  and  most 
profound  reasoners  on  the  difficult  problems  of  theology,  that 
religion  can  be  efficaciously  received  only  through  the  ope- 
ration of  faith,  and  not  by  the  conclusions  of  the  reason  alone. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  maintains  that  inductive  reasoning,  (to 
use  his  own  expression  for  the  logic  of  demonstrative  science,) 
dinainishes  or  destroys  the  merit  of  faith,  when  it  is  employed 
for  its  determination  in  the  first  instance,  but  not  when  simply 
used  for  its  illumination  and  confirmation.*  Cardinal  Caietan, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  later  schoolmen,  observes,  that  *  our 
intellect  reposes  not  in  the  evidence  of  the  sensible  truth,  but 
in  the  incomprehensible  sublimity  of  the  hidden  truth,  since, 
as  St.  Gregory  notes,  he,  who  believes  of  the  Divinity  only 
80  much  as  he  can  measure  with  his  own  understanding,  has 
an  inadequate  apprehension  of  God.'f  This  passage  is  quoted 
and  approved  by  Leibnitz,  and  accompanied  with  the  remark, 
that  Caietan  is  an  author  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 

*Cit.    Remusat.  Abeiard.    lib.  III.,  ch.  II.,  vol.  II.,  p.  204,  note. 

tQuiescit  iotellectus  noster  non  evideotia  veritatis  iospecte,  sed  altita- 
dine  ioaccessibili  reritatis  occultse,  quoniam,  at  ait  S.  Gregorius,  minus  de 
Deo  seatit,  qui  hoc  tautum  de  di^iuitate  credit,  quod  suo  iogeuio  metiri 
potest.    Comm.  io  I  Part,  Summse.    Qu.  22.    Art.  4. 

Vol.  VIII. — 15 
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ject.^  Grotius  says  that  the  extrinsic  proof  of  ChristiaDity 
given  to  us  was  less  than  it  might  have  been,  that  the  Gos- 
pel might  be  a  test,  like  the  Lydian  stone,  to  discover  those 
natures  which  admitted  of  cure.f  This  striking  observation 
is  quoted  with  approval  by  Butler  himself,  who  elsewhere  re- 
marks, that  it  is  certain  no  revelation  would  have  been  given, 
had  the  light  of  nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
Tender  one  not  wanting  and  useless.^ 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  recur  to  authorities,  however 
cogent  or  distinguished,  for  the  settlement  of  this  fundamen-* 
tal  question.  It  is  a  palpable  truth,  equally  manifest  to  the 
experience  of  the  illiterate,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  the  re- 
flecting, that  religion  must  operate  on  the  heart  and  conscience 
in  a  higher  mode  and  larger  sense  than  it  can  or  ought  to  af* 
feet  the  intellect.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  religion  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  or  the 
full  apprehension  of  rationalistic  speculation ;  and  rather  ad- 
dresses itself  to  faith  than  supports  itself  by  demonstrative 
evidence.  It  must  be  candidly  admitted  by  every  intelligent 
person,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  supernatural 
mysteries  of  revelation  cannot  be  attained  by  human  reason 
alone,  but  requires  the  lively  exercise  of  a  confiding  belief, 
inasmuch  as  it  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind* 

The  position  of  Roger  Bacon  is  irrefragable :  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  man  should  recognize  the  ultimate  truth  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  unless  especially  illumi- 
nated by  God  :<^  and  this  tenet  is  equally  incontrovertible  in  a 

^Hsec  Cajetaous,  cujus  senteDtia  taDto  digD lot  est  observalu,  quod  hie 
eiset  Antor  argumeDto  iDspicieodo  par.  De  Conform.  Fid.  cum  Rat.  (  48. 
Leibnitzii  Opera.    £d.  Dutens,  torn.  I,  p.  95. 

t  •  *  ut  ita  sermo  ETangelii  tanquam  lapis  esset  Lydius,  ad  quern 
ingenia  sanabilia  explorarentur.  De  Ver.  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  II,  cit.  Butler's 
Analogy.    Pt.  II,  ch.  VI,  p.  238. 

t  Analogy.    Pt.  II,  ch.  I,  p.  165. 

(Impossibile  enim  est  quod  homo  sciret  veritatem  creaturs  ultimam  se* 
cundum  quam  accipitur  in  scriptura,  nisi  fuerit  specialiter  a  Deo  illustra- 
tus.    Opus  Majus.  lib.  II»  c.  yiii,  p.  22. 
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modified  sense,  when  applied  to  the  proximate  truths  of  this 
relation.  It  is  impossible  that  man  should  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  duties  to  God,  without  a  revelation, 
and  without  an  exercise  of  other  faculties  than  those  which 
are  applied  to  the  discovery  of  the  truths  of  observation  and 
deduction.  These  are  points  which  are  axioms,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  chose  whose  minds  have  not  been  bewildered  and 
betrayed  by  the  intricacies  and  perplexities  of  too  refined,  and 
therefore  sophistical  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  it  to  be 
Dodoabted,  that  we  may  derive  some  aid  from  reason  in  the 
recognition  of  even  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  We  have 
cited  Roger  Bacon's  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  revelation ; 
we  assent  equally  to  the  declaration  made  by  him  in  the  same 
connection,  that  speculative  philosophy  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  creator  through  his  creatures,  and  is  competent  to  give 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.*  Only  we  make  a  wide 
distinction,  as  he  and  the  other  great  names  previously  referred 
to  have  done,  between  that  proof  which  is  illustrative,  and  con- 
firmatory of  a  truth  otherwise  received  and  established,  and 
that  proof  which  is  original,  conclusive,  demonstrative,  and 
ainfficient  of  itself  to  implant  and  compel  belief  All  religious 
evidences,  in  our  opinion,  belong  to  the  former  class;  and 
would  entirely  defeat  the  purposes  of  religion  if  they  belonged 
to  the  latter.  For,  how  could  religion  be  either  a  test  or  an 
ordeal ;  how  could  it  discipline  the  feelings  and  purify  the 
heart ;  how  could  it  try  the  reins  and  the  hearts,  even  to  give 
every  man  according  to  his  ways  and  according  to  the  fruit  of 
his  doings ;  how  could  it  do  all  this,  which  is  its  especial 
function,  if  the  commandments  of  God  were  merely  logical 
•  conclusions,  rigidly  demonstrable  and  demonstrated,  and  ne- 
cessitating the  same  implicit  acceptation  by  the  intellect  as  the 
processes  of  science,  or  the  theorems  of  geometry  ?  The  evi- 
dences of  religion  must  necessarily  appear  imperfect  in  com- 

*Fbilosophia  eoim  speculati^a  decurrit  usque  ad  cogoitioDem  creatoris 
per  creatures.  Opus  Majus.  lib.  II,  c.  vii,  p.  22.  ♦  *  Ergo  philosophia 
habet  dare  probationes  fidei  Cbristiause.  Opus  Majus.  hb,  II,  c.  viii,  p.  31. 
£d.  Yenet. 
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parison  with  scientifie  demonstrations,  in  order  to  leave  to  men 
the  option  and  the  responsibility  of  its  acceptance  or  rejection, 
and  in  order  to  allow  the  heart  free  play  in  arriving  at  its  de- 
terminations. We  may  thus  unite  with  Kant  in  regarding  the 
impenetrable  wisdom  of  God,  with  equal  veneration  for  that 
which  it  has  accorded,  and  that  which  it  has  denied  to  us  :^ 
but  we  must  cease  to  look  for  demonstrations  in  the  evidences 
of  either  natural  religion  or  Christianity,  and  must  be  careful 
not  to  vitiate  the  whole  scheme  by  expecting  that  which  its 
very  essence  precludes. 

If  these  views  of  the  relation  of  human  knowledge  and 
the  human  mind  to  the  suprasensible  mysteries  of  the  divine 
system  be  correct,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  religion  must  be  limited  to  a  purely  negative  exposi-* 
tion,  to  the  elucidation  of  obsourities  and  the  removal  of  ob- 
jections merely,  and  cannot  pretend  to  a  direct  and  positive 
demonstration,  which  must  always  be  beyond  our  reach. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  was  instinctively  recognised  by  the 
earlier  Christian  fathers,  who  gave  to  their  treatises,  written 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  the  name  of  Apologies,  not  siniply 
in  consequence  of  the  attitude  which  the- Christians  of  that 
day  occupied  with  respect  to  the  political  and  social  predomi* 
nance  of  heathenism,  but  more  peculiarly  in  obedience  to  the 
undeveloped  conviction  profoundly  entertained,  that  the  real 
proof  of  religious  truth  lay  in  the  authoritativ^e  revelation  of 
God,  and  that  human  philosophy  and  speculation  were  limited 
to  the  refutation  of  objections,  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to 
belief,  and  the  illustration  only  of  the  higher  evidence  sup- 
plied by  divine  inspiration.  A  similar  sentiment  undoubtedly 
dictated  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  by  Bishop  Butler  in 
his  Analogy,  as  is  evident  both  from  his  own  expressions  and 
from  the  character  of  his  procedure.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  absence  of  such  wise  restraint,  and 
to  the  arrogance  of  ignorance  which  would  hope  to  render  the 
rational  proof  co-equal  with  the  divine  revelation,  that  the 

*  Kant  Grit,  de  la  Raisoo  Prat.  p.  370,  Trad.  Bami. 
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Buxlem  eridetices  of  GbraCiaoity  lutre  been  eo  often  impoleat 
to  satisfy  or  confute  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel. 

The  character  of  the  eridences  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment or  defence  of  the  great  principles  of  religions  doctrine, 
necessarily  varies  with  the  different  ages  and  the  shifting 
epinions  of  the  work!  ;t  for  the  proof  offered  being  in  its  na- 
Kire  negative,  must  change  its  ground  and  its  front  with  the 
SQCcessiFe  modifications  of  the  objections  brought  against  re- 
ligion. Hence  the  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras, 
Lactantius  and  Augustine,  will  necessarily  differ  materially 
firom  tboee  of  an  Anselm  or  a  Peter  Lombard ;  and  each  of 
these  be  dissimilar  from  the  argument  followed  by  a  Pascal,  a 
Leibnitz,  a  Clarke,  or  a  Paley.  Each  great  change  in  the  in- 
tetlectual  characteristics  of  the  world  requires  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  line  of  defence  selected  for  the  maintenance  of 
Christianity.  In  our  day,  to  resume  the  old  line  of  defence^ 
is  to  fight  anew  a  battle  already  won.  We  have  new  adver- 
saries to  encounter,  new  stratagems  to  resist,  and  a  change  of 
tactics  is  thus  necessary  for  success.  But,  above  all  things,  it 
is  imperatively  required  of  the  advocates  of  Christianity  that 
tfaey  should  not  injure  their  cause,  and  expose  it  to  the  deadly 
^W8  of  the  enemy  by  professing  or  pretending  to  adduce 
such  proof  as  the  subject  will  not  admit,  and  thus  involving 
themselves  in  fallacies  which  may  be  easily  employed  for 
their  discomfiture. 

Butler  has  carefully  avoided  any  such  aberration.  He  at- 
tempts no  more  than  he  can  legitimately  hope  to  accomplish, 
and  while  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  difficulties 
and  objections  current  in  his  own  time,  his  moderation  ena- 
bled him  to  produce  a  book  of  permanent  value  and  of  great 
logical  interest.  He  rests  his  argument  not  on  the  strength  of 
the  position  of  Christianity  so  much  as  on  the  inherent  weak? 
ness  of  the  opposition  brought  against  it,  He  proposes  no 
demonstration^  and  therefore  lays  himself  open  to  no  new  at- 
tack ;  but  be  turns  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  against  them- 

t  Vide  Westmioster  Review,  Oct.  1851,  Art.  III.,  p.  36,  Am.  Ed. 
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•elresy  and  shows  that  their  conduct  and  argament  wte  alite 
unreasonable,  even  on  those  very  principles  which  they  accept 
as  fatal  to  religion.  He  renounces  for  the  time  the  authority 
of  revelation,  and  meets  them  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare  ; 
defending  Christianity  by  the  logical  application  of  those  very 
maxims  which  are  applied  in  the  daily  action  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  unbelievers,  and  which  are  sophistically  abused 
when  converted  into  argniments  against  religion.  This  course 
is  obviously  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  therefore  only  a 
negative  proof;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  Butler's  work 
with  care  in  order  to  discover  how  dexterously  and  ingeni- 
ously he  has  managed  his  weapons,  and  how  effective  they 
become  in  his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  truth. 

All  attacks  on  Christianity  proceed  upon  the  allegation  of 
the  inconsistencies  or  improbabilities  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^ 
or  of  the  events  recorded  therein ;  or  of  the  absurdity  and 
Heedlessness  of  a  revelation,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  mir- 
acles by  which  it  is  said  to  be  confirmed  ;  or  of  the  supposed 
immorality  of  the  doctrine,  or  its  want  of  harmony  with  hu« 
man  reason.  These  objections  can  be  brought  only  in  part 
against  what  has  been  called  natural  religion ;  but  this  branch 
of  the  subject  we  overlook  at  present,  both  because  few  pef*« 
sons  in  our  day  are  disposed  to  reject  it,  and  also  because  it  is 
handled  by  Bishop  Butler  mainly  as  an  inducement  and  pre* 
liminary  to  the  second  part  of  his  thesis. 

If  these  objections  be  attentively  regarded,  it  must  become 
apparent  at  once  that  they  do  not  admit  of  direct  refutation ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  promptly  admitted  that  no  positive 
and  logical  demonstration  of  the  converse  of  each  can  be 
given.  The  objections  alleged  lie  not  in  the  form  of  the  rea<^ 
soning,  but  solely  in  the  mind  and  belief  of  their  propounder. 
You  may  strengthen  by  reasoning  and  reflection  your  own 
conviction  that  there  is  neither  inconsistency  nor  improbability 
in  the  statements  of  the  Bible ;  you  cannot,  however,  by  any 
demonstration  alter  the  settled  conviction  of  another  who  be- 
lieves the  very  opposite.  You  cannot  satisfy  Strauss  of  its 
consistency,  or  Tom  Paine  of  its  probability.     The  diver* 
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gance  of  (^omis^  is  not  attribotiible  to  a  difference  of  ccmolo* 
sions  so  mach  as  to  a  primitive  and  inherent  discrepance  of 
sentiments.  In  sneh  a  case  demonstration  is  of  no  use,  there 
aie  no  common  premises  to  reason  from,  no  agreement  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  propositions  are  accepted.  The 
saofte  observations  are  equally  appropriate  to  the  other  objec* 
tioDs  enumerated.  They  are  not  to  be  reached  by  arguments 
addressed  to  the  reason  alone.  The  subjects  transcend  the 
mere  intellect,  and  are  beyond  the  forms  of  thought.  The 
particular  views  entertained  are  suggested  and  modified  by 
the  sentiments,  and  the  heart  must  be  in  some  degree  influ- 
enced before  the  reason  can  be  reached.  It  would  be  abso*- 
lately  impossible  to  prove  to  David  Hume  the  reality  of  any 
particnlar  miracle,  or  to  make  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Cirilization  acknowledge  that  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  the 
idea  of  revelation.  These  are  feats  beyond  the  capacity  of 
logic  ot  demonstration  to  perform.  All  that  can  be  expected^ 
or  should  be  desired  in  such  cases,  is  to  show  that  the  argu* 
ments  which  sustain  these  objections,  and  harden  the  erron^ 
evm  sentiments  from  which  they  spring,  are  themselves  unrea- 
sonable  and  inconclusive.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done  of 
ooght  to  be  attempted  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  sufficient 
to  render  ridiculous  and  repel  the  attacks  made  upon  out 
creed ;  it  relieves  wavering  and  weak-minded  believers  front 
the  uncertainties  by  which  they  might  have  been  alarmed  or 
overcome ;  and  it  defends  religion  from  the  aspersions  thrown 
upon  it  by  its  assailants.  If,  however,  this  task  is  to  be  ao* 
eomplished  effectually,  and  with  the  hope  of  ultimately 
changing  the  opinions  of  the  objectors  themselves,  it  must  be 
ione  by  accepting  their  principles,  their  postulates,  and  their 
logic,  by  employing  them  more  rigidly  and  cautioosly,  and 
extending  their  legitimate  conclusions,  beyond  the  circle  to 
which  they  were  originally  confined,  into  those  spheres  which 
embrace  those  topics,  which  we  seek  not  to  prove  bnt  to  ren* 
der  probable. 

Analogy  is  not  the  sole,  but  the  simplest,  the  most  intelli^ 
giUe,  and  the  most  efficacious  method  of  accomplishing  this 
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design.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  can 
denuinstrate  no  tenet,  but  can  only  render  it  reasonable  and 
probable,  and  thus  clear  away  the  obstacles  which  impede  the 
free  growth  and  exercise  of  faith.  Accepting  the  princi[des 
and  the  procedure  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  it  em- 
ploys these  for  the  exhibition  of  the  unreasonableness  of  their 
opposition,  by  showing  that  these  same  positions  carried  out 
to  their  natural  results  render  belief  more  reasonable  than  od- 
belief.  It  eventuates  in  a  balancing  of  contradictory  proba- 
bilities ;  but  as  probability  is  assumed  as  the  ground  of  rejec- 
tbn,  it  is  sufficient  to  claim  and  justify  the  acceptance  of 
religion,  if  a  stronger  probability  of  the  same  kind  can  be 
arrayed  in  its  favor.  Butler  distinctly  perceives  that  this  is 
the  true  line  of,  argument,  and  the  only  one  which  his  plan, 
his  method,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  He 
never  dreams  of  accomplishing  more  than  this,  but  by  limi- 
ting his  efforts  rigidly  to  a  moderate  and  legitimate  aim,  he 
achieves  infinitely  more  than  could  have  been  attained  by  a 
more  dogmatic  and  demonstrative  attempt. 

Analogy  proceeds  from  that  which  is  admitted  and  sop- 
posed  to  be  certainly  known,  to  that  which  is  denied  as  being 
doubtful  or  unrecognised.  Its  sole  principle  is  that  a  simi- 
larity of  result  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  similarity,  if  not  of 
an  identity  of  cause.  This  is  of  course  an  hypothesis ;  bnl 
the  supposition  is  justified  by  the  general  current  of  events 
and  by  the  daily  observation  of  men.  Analogy,  however, 
proceeds  a  step  further,  and,  if  the  cause  of  one  series  of 
events,  its  law,  or  its  reason,  is  regarded  as  known,  it  infers 
that  the  particular  cause,  law,  or  reason  of  a  corresponding 
series  must  be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  of  the  like  character,  and 
may  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  known  also.  This  is  a  s^* 
cond  stage  of  hypothesis :  in  the  first  instance  the  similaritjr 
of  the  law  was  supposed ;  in  the  second,  this  similarity  is  re<» 
stricted  to  a  known  and  particular  law.  The  reasoning  is 
legitimate  only  in  those  cases  where  a  stricter  procedure  is 
inapplicable ,-  and  only  then,  if  employed  with  the  most  se- 
date caution,  restricted  to  indubitable  analogies,  and  neveir 
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beyood  the  etlabliihiiient  of  a  presumptive  probability. 
So  t»edy  it  is  a  valid  and  poteut  iDstrumeot  for  the  defence 
and  confirmation  of  religions  truth ;  but  otherwise,  bjr  pre* 
tending  to  accomplish  too  much,  it  fails  to  reach  the  object 
which  is  attainable,  and  betrays  its  cause  into  the  hands  of  its 
adv^ersartes.  Bishop  Butler  maintains  the  difficult  position  of 
eotire  sobriety  and  moderation  with  singular  dexterity ;  while 
most  other  writers  who  have  employed  the  same  method  havo 
grossly  mistaken  its  limits  and  overlooked  its  imperfections. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  various  writers  who  have 
dilated  into  ponderous  volumes  the  narrow  thesis  of  natural 
theology. 

The  whole  argument  of  natural  theology  is  derived  from  a 
Tery  simple  analogy.  A  single  indubitable  instance  of  a  valid 
analogy  proves  its  sole  point ;  so  far  as  this  method  is  capable 
of  affording  any  proof.  The  multiplication  of  doubtful  or 
imperfect  instances,  in  default  of  one  which  is  indisputablei 
may  increase  the  probabilities  of  the  inference,  or  may  over* 
whelm  the  mind  by  the  multitudinous  array  of  apparently 
iodependent  testimonies,  but  cannot  equal  the  evidence  afford* 
ed  by  a  solitary  example  of  a  strict  analogy.  Thus  Butler's 
work  is  alone  a  stronger  argument  for  religion  than  can  be 
compressed  out  of  all  the  other  numerous  treatises  on  natural 
theology.  For  natural  theology,  as  ordinarily  conceived  and 
usually  exhibited,  attempts  too  much  and  overshoots  its  mark« 
It  appears,  or  is  presumed,  to  offer  an  adequate  substitute  for 
revelation;  human  reason  being  thus  rendered  co-ordinate 
with  a  divinely  inspired  faith,  and  revelation  itself  being  con- 
sequently rendered  unnecessary.  So  understood  and  so  re« 
ceived,  it  tends  to  produce  results,  which  justify  the  remark 
of  an  acQte  infidel,  that  natural  theology  is  the  beginning  of 
atheism.  Before  him,  indeed,  the  profound  Kant  had  declared 
it  impossible  for  natural  theology  to  furnish  any  original  proof, 
or  any  argument,  other  than  corroborative,  of  the  being  of 
God,  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  or  the  freedom  of  the  wilL 
And  yet  his  own  philosophy  did  dispense  with  the  proof  of 
these  things  from  revelation/endeavouring  to  resolve  them 
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into  postulates  a  priori  of  the  practical  reason,  whereas  the 
Critique  of  that  reason  could  legitimately  establish  merely  the 
accordance  of  the  revealed  truths,  on  these  topics,  with  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  he  himself,  with  all 
his  acuteness,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  acutenestf, 
was  partially  and  unconsciously  betrayed  into  an  error  closely 
analogous  to  that  which  he  exposed.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  room  for  doubt,  that  if  the  conclusions  of  natural  the* 
ology  are  accepted  as  any  thing  more  than  illustrations  and 
confirmations  of  revelation,  they  are  fatal  to  the  recognition 
of  the  latter,  by  introducing  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  a 
case,  wherein,  if  reason  suffice,  revelation  must  be  unnecee*> 
•ary ;  and  if  unnecessary,  then  false,  as  being  employed  with- 
out the  urgency  of  any  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  natural  theology  was  habitually 
employed  by  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  besides  the  tenets 
which  they,  in  common  with  the  moderns,  supposed  it  to  siis*> 
tain,  there  were  others,  such  as  auguries  and  divinations, 
which  it  was  equally  considered  by  them  to  support.  This 
is,  of  course,  no  objection  if  we  consider  the  evidence  which 
It  affords  to  be  merely  presumptive  and  not  demonstrative  ; 
but  it  is  a  fatal  excess,  if  we  adhere  to  the  latter  opinioa. 
There  is  hardly  anything  added,  in  either  form  or  cogency, 
by  recent  writers  to  the  arguments  of  natural  theology,  as 
exhibited  by  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  Stoic,  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Cicero,  De  natura  Deorum.  In  foct,  we  think,  that  ia 
point  of  form,  the  ancients  infinitely  surpassed  the  modem 
speculators.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  God, 
drawn  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  is  laid  down,  according 
to  the  stoic  philosophy,  as  beautifully  and  effectively  as  by 
any  later  authors.  But  that  the  argument  does  not  of  itself 
supply  any  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being, 
as  we  understand  by  God,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
stoic  disputant  proceeds  to  demonstrate  from  the  same  premi* 
ses  the  divinity  of  the  universe,  the  existence  of  an  anima 
mundi^  its  wisdom,  and  its  happiness.*  Notwithstanding  this 
•Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  II.,  c.  V.-XV. 
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dftfect,  wliich  may  be  fcwmd  in  principle  in  the  logic  ef  the 
moderns,  as  well  as  in  effect  in  that  ef  the  ancieDts,  Lord 
Brougham  was  so  much  ^mck  with  the  general  superiority  of 
the  earlier  manner  of  handling  the  subject,  that  he  remarks  : 
'<  Certainly  we  most  allow  that  those  old  writers  upon  natural 
theology,  in  the  place  which  they  assigned  to  intellectual 
phenomena,  pursued  a  more  sound  and  consistent  method  of 
philosophising  than  the  modems  have  done  when  speculating 
npon  the  same  subject. "f  Zjord  Brougham  himself,  howe^r, 
falls  into  the  common  error  of  the  majority  of  both  ancients 
and  moderns,  when  he  asserts  natuml  theology  to  be  '^  strictly 
a  branch  of  inductive  philosophy."!  He  has  neglected  the 
d&tmction  which  Bacon  draws  between  that  loose  induction 
from  casual  and  isolated  instances,  which  corresponds  with 
anidogy,  and  that  multiplied  induction  from  numerous  and 
soecessive  series  of  interdependent  data,  which  constitutes  the 
rigid  process  of  science. 

We  have  previously  remarked,  that  the  whole  argument  of 
natural  theology  springs  from  a  simple  analogy.  That  anal<> 
ogy  is,  by  a  happy  instinct,  made  the  corner-stone  of  Paley's 
popular  work,  stated  in  that  syllogistic  form,  which  most  read- 
ily lends  itself  to  apprehension  and  discussion^  it  assumes  this 
shape: 

Every  design  indicates  a  designer. 

Many  of  the  pheoomeDaof  nature  indicate  design, 

Therefore,  the  phenomena  of  nature  prove  the  existence  of  God. 

Whoever  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  logic,  must  per^ 
eeive  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious,  even  if  the  conclusion 
be  true ;  which  it  is  only  in  a  partial  and  limited  sense.  It  is 
not  necessary  U>  recur  to  the  subtle  speculations  of  Kant,^  in 
order  to  discover  the  invalidity  of  the  procedure.  This  ia 
apparent  at  first  blush.  The  argument  is  in  every  respect  de-. 
iactive.-  More  than  three  terms  must  be  introduced  into  the 

f  Disc,  on  Nat.  Theology,  p.  167. 

tDsse.  OD  Kat.  Theol.,  Ft.  I.,  sec.  I.,  p.  22,  and  p.  27. 

^Crit.  de  la  Bsisod  Pare,  No.  II,  ok.  lU,  i  YI— vol.  U,  p.  325-30. 
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tcheme  of  proof  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  coDclusioo.  It  con* 
elades  something  not  contemplated  in  the  premises.  The 
major  premise  is  merely  the  equipoise  of  correlative  or  tauto- 
logical terms ;  it  contains  neither  nota  rei  nor  nota  noftB  in  it. 
It  is  merely  the  expansion  of  a  verbal  definition.  The  words, 
design  and  designer  are,  moreover,  not  merely  correlative,  bat 
they  are  even  co-ordinate  terms :  they  signify  the  same  thing, 
only  under  difierent  aspects.  Taking  the  act  as  the  point  of 
view,  we  speak  of  a  design  with  an  implied  reference  to  a 
designer:  taking  the  agent  as  the  point  of  view,  we  speak  of 
a  designer  with  reference  to  a  design :  It  is  merely  a  logical 
evolution  which  is  expressed  by  the  first  premise  ;  a  changa 
of  front ;  a  logical  see-saw — it  is  not  a  significant  proposition, 
Dor  even  a  complete  verbal  definition. 

But,  reducing  the  argument  to  its  legitimate  three  terms, 
it  cannot  be  put  into  such  a  form  that  it  will  constitute  a  va* 
lid  syllogism,  without  a  limitation  of  its  pretended  range  ;  nor 
can  it  be  so  expressed  as  to  justify  such  a  conclusion  as  that 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  attainable.  Making  the  ro* 
quisite  alterations,  it  would  assume  this  shape  ; 

The  adaptation  of  means  to  enJs  indicates  an  intelligent  agent, 
The  phenomena  of  nature  indicate  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Therefore,  the  phenomena  of  nature  indicate  an  intelligent  agent. 

The  major  premise  is  still  obnoxious  to  censure ;  but  this  is  the 
largest  conclusion  that  can  be  established,  viz  ;  that  the  world 
cannot  be  otherwise  conceived,  with  a  due  regard  to  evidence^ 
than  as  the  production  of  an  intelligent  cause.  The  whole  of 
natural  theology  is  condensed  into  these  few  propositions ;  and 
the  whole  of  its  legitimate  scope  is  embraced  in  this  indefinite 
conclusion.  And,  observe,  that  indications  only,  and  not  as- 
surances,  constitute  the  essence  of  what  is  predicated  ;  and  that 
BO  particular  cause  is  or  can  be  specified  by  this  argument. 
The  determination  of  this  most  important  point  must  be  ob« 
tained  by  recurrence  to  other  evidence  than  the  visible  won- 
ders of  creation.  Man  himself  would  be  an  intelligent  cause, 
and  as  such,  might  be  represented  as  the  agent  intimated. 
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But,  as  he  is  obri'^nsly  inoompetent  to  such  a  task,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  civiii2k:cl  races,  it  may  be  properly  concluded,  that 
man  is  not  the  author  of  creation.     As  man,  however,  is  the 
only  intelligent  agent  of  which  we  have  material  or  sensuous 
experience,  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomena  around  us 
must  be  attributed  to  some  being  of  higher  power  and  intelli- 
gence than  man.     Not  one  single  step  further  can  we  logically 
proceed.     If  we  attempt  it,  we  stumble  upon  a  fallacy,  as  is 
habitually  done.     We  may  accept  the  true  doctrine  as  the  re- 
sult ;  but,  if  we  do,  we  arrive  at  it,  not  er  vi  argumenUj  but, 
independently  of  the  argument,  in  accordance  with  a  belief 
j^viously  present  in  the  mind,  derived  from  a  different  source. 
The  soul  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  the  plastic 
force  of  nature  and  other  fictions  of  heathen  philosophy,  are 
iDtelligences  transcending  human  reason,  and  have  been  accep* 
ted  as  the  creative  agencies,  in  obedience  \p  the  same  logical 
fallacy,  which  tempts  us  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  alone  demonstrate  the  being  and  the  attributes  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  ancients  exhibited  the  arguipent  in  a  much  neater 
and  more  measured  form  than  most  of  the  moderns.     The  in** 
dication  of  a  superintending  Providence;  (we  take  occasion 
to  remark,  that  this  term  Providence  is  not  a  Christian  phrase, 
but  peculiarly  the  invention  of  the  Stoic  philosophy ;)  the  in-> 
dication  of  such  a  Providence  by  the  mysteries  of  nature,  was 
exhibited  hypothetically,  contingently,  and,  therefore,  only 
presumptively  by  them.     If  the  works  of  nature  are  more 
perfect  than  those  of  art ;  and  human  art  can  effect  noth- 
ing without  intelligence ;  their  nature  cannot  be  held  to  be 
devoid  of  intelligence  ;*  and  again ;  is  it  possible  that  those 
things  should  be  effected  by  nature  without  mind  and  rea- 
son, which  not   only   require  reason   for  their  contrivance, 
but  the  highest  stretch  of  human  reason  for  their  comprehen- 
sion.t     This  is  the  modern  argument  of   natural  theology, 
only  exhibited  in  a  less  exceptionable  form.     Yet.  from  these 
positions  the  Stoics  concluded,  not  the  existence  of  God,  but 

♦  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  11,  c.  xxxif.  ^  87. 
t  Cic.  De  Nat.  I>eor.  lib.  II,  c.  zlir,  ^  115. 
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the  existence  of  an  intelligent  anima  mundi.  This  deduc- 
tion vms  erroneous,  but  not  more  illogical  than  the  customar7 
inferences  of  the  moderns.  In  fact,  natural  theology  only 
leads  the  religious  inquirer  to  that  point  where  the  necessity 
of  belief  begins  to  be  urgently  felt,  and  prepares  him  to  re- 
ceive from  revelation  that  faith  and  gift  of  illumination  which 
his  own  unaided  efforts  cannot  attain.  After  the  belief,  how- 
ever, is  thus  acquired,  it  again  lends  its  aid  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  by  guiding  it  through  the  miracles  of  creation,  and  point- 
ing out  to  it  the  multitudinous  and  unexpected  manifestations 
of  the  divine  action  and  attributes,  which  are  unperceived 
and  unintelligible  until  science  suffers  herself  to  be  led  by  the 
hand  of  divine  faith.  If  we  arrogate  more  than  this  to  nat- 
ural theology,  in  the  first  instance,  we  cannot  hope  to  con- 
vince or  to  persuade  the  unbelieving,  for  they  will  see  the  fal- 
lacy of  our  arguments,  which  escapes  our  eyes  because  we 
confound  the  independent  truth  of  our  tenets  with  the  logical 
sufficiency  of  our  conclusion.  If  we  claim  for  it  a  higher 
function,  in  the  second  instance,  we  impair  or  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  revelation  and  the  operation  of  faith  by  finding  in 
the  human  reason  a  substitute  for  both. 

As  natural  theology  relies  principally  upon  analogy  for  its 
arguments,  what  is  said  of  the  one  is  usually  applicable  to  the 
other  also,  and  the  limitations  of  natural  theology  indicate  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  analogical  reasoning  in  this  branch  of 
speculation. 

We  have  urged  this  point  in  regard  to  the  inability  of  anal- 
ogy to  furnish  any  other  result  than  strong  probable  presump- 
tions, and  have  handled  it  under  many  different  aspects,  and 
at  various  returns,  because  it  is  too  often  overlooked  in  the 
popular  favor  indiscriminately  bestowed  upon  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  new  editions  of  Paley,  and  other  works  of  that 
type ;  and,  furthermore,  because  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
it  should  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  before  Butler's 
great  work  can  be  properly  comprehended,  its  peculiar  excel- 
lence felt,  or  the  true  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  ade- 
quately experienced.    No  apology  is  requisite  for  the  prolix- 
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Uy  and  am)arent  repetition  which  has  attended  this  exposition  ; 
but  one  may  be  needed  to  excuse  the  difficulties  and  obscuri- 
ties which  may  have  been  left  behind  in  our  statement.  The 
subject,  however,  is  one  which  scarcely  admits  of  popular 
discussion,  and  certainly  tolerates  no  development  capable  of 
dispensing  with  the  close  attention  and  careful  reflections  of 
the  reader.  It  is  concerned  with  some  of  the  nicest  questions 
of  logic  and  evidence  ;  and,  at  a  time  when  the  former  is  aU 
most  completely  out  of  fashion  and  forgotten,  and  its  terms 
discarded  from  general  use  so  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
forego  their  assistance,  it  is  not  easy  to  adopt  such  a  phraseol- 
ogy as  shall  be  readily  intelligible,  without  sacrificing  matters 
of  more  essential  consideration  to  the  attainment  of  an  easy 
perspicuity.  Moreover,  we  are  perfectly  conscious  that  a  large 
majority  of  well-meaning  but  weak-minded  people;  pious, 
but  not  reflecting ;  imagine  that  every  objection  to  the  reason* 
ing  by  which  any  truth  is  supposed  to  be  supported,  is  an  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  itself.  They  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  doctrine,  and  its  alleged  evidences  ;  and  they  hastily  pre* 
sume  this  to  be  an  impossibility  to  every  one  else.  We  are 
DO  strangers  to  these  risks ;  but  we  encounter  them  without 
fear  and  without  hesitation  ;  knowing  that  we  are  in  the  right 
80  far,  and  that  religion  has  much  to  gain  from  renouncing 
the  fallacies  and  recognizing  the  flaws  which  may  have  crept 
unobserved  into  the  logical  processes  of  the  popular  theology  ; 
and  knowing  that  we  render  good  service  to  humanity  by  call- 
iog  public  attention  to  them. 

We  shall  conclude  this  dissertation  by  a  few  brief  remarks 
upon  the  manner  in  which  Bishop  Butler  has  employed  ana- 
logical  reasoning  in  his  work.  We  have  frequently  touched 
upon  this  point  in  the  course  of  our  previous  observations,  and 
have  noted,  on  several  occasions,  the  peculiar  caution  and 
dexterity  of  his  procedure.  Indeed,  everything  which  we  have 
said,  besides  being  designed  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
subject,  bore  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  Bishop  Butler's 
treatise,  and  is  calculated,  we  hope,  to  render  its  peculiar  mar- 
its  more  perceptible.     But  we  desire,  in  addition  to  this  labor. 
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Co  inquire  how  far  Bishop  Butler's  practice  accords  with  tha 
principles  which  have  been  propounded,  both  in  order  to  form 
a  definite  estimate  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  reasoning,  and  also 
to  confirm  our  position  by  any  agreement  therewith  which  wo 
may  be  able  to  discover. 

<<  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  belongs  of  course  to  the 
category  of  natural  theology ;  and,  if  our  observations  on  the 
latter  topic  be  just,  they  must  be  applicable  to  Bishop  Butler's 
book.  It  is  equally  obvious  from  the  context  and  the  title  of 
the  treatise  that  the  logical  instrument  principally  relied  upon 
by  him  is  analogy,  and  consequently  that  our  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  this  form  of  reasoning  and  its  applica* 
bility  to  religious  speculation  may  be  used  as  a  test  in  the  ex- 
amination  of  the  work,  and  also  receive  illustration  from  it« 
Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  we  would  note  a  singu- 
lar, but  uncensured  fallacy,  which  is  contained  in  the  title  and 
plan  of  the  book.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  accordance 
with  the  objects  indicated  on  the  title-page,  by  its  designation; 
the  former  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Anal- 
ogy of  Natural  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature.  But  natural  religion  is  that  religion  which  is  sugges- 
ted and  rendered  probable  to  our  minds  by  the  observation  of 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  If,  then,  we  substi- 
tute this  definition  in  the  title  in  place  of  the  thing  defined, 
the  fallacy  of  the  contemplated  argument,  so  far,  becomes  at 
once  apparent ;  for  the  subject  proposed  thus  appears  to  be, 
the  analogy  of  the  religion  suggested  and  rendered  probable 
by  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  to  the  constitution 
and  course  of  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  the  agreement  of  the 
conclusion  with  that  whereby  it  is  concluded.  Now,  although 
there  is  no  impropriety  nor  fallacy  in  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusion  by  an  examitiation  of  the  validity  of  the  rea- 
soning, this  is  simply  a  critical  analysis,  and  is  a  very  different 
.thing  from  what  was  designed  and  attempted  by  Bishop  But- 
ler. It  was  his  purpose  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  natu- 
ral religion  by  showing  its  agreement  with  the  indications  of 
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natare ;  Co  Tarnish  thus  a  farther  and  extrinsic  evidence  of  its 
probable  truth,  not  simply  to  estimate  the  sufficiency  of  the 
steps  by  which  it  had  been  originally  settled.  He  is  thus 
guilty  of  a  gross  petiiio  principii,  for  he  endeavors  to  prove 
the  truth  of  that  which  is  already  assumed,  by  the  same  line 
of  argument  which  authorized  its  previous  assumption.  This, 
in  oar  opinion,  is  the  sole  flaw  in  Butler's  Analogy ;  it  is  one, 
however,  which  renders  his  reasoning  obscure  and  confused, 
so  far  as  the  main  purpose  is  concerned,  however  luminous  it 
may  be  in  the  exposition  of  details. 

It  is  true  that  this  fallacy  does  not  prove  to  be  as  serious  a 
defect  as  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  and  the  rea- 
son of  this  is  plain.  The  error  lies  more  in  the  form  of  the 
statement,  and  the  outward  scheme  of  the  argument,  than  in 
the  substance  of  the  thought.  If  we  renounce  his  particular 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  slight  obliquities  of  conception 
which  Tt  has  inevitably  occasioned,  we  shall  discover  that  all 
that  really  is  attempted;  (and  that  is  achieved;)  is  to  prove 
the  agreement  or  conformity  of  that  body  of  religious  doc- 
trine, which  is  supposed  to  exist  independently  of  revelation, 
and  has  been  loosely  termed  natural  religion,  without  any  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  source  whence  it  was  derived,  with  the 
general  indications  of  a  su|^rintending  Providence,  and  the 
mles  of  Providential  action  afforded  by  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature.*  The  equivocation  in  the  announcement, 
and  partially  in  the  development  of  the  thesis,  is  a  serious  de- 
fect in  the  logical  construction  of  the  argument,  and  exposes 
a  vulnerable  side  to  the  sophistry  which  it  tempts  and  sug- 
gests. At  the  same  time  it  renders  the  procedure  less  firm 
and  more  wavering,  and  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  less 
perceptible.  Moreover  as  the  great  merit  of  the  work,  both 
as  a  philosophical  production  and  as  an  apology  for  religion, 
whether  spontaneous  or  revealed,  consists  in  its  logical  so- 
briety and  accuracy,  and  in  its  ordinarily  careful  restriction  of 

*  See  Butler's  Analogy,  lotrod.,  p.  lv.-?i. 
YoL.  VIII. — 16 
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analogy  withia  the  narrow  and  definitely  marked  domain,  to 
which  it  is  legitimately  appropriate,  a  mistake  of  this  sort  at 
the  comn^ncement,  must  detract  from  its  merit,  and  infect,  in 
some  degree,  its  future  developments.  Still,  if  we  can  divest 
ourselves  of  the  particular  aspects  of  the  case  which  are 
forced  upon  us  by  the  author's  expression,  and  confine  our 
view  to  that  which,  although  vaguely  apprehended,  constitu- 
ted the  nucleus  of  his  thought,  and  ought  to  have  been  solely 
and  explicitly  his  object,  the  fallacy  indicated  will  be  found 
to  be  only  accidental  and  superficial,  and  to  affect  Butler's 
utterance  much  more  than  it  does  the  natural  development  of 
the  argument.    : 

From  this  exposure  of  the  solitary  blemish  which,  in  our 
estimation,  disfigures  the  remarkable  excellence  of  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  analogical  reasoning  is  employed  by  him.  In  the 
first  place,  he  avoids  the  impudent  tendency  of  most  modem 
natural  theologians,  to  expatiate  exclusively  or  principally  oa 
the  phenomena  of  physical  nature,  and  recurs  to  the  more 
correct  practice  of  the  ancients,  approved  by  Lord  Brougham, 
which  devoted  the  chief  attention  to  the  analogies  afforded 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man.  The 
analogies  of  external  nature,  especially  when  pursued  into  the 
minute  and  intricate  details  of  scientific  speculation,  are  stri- 
king, attractive,  curious,  but  they  are  uncertain;  and  the 
more  subtle  and  multiplied  they  be,  the  more  obnoxious  do 
they  become  to  cavil  or  the  prospect  of  refutation.  At  best 
they  pass  before  the  mind  like  a  miraculous  phantasmagoria, 
gratifying  the  intellect,  stimulating  the  imagination  to  licen- 
tious and  arbitrary  anticipations,  dissipating  the  attention,  and 
enervating  the  thought.  They  rarely  penetrate  to  the  belief 
and  feeling.  The  broad  analogies,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded 
by  the  constitution  of  man,  commonplace  as  they  appear  to 
be,  exercise  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  on  his  most  pro- 
found convictions.  As  facts  they  are  perfectly  familiar;  and 
this  familiarity  renders  them  both  intelligible  without  effort 
and  undeniable  without  conscious  violence  to  our  own  self- 
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consciousness.  They  thus  operate  at  once  and  potently  on 
the  heart.  Their  simplicity  and  their  axiomatic  truth,  more- 
over, prevent  the  attention  from  being  withdrawn  by  any 
novelty  from  their  obvious  logical  significance ;  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  unduly  excited;  but  the  calm  reason  and  the  sin- 
cere feeling  are  left  to  the  undisturbed  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  their  logical  efficacy  in  suggesting  and  necessitating 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  method,  the  conduct  of  Butler's  reasoning  is  entitled  to 
all  praise,  and  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  example.  There  is 
no  impatience,  no  affected  subtlety,  no  coercion  of  conclu- 
sions, no  stretching  of  inferences  beyond  their  due  range ;  but 
from  the  common  sentiments,  and  admitted  axioms  of  men, 
and  from  the  recognised  laws  or  habitudes  of  natural  proce- 
dure, he  shows  that  all  the  probabilities  of  truth  are  on  the 
side  of  religion,  and  adverse  to  infidelity.  He  shows,  that,  if 
the  principles  which  we  habitually  observe  in  our  ordinary 
judgments  and  daily  actions  are  true ;  and  so  far  as  human 
reason  is  concerned  they  must  be  accepted  as  true,  for  they 
are  universally  adopted,  and  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise 
than  as  true ;  he  shows  that  if  these  principles  are  admitted 
to  be  true,  then  every  presumption  is  in  favour  of  religion  and 
revelation.  If  even  it  were  possible  to  deny  the  truth  of 
these  fundamental  principles,  it  would  avail  nothing  to  the 
sceptics ;  because,  on  those  principles  they  rely  for  the  sup- 
posed validity  of  their  objections  to  religion :  and  to  deny 
them  is  to  repudiate  their  own  premises,  and  to  leave  them- 
selves without  any  foothold  for  their  opposition. 

Neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his  work, 
does  Bishop  Butler  assert  that  analogy  furnishes  any  demon- 
stration of  religion,  or  that  he  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
either  religion  in  general  or  Christianity  in  particular.  He  is 
far  from  committing  this  fallacy,  which  is  not  as  scrupulously 
avoided  by  his  editor,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  or  by  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  the  work.  The  utmost  that  he  ever 
pretends  to  have  accomplished  is,  that  analogy  <<  in  some  few 
instances,  perhaps,  may  amount  to  a  real  practical  proof;  in 
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otbera  not  so."  The  practical  proof  is  the  full  extent  of  his 
largest  aims;  but  practical  proof  is  the  rererse  of  logical  de- 
monstration ;  it  is  that  proof  which  is  sufficient  for  practice 
and  justifies  action,  not  such  proof  as  establishes  the  conclu- 
sions of  scientific  speculation.  It  requires  the  assistance  of 
faith,  confidence,  reliance,  lo  generate  belief;  it  does  not 
compel  belief  as  an  intellectual  necessity.  This  Bishop  But- 
ter fully  perceives,  for  be  adds  to  the  remark  quoted,  the  fur- 
ther observation,  '*yet  in  these  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what 
k  proved  otherwise." 

The  single  point,  which  in  its  various  phases  and  applica- 
tions Butler  intends  to  illustrate,  is,  that  the  objections  which 
are  brought  against  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  lie  equally 
against  every  otlier  tenet  or  belief  of  the  human  mind.  If 
they  are  valid  in  the  former  case,  they  must  be  so  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  consequently  all  argument,  as  all  conviction  or  intelli- 
gent action  must  be,  at  once  declared  to  be  absurd  or  impossi- 
ble. If  however,  they  are  invalid  in  the  latter  case,  they 
must  be  equally  or  more  invalid  in  the  former,  because  the 
arguments,  principles  and  premises  are  analogous  in  both,  and 
the  analogies  are  more  numerous  and  cogent  in  regard  to 
every  particular  doctrine  of  religion,  than  with  respect  to  any 
separate  tenet  of  worldly  prudence  or  scientific  speculation. 
He  endeavors  to  show,  and  siKceeds  in  showing,  that  the 
harmony  of  the  intelligible  and  natural  universe  is  broken  by 
the  rejection  of  religion;  and,  consequently,  that  a  gross 
practical  and  even  logical  fallacy  is  committed  thereby.  For 
the  essential  character  of  human  reason  requires,  what  the 
unity  of  truth  appears  also  to  demand,  that  the  principles  of 
speculation  and  belief  should  be  of  universal  and  not  of  par- 
tial application ;  that  they  should  not  be  held  as  sonaetimes 
true  and  sometimes  invalid,  but  either  universally  true  or 
universally  unreliable.  The  opponent  of  Christianity  or  nat- 
ural religion  is  placed  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  the  only  es- 
cape offered  is  the  complete  renunciation  of  his  opposition  a» 

•Boiler's  Analogy,  Introi.,  p.  Iv.,  compare  conclusioo,  p.  287. 
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a  thing  ridiculous  and  untenable.  For  the  analogies  adduced, 
and  the  multitude  which  may  be  adduced,  compel  him  either 
Co  admit  that  religion  is  probably  and  presumptively  true,  or 
that  his  own  principles  of  reasoning  are  unstable  and  invalid. 
In  either  event  he  must  perceive  his  own  resistance  to  be  un- 
reasonable. 

Much  more  is  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
truth  by  confining  the  argument  to  the  determination  of  thia 
negative  result,  than  could  be  achieved  by  any  positive  dem- 
onstration of  theological  doctrines,  even  if  it  were  possible. 
For,  by  this  procedure,  the  sceptic  is  left  with  the  disposition 
and  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  reason  and  religion,  if 
be  is  to  believe  or  to  reason  at  all ;  and  at  any  rate,  his  po- 
lemics are  shown  to  be  impotent  smd  inconsistent.  But,  sup- 
posing a  demonstration  of  the  tenets  of  faith  practicable,  it 
would  defeat  its  own  aim  by  accomplishing  too  much.  For 
it  would  display  revelation  in  the  light  of  a  superfluous  assis- 
tance, unnnecessarily  granted ;  and  would  reduce  religion  to 
a  mere  intellectual  scheme.  In  the  former  event,  revelation 
could  be  accepted  only  by  the  superstitious,  for  its  sole  extrin- 
sic probability  lies  in  its  urgent  requirement :  in  the  latter,  re- 
ligion would  be  lost  in  science,  and  furnish  no  ordeal  for  the 
sentiments,  and  the  commandments  of  God,  would  be  received, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  divine  authority,  but  as  spec- 
ulative truths  discoverable  by  man  for  himself.  Thence,  in 
either  case,  the  idea  of  divinity  would  be  habitually  excluded 
from  our  thoughts,  and  would  soon  be  sublimated  into  a  vain 
phantasm  of  the  imagination.  But,  by  the  analogical  proce- 
dure, and  its  due  limitation  to  a  merely  probable  or  presump- 
tive proof,  these  fatal  consequences  are  avoided,  the  absurdities 
of  unbelief  exposed,  and  the  minds  of  the  indifferent,  the 
doubting,  or  the  denying,  prepared  for  the  admission  of  faith. 

These  results  are  obtained  by  Bishop  Butler,  in  consequence 
of  his  steady  observance  of  the  moderation  and  restricted  pro- 
cedure which  we  have  illustrated.  His  work,  thus,  is  a  most 
beautiful  example  of  correctness,  ingenuity,  and  perspicuity,  in 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  seductive  mode  of  argumentation, 
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at  the  same  time,  that  it  affords  a  valid  and  unanswerable  de- 
fence for  Christianity  against  all  ordinary  objections,  and  es- 
pecially against  those  particular  attacks  which  were  prevalent 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  great  value  consists  in  its  being  an 
irrefragable  apology  for  religion,  and  a  splendid  exemplar  of 
accurate,  consistent,  and  valid  analogical  reasoning :  it  is  not 
to  be  sought,  as  the  editor  of  the  American  school  edition  has 
supposed,  in  any  "  comprehensive,  logical,  and  scientific  sum- 
mary of  the  first  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
the  evidences  on  which  they  are  predicated."  The  work  is 
by  no  means  comprehensive,  either  in  details  or  in  mode  of 
illustration ;  its  force  is  duo  to  its  special  character,  and  to  the 
compact  convergence  of  its  positions  towards  a  few  points^ 
It  is  not  strictly  logical,  but  dialectical,  as  has  been  previously 
intimated.  It  is  the  reverse  of  scientific ;  for  it  is  practical, 
and  aims  at  probable  not  demonstrative  conclusions.  It  nei- 
ther predicates  the  truth  of  religion,  nor  professes  to  supply 
logical  evidences:  it  only  proposes  to  refute  objections  by 
counter-probabilities  of  analogous  kind,  and  to  afford  confirm- 
ations and  illustrations  of  the  tenets  of  faith. 

That  we  have  neither  misrepresented  Butler's  design,  nor 
the  legitimate  use  of  analogy,  may  be  sufficiently  indicated 
by  a  reference  to  his  own  language.  Of  analogy,  he  says,  it 
is  '^  a  proof  easily  cavilled  at,  easily  shown  not  to  be  demon- 
strative, for  it  is  not  offered  as  such ;  but  impossible,  I  think, 
to  be  evaded  or  answered.'*  He  is  guiltless  of  misapprehen- 
sion on  these  important  topics ;  but  his  readers  and  admirers 
are  not  all  equally  free  from  erroneous  appreciation.  In  regard 
to  the  object  and  efficacy  of  the  work,  he  remarks ;  "  Hence, 
therefore,  may  be  observed  distinctly,  what  is  the  force  of  this 
treatise.  It  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced  of  religion,  upon 
the  proof  arising  out  of  the  two  last  mentioned  principles, 
(liberty  and  moral  fitness,)  an  additional  proof  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  it ;  to  such  as  do  not  admit  those  principles,  an  original 
proof  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof.  Those  who  believe, 
will  here  find  the  scheme  of  Christianity  cleared  of  objections. 
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and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  strengthened: 
those  who  do  not  believe,  will  at  least  be  shown  the  absurdity 
of  all  attempts  to  prove  Christianity  false,  the  plain  undoubted 
credibility  of  it,  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more."*  And  again, 
he  sums  up  the  general  conclusion  thus;  ''The  whole  then  of 
religion  is  throughout  credible  ;"t  not  demonstrated,  or  demon* 
stratively  certain ;  but  worthy  of  belief.  Its  absolute  truth, 
and  the  obligation  to  positive  belief,  rest  upon  other  and  para- 
mount authority. 

In  these  observations  of  Bishop  Butler,  there  is  only  one 
expression  which  is  ambiguous  and  requires  explanation.  He 
speaks  of  "  an  original  proof,"  constituted  by  the  course  of 
his  analogical  reasoning.  But  in  the  context,  as  throughout 
4he  whole  tenor  of  the  treatise,  he  employs  the  word  proof, 
unless  where  otherwise  expressly  indicated,  in  the  sense  of 
presumptive  or  probable  proof;  id  quod  probatum  est^  or  id 
per  quod  probatum  est,  that  which  is  approved  or  rendered 
probable,  or  that  by  which  probability  is  attained. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  renew  our  caution,  and  deprecate 
the  misapprehension  of  our  criticism  which  would  result  from 
the  common  error  of  confounding  objections  to  a  particular 
line  of  argument  with  a  doubt  of  the  doctrine  supposed  to 
be  established  by  that  argument.  And  to  render  our  position 
less  open  to  question,  suspicion,  or  cavil,  we  take  advantage 
of  the  explicit  declaration  of  Butler,  who  himself  deemed 
it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ''objections 
against  a  proof,  and  objections  against  what  is  said  to  be  proved, 
♦    ♦    ♦    are  different  things.''^ 

That  Butler's  Analogy  may  continue  to  be  studied  with 
daily  increasing  assiduity  and  admiration  is  our  sincere  wish. 
But  we  hope  it  will  be  regarded  in  its  true  light,  and  not  as  a 
proof  of  things  which  it  explicitly  renounces  all  intention  to 
prove.  It  is  not  a  school  book,  nor  a  child's  book,  nor  a  book 
adapted  for  hasty  reading  and  unreflecting  popularity.     As  an 

•Butler's  Analogy,  Part  II,  c.  yiii,  p.  285-6. 
t  Butler's  Analogy,  Conclusion,  p.  293. 
I  Butler's  Analogyy  latrod.  p.  Iv. 
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exercise  to  the  miud  in  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficalt 
branches  of  dialectics,  it  is  invaluable ;  as  a  model  of  that 
analogical  reasoning,  which  usually  runs  into  absurdity,  ex- 
travagance, and  sophistry,  it  is  unapproached  by  any  other 
work ;  and  as  an  apology  for  religion  and  for  Christianity,  it 
is  worth  much  more,  in  our  humble  opinion,  than  every  thing 
else  which  has  been  written  in  our  language  on  the  subject. 


ART.  V. 


Christ  in  Histokt,  or  the  central  power  among  men.    By  Robert  TamboUt 
D.  D.,  BostoD  ;  Philips,  Sampson  &  CompaDy.    1854. 


By  BeT.  Jobk  BL  Edwards,  Lynobbnrg,  Ya. 

Dr.  Turnbull  is  a  Baptist  minister,  and  enjoys  a  good  repu- 
tation as  an  author  and  a  preacher.  He  is  an  independent 
thinker,  and  what  he  writes  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  conside- 
ration. In  the  work  before  us,  he  has  addressed  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  a  theme  every  way  worthy  of  his  abilities ; 
and  while  he  does  not  reach  the  full  measure  of  result  that  we 
conceive  to  be  attainable  in  this  department  of  literature  and 
research,  we  nevertheless  regard  the  production  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  that  has  appeared  on  the  interesting  sub* 
ject  which  he  discusses. 

God  in  history,  and  Christ  in  history,  have  been  glanced  at 
by  a  bng  succession  of  writers.  Not  a  few,  eminent  for  their 
abilities  and  learning,  have  felt  the  need  of  some  central  point 
in  history ;  something  to  reduce  the  chaotic  mass  of  apparently 
unrelated  details  to  a  system.  But  the  idea  of  history,  as  a> 
unit  or  system,  did  not  find  embodiment  in  any  work  of  repu- 
tation until  the  seventeenth  century.  Bossuet,  in  his  Univer- 
sal History,  was  the  first  to  elucidate  and  apply  this  great 
thought.     His  work,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  thorough. 
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but  rather  as  ''  a  grand  historical  sketch  intended  for  popular 
impression."  His  scope  is  too  contracted.  His  papal  stand- 
point did  not  allow  him  to  take  that  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  domain  of  human  affairs,  which  was  necessary  to 
exhibit  his  subject  in  a  coherent  and  philosophical  form. 
"  Still  his  work  possesses  the  great  merit  of  recognizing  God 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  describing  the  succession  of  events 
with  a  grave  eloquence." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  class  of  metaphysicians,  who 
hare  been  suspected,  and  not  without  cause,  of  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  pantheistic  infidelity,  have  recognized  the  divine  ele- 
ment in  history.  John  Baptist  Vico,  "  who,"  as  our  author 
remarks,  "united  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  Heraclitus  to 
the  depth  and  force  of  Plato,  maintains  that  the  divine 
element  underlies  humanity,  in  all  its  phases,  and  may  be 
recognized  even  in  thesuperstitutions  of  the  heathen  ctdiusJ* 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Cousin,  have  all  given  distinct  expres- 
sion of  a  recognition  of  this  element  in  history.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  nafties  of  Herder,  P.  W.  Schlegel,  and  Bun- 
sen,  all  of  whom,  from  different  points  of  survey,  and  with 
widely  different  purposes,  give  intimation  of  (heir  full  belief 
in  the  constant  tendency  of  historical  events  to  a  fuller,  and 
clearer  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of  God ;  and  the  last 
mentioned  "distinctly  recognizes  the  great  truth  of  God  in 
manifested  form,  and  especially  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion  and  historical  development."  Jona* 
than  Edwards'  valuable  work,  bating  its  Calvinism,  entitled 
"History  of  Redemption,"  is  a  partial  view  of  the  subject 
which  our  author  elaborates  in  the  volume  under  notice. 
Edwards  restricts  himself  to  the  Bible,  and  to  Bible  history, 
and  Christ  is  every  where  found  in  promise,  type,  symbol,  and 
prophecy;  but  he  does  not  apply  his  leading  thought  to  the 
general  course  of  human  affairs,  and  historical  events,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  hand  of  God  everywhere  pointing  to  Christ  on  the 
cross,  and  Christ  on  the  throne  of  intercession. 

It  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  conception  to  recognize  the  finger 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  complicated,  ever- varying,  and 
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conflicting  scenes  of  time,  steadily  pointing  to  Calvary. 
Starting  with  the  sublime,  creative  fiat,  that  caused  a  universe 
to  tremble  into  existence;  walking  among  the  stars  that  shine 
from  afar ;  treading  the  new-made  earth  in  its  pre-Adamic 
state ;  gazing  upon  its  immense  forests,  and  curiously  constructed 
animals;  standing  amid  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  blushing 
beauties  of  Eden ;  or  mournfully  recounting  its  moments  of 
innocency,  as  the  footfall  of  its  retiring  occupants  vibrates  on 
the  ear;  or,  gliding  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  viewing 
the  relics  of  empires ;  the  broken  fragments  of  proud  mo- 
numental piles ;  the  ruins  of  cities ;  the  remains  of  altars 
and  thrones,  and  the  footprints  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  philoso- 
phers, and  seers  that  mark  the  ever  winding  shore,  and  every- 
where to  trace  the  inscriptions,  "look  to  the  future ; "  **  look  to 
Calvary ; "  "  look  to  the  throne  of  intercession ; "  "  look  to  the 
great  white  throne  of  the  final  judgment ;  "  this  is  to  see  and 
acknowledge  Christ  in  history.  In  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
of  nations ;  in  the  rush  of  armed  legions,  and  the  dying 
groans  of  slaughtered  millions ;  in  the  elevation  of  rulersi 
and  overthrow  and  extermination  of  mighty  dynasties ;  in  the 
stupendous  overgrowth  of  colossal  kingly  power ;  in  the  dark 
shadowy  form  of  idolatry ;  in  the  tormenting  fears  of  a  gross 
superstition ;  in  the  Proteus-like  character  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy ;  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  all  the  various  phases  of 
human  society,  to  recognize  a  central  power,  around  which  all 
revolve  and  take  asymmetrical  form,  is  to  acknowledge  Christ 
in  history. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  endeavored  to  conduct  his 
investigations  in  the  freest  and  most  liberal  manner,  holding 
himself  aloof,  as  much  as  possible,  from  unproved  preconcep- 
tions,  and  that  he  has  been  less  anxious  "  to  favor  or  deny 
orthodoxy,  heterodoxy,  or,  what  Luther  calls  cacodoxy,  than 
to  establish  simple  truth."  The  implied  pledges  made  to  the 
reader,  have  been  faithfully  kept  by  the  writer.  He  has  stu- 
diously avoided  any  doctrinal  views  that  would  be  likely  to 
prove  ofieusive  to  a  person  holding  Protestanism  in  any  of  its 
commonly  received  creeds.     The  work  comprehends  a  rast 
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range  of  matter ;  and  from  a  tangled  skein  of  threads  of  di- 
Terse  colors,  he  weaves  a  coronet  of  dazzling  beauty,  with 
which  he  decks  the  radiant  brow  of  the  crucified  Son  of 
God. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  in  part,  at  least,  is  admirable.  The 
fibrst  eight  chapters  are  logically  arranged,  and  constantly  tends 
to  a  stronger  and  more  striking  development  of  the  theme, 
"  Christ  in  history."  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  superflous 
matter ;  matter  that  does  not  immediately  pertain  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Turn- 
bull,  with  his  literary  taste,  logical  skill,  and  polished  style  in 
the  main,  should  have  committed  the  blunder  of  introduc- 
ing so  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  prime  object  of  the  work. 
The  work,  with  all  its  excellencies,  is  defective  in  several  im- 
portant regards,  and  the  field  is  still  open  for  something  better 
in  this  department  of  theological  literature.  It  is,  however, 
a  good  book  ,*  the  style  elevated  and  strong,  and  generally  well 
sustamed.  It  is  also  a  highly  suggestive  work,  which  is 
always  a  most  valuable  quality  in  aVritten  production.  It  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  holy  Christianity,  and  is  truly 
evangelical.  It  is  levelled  with  great  force,  in  some  parts, 
against  the  infidelity  of  Strauss,  whose  philosophical  views 
embodied  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  the  sceptics  of  Europe,  and  by  Theodore  Parker  and  his 
adherents  in  this  country.  The  views  presented  are  liberal 
and  broad,  and  the  book  amply  repays  perusal,  which  caimot 
be  said  of  all  the  works  that  receive  the  commendation  of  the 
press  in  the  present  day;  but  after  all,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  work,  on  Christ  in  history  that  the  times 
demand.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  forerunner  of  such  a  work, 
for  which  it  prepares  the  way. 

The  Dr.  starts  with  the  idea  that  *•'  all  things  have  their  cen- 
tres of  life  and  motion,  and  that  they  belong  to  a  single  sys- 
tem."   He  discourses  on  this  wise  : 

"  Acting  and  interacting,  moving,  now  this  way,  now  that, 
all  at  last  tend  one  way.  The  stars  revolve  around  their  suns, 
the  suns  themselves,  with  attendant  planets,  revolve  around  a 
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central  orb.  Unity  and  variety,  as  in  a  circle,  with  its  star- 
like radii,  the  unity  ever  passing  into  variety,  and  the  variety 
into  unity,  pervade  the  visible  creation.  Nothing  is  insulated, 
nothing  irregular.  One  mysterious  law  comprehends  and  go- 
verns the  whole.  All  proceed  from,  and  gravitate  to,  one  cen- 
tre." 

The  views  so  felicitously  expressed  in  the  above  quoted  par- 
agraph are  as  happily   sustained  by  a  striking  induction   of 
facts,  patent  on  every  hand,  in  the  varied  works  of  nature,  and 
everywhere  developed  in  the  onward  march  of  science  and 
civilization.     The  largest  masses  of  matter,  and  the  smallest 
atoms,  fibres,  and  crystals,  as  well  as  the  endless  variety  of 
plants  and  animals,  are  all  found  organized  around  their  cen- 
tres.    The  rose  unfolds  itself  with  its  delicately  painted  pe- 
tals and  leaves,  from  a  vital  root.     The  dew  drop  that  reflects 
the  cope  of  Heaven,  is  globed  by  the  force  of  gravitation. 
"  The  bubble  which  floats  in  the  sunbeam,  the  joy  of  child- 
hood, obeys  the  same  law« ;  it  is  sphered  like  a  star,  and  car- 
ries on  its  bosom  all  the  splendors  of  the  rainbow."      The 
smallest  grain  of  sand,  is  found,  on  examination  to  be  formed 
on  the  strictest  mathematical  principles.     The  microscope  re- 
veals its  crystaline  character,  with  its  lines,  sides  and  angles. 
The  same  instrument  applied  to  the  tiny  wing  of  an  insect, 
shows  us  the  delicate  down  arranged  in  perfect  order,  and 
growing  like  a  grove  of  palms. 

The  author  maintains  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  society  than 
in  nature,  that  there  is  a  central  power  which  constitutes  its 
life.     He  says, 

<*  Men  may  seem  to  be  insulated  as  individuals,  but  they 
grow  together  j  and  not  only  so,  but  they  intergrow.  They 
are  many,  yet  they  are  one,  like  the  myriad  globules  of  water 
that  form  the  rushing  stream.  No  two  are  alike,  yet  all  are 
alike.  They  move  apparently  in  diflerent  orbits,  and  yet 
they  move  together  in  a  common  orbit.  One  spiritual,  all- 
pervading  force,  or  aggregate  of  forces  impels  them  in  the  same 
direction.*' 

This  force  is  religion  ;  this  centre  of  life  and  motion  is  God. 
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Around  this  point  society  revolves  ;  to  this  point  society  gra- 
vitates ;  "at  once  centripetal  and  centrifugal."  Our  author  re- 
marks that,  this  characteristic  of  man,  Vi]^%  the  cerulean  color 
of  the  ocean  or  atmosphere  may  not  indeed  be  visible  in  de- 
tached fragments,  but  is  always  obvious  in  the  whole.  God 
and  man  are  bound  together  by  mysterious  ties.  Our  ori- 
gin and  end  are  in  God.  Severed  from  him  man  floats 
adrift  upon  a  dark  and  shoreless  ocean,  without  a  star  or  bea- 
con fire  to  guide  his  course  along  the  deep,  and  he  only  finds 
lepose  when  he  returns  to  this  great  centre  of  rest. 

Great  minds,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  ever  been  wont 
•*  to  feel  after  God."  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Ci- 
cero, and  Plutarch  of  the  years  before  Christ,  "stretched  them- 
selves towards  the  divine,  like  confined  flowers,  instinctively 
seeking  the  sun."  And  what  we  find  to  have  been  true  of 
individuals  is  equally  true  of  whole  communities  and  nations. 
When  St.  Paul  stood  on  Mar's  Hill,  and  preached  "  Jesus, 
and  the  Resurrection,"  he  found  among  the  temples  which 
sheltered  the  shrines  of  the  thirty  thousand  deities  of  Athens, 
at  least  one  altar  'to  the  unknown  God.'  This  one  altar,  after 
all,  was  the  central  point  of  all  the  religion  of  Athens.  But 
religion,  in  some  of  us  forms,  has  ever  been  the  central  force 
of  society,  the  keystone  of  States  and  empires.  "  It  is  the 
law  which,  a  community  carries,  not  in  its  government  archi- 
ves, but  in  its  heart.  *  ♦  *  Its  domain  is  invisible  and 
all-comprehending,  like  the  magnetic  forces  which  pervade 
apiversal  nature."  So  fully  convinced  of  this  fact,  is  our  au- 
thor that  he  says  ; 

"A  true  history  of  the  world,  especially  of  its  civilization, 
its  progress,  or  decay,  would  be  a  history  of  religion  in  its  re- 
lations to  society.  This  everywhere  is  the  pervading  and 
abiding  power.  This  marks  the  degree  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression in  ail.  As  this  rises,  so  rises  society  in  prosperity  and 
strength.  As  this  falls,  so  falls  society  in  barbarism  and  de- 
cay." 

On  this  ground  he  maintains  that  God,  in  some  manifested 
form,  or  organized  belief,  and  especially  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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Christianity,  to  which  Judaism  was  an  introduction,  is  the 
centre  of  all  history,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  So  that 
those  who  would  know  Christ  must  know  history,  and  those 
who  would  know  history  must  know  Christ.  And  this  view, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  strong  scriptural  confirmation  la 
one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  where  he  says,  "  By  him  [that  is 
Christ]  all  things  co7isist  ;^^  (avptatf^xy)  literally,  stand  /o- 
gether  ;  that  is,  in  Christ,  and  around  him,  all  facts  converge. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  of  this  work  the  author  de- 
votes to  the  consideration  of  "Christ  in  ancient  religion." 
He  displays  a  good  deal  of  information  in  this  department  of 
his  subject,  but  he  has  failed  to  invest  it  with  that  charm  and 
fascination  which  he  throws  around  some  of  the  other  topics 
which  he  introduces.  He  rather  supplies  tho  reader  with  a 
''comprehensive  sketch"  of  the  history  and  general  character 
of  religion  during  the  long  dark  night  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition that  preceded  the  ushering  in  the  Gospel  day,  thaa 
furnishes  him  with  a  view  of  Christ  as  a  central  principle  ia 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathen  nations.  He  shows, 
however,  most  clearly,  that  man  must  have  a  religion,  and  ia 
the  absence  of  the  true  religion,  he  invents  "  lords  many,  and 
gods  many."  The  various  nations  that  peopled  the  world  be- 
fore Christ  came,  are  made  to  pass  in  review  before  us.  The 
spectacle  is  full  of  melancholy  interest.  Some  of  the  forms 
of  idolatry  and  heathenish  worship  are  solemn  and  imposing, 
but  for  the  most  part  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
abhorrent  and  revolting.  None  of  them  have  a  particle  of  the 
true  Christian  element  in  them. 

The  master-minds,  the  world's  great  thinkers,  who,  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism, 

*'  Saw  the  far  off  mouotain  tops  of  distant  thoughts, 
That  men  of  commoD  stature  never  saw," 

were  often  disgusted  with  the  impurities  and  horrid  rites  of 
their  religion,  and  longed  and  wished  for  something  better ; 
but  they  were  not  able  to  find  a  substitute  that  would  answer 
as  well.     They  therefore  submitted  to  and  even  sustained  their 
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systems,  under  the  conyiction  that,  bad  as  they  were,  they 
were  better  than  none.  The  failure  of  idolatry  or  false  re- 
ligion to  meet  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  immortal  mind, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Redeemer.  The  experiment  was 
made  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  result  amounted  to  a  demon- 
stration that  a  religion  without  a  Redeemer  was  defective  and 
unsatisfying. 

<<  Often,"  says  our  author,  "  the  night  was  dark  and  porten- 
tous ;  but  anon  the  everlasting  stars  were  visible  in  the  Hea- 
vens. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  lights  were 
gleaming  at  distant  intervals,  relieving  the  terrible  gloom  of 
the  long  polar  night,  or  heralding  the  dawn  of  the  approach- 
ing day." 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter  is,  "  the  central  idea,  or 
Christ  in  ancient  philosophy."  The  author  shows  himself 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  prevalent  philosophical  theo- 
lies  of  the  ancient  world.  But  all  the  speculations  of  unin- 
spired men  only  served  to  show  that  "  the  world  by  wisdom, 
knew  not  God."  Philosophy  gave  no  rest  to  the  weary  con- 
science of  man,  and  left  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  darkness 
hanging  over  the  path  of  life.  It,  however,  '^  nourished  a  few 
great  characters,  and  produced  a  dim,  and  often  passionate 
longing  for  a  higher  light."  Some  good  men  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Plutarch  as  a  sort  of 
Christians  by  anticipation.  Erasmus  was  so  charmed  with 
the  character  of  Socrates,  that  we  find  him  on  one  occasion, 
exclaiming,  Sancie  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis  f  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  was  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  as  our 
author  remarks,  it  must  nevertheless  be  allowed,  "  that  ma- 
ny of  the  Grecian  sages,  considering  their  circumstances,  made 
some  remarkable  approximations  to  the  central  truths  of  the 
divine  imity  and  supremacy,  and  the  possibility,  on  the  part  of 
man,  of  union  and  fellowship  with  God."  But  after  all,  the 
most  that  ancient  philosophy  did  accomplish  was,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christ. 

Emerging  from  the  intricacies  and  labyrinthian  mazes  of 
oriental   philosophy,  in  which   our  author  finds  occasional 
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<<  flashes  of  light,  and  glimpses  of  beauty,  radiant  and  eternal/' 
significantly  pointing  to  Christ  as  their  author  and  source  of 
emanation,  he  turns  to  a  more  interesting  view  of  his  subject, 
namely,  "  the  central  race,  or  Christ  among  the  Hebrews,"  on 
which  he  discourses,  through  two  whole  chapters,  with  mar- 
ked originality,  beauty  and  force.  It  is  really  delightful  to 
follow  him  as  he  unfolds  his  subject  with  increasing  interest 
on  every  page. 

He  premises,  as  follows  ; 

"As  in  society  at  large  we  find  a  central  power,  in  religion 
a  central  principle,  and  in  philosophy  a  central  idea,  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  in  the  succession  of  human  affairs,  we  shall 
find  among  the  nations,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form,  a  cen- 
tral or  chosen  people,  whether  named  church,  theocracy  or 
kingdom  of  God." 

This  chosen  nation  he  finds  in  the  Hebrew  people.  We 
find  central  communities  in  the  matters  of  science,  literaturei 
refinement,  and  art,  legislation  and  arms.  Greece  was  the 
central  nation  of  philosophy  and  art;  Rome  of  political  pow- 
er and  civil  law.  From  Plato  sprang  the  speculative  spirit ; 
ftom  Homer  that  of  poetry  and  song.  As  it  is,  then,  accor- 
ding to  the  divine  procedure,  in  the  cases  just  enumerated, 
to  convey  temporal  blessings  from  central  points,  may  we  not 
reasonably  look  for  a  similar  procedure  in  relation  to  things 
spiritual  ?  This  analogy  we  find  in  the  selection  of  central 
families;  central  individuals;  great  lights  in  the  world;  whose 
ministry  and  mission  have  been  a  blessing  to  all. 

The  Hebrew  people  were  the  centre  of  a  pure  religion  for  ' 
all  ages.  Every  other  nation  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  Their  religion  was  corrupt  and  impure,  and  their 
worship  in  many  instances  demoralizing.  The  Jews  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  was  measurably  lost  to  oth- 
ers; they  had  committed  to  them  the  sacred  oracles,  and  they 
preserved,  from  age  to  age,  the  great  principles  of  religion. 
They  were  God's  chosen  depositaries  of  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  by  them  this  knowledge  was  to  be  perpetuated, 
and  transmitted  to  others. 
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A  Redeemer  was  promised  to  man  at  the  time  of  Adam's 
expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  God,  at  first,  made  in- 
dividuals recipients  of  his  truth  and  teachers  of  mankind,  and 
rtius  transmitted  through  pious  Seth,  and  Enoch,  and  Noah, 
the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  till  the  period  when  the  beautiful  bow 
of  hope,  fringed  the  dark  skirts  of  the  retiring  clouds,  and 
spanned  the  turbid  waters  of  the  deluge.  From  Noah  the 
truth  was  transmitted  through  individuals  until  Abraham  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  God  gracious- 
ly condescended  to  enter  into  covenant  engagements  and  re- 
lations with  man.  '*  The  unity  of  God,  the  hope  of  a  Mes- 
siah, the  spirituality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  beauty  of  vir^ 
tne  are  involved  in  this  arrangement.  Idolatry  is  checked. 
The  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  rises  on  the  world."  To  Abra- 
ham it  was  promised  that  through  him,  the  one  eternal  Jeho- 
vah should  manifest  himself  to  mankind,  and  bring  them  into 
a  new  and  peculiar  relation  with  himself.  The  promise  was 
renewed  to  Isaac,  and  afterwards  to  Jacob,  from  whom,  more 
directly,  sprang  the  Hebrew  nation.  Of  this  nation  our  au- 
thor observes ; 

^' First  nurtured  and  disciplined  in  Canaan  as  a  patriarchal 
family  ;  then  in  Egypt  as  a  peculiar  people  ;  then  in  the  wil- 
derness, for  many  years,  as  a  wandering  tribe ;  then  again  in 
Canaan  as  a  settled  nation  ;  and  finally,  in  all  lands,  as  a  sa- 
cred race  ;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  transmit- 
ting to  mankind  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ;  one  Almigh- 
ty Redeemer;  one  eternal  life." 

The  Jews  must  ever  be  the  wonder  of  the  whole  earth  i 
Among  this  peculiar  people  ;  this  central  race,  God  raised  up,  at 
longer  and  shorter  intervals,  prophets,  who  stood  on  high  mo- 
ral elevations,  and  with  inspired  vision  looked  down  the  long 
lapse  of  ages  till  the  end  of  time.  These  holy  men  of  God, 
as  they  gave  utterance  to  the  sublime  and  awful  visions  that 
were  spread  before  their  prophetic  gaze,  spoke  ever  and  anon 
of  the  "Shiloh,"  the  "Redeemer,"  "the  Wonderful  Counsel- 
lor," "the  Mighty  God,"  "the  Prince  of  Peace,"  the  "An- 
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cient  of  Days,"  the  "  Messiah,"  who  was  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  bringing  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness.  The  prophet  MaJachi,  who  stood  nearer  to  the 
advent  than  any  who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  saw  th« 
light  breaking  over  the  mountains,  kindling  upon  the  loftier 
summits,  burnishing  the  departing  clouds,  and  shooting  far  up 
the  heavens,  announced  the  coming  Messiah  as  the  '<  Sun  of 
Righteousness." 

God  planted  this  people,  at  last,  permanently  in  a  geograph- 
ical position  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  pro- 
posed in  making  them  the  depositaries  of  his  truth.  Says 
our  author,  ''  They  were  planted  in  a  goodly  land,  in  a  sin- 
gularly protected  but  fertile  heritage  among  the  mountains, 
with  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  Europe  on  the  other,  quite 
near  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  not  far  from  Greece  and 
Rome ;  with  rivers,  roads,  and  seas  around  them,  sufficient 
when  the  time  came,  to  link  them  with  the  commercial,  po- 
litical and  religious  destiny  of  the  world."  This  position  was 
assigned  to  the  Hebrews  with  especial  reference  to  Chrbt. 
Everything  in  their  history  was  looking  towards  Calvary. 
Amid  all  their  corruptions  and  dispersions,  the  hope  of  the 
Messiah  was  the  polar  star  of  their  history  ;  their  cloud  by  day, 
and  their  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  <*  Among  the  hills  of  Ca- 
naan ;  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Nile  ;  in  the  beautiful  Da- 
mascus; by  the  ancient  Euphrates,  where  they  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows ;  in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem ;  in  Babylon 
and  Alexandria ;  in  Corinth,  and  in  Rome ;  wherever,  indeed, 
they  were  scattered  in  later  years,  this  was  <  the  consolation  of 
Israel.' "  They  never  lost  the  idea  of  the  coming  Messiah, 
who  should  set  up  an  everlasting  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  which  was  to  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
stretch  out  <'  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof." 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  long  expected  Messiah  came ; 
but  there  was  such  a  disparity  between  the  lofty  notes  of  the 
prophet's  harp,  that  aimounced  his  coming,  and  his  humble 
appearance  when  he  came,  that  he  was  rejected  by  his  own 
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people,  and  in  the  workf  which  he  made  wiih  his  own  arm  of 
power,  he  had  not  a  place  to  lay  his  head.  As  the  Jewa 
looked  back  through  the  long  periods  of  their  eventful  his- 
tory, and  recalled  their  ancient  rites  and  sacrifices,  all  of 
which  were  typical  of  Christ,  and  recurred  to  the  solemn  and 
sublime  prophecies  that  foretold  his  advent  and  the  glory 
that  sliould  follow ;  and  passed  in  review  the  long  cherished 
hopes  of  the  nation  as  to  his  commanding  person  and  kingly 
power,  and  then  looked  on  the  obscure,  humble,  portionless 
Nazarene  that  set  up  the  claim  to  be  their  Messiah,  and  king 
of  the  Jews,  they  rejected  his  pretensions,  and  stigmatized 
him  as  an  impostor. 

The  world  had  been  gradually  preparing  during  a  period  of 
four  thousand  years  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
history  of  nations  and  empires,  in  all  their  fortunes,  was  tend- 
ing to  this  point.  God  used  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Grecians,  and  the  Romans,  all,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  By  these  nations,  God  strangely  preserved 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  with  their  inspired  books,  sacred  places, 
and  Messianic  hopes,  but  by  the  same  agencies  he  scattered 
them  in  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Babylon,  and 
even  Judea,  into  which  places,  as  says  our  author,  "  they  car- 
ried their  peculiar  principles  and  expectations,  so  that  great 
nambers  of  the  heathen  became  their  proselytes,  and  cher- 
ished in  form,  more  or  less  perfect,  their  peculiar  hopes." 

The  old  dynasties  were  subdued,  and  Rome  was  every 
where  dominant.  The  Grecian  language,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  had  become  almost  cosmopolitan.  Thus  the  nations 
were  brought  together.  Thus  the  streams  of  history  were 
converging  to  some  central  issue.  The  splendid  visions  of 
Grecian  polytheism  had  long  been  tarnished.  Olympus  was 
deserted.  Magnificent  temples,  beautiful  poetry,  exquisite 
statuary  remained,  but  all  earnest  worship  was  lost,  and  the 
world  was  anxiously  looking  for  some  great  change.  The 
time  had  come,  and  suddenly,  "  as  the  protrusion  of  a  hand 
from  the  dark,  or  a  flash  of  lightning  at  midnight,"  Christ 
was  bom  into  the  world ;  born  in  an  obscure  place ;  in  the 
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silence  of  night ;  among  strangers  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
event;  in  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty  and  lowliness^ 
But  while  inen  were  indifferent,  the  heavenly  hosts  gathered 
over  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  shook  the  midnight  air 
with  their  songs  of  triumph ;  -<  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man/' 

Our  author  after  he  reaches  the  advent  of  Christ,  seems 
strangely  enough  to  have  forgotten  his  subject,  '<  Christ  in  his- 
tory ;"  and  through  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  he  throws  to- 
gether, without  any  striking  logical  connection,  a  large  amount 
of  matter,  which  might  be  dismissed  from  his  book  without 
materially  impairing  its  value.  He  discourses,  at  a  weary  length, 
on  the  '^  discipline,"  and  early  traming  of  Christ ;  '^  the  inau- 
guration, or  John  the  Baptist ;"  on  the  ^'  mythic  theory ;"  the 
''  teachings  of  Christ ;"  and  <'  the  miracles  of  Christ."  In  our 
estimation,  these  topics  have- comparatively  little  to  do  with 
his  subject.  The  Life  of  Christ,  by  Neander,  with  all  ita 
faults  and  objectionable  features,  furnishes  us  with  a  more 
thoroughly  digested  and  instructive  discussion  of  most  of  these 
topics  than  we  find  in  the  work  before  us.  One  of  the  chap- 
ters,  in  this  part  of  his  book,  the  author  published  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Christian  Review,  and  had  it  remained  there, 
the  present  work  would  have  suffered  nothing  from  its  ab- 
sence. But  the  Doctor  seemed  determined  to  swell  out  the  di- 
mensions of  his  book ;  and  departing  from  his  original  plan, 
he  throws  together  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which 
had  better  been  used  alone  in  his  weekly  lectures,  or  at  most 
found  their  place  in  a  Q^uarterly  Review.  Really,  it  is  provok- 
ing to  a  reader,  who  is  pursuing  a  subject,  well  arranged  and 
ably  discussed,  to  be  interrupted  by  a  break  that  occupiea 
hundreds  of  pages.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  au« 
thor  loses  his  grasp  upon  his  subject,  and  never  fully  gets  hold 
of  it  again.  The  work  is  disjointed.  One  chapter  of  thirty 
pages  might  have  comprised  all  that  was  essentially  necessarjr 
to  form  the  connection  between  the  advent,  and  ^'  Christ  in 
the  primitive  church."  It  is  however  due  to  the  author  to 
say,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  book  is  |>etter  than  the  middle*. 
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The  beginning  is  first  mte ;  the  middle  is  inferior,  the  latter 
part  is  better  than  the  middle.  It  reminds  one  of  a  barret  of 
ioQr,  or  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  prepared  for  market  with  re- 
tefence  to  an  inspection  at  one  end  or  the  other,  with  the  de« 
sign  of  getting  the  whole  off  on  the  quality  of  that  which  first 
meets  the  eye.  The  faults  on  which  we  have  dared  to  animad** 
▼ert  are  inexcusable  in  an  author  of  Dr.  Turnbull's  acknow-^ 
iedged  ability.  He  is  capable  of  vigorously  prosecuting  a 
subject  in  a  dose,  connected  and  methodical  manner,  and  is 
not  the  man  whom  the  reading  public  will  permit  to  write  in 
a  iooee,  ftagmentary^  and  disconnected  style,  without  com- 
plaint. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  takes  up  the  subject  with  some  rig* 
or,  and  increase  of  interest.  Here  we  have  ''  Christ  in  the 
aofddle  ages."  Amid  the  darkness,  ignorance,  and  conruptidns 
of  mediaeval  times,  our  author  finds  <' cloisters  of  holy  con* 
fiessors.  and  faithful  Christians,  bound  to  God,  and  to  one  an- 
other by  holy  ties."  Christ  was  not  without  witnesses  in  the 
most  corrupt  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  ^'  The 
night,"  says  the  author,  <'so  far  as  our  common  Christianity 
was  concerned,  seemed  dark  and  portentous,  but  ever  and  anon 
the  stars  appeared  in  the  peaceful  Heavens.  The  love  of  Ood 
revealed  in  Christ  as  a  sweet  power,  brooded  over  the  troubled 
elements.  Angels  of  mercy  visited  the  earth,  in  the  persons 
of  self-denying  men,  and  of  devout  and  disinterested  women. 
The  river  of  life  was  hidden  amid  gloomy  woods  and  preci* 
pices,  but  it  kept  its  silent  course,  and  in  due  time  reappeared 
in  the  smiling  landscape.  There  were  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  martyrs  for  the  truth  and  freedom  in  the  dark- 
est days  of  bigotry  and  lust."  We  are  presented  with  a  long 
Kflt  of  names  of  persons  of  extraordinary  piety  and  devotion, 
who  lived  before  the  Reformation.  They  shine  out  most 
beautifully  amid  the  gloom  that  surrounded  them.  From  alt 
the  facts  which  are  brought  to  light,  the  author  concludes, 
diat  Cfari^  was  in  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  as  a  regene* 
mtive  power,  and  that  from  this  source  sprang  the  Reformap 
tion  oi  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Wd  next  have  "  Christ  in  the  Reformation."  Luther 
was  the  principal  agent  in  this  work,  but  it  was  not  Lu- 
ther's reformation.  Its  latent  or  ultimate  cause  was  Christ 
among  men.  The  influences  had  been  operating  for  a  long 
time,  which  brought  about  the  wonderful  results  that  follow* 
ed  Luther's  labors,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  mfluen- 
ces  had  worked  silently,  and  under  the  surface  of  things,  but 
God  was  conducting  all  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain 
result.  Martin  Luther  was  formed  by  God  for  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation.  He  preached  Christ,  and  Christ  was  the 
element  of  power  that  accomplished  such  stupendous  results. 
What  a  spectacle  was  that,  when  an  obscure  Dominican  monk 
was  seen  rising  up  beneath  the  superincumbent  mass,  which 
had  been  gradually  aecumulating  for  noore  than  a  thousand 
years ;  and  by  the  time  he  attracts  the  attention  of  the  spectators 
to  his  robust  form,  he  is  seenlaying  bold  on  the  ancient  pillars 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  bending  himself  to  the  effort^ 
he  calls  upon  his  God  for  strength,  and  instantly  the  whole 
superstructure  begins  to  heave  and  topple  as  if  convulsed  witb 
the  throes  of  a  mighty  earthquake ;  the  Vatican  nods  to  its 
fall,  while  the  gray  spires,  and  moss-covered  towers  and  bat- 
tlements of  old  cathedrals  rock  like  reeds  before  the  storm. 
The  inmates  of  monasteries,  and  of  Papal  palaces  tremble  as  if 
the  day  of  doom  were  come,  and  fly  as  if  their  habitations 
bad  been  smitten  by  an  invisible  hand.  But  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  consternation  a  day  dawns  upon  the  world,  which 
is  never  to  be  succeeded  by  a  total  night.  Christ  arose  upon 
the  world  in  the  Reformation  with  increased  power. 

<<  If  Christ  was  not  in  the  Reformation,"  says  our  author, 
'^  Christ  never  was  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  cross."  ^^  Christ 
was  in  it,"  he  continues,  <<  as  a  power  of  hope  and  transforma- 
tion to  many  souls  and  many  lands.  It  was  as  if  the  frosts 
of  a  loi^  winter  had  dissolved^  and  quickening  spring  was 
breathing  through  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  and  far  off  amid  the  plains  of  England,  and 
the  hills  of  Scotland.  The  waters  of  life,  long  pent  up  among* 
frozen  rocks,  let  loose  by  tiie  breath  of  God,  were  rotting  sod 
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flnhiiig  uodtr  the  deepening  rmdiaoce.  The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  were  made  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoiced  and 
bloesoined  as  the  rose." 

The  work  under  review,  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "  Christ 
ia  modern  society."  We  haire  not  the  space  to  present  the 
author's  Yiews  at  length ;  but  he  shows  how  Christianity  is 
pressing  all  modern  improvements  and  discoveries  into  its  ser- 
vice, in  farthcN'ing  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world.  He  holds 
this  language ; 

''All  improvements  in  mechanics  and  the  means  of  locomo- 
tion through  the  world  aid  the  progress  of  Christianity.  She 
goes  forth  over  all  seas  and  lands  on  tours  of  exploration, 
takes  possession  of  favorable  positions  all  along  the  lines  of 
business  and  travel,  plants  her  colonies  and  schools  here,  there, 
everywhere,  and  thus  prepares  herself,  one  of  these  days,  to 
occupy  the  whole." 

Chr^tianity  has  become  so  closely  and  permanently  identi- 
fied with  the  two  most  powerful  commercial  nations  upon  the 
earth  that  she  already  commands  an  approach  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Civilization  is  everywhere  on  the  advance,  and 
wherever  civilization  advances,  Christianity  must  advance. 
SpeakiMg  of  the  great  influence  and  power  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  Dr.  TurnbuU  says :  ^  Everywhere 
they  diffuse  themselves  and  plant  extensive  colonies.  Two 
thirds  of  all  the  roads  and  railways ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  oceanic  steam  navigation  of  the  world,  at  this  moment, 
are  in  thm  hands.  Their  language,  their  influence,  their  usa- 
ges, their  ideas  are  becoming  all  but  cosmopolitan.  With  the 
single  exception  of  France,  and  even  in  her  case  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  Papal  nations  are  planting  no  colonies,  and  ex- 
erting little  influence  beyond  their  own  sphere,  while  all  the 
Protestant  nations,  especially  England  and  the  United  States, 
are  taking  possession,  we  trust  for  Christ,  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  influential  portions  of  the  globe."  These  are 
most  striking  and  suggestive  facts. 

Commerce,  especially,  in  the  present  day,  is  promising  the 
happiest  results  to  Christianity.    It  is  overleaping  all  its  an- 
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oient  barriers,  spreading  over  all  seas  and  lands,  and  bringing 
all  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth  into  commercial  brother- 
hood.  The  spread  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  Saxon  literature 
is  also  tending  to  the  same  result.  Wherever  it  goes  it  carries 
with  it  all  the  elements  of  social  life  which  we  hold  dear,  and 
all  the  precious  (ruths  of  Protestant  Christianity.  The  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  spread 
of  the  Saxon  tongue,  are  to  contribute  immensely  to  the  ul- 
timate triumphs  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Christ  is  in  modern 
society.  He  is  in  all  the  great  national  movements  of  the 
day.  He  is  preparing  his  way  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  distant  China.  Christ  is  everywhere.  His  footsteps 
are  in  Burmah,  and  the  Polynesian  isles  as  well  itt  in  Ctermany, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  His  benign  presence  is  felt 
far  away  in  Africa,  in  the  plains  of  Australia,  upon  the  bleak 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  amid  the  golden  fields  of  the  Pacific 
slopes,  and  the  mountain  wilds  of  Sottth  America.  <<  Distant 
and  dissimilar  nations  are  calling  to  each  other;  China  to  Eu- 
rope, and  Europe  to  China ;  Burmah  to  America,  and  America 
lo  Burmah,  in  the  common  speech  of  Christianity." 

Christ  is  in  all  past  history,  in  all  present  history,  and  he 
will  be  in  all  future  history.  His  canse  is  connected  with  all 
the  movements  of  the  age,  and  is  nK>re  or  less  affected  by 
tliem.  His  work  goes  on  amid  all  the  convulsions  and  chan- 
ges that  rock  ancient  and  long  established  kingdoms  to  their 
deeply  imbedded  foundations.  His  kingdom  is  an  everlastfaig 
kingdom,  and  of  his  dominion  there  shall  be  no  end.  When 
the  nations  of  this  earth,  with  their  splendid  cities  and  monu- 
mental piles,  shall  have  faded  away,  Christ  shall  still  reign 
"  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  Millions  of  ages  hence, 
when  the  earth  shall  only  be  remembered  as  the  pedestal  of 
the  cross,  (%rist  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
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A  Thsoimct:  or  TiodicatioD  of  the  difiDe  glory,  as  nuDifested  in  tk% 
coostiiutioQ  and  goveromeDt  of  the  moral  world.  By  Albert  Taylor 
Bledsoe,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  io  the  Uaiversiry  of 
Mississippi.* 


Bj  Be7.  J.  S.  B.  Clarkb,  Hamptoo,  Va. 

This  heading  of  the  following  review  constitutes  the  title 
page  of  a  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Carlton  and  Phillips, 
the  present  publishers  for  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New 
York,  200  Mulberry  street.  1853.  If  this  book  be  a  fair 
speeimea  of  what  these  publishers  do,  they  are  certainly  a 
oredit  to  the  concern  and  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  inside  of  a  bo^k  is  not  the  only  part  of  it  which  may 
or  may  nol  be  a  manifestation  of  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
The  outside  of  a  publication,  as  well  as  its  contents,  may 
then  well  come  in  for  a  share  of  praise  or  blame  when  the 
reviewer  addresses  himself  to  his  task.  We  have  nothing  but 
what  is  coounendacory  to  say  of  the  publishers'  performance 
in  this  iitttance.  This  is  in  every  respect  a  highly  creditable 
piece  of  work.  The  book  is  bound  on  the  back  and  corners 
with  the  best  Turkey  morocco,  on  the  sides  with  strong  and 
handsome  muelin,  and  within  with  enameled  and  variegated 
paper.  The  printing  is  done  with  type  of  beautiful  size,  and 
on  fine  substantial  paper,  leaving  sufficient  space  between  the 
lines,  and  giving  ample  margin,  which  affords  the  thinking 
reader  verge  enough  for  any  reasonable  amount  of  marginal 
notes.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  present  recollection  of  seeing 
a  job  from  any  book  establishment  in  this  country  which  was 
in  so  many  respects  so  much  in  accordance  with  our  taste. 

*The  present  article  will  be  estimated  by  its  own  merits.  Great  fuoda- 
mental  ioqniries  deserve  a  rigid  investigation.  The  reader  will  recall  our 
coouneodatofy  notiee  of  tht  "  Theodicy"  in  our  last  issu^.— Editor. 
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After  this  brief  notice  of  the  publishers  and  their  work,  we 
jvoceed  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  author  and  his  work,  which 
for  the  present  is  our  chief  concern.  The  title  page,  it  is 
evident  at  once,  is  redolent  with  promise,  and  kindles  the 
imagination  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  a  satisfactory 
fulfillment.  The  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  his  elaborate 
introduction.  In  this  he  discusses  most  extensively  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  theodicy.  We  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  its 
possibility,  aud  think  he  has  said  some  very  good  things  upon 
the  subject,  but  dispensing  with  this  for  the  present,  we  set 
down  to  direct  communion  with  the  body  of  the  work. 

Our  author  divides  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first  dis- 
cusses the  proposition,  <<  The  existence  of  moral  evil  or  sin 
consistent  with  the  holiness  of  God ;"  and  the  second,  <<  The 
existence  of  natural  evil  or  suffering  consistent  with  the 
goodness  of  God."  We  confess  we  feel  our  expectatioa 
somewhat  damped,  and  the  wing  of  our  imagination  droops. 
Goodness  or  holiness  (the  former,  in  our  opinion,  includes  the 
latter)  is  not  the  only  divine  attribute  which  must  be  vindi- 
cated in  a  proper  theodicy.  We  think  it  necessary,  in  such  a 
work,  that  God's  power  and  wisdom,  and  even  bis  very  exis- 
tence and  freedom,  should  also  receive  a  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. But  it  would  not  be  difficult  here  to  show,  that  instead 
of  vindicating  the  divine  power,  he  appears  to  assail  it  by 
making  many  things  too  hard  for  it.  The  reader  will  see 
this  further  on  in  our  review.  He  has  much  to  say  in  vindi- 
cation of  human  freedom  or  the  free  will  of  man,  and  not  a 
word  in  vindication  of  the  divine  freedom  or  fr^e  will  of  the 
divine  Being,  and  all  this  in  a  theodicy,  as  it  is  called.  The 
reader  will  see,  too,  that  he  entertains  views  on  fiee  will, 
which  would  make  it  a  delicate  matter  for  him  to  discourse 
much  about  the  free  will  of  the  divine  Being,  in  whose 
'<  image"  we  are  made.  Moreover  these  propositions,  embra;- 
cing  as  they  do  all  that  the  author  intends  to  lay  before  his 
reader,  promise  nothing  with  regard  to  the  divine  existence 
and  the  divine  wisdom,  which  certainly  need  vindicatioa 
against  the  atheist  and  deist.     The  page  of  contents,  then, 
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badly  accords  with  the  title  page.  Howeyer,  let  us  not  de* 
spond  so  soon.  Let  us  open  the  book  and  commence  with 
the  first  chapter  of  part  the  first. 

Our  author  begins  the  task,  which  he  has  assigned  himself, 
with  the  following  statements:  ''The  doctrine  of  necessity 
has  been,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  stronghold  of  the 
atheist,"  and  ''  is  the  mighty  instrument  with  which  the  un- 
believer seeks  to  strip  man  of  all  accountability,  and  to  de- 
stroy our  faith  and  confidence  in  God  by  tracing  up  the  exis- 
tence of  all  moral  evil  to  his  agency.'^  This  is  seemingly 
somewhat  contradictory.  The  doctrine  of  necessity,  in  its 
widest  atheistic  sense,  does  indeed  seek  to  strip  man  of  all 
accountability,  by  teaching  us  to  have  no  faith  in  God,  that 
is,  in  his  existence,  but  it  does  not  seek  to  destroy  our  confi- 
dence in  God  by  tracing  up  the  existence  of  all  moral  evil  to 
.his  agency,  who  according  to  it,  has  no  existence.  The  au- 
thor unwittingly  here  anticipates  a  distinction  in  point  of 
title  among  the  difierent  schemes  of  necessity,  which  he  af- 
terward makes,  and  fixes  the  eye  of  his  mind  upon  the  one 
which,  not  the  atheist,  but  a  certain  class  of  divines,  have 
projected  and  advocated.  '^  It  will  not  be  denied,"  he  further 
states,  '<  that  this  opinion  ;"  the  necessity  of  the  divines  still ; 
^^  seems  at  first  mew  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency 
and  accountability  of  man,  and  that  t^  appears  to  impair  out 
idea  of  God  by  staining  it  with  impurity.  Hence  it  has  beea 
used  by  the  profligate  and  profane  to  excuse  men  for  their 
crimes.  It  is  against  this  use  of  the  doctrine  that  we  intend 
to  direct  the  force  of  our  argument."  Let  any  candid  reader 
look  over  these  quotations  and  carefully  consider  the  italicized 
portions,  and  he  will  perceive  that  they  indicate  very  conside- 
rable affiliation  with  those  divines  who  advocate  the  opinion 
of  necessity.  Indeed  so  strong  is  this  indication,  that  if  he 
had  said  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in  these  quotations, 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  would, 
were  he  to  develop  his  views  more  fully,  make  an  effort  at 
doing  away  what  he  regards  a  seeming  opposition  between 
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the  doctrine  of  necessity  and  the  free  agency  and  acconnta* 
biiity  of  man. 

By  no  means  would  we  dream,  that  he  would  think  of 
taking  position  by  the  side  of  Biitler,  from  whom  he  quotes. 
However,  let  us  hear  him:  "Can  we  refute  the  argument 
aigain^t  the  accountability  of  man.  without  attacking  the  doc- 
trine in  which  it  is  founded  ?"  How  reluctantly  he  seems  to 
approach  an  issue,  which  he  would,  if  he  coitid  well  avoid. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall,  after  awhile,  find  him  eager  enough  iii 
the  fray.  "  If  we  can  meet  this  argument  at  all,  it  must  be 
either  by  showing  that  no  such  consequence  flows  from  the 
scheme  of  necessity,  or  by  showing  that  the  scheme  itself  is 
false."  Yes,  one  or  the  other  of  these  issues  is  unavoidable. 
Without  doing  one  of  these  things,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
freeagency  and  accountability  of  man,  or  even  we  would  add, 
for  the  free  agency  of  the  Divine  Being !  Without  showing 
one  or  the  other  of  these  positions,  we  cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  propriety  at  all,  in  talking  about  the  origin  of  evil.  It 
must  have  been  without  origin  from  all  eternity,  and  conse- 
quently neither  God  nor  man  is  to  blame  for  it.  But  we  must 
not  forget,  that  our  author  is  still  anticipating  a  distinction, 
which  he  makes  hereafter,  and  unconsciously  betrays  a  pre- 
determination to  do  a  very  partial  work  by  directing  much 
more  attention  to  man  than  God,  even  while  naming  his  work 
a  theodicy.  ''  After  long  and  patient  meditation  on  the  subject, 
\^e  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  way  to 
repel  the  argument  of  the  sceptic,  and  cause  the  intrinsic 
lustre  of  man^s  free  agency  to  appear,  is  to  unravel  and  refute 
the  doctrine  of  necessity."  Excusing  this  conceit,  we  agree 
•  with  him  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  "  unravel  and  refute 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,"  in  order  to  a  true  theodicy.  But 
let  not  the  reader  be  mistaken  by  these  bold  words.  He  does 
not  intend  to  make  as  thorough  work  of  it  as  he  seems  to  in- 
dicate. He  intends  to  <<  unravel  and  refute  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity," only  so  far  as  the  Calvinistic  divines  hold  it ;  only  so  far 
as  to  make  man  culpable  in  the  origin  of  evil,  and  not  far  enough 
to  give  us  a  complete  vindication  of  God  and  his  government. 
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This  will  become  evident  to  the  reader  by  the  following  quo* 
tations.  After  having  distinguished  the  schemes  of  the  ne« 
cessitarians,  and  divided  them  into  three,  he  says :  <'  Widely 
as  these  schemes  may  differ  in  other  respects,"  (and  widely 
enough  do  they  differ  in  other  respects,)  ''they  have  one 
feature  in  common,"  (which  is  even  trivial  compared  with 
other  features,)  ''  they  all  seem  to  bear  with  equal  stringency 
on  the  human  will,  and  deprive  it  of  that  freedom,  which  is 
DOW  conceded  to  be  indispensable  to  render  men  accountable 
for  their  actions."  We  have  now,  by  quotations  and  re- 
marks, laid  before  the  reader  the  design  of  our  author  and  the 
plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  it.  His  design,  in  the  title 
page,  is  to  vindicate  God  and  his  entire  moral  government| 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  be  reduces  to  the 
design  of  showing  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  con- 
sequent chargeableness  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  this  world 
upon  man,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  proving  man's 
guilt,  does  not  by  any  means  disprove  the  possibility  of  God's 
being  apartieeps  criminis^  or  exculpate  the  Diviue  Being  ia 
regard  to  moral  evil  as  it  elsewhere  exists. 

In  view  of  the  above  statement,  which  we  deem  to  be  just, 
we  bring  the  following  charges  against  the  first  part  of  this 
book,  which  part  only,  we  now  undertake  to  review.  It  fails 
even  in  design  to  give  us  a  theodicy  proper,  that  is,  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  vindication  of  the  existence  and  charac- 
ter of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Revealer  and  Governor  of  the  • 
moral  and  material  universe,  as  it  comes  under  man's  ol>serva- 
tioo,  against  all  schemes  of  necessity,  atheism,  deism,  and 
pantheism.  Even  after  its  design  is  reduced  to  demonstra- 
ting the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  the  consequent  in- 
culpation of  man  in  the  origin  of  moral  evil  among  men,  it  is 
encumbered,  in  its  execution,  with  a  supererogatory  effort,  and 
much  irrelevant  matter.  Instead  of  giving  us  even  a  partial 
theodicy,  it  shrinks  to  the  very  small  dimensions  of  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  extol  what  has  been  variously  called  Finney- 
ism,  New  Divinity,  &c.  It  unnecessarily  attempts  and  sig- 
nally fails  to  explode  the  atheistic  argument  of  Bayle  and 
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others.  It  has  not,  as  it  should  hare  done,  even  in  accom- 
plishing its  limited  design,  assailed  and  overthrown  the  theory 
of  causation  upon  which  all  schemes  of  necessity  are  based, 
thus  setting  aside  even  the  semblance  of  a  necessity  for  an 
effort  at  improving  the  categories  of  Cousin. 

The  first  of  these  charges  scarcely  needs  anything  in  the 
way  of  remark  to  sustain  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
first  three  or  four  pages,  to  satisfy  any  one  of  its  truth.  If 
anything  more  is  needed,  let  our  reader  turn  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  first  chapter,  headed ;  "  The  attempts  of  Calvin 
and  Luther  to  reconcile  the  scheme  of  necessity  with  the 
responsibility  of  man."  This  heading  is  a  misnomer ;  for,  ac- 
acording  to  the  author's  own  confession,  Calvin  attempted  to 
make  out  no  such  reconciliation  and  made  light  of  the  at- 
tempts of  those  who  did.  This  remark,  however,  is  rather 
aside  from  the  object  of  this  paragraph.  In  the  section  thus 
headed  the  author  divides  the  schemes  of  necessity  into  three, 
and  then  remarks ;  "  The  first  we  shall  call  materialistic  fa- 
talism ;  the  second  stoical  fatalism ;  and  the  third  we  shall 
designate  by  the  term  necessity."  He  passes  by  the  first  two 
without  the  slightest  discussion,  except  as  they  are  very 
slightly,  to  the  extent  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  in- 
volved in  the  third.  The  necessity  of  the  divines,  then,  and 
of  the  divines  only,  receives  his  attention  through  the  rest  of 
his  work.  Beside  looking  in  the  grim  faces  of  ancient  mate- 
rialistic and  stoical  fatalism,  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  mod- 
ern atheism,  like  that  of  Hume,  or  modern  deism,  like  that  of 
Herbert,  or  modern  pantheism,  like  that  of  Spinoza.  Thus 
to  shirk  the  difficulties  presented  in  these  systems,  standing 
opposed  as  they  are  to  God  and  his  government,  is  to  make 
theodicy  a  comparatively  easy  work. 

The  second  charge  is,  that  the  execution  of  his  design  is 
encumbered  with  an  unnecessary  effort,  and  much  irrelevant 
matter.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  our  author  to  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  advocates  of  the  third  scheme  of 
necessity  vainly  endeavored  to  reconcile  it  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  man.     This  effort  is  evidently  superfluous.     No- 
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Ihing  more  was  necessary  than  that  he  should  assail  this 
scheme  of  necessity,  in  his  own  way,  and  whether  its  ad- 
vocates had  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  re* 
concile  these  unreconcilable  matters,  should  have  been  to 
hun  matter  of  no  consequence.  If  he  should  prove  success- 
ful in  overturning  their  scheme,  they  and  their  success  or  fail- 
ure in  reconciling  it  with  man's  responsibility,  could  in  no 
way  aflfect  his  result.  The  most  he  could  have  been  justi- 
fiable in  doing  in  any  notice  of  these  necessitarians  would 
have  been  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  principle  upon 
which  they  all  unite  in  making  out  their  reconciliation,  and  of 
the  reason  why  he  considered  it  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of 
this,  he  has  enlarged  the  first  part  of  his  book;  by  one  third  of 
its  present  size  with  irrelevant  matter  in  endeavoring  to  make 
good  a  very  unnecessary  position.  Moreover,  he  has  even 
brought  in  Hume  and  Compte  to  show  how  they  reconcile 
these  two  things,  when,  in  fact,  their  atheistic  position  makes 
them  deny  man's  responsibility  altogether,  and  upon  quite  other 
grounds  than  that  of  necessity ;  upon  the  ground  there  is  no 
God,  no  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  before  whose  bar  he 
can  be  accountable.  We  might  bring  up  other  instances  of 
irrelevancy  from  other  portions  of  this  work,  but  this  we  re- 
gard as  quite  sufficient. 

The  third  charge  is,  that  our  author  allows  the  partial  theo- 
dicy, which  he  ultimately  contemplated,  to  degenerate,  in  fact, 
into  a  vindication  of  New  Divinity.  This  will  incidentally  be- 
come  manifest  in  the  examination  we  purpose  to  give  to  our 
fourth  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  himself  occasion- 
ally has  misgivings  that  he  deals  more  with  theology  than 
theodicy. 

We  have  given  but  brief  space  to  the  charges  above  discus- 
sed ;  barely  enough  to  suggest  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  de- 
fects of  the  book  under  review  in  these  regards ;  and  in  view 
of  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  an  article  of  this  kind,  and 
the  more  elaborate  treatment  we  design  to  give  those  which 
remain,  we  could  not  do  more.  In  discussing  the  fourth 
charge  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  pursue  a  method  which  may 
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enable  us  to  efiect  several  incidental  pnrposes,  besides  the 
main  one,  such  as  slight  intimations  with  regard  to  some  char* 
acteristics  of  our  author  as  a  writer,  as  a  metaphysician,  as  a 
logician  and  as  a  divine. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  part  Ist, 
chap.  VI.  and  section  6th  of  the  book  before  us,  which  section 
the  author  rather  rashly  heads;  ''The  sophism  of  the  Atheist 
exploded.''  He  here  replies  to  the  argument  of  Bayle  and 
other  atheists,  which  as  forcibly  stated  by  Cudworth,  reads 
thus :  "  The  supposed  Deity  and  Maker  of  the  world  was 
either  willing  to  abolish  all  evils,  but  notable ;  or  he  was  able 
and  not  willing;  or  else  lastly,  he  was  both  able  and  willing. 
This  latter  is  the  only  thing  that  answers  fully  to  the  notion 
of  a  God.  Now  that  the  supposed  Creator  of  all  things  was 
not  thus  both  able  and  willing  to  abolish  all  evils,  is  plain,  be- 
cause then  there  would  have  been  no  evil  at  all  left.  Where- 
fore, since  there  is  such  a  deluge  of  evils  overflowing  all,  it 
must  needs  be  that  either  he  was  willing,  and  not  able  to  re- 
move them,  and  then  he  was  impotent;  or  else  he  was  able 
and  not  willing,  and  then  he  was  envious ;  or  lastly,  he  was 
neither  able  nor  willing,  and  then  he  was  both  impotent  and 
envious."  Now  Leibnitz  laid  his  finger  upon  and  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  He  did  so  by  showing 
clearly,  that  the  atheist  leaves  out  of  his  account  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  assumes  that  there  is  no  other  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature  concerned  in  this  matter  than  His  power  or 
goodness. 

In  order  to  make  the  argument  of  the  atheist  good,  he 
should  have  successfully  impeached  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God  as  displayed  in  the  entire  order  of  existing  things.  But 
this  is  a  task  too  much  for  any  finite  intelligence.  Leib- 
nitz's showing  of  this  fallacy  ruined  the  atheistic  argument 
and  rendered  it  quite  unnecessary  for  our  author  to  trouble 
himself  about  it.  He  read  the  reply  of  Leibnitz,  did  appre- 
ciate its  force,  considered  it  unsatisfactory  and  straightway 
went  and  hung  himself  upon  one  of  the  horns  of  the  athe- 
istic dilemma. 
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What  a  melancholy  suicide  and  for  what  small  canse ! 
Nevertheless,  it  is  even  a  fact  as,  we  think,  will  presently  ai>- 
pear. 

Our  author  begins  his  reply  to  the  atheist  with  this  sen- 
tences    <<  Supposing  God  to  possess  perfect  holiness,  he  would 
certainly  preirent  all  moral  evil,  says  the  atheist,  unless  his 
power  were  limited."     This  manner  of  re-stating  the  atheistic 
position  amounts  to  a  selection  of  that  horn  of  the  dilemma 
in  the  atheistic  argument,  which  involves  God*s  omnipotence. 
The  author  then  virtually  pledges  himself,  in  this  selection, 
to  show  that  the  prevention  of  moral  evil,  in  the  universe, 
was  a  task  too  much  for  omnipotence  itself.     That  which  he 
here  implies,  he,  in  the  next  sentence,  obviously  declares,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  saying,  God  did  not  prevent  all 
moral  evil,  because  he  could  not.     Further  on,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  omnipotence  of  God  could  not  p>revent  moral  evil  be- 
cause it  is  not  an  object  of  power,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  he  could  not  because  he  could  not.     Of  course  that 
which  we  cannot  do,  is  not  an  object  of  our  power,  and  it  is 
equally  a  matter  of  course,  that  that  which  God  cannot  do,  is 
not  an  object  of  His  power ;  but  the  very  fact  that  anything  is 
not  an  object  of  our  power,  convinces  us  of  the  limited  action  of 
onr  power,  and,  therefore,  we  should  as  readily  conclude,  that 
if  anything  is  not  the  object  of  the  Divine  power,  it  proves 
the  limitation  of  the  Divine  power.     This  seems  very  much 
like    admitting,    aye,   even   proving,    rather   than  refuting, 
the  atheistic  argument.     Our  author  felt  that  this  position 
had    this  appearance,  and,  therefore,  attempts  to  show  that 
it  is  more  of  a  paradox  than  an  absurdity.     He   does  this 
by  attempting  to  show  the  truth  of  another  either  paradoxi- 
cal or  absurd  position,  namely,  that  some  things  are  impossi- 
ble of  performance,  is  no  limitation  of  omnipotence.     "  This 
inference  is  drawn  from  a  false  premise,  namely,  that  if  God 
is  omnipotent,  he  could  easily  prevent  moral  evil,  and  cause 
virtue  to  exist  without  any  mixture  of  vice,"     If  there  is  any 
force  at  all  in  the  word  "  easily,"  as  our  author  here  employs 
ToL.  VIII. — 18 
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it,  we  infer  he  must  think  there  are  some  things  which  God 
ean  easily  do,  some  things  which  he  can  do  with  diflSculty, 
and  some  things  which  he  cannot  do  at  all.  Now,  this  looks 
with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  patronage,  or  at  least  toleration, 
upon  some  form,  of  fatalism.  We  do  not  accuse  our  author  of 
being  aware  of  this,  but  such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  fact. 
Some  of  the  ancient  fatalists  thought  there  were  some  things 
in  the  material  world  too  hard  for  the  Divine  power,  and  our 
author  thinks  there  are  some  things  in  the  immaterial  world 
too  hard  for  it  Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  former  can  be, 
with  any  justice,  called  materialistic  fatalism,  why  may  not 
that  of  our  author  be,  with  equal  justice,  called  immaterialistic 
fatalism?  Beside  this,  we  further  complain  of  this  sentence, 
that  it  very  illogically  calls  that  an  'inference  from  a  false 
premise,"  which  is  in  fact  no  inference  at  all,  but  is  an  as- 
sumption, and,  we  might  add,  a  justifiable  assumption,  in  the 
major  promise  of  the  atheistic  argument.  To  show  what  we 
say  to  be  true,  we  will  give  this  argument  a  syllogistic  state- 
ment. If  God  be  both  omnipotent  and  holy.  He  can  and  will 
prevent  all  moral  evil ;  but  he  does  not  prevent  all  moral  evil ; 
therefore,  either  He  cannot  prevent  all  moral  evil,  and  for  that 
reason,  is  not  omnipotent ;  or  will  not  prevent  it,  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  holy.  In  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
can  in  the  major  premise  assumes  that  omnipotence  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  all  moral  evil.  Our  author  accepts  the  first 
alternate  in  the  conclusion  of  this  syllogism  and  rejects  the 
second,  and,  therefore,  quarrels  with  the  first,  and  concedes  the 
second  assumption,  in  its  major  premise.  This  is,  we  think, 
what  he  does.  It  is  simply  a  logical  blunder  in  our  author  to 
caH  this  assumption  of  this  major  premise,  namely,  that  there 
is  nothing  impossible  to  omnipotence,  an  inference  from  a  false 
premise.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance, 
since  we  clearly  understand  his  position  ;  namely,  there  are 
some  things  which  omnipotence  cannot  do.  ''This  assump- 
tion has  been  incautiously  conceded  to  the  atheist,  by  his 
opponent,  and  hence  his  argument  has  not  been  clearly 
and  fully  refuted.      Our  author  is  right  here,  in  calling  it 
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an  assumption,  instead  of  an  inference  from  a  false  premise^ 
(as  before  he  called  it;)  which  latter  phrase  is  a  logical  im- 
propriety, as  it  implies  that  an  inference  or  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  from  a  single  premise.  This  assumption,  then,  is, 
that  God  can,  by  his  omnipotence,  prevent  all  moral  evil. 
Now,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  saying  that  Leib- 
nitz, for  instance,  has  incautiously  conceded  this  assumption, 
but,  we  think,  as  there  was  wisdom  in  Leibnitz's  not  assailing 
it,  there  is  weakness'  manifested  in  our  author's  indiscreetly 
calling  it  in  question.  But  admitting,  for  the  present,  that  our 
author  has  planted  his  dart  in  the  heel  of  this  argument,  its 
really  vulnerable  part,  the  negation  of  this  assumption  and 
a  clear  showing  that  such  negation  could  be  nothing  deroga- 
tory from  the  Divme  omnipotence,  would  have  been  all  that, 
in  any  logical  propriety,  could  have  been  demanded.  This 
would  have  been  to  send  the  argument  back  to  the  atheist 
to  be  either  mended,  by  proving  his  assumption,  or  acknow- 
ledged as  refuted  by  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy.  He  is  too 
chivalrous  or  too  rash  for  such  merely  defensive  policy.  He 
is  not  content  with  denying  this  assumption  and  justifying 
himself  in  this  negation.  He  must  undertake  to  show,  to  use 
his  own  phraseology,  that  omnipotence  itself  cannot  '*  cause 
virtue  to  exist  without  any  mixture  of  vice ;"  or,  as  he  after- 
ward expresses  himself,  "  cause  virtue  to  exist  in  the  breast  of 
a  moral  agent."  If  this  negation  be  an  indiscretion,  this  at- 
tempt at  proving  his  antagonistic  position,  must  be  madness.. 
Like  a  certain  knight  of  a  celebrated  fiction,  he  is  unwilling 
to  stay  at  home  and  defend  himself  against  imaginary  assaults 
of  imaginary  foes,  but  in  a  spirit  of  eagerness  for  chivalrous  re- 
nown, becomes  errant,  and  goes  abroad  seeking  adventures ; 
while  his  imagination  leads  him  not  only  to  assail  that  for  a 
fallacy,  which  is,  in  fact  no  fallacy  at  all,  but  to  build  a  castle 
with  airy  materials,  on  an  airy  foundation.  He  lays  down  the 
plan  of  his  procedure  thus  :  "  To  refute  this  argument  with 
perfect  clearness,  it  is  necessary  to  show  two  things :  first  that 
it  is  no  limitation  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  to  say  that  it 
cannot  work  contradictions;  and  secondly,  that  if  God  should 
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cause  yirtue  to  exist  m  the  heart  of  a  mota)  agerH,  be  would 
work  a  contradiction."  This  statement  of  the  author's  process 
in  refutation  of  the  atheistic  argument,  seems  to  us  imperfect 
and  obscure,  which,  in  fact,  may  be  said  of  all  that  precedes 
and  succeeds  it.  We  think  he  would  have  made  his  purpose 
and  plan  of  procedure  more  evident,  had  he  expressed  himself 
as  follows }  To  refute  this  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  disprove 
its  assumption  )  namely,  that  omnipotence  can  prevent  all  mo- 
ral evil ;  and  to  disprove  this  assumption  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
it  contradictory,  namely,  that  omnipotence  cannot  prevent  all 
moral  evil.  In  proving  this  negation,  ^*  it  is  necessary  to  show- 
two  things :  first  that  it  is  no  limitation  of  the  Divine  omnipo* 
tence  that  it  cannot  work  contradictions ;  and  secondly,  that 
if  God  should  cause  virtue  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  moral 
agent,  he  would  work  a  contradiction." 

He  begins  his  next  paragraph  thus:  ^<In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  is  not  a  limitation  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  to  say- 
that  it  cannot  work  contradictions."  We  would  move  two 
amendments  to  this  resolution ;  to  the  first  of  which,  we  are 
sure,  the  author  can  have  no  objection  when  it  is  suggested, 
as  it  will  relieve  his  proposition  from  being  a  very  decidedly 
apparent  triviality.  We  propose  that  it  read  ;  it  is  no  limita- 
tion of  Divine  omnipotence,  that  it  cannot  work  contradic- 
tions. The  reader,  and  the  author  too,  must  at  once  see  that 
this  is  a  very  different  proposition,  and  much  more  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  Certainly  nothing  we  can  <<  say  "  can  limit 
Divine  omnipotence.  Our  second  amendment  is,  that  the 
whole  proposition  be  changed  thus ;  it  is  no  impeachment  of 
Ood's  omnipotence,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  wis- 
dom he  will  not  work  contradictions.  Our  author  will  not 
accept  this  amendment,  or  rather  substitute.  This  would  be 
to  abandon  the  whole  ground  of  his  reply,  as  he  has  stated  it, 
and  to  take  position  with  Leibnitz  in  his  reply,  which  he  has 
already  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  We  will  not,  therefore, 
further  urge  it,  at  present.  "  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  this  point.  Indeed  it  will  be  readily  conceded ; 
and  if  we  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  it  is  only  that  we  may- 
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leave  nothing  dark  and  obscure  behind  us,  even  to  thorn 
▼hose  minds  are  not  accustomed  to  such  speculations."  Little 
difficulty!  Readily  conceded!  If  this  be  true,  why  should 
oor  author  trouble  himself  with  trying  to  prove  it  ?  Had  he 
not  better  pass  on  to  his  second  proposition?  Now  by  at- 
tempting to  **show"  a  thing  so  "readily  conceded,"  as  he 
imagines  this  will  be,  he  brings  himself  under  the  same  con- 
demnation, which  he  heaped,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  upon  Des- 
cartes, Edwards  and  others.  "  Ask  a  child,  did  you  make  your- 
self? and  the  child  will  answer.  No.  Propound  the  same 
question  to  the  roving  savage,  or  the  man  of  mere  common 
sense,  and  he  will  answer.  No.  Appeal  to  the  universal  reason 
of  man,  and  the  emphatic  No,  will  come  up  from  its  profound- 
est  depths.  But  your  redoubtable  logicians  are  not  satisfied 
to  rely  on  such  testimony  alone :  they  dare  not  build  on  such 
a  foundation,  unless  it  be  first  secured  and  rendered  firm  by 
the  syllogistic  process.  I  know  *I  did  not  make  myself,' 
says  Descartes,  ^  for  if  I  had  made  myself,'  I  should  have 
given  myself  every  perfection !"  Now  this  argument  in  true 
syllogistic  form,  stands  thus :  If  I  had  made  myself,  I  should 
have  endowed  myself  with  every  perfection ;  I  am  not  en- 
dowed with  every  perfection ;  therefore  I  did  not  make  myself. 
Surely,  after  so  clear  a  process  of  reasoning,  no  one  can  possibly 
doubt  the  proposition  that  Descartes  did  not  make  himself! 
In  the  same  way  we  might  show  that  he  did  not  make  his 
own  logic:  for  if  he  had  made  his  own  logic,  he  would  have 
endowed  it  with  every  possible  perfection;  but  it  is  not 
endowed  with  every  possible  perfection ;  and  therefore  he 
did  not  make  it."  Now  notwithstanding  the  turbid  quality  of 
his  eloquence,  in  this  quotation,  the  author  is,  with  no  little 
show  of  justice,  quite  keenly,  and  even  facetiously  sarcastic. 
In  a  grave  logical  treatise,  or  what  should  be  such,  upon  a 
very  grave  and  great  subject,  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  in«\ 
troducing  such  a  strain  of  reflection.  However  sprightly  it 
may  seem,  it  is  after  all  inappropriate.  The  author  cannot 
complain,  then,  if  we  remind  him  of  this  literary  peccadillo 
by  turning  the  edge  of  his  sarcasm  against  himself.     He  him- 
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self  becomes,  in  turn,  one  of  the  <^  redoubtable  logicians, ^^  uf 
whom  he  speaks,  when  he  undertakes  to  show  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  which  he  considers  so  very  evident  as  to  be 
"  readily  conceded.''  Again  he  says  :  "  Surely,  if  any  thing 
can  equal  the  fatuity  of  the  hypothesis  that  nonentity  caa 
bring  forth,  or  that  a  thing  can  produce  itself,  it  is  a  serioaa 
attempt  to  refute  it.  How  often  while  poring  over  the  works 
of  necessitarians  are  we  lost  in  amazement  at  the  logical 
mania  which  seems  to  have  seized  them,  and  which  in  its  im- 
petuous efforts  to  settle  and  determine  every  thing  by  reason- 
ing, leaves  reason  itself  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  con- 
template the  nature  of  things  themselves,  or  listen  to  its  own 
most  authoritative  and  irreversible  mandates."  Giood :  But  does 
not  some  of  this  same  '^  logical  mania "  seem  to  seize  our 
author  in  his  attempt  to  show  what  he  says  will  be  ^'  readily- 
conceded  ?"  We  do  not  see  that,  in  this  respect,  he  is  any  bel- 
ter than  those  whom  he  so  severely  censures.  With  all  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  imaginable,  he  attempts  to  justify 
his  ^'  logical  mania."  He  says,  ^'  if  we  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  it ;  "  his  ^'  readily  conceded  proposition  ; "  it  is  only  thai 
we  may  leave  nothing  dark  and  obscure  behind  us,  even  ta 
those  whose  minds  are  not  accustomed  to  such  ^culations.^' 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  not  admit,  as  he  does  in  this 
justification,  that  what  he  had  declared  will  be  ^^  readily  con-> 
ceded  "  could  be  at  all  "  dark  and  obscure,"  even  to  ordinary 
discernment  He  should  remember  his  appeal  to  the  child^ 
the  savage,  and  the  man  of  common  sense  against  Descartes^ 
In  the  next  place,  we  think,  the  same  justification  will  da 
equally  well  for  Descartes,  Edwards  and  others,  whom  he 
condemns  for  doing  precisely  the  same  thing,  according  to  his 
own  admission,  which  he  himself  here  promises  to  do. 
Lastly,  when  one  undertakes  to  write  a  great  treatise  upon  so 
elevated  and  difficult  a  theme  as  a  theodicy,  it  is  manifestly  a 
great  lit^ary  impropriety  to  discuss  it,  as  if  for  those  "  whose 
minds  are  not  accustomed  to  such  speculations."  When  he 
selected  his  theme,  from  the  inevitable  nature  of  the  case,  be, 
at  the  same  time,  selected  the  *'  fit  audience  though  few/' 
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and  should  have  carefully  kept  that  audience  alone  perpetually 
before  the  eye  of  bis  miud.  It  takes  a  very  great  man  indeed  ; 
one  of  the  <<  aloe  blossoms  of  humanity,"  as  they  have  been 
very  beautifully  called  ;  one  in  whom  great  metaphysical  and 
logical  qualities  are  harmoniously  blended  with  common  sense 
in  the  rarest  degree,  to  know  well,  and  at  all  times,  what  he  is 
doing  in  the  ethereal  regions  of  thought ;  and  even  such  an 
one  will  make  some  blunders,  which  must  be  charitably  re- 
garded. 

"  As  contradictious  are  impossible  in  themselves,  so  to  say 
that  God  could  perform  them  would  not  be  to  magnify  his  pow- 
er, but  to  expose  our  own  absurdity."  Contradictions  impossi- 
ble in  themselves !  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  thing  out- 
side of  the  universe  of  mind.  It  is  mind  and  mind  only  that  is 
capable  of  any, thing  in  itself.  The  human  miud  is  capable 
of  contradictions,  and  sometimes  performs  them,  which  arises 
from  a  misdirection  of  its  power  through  its  deficiency  in  wis- 
dom. Certainly  to  say  that  God  cannot  perform  contradictions, 
is  not  to  magnify  his  power,  but  to  exhibit  our  rashness  in 
making  an  assertion,  the  force  of  which  we  do  not  understand. 
To  say  that  he  will  not  perform  contradictions,  is  to  magnify 
his  wisdom  without  impeaching,  or  seeming  to  impeach  his 
omnipotence.  But  our  author  will  not  adopt  this  view.  This 
wonld  be  to  give  up  his  plan  of  assault  upon  the  atheist.  This 
would  no  longer  be  to  make  it  a  question  of  mere  power, 
which  he  so  much  insists  upon  doing.  We  prefer  to. make  it 
a  question  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  power,  as  did  Leibnitz, 
and  say  that  God  cannot  perform  contradictions  consistently 
with  his  wisdom.  This  wonld  be,  not  to  limit  his  power, 
but  its  performances  or  displays.  ^'  When  we  affirm  that  om- 
nipotence cannot  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  or  cannot  make  two  and  two  equal  to  five,  we 
do  not  set  limits  to  it,  we  simply  declare  that  such  things  are 
not  the  objects  of  power."  A  very  unwise  declaration  cer- 
tainly !  You  not  only  say  they  are  not,  but  if  you  still  make 
it  a  question  of  power  merely,  you  say  the  arm  of  His  power 
is  too  short  to  reach  them.     They  are  not  objects  of  power, 
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we  allow,  not  beeaase  they  cannot  be,  for  finite  intelligence  is 
not  competent  to  decide  what  infinite  power  cannot  do,  bat 
because  infinite  wisdom  has  decided  they  shall  not  be.  In 
saying  they  are  not,  because  they  cannot  be  objects  of  in- 
finite power,  you  certainly  do  set  limits  to  omnipotence,  and 
thereby  teach  a  sort  of  immaterialistic  fatalism,  which  seems 
to  us  to  abridge  the  divine  freedom.  But  when  we  say  they 
are  not,  because  infinite  wisdom  has  decided  once  and  forever 
they  shall  not  be  objects  of  power,  we  do  not  limit  omnipo- 
tence, but  its  voluntary  displays.  This,  however,  is  to  make 
it  a  question  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  power,  which  does  not 
suit  the  purpose  of  our  author.  He  rather  impeaches  the  di- 
vine power,  and  then  strives  to  persuade  himself  that  he  does 
not,  and  all  this,  that  he  may  make  valid  bis  objection  to  the 
atheistic  argument.  There  is  wanting  in  his  treatise  a  clear 
notion  of  either  power  or  wisdom  or  the  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  in  the  divine  character.  Further  that  God  has 
unchangeably  determined  that  these  things  shall  not  be,  and 
in  keeping  with  this  unalterable  determination  has  so  consti- 
tuted the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  pos- 
sible, are  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  finite  intelligence  should 
dare  to  assert  upon  such  a  subject.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  most 
vain  and  presumptuous,  in  such  a  dweller  in  dust  as  man,  to 
think  or  assert  any  thing  more  upon  subjects  so  infinitely  be« 
yond  the  grasp  of  his  feeble  intellect. 

Our  author  lacks,  we  think,  the  reverence  and  modesty  of  a 
profound  and  devout  philosopher.  '<  A  circle  caimot  be  made  to 
possess  the  properties  of  a  square,  nor  a  square  the  properties 
of  a  circle.  Infinite  power  cannot  confer  the  properties  of  the 
one  of  these  figures  upon  the  other,  not  because  it  is  less 
than  infinite  power,  but  because  it  is  not  within  the  nature  or 
province  or  dominion  of  power  to  perform  such  things,  to  em- 
body such  inherent  and  immutable  absurdities  in  an  actual  ex- 
istence." What  an  air  of  competency  to  judge  aud  decide 
where  an  archangel  might  tremble  to  be  pryingly  curious ! 
It  is  true  that  the  human  mind  cannot  conceive  of  these  things 
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1>eing  done,  biit  does  ii/bUow  from  this  that  infinite  power  cannot 
do  them,  if  infinite  wisdom  should  determine  upon  such  things  ? 
Or  does  it  follow  that  the  small  light  of  human  intelligence  it 
sufficient  to  illumine  a  subject  so  vast,  and  enable  man  to  set 
^'  metes  and  bounds"  about  omnipotence  ?  Our  author  seems 
▼ery  unaware  with  what  a  short  line  he  is  determining  the 
dimensions  of  immensity.  He  very  coolly  talks  about  impossi- 
bilities to  infinite  power  and  determines  what  omnipotence 
cao  and  what  it  cannot  do,  as  if  it  were  a  steam  engine,  whose 
force  he  had  thoroughly  calculated  and  fully  understood. 
However,  admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  these  things  as  he 
affirms,  (and  he  ought  to  know  certainly,)  cannot  be  done  by 
the  power  of  God,  it  will  not  follow  as  he  further  declares, 
that  they  do  not  limit  it.  They  prove  the  contrary,  for  a 
power  that  is  all  powerful,  which  is  the  meaning  of  omnipo- 
tence, must  have  all  things  for  its  objects.  That  power  out- 
side of  whose  possible  range  of  operation  there  lies  any  class 
of  objects  whatever,  cannot  be  omnipotent.  The  moment 
any  degree  of  power,  even  though  it  be  regarded  as  absolute 
or  infinite,  meets  with  an  impossibility  of  any  kind,  it  seems 
to  us,  in  that  impossibility  it  meets  with  a  limitation  and  finds 
itself  to  be  less  than  absolute  or  infinite.  Let  not  our  author 
suppose  that  because  God  does  not  and  will  not  do  such  things^ 
that  his  omnipotence  finds  impossibilities  in  them,  and,  there- 
fore cannot  do  them. 

*^  In  regard  to  the  doing  of  such  things,  or  rather  of  such 
absurd  and  inconceivable  nothings,  omnipotence  itself  posses- 
ses no  advantage  over  weakness."  How  he  talks  about  om- 
nipotence, as  if  he  understood  all  about  it,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  range  of  its  possibilities!  How  astonishing  the 
assertion,  that  omnipotence  is  in  any  respect  whatever  on  a 
level  with  weakness,  having  "  no  advantage  over  it !"  If  we 
were  a  weeping  philosopher,  we  should  undoubtedly  shed 
tears  here ;  and  if  we  were  a  laughing  philosopher,  this  sen- 
tence, with  the  two  preceding  it,  would  afford  us  sufficient 
mirth.  "  Pow£r  from  its  very  nature  and  essence  is  confined 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  things  as  are  possible,  or  im- 
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ply  no  contradiction."  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
onr  author's  ideas  of  the  ''  nature,"  or  <^  essence"  of  power, 
or  .possibility,  are  not  very  distinct,  or  he  would  not  thus 
write.  It  seems  to  us  that  power  is  the  exact  measure  of 
possibility.  If  the  power  be  finite,  things  are  possible  to  it 
which  come  within  its  degree  of  operation,  and  there  may  be 
much  lying  outside  which  to  it  is  impossible.  If  it  be  infi- 
nite, it  exceeds  all  degrees,  takes  in  all  objects  real  or  imagi- 
nary, and  finds  nothing  but  what  is  possible  to  it.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  must  do  whatever  is  possible  to  it,  as 
our  author  seems  to  imply.  Impossibility  and  contradictioa 
seem  with  him  to  be  commensurate  terms.  Does  he  not 
know  that  men  not  unfrequently  perpetrate  contradictions  ? 
A  contradiction,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  an  impossibility. 
The  contradictions  of  men  spring  from  their  deficiency  in 
wisdom,  by  which  their  power  becomes  misguided.  Infinite 
power  being  always  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  will  not,  not 
that  it  cannot  perform  contradictions.  Our  author  cannot  see 
that  this  is  a  question  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  power.  Power, 
that  is,  finite  power,  must  be  ''  confined,"  that  is  limited  by 
something ;  but  how  does  the  word  ''  confined"  comport  with 
infinite  power,  which  from  its  limitless  extent,  to  say  nothing 
about  its  '<  nature"  and  *^  essence,"  is  beyond  all  bounds  ? 
Man's  power,  that  is,  finite  power,  must  meet  with  innumera* 
ble  impossibilities,  which  are  not  even  contradictions,  such  as 
building  or  destroying  worlds,  but  that  infinite  power  can 
meet  with  an  impossibility  even  in  a  contiadiction,  is  not  for 
man's  finite  capacity  of  thought  to  decide  or  assert.  We  can 
conceive  how  it  would  be  unwise,  as  we  have  before  said, 
(but  not  how  it  could  be  impossible,)  for  infinite  power  to 
perform  a  contradiction.  In  like  manner  we  can  conceive 
how  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  infinite  goodness  for  infi- 
nite power  to  do  any  thing  wrong  or  cruel,  but  not  how  it 
would  be  impossible  for  omnipotence,  per  se,  to  do  any,  thing, 
however  absurd  or  wrong  or  cruel.  Infinite  power  can  do 
any  thing,  but  will  not  do  every  thing,  while  it  sustains  the 
relations  it  does  in  the  divine  character.     Th»  v»w  of  on^ 
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nipoience  does  not  limit  it,  it  only  limits  its  displays  or  mani-* 
festations.  It  is  certainly  very  bold  and  rash  in  our  author  so 
unqualifiedly  and  repeatedly  to  assert  that  omnipotence  cannot 
do  this  or  that,  it  matters  not  what  it  may  be.  When  and 
where  did  he  learn  so  fully  to  comprehend  omnipotence  as  to 
make  such  confident  assertions  ?  His  assertions  do  not  merely 
declare  the  displays  of  omnipotence  to  be  limited,  but  they, 
in  fact,  amount  to  its  utter  negation.  Were  such  limitations, 
as  his  words  of  necessity  imply,  really  true,  God  could  not  be 
a  God  all-powerful. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  say,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
or  wicked  to  do  this  or  that,  or  that  infinite  power  cannot  do 
certain  things  consistently  with  infinite  power  or  goodness. 
This  would  not,  as  we  have  before  declared,  suit  the  purpose 
of  our  author.  It  would  not  harmonize  with  his  plan  of  at- 
tack upon  the  atheistic  argument.  *'  Hence  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  almighty  power  itself  to  break  up  and  confound  the 
inmiutable  foundations  of  reason  and  truth."  If  what  we 
have  already  said  in  reply  to  previous  assertions  be  true,  there 
can  be  no  logical  force  in  this  '^  hence."  This  sentence  is 
but  another  objectionable  assertion  like  those  we  have  exam- 
ined before  it.  Because  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  by  which 
bis  infinite  power  is  guided  in  its  displays,  and  not  limited  in 
its  extent,  he  will  not  break  up  the  foundations  of  reason  and 
truth,  which  he  has  immutably  established.  ''  God  possesses 
no  such  miserable  power,  no  such  horribly  distorted  attribute, 
no  such  inconceivably  monstrous  imperfection  and  deformity 
of  nature,  as  will  enable  him  to  embody  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions in  actual  existence."  What  a  specimen  of  bathos 
we  have  here!  How  eagerly  would  Dean  Swift  or  Pope 
have  clutched  it  and  given  it  a  place  in  their  art  of  sinking ! 
What  a  prodigious  efi'ort  it  must  have  cost  our  author  to  pro- 
duce it !  Now  all  this  comes  of  his  not  discerning  any  differ- 
ence between  what  infinite  power  does  do,  and  can  do,  and 
will  do.  We  hope  he  will  allow  us  to  assure  him,  that 
though  these  things  are  not  too  much,  or  too  hard  for 
infinite  power,  per  se^  yet  as  long  as  it  is  associated  with 
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infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  all  its  movements,   there 
can   be   no   danger  that  it  will   <<  embody  absurdities    and 
contradictions  in  actual  existence."     However,  we  suppose 
this  assurance  will  not  be  very  acceftable  to  our  author, 
as  be  seems  so  very  averse  to  recognise  this  matter  in  any 
degree  a  question  of  wisdom.     "It  is  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
cellencies and  glories  of  the  divine  nature  that  its  infinite 
power  works  within  a  sphere  of  light  and  love,  without  the 
least  tendency  to  break  over  the  sacred  bounds  of  eternal 
truth  into  the  outer  darkness  of  chaotic  night."     In  this  sen- 
tence our  author  seems  to  have  some  gleam  of  the  real  fallacy 
of  the  atheistic  argument  and  of  the  validity  of  Leibnitz's 
reply.     For  what  does  the  term  "  light,"  which  he  here  em- 
ploys, signify,  if  it  be  not  a  figurative  term  for  wisdom. 
Does  he  not  then  make  it  a  question  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
power,  and  does  he  not  thereby  surrender  the  position  with 
which   he  begins,  the   intention  of  fortifying   and   defend- 
ing?    Is  it  possible  that  he  was  wholly  unconscious  that  ia 
this  sentence  he  has  actually  given  up  what  he  has  been  con- 
tending for  throughout  this  paragraph  ?     Whether  he  was  or 
was  not  thus  conscious,  he  has  certainly  confessed  to  the  in- 
defensibleness  of  his  position. 

We  have  now  passed  through  this  paragraph,  in  which  our 
author  endeavors  to  show  his  first  position.  We  have  met 
with  nothing  like  proof  in  it.  We  have  found  a  great  variety 
of  phraseology  variously,  though  uniformly,  repeating  the 
same  dogmatism,  namely,  that  there  are  certain  things,  which 
infinite  power  cannot  do,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are  not  lim- 
itations to  it ;  all  the  presented  illustrative  instances  of  whicb, 
are,  in  fact,  merely  what  infinite  power  does  not  do,  and,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  infinite  wisdom  in  the  divine  char- 
acter, will  not  do.  But  the  reader,  upon  a  little  reflection, 
must  see  that  because  infinite  power  does  not  and  will  not  do 
certain  things,  it  must  not,  therefore,  follow  it  cannot  do  them. 
This  is  a  manifest  non  sequitur.  There  are  two  points  in 
this  position  which  he  attempts  to  show;  namely,  first,  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  omnipotence  cannot  do,  and  se- 
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coodly,  that  the  fact  that  it  cannot  do  these  things,  does  not 
render  it  any  the  less  powerful,  neither  of  which  has  he  shown 
or  can  he  show  to  be  true,  and  both  of  which,  we  think,  we 
have  shown  to  be  false.  Not  only  has  he  failed  in  his  proofs, 
but  he  has  unconsciously,  though  not  for  that  reason  the  less 
certainly,  given  up  the  whole  position  in  asserting  that  infinite 
power  "  works  in  a  sphere  of  light  and  love  without  the 
dightest  tendency  to  break  over  the  sacred  bounds  of  eternal 
truth  into  the  outer  darkness  of  chaotic  night ;"  which  cha- 
otic night,  we  suppose,  must  be  a  region  of  impossibilities  and 
contradictions.  What  is  this  but  another  and  figurative  way 
of  saying,  that  infinite  power  cannot  consistently  with  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  do  certain  things?  His  first  position 
thus  falling  iuto  ruins,  his  second,  which  was  dependent  upon 
it,  most  inevitably  shares  the  same  fate.  This  whole  reply  to 
the  atheistic  argument  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  a  ruinous 
failure. 

So  far  as  the  mere  refutation  of  our  author's  reply  to  this 
ailment  is  concerned,  we  have  already  said  enough.  Other 
and  incidental  purposes,  however,  which  we  indicated  in  the 
beginning,  as  part  of  our  method  of  criticism,  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  follow  our  author  through  the  showing  of  his 
second  position.  He  says ;  <'  This  conducts  to  our  second  po- 
sition ;  namely,  that  if  God  should  cause  virtue  to  exist  in  the 
breast  of  a  moral  agent.  He  would  work  a  contradiction." 
This  proposition  would  be  more  precise  and  clear  were  it  to 
read  ;  The  constitution  of  a  virtuous  moral  agent  in,  or  subse- 
quent  to,  the  act  of  his  creation,  is  a  contradiction,  just  as  a 
square  circle  is  a  contradiction.  This  statement  is  truly  and 
substantially  our  author's  second  position,  and,  we  think,  a 
clearer  and  more  forcible  expression  of  it.  What  does  our 
author  here  mean  by  the  terms  "  virtue"  and  **  moral  agent  ?" 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  philosophic  in  him  to  give  us 
analyses  of  these  things  into  their  elements  that  we  might  be 
able  to  see  what  he  considers  their  characteristics  ?  How  else 
can  we  know  whether  he  is  true  or  false  in  his  assertion,  that 
a  combination  of  these  two  things  in  an  act  of  creation,  or 
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their  union  in  an  act  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  nnoral 
agent,  is  really  a  contradiction?     Without  these  steps,  how 
else,  than  obscurely,  can  we  expect  him  to  treat  this  position  ? 
However,  without,  at  present,  investigating  his  notions   of 
moral  agency  and  virtue,  we  may  assert  that  his  position  im- 
plies that  there  is  such  incompatibility  between  moral  agency 
and  virtue,  that  there  is  no  more  congruity  between  them 
than  there  is  between  the  profwrties  of  the  square  and    the 
circle,  and  consequently,  that  the  union  of  the  two  first  by 
an  act  of  God  would  be  as  much  of  a  contradiction  as  the 
union  of  the  last  two.     And,  yet,  our  author  thinks  that 
though  God  has  not  enough  power  to  combine  these  incon- 
gruous things,  and  so  perform  a  contradiction,  the  moral  agent 
himself  can,  by  an  act,  or  series  of  acts,  effect  this  contradic- 
tion.    Is  not  this  marvelously  strange  !     Again,  we  have  seen, 
in  the  anxiety  with  which  he  has  sought  to  establish  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  that  he  must  regard  it  as  a  characteristic, 
aye,  the  chief  characteristic,  if  not  the  only  characteristic  of 
a  moral  agent.     That  the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  an  indispen- 
sable element  of  moral  agency,  we,  with  a!l  cheerfulness,  con- 
cede.    Now  in  order  that  the  combination  of  virtue  with  this 
chief  characteristic  of  moral  agency,  in  the  act  of  creation, 
should  be  a  contradiction,  it  is  necessary  that  virtue  should  be 
something,  whatever  that  something  may  be,  which  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  incompatible  with  free  will.     If,  then,  the  origi- 
nal combination  of  these  things,  in  an  act  of  creation,  is  a 
contradiction  on  the  score  of  their  incompatibility,  (and  there 
is  no  other  ground  for  such  contradiction  that  we  can  see,) 
then  the  moral  agent  who  may,  after  his  creation  and  by  his 
own  voluntary  efforts,  attain  virtue?,  must,  in  that  attainment, 
effectually  extinguish  his  free  will,  the  chief  and  indispensa- 
ble element  of  moral  agency,  and  thereby  destroy  his  moral 
agency,  or  himself  as  a  moral  agent.     The  moment  he  be- 
comes virtuous,  he  is  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  because  from 
the  incompatibility  of  virtue  with  free  will  he  must  either 
lose  his  free  will,  or  become  a  living  contradiction  or  impossi- 
bility.    A  virtuous  moral  agent  must  be  a  contradiction  or  im- 
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possibility,  then,  whether  he  become  such  by  extraneous  power 
ia  creation,  or  by  intrinsic  power  in  attainment.     Again,  if 
there  be  such  incompatibility  between  free  will  and  virtue 
that  they  cannot  meet,  in  creation  or  attainment,  without  con- 
stituting such  a  contradiction  or  impossibility  as  is  a  square 
circle,  we  cannot  see  that  they  could,  by  any  possibility,  co- 
exist in  the  divine  character  from  all  eternity.     For,  in  this 
case,  they  would  constitute  a  contradiction  or  impossibility 
whose  existence  would  be  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
We  are  forced,  then,  if  our  author's  second  position  be  true, 
to  take  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  alternatives ;  either 
the  divine  will  is  not  free  and  fatalism  is  true,  or  the  divine 
character  is  not  holy,  and  then  the  atheistic  argument  is  true. 
We  see  not  how  our  author  is  to  avoid  these  inevitable  in- 
stances of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  no  matter  what  explanation 
he  may  give  of  his  views  of  moral  agency  and  virtue.     Again, 
if  moral  agency  and  virtue  be  not,  in  their  natures,  so  incom- 
patible that  their  combination  in  a  virtuous  moral  agent,  must 
necessarily  constitute  a  contradiction,  then  a  moral  agent  may 
attain  to  virtue  without  extinguishing  the  freedom  of  his  will, 
and,  therefore,  because  virtue  and  free  will  are  not  incompati- 
ble, a  virtuous  moral  agent  by  attainment  is  a  possibility  and 
no  contradiction.     Bnt  if  the  absence  of  incompatibility  be- 
tween virtue  and  free  will  be  the  ground  on  which  a  virtuous 
moral  agent  by  attainment,  is  a  possibility  and  no  contra- 
diction, on  the  same  ground,  a  virtuous  moral  agent  by  cre- 
tion,  is  a  possibility  and  no  contradiction.     Again,  if  virtue 
be  something  subjective  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  vir- 
tuous moral  agent,  as  our  author  seems  to  indicate  by  the 
words  "  cause  virtue  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent," 
and  virtue  and  free  will  be  not  in  themselves  incompatible,  we 
see  not  why  God  should  not  "  cause  virtue  to  exist  in  the 
breast  of  a  moral  agent,"  at  any  time  subsequent  to  his  crea- 
tion, provided  it  be  not  done  contrary  to,  and  in  violation  of, 
the  freedom  of  his  will.     If  he  did  it  in  disregard  and  viola- 
tion of  his  free  will,  which  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well 
as  power  never  will  do,  he  would  indeed  either  destroy  the 
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will  of  the  moral  agent  or  else  work  a  contradiction.     Bat  this 
is  not  the  only  alternative.     For,  in  the  case  of  a  fallen  and 
vicious  moral  agent,  God  may,  by  the  influence  of  truth  on 
his  understanding  and  of  his  spirit  on  the  conscience,  awaken 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  virtue  or  holiness  to  his 
happiness,  without  disturbing  the  freedom  of  bis  will  in  the 
least ;  for  he  will  be  still  free  to  yield  or  withhold  his  consent 
to  Ood's  endowing  him  with  a  moral  quality  so  indispensable 
to  his  well-being.     If  in  this  case,  the  vicious  moral  agent  in 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  free  will,  rejects  the  proflfered 
blessing,  God  does  but  leave  him  to  a  gloomy  moral  progres- 
sion in  working  out  his  utter  ruin.     If,  on  the  contrary,  see- 
ing in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  feeling  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  God's  good  spirit,  its  necessity  to  his  happiness,  he 
freely  yields  the  consent  of  his  will  to  be  blessed  of  the  Spirit 
he  goes  on  in  a  happy  progression  through  successive  attain- 
ments in  virtue  or  holiness  precisely  correspondent  with  the 
successive  consenting  acts  of  his  free  will.     As  in  this  moral 
progress  of  the  moral  agent,  from  vice  to  virtue,  there  is  no- 
thing done  on  the  part  of  God  in  violation  of  his  free  will, 
therefore,  there  is  no  contradiction  or  impossibility  in  God's 
thus  causing  '<  virtue  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent." 
Thus  by  five  arguments,  the  first  three  indirect,  and  the  last 
two  direct  in  their  process,  we  think,  we  have  clearly  dis- 
proved our  author's  second  position. 

But  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  still  further 
consideration  of  this  proposition.  As  to  the  natures  of  the 
two  things,  moral  agency  and  virtue,  so  far  as  our  author's 
subsequent  remarks  betray,  we  think,  he  must  be  a  deci- 
ded new  divinity  divine.  If  we  are  true  in  this  judgment 
of  him  here  we  meet  with  that  idol  of  the  theatre,  the  light 
of  whose  glory,  the  creation  of  his  own  too  vivid  imagination, 
has,  like  a  will-with-the-wisp,  led  him  such  a  dance  through 
the  misty  mazes  of  his  second  position.  He  takes  for  gran- 
ted the  truth  of  a  whole  system  of  divinity,  whose  peculiar 
tenets  are  disputable  and  controverted,  and  bases  the  showing 
of  his  second  position  upon  certain  ones  of  them,  any  proof 
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of  whieh  he  does  not  offer.  These  assumed  and  disputed 
points,  should  be  firml7  and  indisputably  settled  before  his  re* 
ply  to  the  atheist  can  be  entitled  to  the  least  confidence.  One 
of  his  assumptions,  we  think,  may  be  thus  stated :  A  moral 
agent  is  a  being  whose  nature  is  such  by  creation  and  by  en- 
dowment with  free  will,  that  he  is,  as  he  comes  from  the  hand 
of  his  maker,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither  holy  nor 
unholy,  but  quite  capable,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  of 
electing  to  be  and  becoming  either.  He  is,  therefore,  front 
bis  very  nature,  at  first,  characterless.  He  may,  by  his  own 
energy,  rise  to  virtne  by  electing  to  obey  and  actually  obeying 
the  moral  law  under  which  he  is  placed  ;  or  fall  into  vice  by 
electing  to  disobey  and  actually  disobeying  such  law,  (in  re- 
gard to  which  he  possesses,  in  the  beginning,  no  moral  affinity 
or  aversion  which  would  incline  him  or  disincline  him  to  its 
obedience,)  and  thus  attain  to  the  possession  of  a  character 
either  good  or  evil.  It  follows,  then,  that  a  moral  agent  per 
se,  is  a  kind  of  tertium  quid  between  a  virtuous  and  a  vicious 
moral  agent.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it 
must  be  a  fact  of  consciousness  clearly  sustainable  by  a  sound 
psychology.  But  no  moral  agent  among  men,  at  least,  can  be 
found,  who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  it  is  clearly  with- 
in his  recollection,  and  therefore,  an  indubitable  fact  of  his 
consciousness,  that  he  has  known  a  period  in  his  history  when 
he  was  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  when  he  felt  no  desire  to 
obey  or  disobey,  and  did  not  obey  or  disobey  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  moral  law  in  his  feelings  and  their  indulgences^ 
much  less  will  all  men,  capable  of  investigating  the  phenome* 
na  of  consciousness,  unite  in  such  a  declaration.  This  hy- 
pothesis, then,  being  no  fact  of  consciousness,  and  not  fairly 
inferable  from  any  well  known  facts  of  consciousness,  is  but 
a  wild  speculation,  into  which  our  author  has  been  betrayed, 
by  an  overweening  desire  to  sustain  a  favorite  system  of  di- 
vinity. We  further  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  inherent 
difficulties.  We  cannot  see  why  this  hypothesis  should  be 
resorted  to,  unless  our  author  thought,  that  if  the  moral  agent 
ToL.  VIII. — 19 
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were  created  virtuous  or  vicions,  his  virtuous  or  viciom  morml 
disposition  must,  of  necessity,  exert  such  an  influence  over  the 
will,  as  forever  to  continue  him  virtuous  or  vicious,  so  that 
being  virtuous  he  could  not  fall,  and  being  vicious  he  coiild 
not  rise.  If  he  were  created  virtuous,  his  virtue  must  neces- 
sitate his  will,  and  thereby  prevent  his  endowment  with  free 
will ;  and,  therefore,  our  author  thinks  that  God  could  not  ia 
the  creation  of  such  a  being,  <'  cause  virtue  to  exist  in  hifi 
Breast."  In  the  first  place,  if  the  nature  of  virtue  be  such  that 
being  imparted  in  the  act  and  moment  of  creation,  it  must  ne- 
cessitate the  will  and  destroy  its  freedom,  can  its  nature  aod 
tendency  be  different  in  the  moment  and  act  of  its  attainment 
by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  moral  agent  ?  If  it  be  different 
in  the  tendency  of  its  nature  in  these  two  different  circumstan- 
ces of  its  origin  within  the  moral  agent,  upon  what  ground  of 
common  sense,  (which  is  now  allowed  to  be  authority  ia 
philosophy.)  can  any  one  affirm,  that  in  the  two  circumstan- 
ces it  is  really  the  same  thing,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
same  appellation  ?  If  in  both  instances  it  be  the  same  thing, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  necessitates  the  will  aiul  destroys  its 
freedom,  must  it  not  be  followed  by  the  same  consequences  ia 
the  second  instance  ?  How,  then,  can  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  virtuous  moral  agent,  by  voluntary  attainment,  any  more 
than  by  creation  ?  The  moment  the  moral  agent,  by  voluntar^ 
ry  effort,  becomes  virtuous,  must  not  his  virtue,  from,  its  very 
nature  and  inevitable  influence,  necessitate  his  will  and  extin- 
guish its  freedom?  Again,  we  presume  that  this  hypothesis, 
can  be  no  more  justifiable  in  implying  the  necessitating  ten- 
dency of  virtue  than  of  vice,  and,  therefore,  if  the  former  ne* 
cessitates  in  one  direction,  the  latter  must  necessitate  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  moment,  then,  that  a  moral  agent  by 
his  voluntary  election  becomes  vicious,  his  vicious  condition 
must  necessitate  his  will  and  destroy  its  freedom.  If  this 
be  not  the  tendency  and  result  of  a  vicious  condition  of  the 
nature  of  a  moral  agent,  then,  while  a  virtuous  moral  agent 
must  be  necessitated,  a  vicious  moral  agent  may  be  free,  which 
is  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  advantage  of  a  vicious  over  a  vir- 
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motis  moral  agent.     Again,  if  both  virtue  and  vice  be  necessi*- 
fating  in  their  influence  npon  the  will,  as  this  hypothesis  seema 
to  imply,  then,  there  is  such  an  impassable  gulf  between  them, 
that  a  moral  agent  once  becoming  virtuous  can  never  after- 
waard  become  vicious,  or  once  becoming  vicious  can  never  after- 
ward become  virtuous.    For  in  the  moment  he  passes  from  this 
characterless,  this  tertium  gmW  condition,  and  thereby  becomes 
either  virtuous  or  vicious,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  at  one; 
extinguished,  and  he  can  never  afterward  elect  to  become  oth- 
er than  what  he  may  be.     Again,  if,  as  we  think,  this  hypothe- 
sis necessarily  implies,  both  virtue  and  vice  be  necessitating  in 
their  influence  upon  the  will,  and  consequently  destructive  of 
its  fireedom,  a  moral  agent  can  be  free  only  while  he  is  a  mo- 
ral agent  per  se,  and  nothing  more.     There  can  be  but  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  were,  through  whose  brief  duration   he   can  be 
firee.     As  soon  as  he  takes  a  step  and  makes  any  moral  pro- 
gress, either  in  an  upward  or  downward  career,  either  in  virtue 
or  vice,  the  freedom  of  his  will  is  gone,  and  in  that  instant  he 
becomes  as  mere  a  machine  as  any  scheme  of  necessity  can 
make  him.     Is  this  difference  between  the  necessitarians  and 
our  author,  worth  contending  for?     How  transient  and  trivial 
a  thing,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  the  free  will  of  amo- 
ral agent !     However,  if  our  author  had  only  proved  this  hy- 
pothesis, we  would  not  have  said  a  word  against  it.     This  he 
neither  does  nor  attempts  to  do.   He  assumes  its  truth  through 
all  his  reply  to  the  atheist.     Moreover,  this  hypothesis  involves 
a  heterodox  tenet  or  two  in  theology.     It  implies  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  orthodox  writers  have  chosen 
to  denominate  it.     For,  if  we  are  born  depraved  or  vicious, 
this  depraved  or  vicious  condition  which  we  bring  into  the 
world  with  us,  must  have  its  necessitating  influence  upon  our 
wills.     Therefore,  when  we  are  born,  we  are  without  free 
will,  and  then  are  beings  of  necessity,  mere  machines  as  the 
schemes  of  necessity  teach,  or  we  are  born  without  depravity, 
an  inherent  vicious  condition  of  the  soul,  and  then  we  are  not 
tainted  with  original  sin,  as  orthodoxy  teaches.  But  our  author^s 
hypothesis  implies  that  we  are  made,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
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being,  moral  agents,  and  therefore  free,  and  as  there  is  no  oth-* 
er  alternative,  he  must  take  the  heterodox  position,  and  deny 
original  sin.  Is  not  this  the  position  of  the  new  divinity  di-» 
vines  ?  As  a  necessary  consequence,  do  they  not  still  furthei 
deny  the  renewing  influence  of  th^  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  mo- 
ral nature  of  man  to  be  anything  more  than  merely  suastw  in 
restoring  him  from  the  fall. 

What  is  virtue  or  holiness  according  to  our  author,  who  uses 
these  terms  interchangeably  ?  He  does  not  any  where  tell  us 
with  satisfactory  distinctness.  We  are  left  to  infer  it  from  the 
general  tenor  or  incidental  indications  of  his  remarks  which 
seem,  with  no  little  dubiousness,  to  look  sometimes  in  one  di- 
rection and  sometimes  in  another.  We  shall  not  here  so  in* 
fer  it  as  to  give  it  that  clearness  of  statement,  which  our  au- 
thor has  so  carefully,  perhaps  we  may  say,  so  adroitly  avoid- 
ed. We  shall  endeavor  to  treat  this  point,  by  a  series  of  sup- 
positions and  remarks  such  as  may  insure  an  answer  to  his 
views,  whatever  they  may  be,  even  at  the  risk  of  involving 
ourselves,  as  we  fear  we  have  already  done,  to  some  extent, 
in  some  repetition.  Is  virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
something  innately  subjective,  or  subjectively  attainable,  or 
wholly  an  objective  possibility  realized  in  outward  acts,  with 
regard  to  a  moral  agent  ?  It  cannot  be  the  first.  This  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  second  position,  as  be  him- 
self has  stated  it,  and  with  the  hypothesis  of  moral  agency 
which  we  have  now  noticed  as  implied,  as  we  think,  in  the 
statement  of  that  position.  This  hypothesis  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessitating  influence  of  virtue  upon 
the  will,  and  of  securing  its  freedom,  and  consequently  the 
moral  agent's  accountability,  supposes  virtue  to  be  anything 
but  innate,  or  contemporaneous  with  the  moral  agent's  origin. 
Innate  virtue,  or  virtue  contemporaneous  with  the  very  framing 
of  the  moral  agent's  constitution,  must  then  be  denied  as  some- 
thing unfriendly  to  the  freedom  of  his  will.  It  may  be  and  per- 
haps is  the  second.  If  it  be  the  second,  in  what  department  of 
man's  nature,  when  voluntarily  attained,  does  it  locate  itself  2 
Does  it  become  a  condition  of  the  sensibilities  ?    We  presume  it 
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can  be  nothing  else.  If  to,  are  the  sensibilities  per  se  active 
or  passive,  or  do  they  become  active  in  the  attainment  of  vir- 
tne  ?  The  latter  is  more  consonant  with  our  author's  hypo- 
thesis of  moral  agency.  The  attainment  of  virtue  then  (vir- 
tue  being  an  active  principle  which  imparts  its  own  activity 
to  the  moral  agent  attaining  it,  which  is  an  absurdity,) 
must  be  the  acquisition  of  a  second  and  independent  princi- 
ple of  activity,  or  causative  force,  within  the  virtuous  moral 
agent,  which  must  be  inconsistent  with,  and  unfriendly  to, 
free  will,  that  sovereignty  in  man  and  all  moral  agents,  so  that 
the  moment  the  moral  agent  becomes  virtuotis  his  free  will  or 
sovereignty  is  destroyed  by  another  causative  force  or  sover- 
eignty exerting  itself,  as  it  were,  within  the  same  territory, 
even  the  nature  of  the  moral  agent.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  deny  virtue  altogether  to  the  moral  agent  in  or- 
der to  save  his  free  will.  If,  however,  the  sensibilities,  per  se, 
that  is  whether  in  a  virtuous  or  vicious  condition,  or  neither, 
possess  this  principle  of  activity  or  causative  force,  the  sensi* 
bilities,  per  se,  must  be  as  inconsistent  with,  and  as  unfriendly 
to  free  will,  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  condition  of  them  can 
be ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  the  will  of  the  moral  agent  truly 
free  it  must  be  equally  necessary  to  divest  him  of  this  entire 
endowment  of  his  nature.  Moreover,  if  the  sensibilities  be 
invested  with  this  principle  of  activity  or  causative  force,  we 
see  not  why  we  may  not  regard  the  intellect  as  in  like  man- 
ner invested,  which  will  drive  us  to  a  similar  and  even  worse 
conclusion  in  order  to  save  the  free  will  of  the  moral  agent ; 
namely,  that  there  must  be  two  principles  of  activity  or  causa- 
tive force  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  will,  and  an- 
tagonistic to  each  other  and  to  the  will,  that  true  sovereignty 
of  a  moral  agent.  Who  is  prepared  to  accept  such  a  psychol- 
ogy as  this  ?  «  Would  it  not  drive  us  to  the  absurd  conceit,  that 
a  moral  agent,  to  whom  free  will  is  indispensable,  cannot,  in 
fact  be  a  moral  agent  while  encumbered  with  either  intellect 
or  sensibilities ;  that  to  be  truly  a  moral  agent  he  must  be  a 
mere  free  will,  and,  therefore,  man  is  and  is  not  a  moral  agent 
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%t  one  and  the  swie  timOf  wliich  is  a  contradiGtion  not  very 
imUke  a  circular  square. 

But  suppose  we  conclude  that  the  sensibilities  are  not  acti?e| 
but  passive,  (and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have  been  so 
long  called  passions,)  that  they  do  not  act,  but  are  merely  acted 
upon,  and  that  the  activity  or  power  of  the  will  so  permeates 
and  acts  upon  them  as  to'suppress  or  excite,  or  modify,  or  reg- 
ulate them,  (and  who  is  not  conscious  of  this  ?)  then  there  can 
be  no  psychological  ground  to  fear  that  any  condition  of  the 
sensibilities  whether  virtuous,  or  vicious,  or  per  s«,  can  nece»* 
sarily  interfere  with  or  destroy  free  will.  Therefore,  whether 
virtue  be  a  production  of  the  divine  power  within  the  motai 
agent,  in  the  act  of  creation,  or  by  the  same  power  subse- 
quently, and  with  his'free  consent,  in  an  act  of  sanctification, 
or  a  voluntary  attainment  of  the  moral  agent,  it  can  never 
be  inconsistent  with,  or  opposed  to,  free  will,  and  coose*- 
quently  our  author's  hypothetical  moral  agency  and  his  whole 
metaphysical  and  theological  system  are  quite  unnecessary  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Can  virtue,  according  to  our 
author,  be  an  objective  possibility,  realized  only  in  the  acts 
of  the  moral  agent  ?  The  preceding  supposition,  whose  con- 
sideration we  have  just  finished,  seems  to  us  more  sustained 
by  the  general  tenor  of  our  author's  remarks,  in  this  reply  to 
the  atheist.  Nevertheless,  these  remarks  are  not  without  some 
show  of  favor  toward  the  last  mentioned  supposition,  especially 
in  the  following  sentence :  <'  This,"  that  is  virtue,  <<  consists, 
not  in  the  possession  of  moral  powers,  but  in  the  proper  and 
obedient  exercise  of  those  powers."  We  have  no  further  re* 
mark  to  miake  upon  this  quotation,  at  present,  than  that  it  makes 
virtue  nothing  more  than  obedience  without  reference  to  any 
precedent  moral  condition  even  suggestively  or  suasively,  in- 
fluencing him  to  an  act  or  course  of  obedience,  and  therefore,, 
with  regard  to  him  must  be  a  thing  wholly  objective.  Now, 
although  we  have  said  that  the  preceding  supposition,  is  more 
favored  by  the  tenor  of  our  author's  remarks,  this,  we  think, 
comes  very  near  to  a  distinct  enunciation  in  this  quotation  f 
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watA  beside^  tf  itb  Hiiftak^  not,  k  more  eomoiumt  with  th« 
syBlem  of  Now  Dirinity,  of  which  wo  eomidor  our  author  «a 
advooato.  Upon  tho  whole,  then,  appearancoe  are  very  nearly 
balanced  against  each  other  as  to  which  of  these  views  of  vir«- 
tae  he  really  enterUins.  If,  in  his  estimation,  it  be  this  oat- 
ward  objective  something  we  call  obedience,  we  cannot  see 
tot  there  wonld  be  as  mnoh  difficnlty  in  causing  it  ''  to  exist 
m  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent"  by  intrinsic  agency,  that  is,  the 
Toluntary  power  of  the  moral  agent,  as  by  extraneous  agency, 
tbat  is,  the  power  of  God.  The  difficulty  in  the  one  casoi 
would  be  the  same  and  as  much  involve  a  contradiction,  as  in 
the  other.  Indeed,  if  this  be  his  notion  of  virtue  or  holiness, 
ail  tbat  he  says  upon  the  subject  amounts  to  an  obscure  way 
of  saying  what,  when  cleared  of  its  obscurity  and  reduced  to 
some  simplicity  and  directness  of  expression,  may,  perhaps,  be 
thus  stated ;  Virtue  is  objective  with  regard  to  the  moral 
agent  and  consists,  not  in  any  internal  moral  condition  dispo- 
sing to  obedience,  but  in  an  external  act  or  course  of  acts  con- 
forming to  moral  law,  that  is,  it  is  obedience  itself.  Now  why 
adopt  this  view  of  virtue  unless  our  author  be  operated  upon 
by  a  dread,  which  we  have  before  intimated  he  must  feel, 
that  if  virtue  be  subjective  it  will  endanger  and  even  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  This  view  of  it  harmonizes  with 
the  view  of  moral  agency  which  we  have  ascribed  to  him,  as 
well  as  with  the  whole  isjrstem  of  New  Divinity.  Now  if,  we 
are  not  mistaken,  we  have  shown  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  resorting  to  this  objective  view  of  virtue,  and  therefore,  on 
this  ground,  we  are  opposed  to  it.  Again,  it  not  only  makes 
virtue  to  consist  in  obedience  merely  or  conformity  to  motdl 
law  in  external  acts,  but  it  denies  all  predisposing  moral  con* 
dition  of  the  moral  agent,  whether  the  effect  of  extraneous  or 
intrinsic  power,  in  inclining  him  to  this  virtue  or  obedience, 
and  thereby  denies  all  moral  character  to  the  moral  agent  giv- 
ing rise  to  reputation,  on  which  his  fellows  may  rely  in  esti- 
mating his  moral  worth  and  in  governing  their  conduct 
towards  him.  Again,  this  view  of  virttie  or  holiness  implies 
that  charaetet  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  reputation,  in 
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like  manner  as  Brown  oonsidered  that  eause  or  power  was  : 
Ihiug  more  than  immediate,  invariable  antecedence,  and  that 
the  instinctive  belief  of  all  men  in  something  back  of  man's 
acts,  and  consisting  in  a  more  or  less  endowed,  developed, 
trained  and  established  condition  of  the  sensibilities  and  Intel* 
kct,  which  may  truly  be  denominated  character,  is  an  unreal, 
deceptions  and  unphilosophic  reliance  upon  a  fiction  of  men's 
imaginations,  not  unlike  the  common  reliance  upon  what 
Brown  regarded  as  the  subtle  fiction,  the  generally  received  no- 
tion of  cause,  a  mere  chimera  of  the  imagination.  This 
sweeping  implication  denying  all  true  character  to  men  is  as 
reasonable,  not  at  all  less  so,  as  the  denial  of  moral  character, 
or  what  may  be  truly  considered  such,  so  decidedly  implied 
in  this  hypothetic  virtue  we  have  under  consideration.  For, 
if  there  be  no  certain  moral  condition  of  the  sensibilities  in- 
ducing, though  not  compelling,  the  moral  agent  to  certain  acts 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  moral  law,  (which  mo- 
ral condition  of  the  sensibilities  is  in  fact  the  moral  character  of 
the  moral  agent,  and  which  acts  of  compliance  constantly  occur- 
ring are  the  manifestations  of  his  character,  upon  which  men, 
whether  they  rightly  or  wrongly  comprehend  them,  instinctive- 
ly rely  as  evidence  of  his  moral  character) ;  then,  no  acts  or  want 
of  acts  of  men,  however  constantly  manifest,  whether  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  useful,  just,  beautiful,  good  or  true,  can  be 
manifestations  of  character,  whether  intellectual  or  moral ;  that 
iS|  of  certain  well  established  conditions  of  endowment,  develop- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  intellect  and  sensibilities  of  the 
agent.  The  difficulty  which  induces  this  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  moral  sensibilities  and  their  adjustment  into  any 
degree  or  kind  of  permanent  condition  by  endowment  or  edu- 
cation so  as  to  constitute  subjective  character,  which  may  lead 
to  anything  like  consistent  and  continued  manifestations  of 
itself  in  the  acts  of  outward  life,  is  as  great  with  regard  to  the 
other  sensibilities  of  the  agent  and  even  his  intellectual  sus- 
ceptibilities ;  namely,  the  conceit  that  their  influence  upon  the 
will  must  of  necessity  be  compulsory.  But  as  no  condition 
of  these  passive  departments  of  the  nature  of  ar  naoral  agwt| 
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constitatiDg  character  in  its  broadest  sense,  can  exert  such  a 
compulsory  influence  upon  the  will,  so  no  condition  of  the 
moral  sensibilities,  constituting  virtue  or  holiness  or  moral 
character,  can  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  free  will  in  mo* 
ral  agency.  Finally,  if  our  author  had,  in  the  first  place,  dis- 
proved the  subjectivity  of  virtue,  and  in  the  second,  clearly 
shown  that  it  is  the  objectivity,  obedience,  instead  of  assuming, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  the  falsehood  of  the  first  and  the  truth  of 
the  last,  even  then  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  concede  or 
approve  of  his  assertion,  that  God  could  not  make  that  which  is 
objective,  subjective.  We  think  it  would  better  comport  with 
finite  intelligence  and  our  imperfect  comprehension  of  omni- 
potence to  say.  that  having  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  made  it  ob- 
jective, God  will  not  capriciously  and  inconsistently,  as  it 
would  seem  to  us,  make  it  subjective,  any  more  than  having 
determined  the  respective  properties  of  the  square  and  circlci 
He  will  transfer  the  one  to  the  other.  This,  however,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  reminded  the  reader,  would  be  far  from  sus- 
taining our  author's  first  position,  so  very  necessary  to  the  va« 
lidity  of  his  reply  to  the  atheist. 

(to  bk  continukd.) 
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ART.  VII. 

BRIEF  REVIEWS. 


We  open  our  quarterly  report  of  the  recent  additions  to  American  liters* 
ture  with  the  announcement  of,  at  least,  imposing  titles.  As  these  titles 
are  designed  to  herald  the  works  which  bear  them,  they  indicate  the  pre- 
tensions of  their  authors ;  either  what  they  propose  to  accomplish,  or  what 
they  imagine  they  have  accomplished.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  have 
excogitated  themes  with  which  they  have  been  in  travail  Ibr  months, 
should  invest  them  with  an  importance  equal  to  their  pangs,  and  baptize 
them  with  names  expressive  of  their  hopes.  Nor  need  we  be  surprized 
that  parental  fondness  should  not  always  meet,  from  public  opinion,  with 
unqualified  praise ;  since  those  who  solicit  approbation  and  those  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  bestow  it,  contemplate  the  objects  from  very  different 
positions.  Freedom  of  judgment,  exercised  with  a  due  regard  to  the  claims 
of  truth  and  humanity,  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  necessity  of  our  social  re- 
lations ;  and  is  incumbent  upon  all  men,  but  especially  upon  such  as  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inaugurating  the  productions  of  the 
press.  Yet  partiality  or  haste  may  betray  a  very  conscientious  editor.  He 
must  therefore  challenge,  for  the  accuracy  of  his  decisions,  the  application 
of  that  test  which  every  freeman  possesses,  *'  Judge  for  yourself."  We 
invoke  this  text  in  the  cases  now  to  be  suboiitted. 

The  Conflict  of  Ages;  or  the  great  debate  on  the  moral  relations  of  God 
and  man.  By  Edward  Beecher;  D.  D.  Fifth  edition.  Boston  :  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.    1854. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  at  war  with  the  mere  dogmas  of  belief.  It 
is  laboring  to  make  its  escape  from  technicalities  and  forms  into  the  sphere 
of  ultimate  principles,  so  as  to  attain,  if  possible,  a  higher  position  whence 
to  survey,  to  combine  and  to  harmonize  apparent  incongruities.  In  every 
age,  minds  of  a  peculiar  mould  have  been  striving  after  the  same  consum- 
mation, but  the  present  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  the  boldness  of 
•uch  speculations  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Theology  is 
undergoing  the  same  ordeal,  and  attempts  are  made  to  clear  it  of  its  objec- 
tions and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  on  the 
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pooad  tb»l  DO  ooc  vfktaok  of  tratk  cm  ntlljr  claah  witk  Motbtr.  UH 
well  diracted  efforu  in  tUt  behalf  are  id  the  bi^liest  degree  kodaUe  m 
well  as  ntefol ;  but  U  ia  meiaocboly  to  see  roeD  of  ability  and  repotatioa 
betrayed  hf  their  aoxiety  or  their  geaetosity  into  meaanret  which  are  not 
only  anteoable»  but  which  make,  in  the  end,  an  unwarrantable  eoneeasiott 
to  the  q>ponent8  of  Dirine  revelation ;  and  the  more  so,  when  it  \m  apy^ 
fcnt  that  the  difficulties  which  they  propose  to  meet  are  raised,  to  a  great 
extent*  by  the  fallacies  of  their  peculiar  religious  teneta,  involTiDg  the 
credit  of  the  Scriptures  in  allegations  whicb  grow  out  of  speculative  th^ 
eJogy.  This  we  humbly  coikceive  to  hare  been  the  case  with  Dr.  Beecber, 
who  in  the  reconcilement  of  conflicting  extremes,  has  run  into  one  farther  ' 
from  truth  and  sobriety  than  either  of  those  he  has  endeavored  to  remove. 
Seeking  to  account  for  tbe  comparative  inefficiency  of  Christianity,  as  itia 
generally  taught,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  inefficiency  is  due, 
to  a  de&ctive  adjustment  of  its  fundamental  parts,  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  that  this  disharmony  of  theoretical  opinions  results  in  disaatrona 
practical  differences,  sectarian  collisions,  dissipation  of  strength,  and  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  means ;  that  this  has  been  the  case  for  fifteen  bun* 
dred  years ;  that  it  consists  in  the  ineooocilable  hostility  in  any  or  all  of 
the  views  entertained  on  the  qneation  of  the  introduction  of  moral  evil ; 
that  only  one  solution  remains  which  can  harnuxiize  the  fact  of  universal 
depravity  with  all  our  intuitive  ideas  of  the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of 
the  Dirine  character ;  and  thai  solution  is,  that  man  did  not  federally  fall 
in  Adam,  according  to  our  present  orthodoxy,  but  that  every  human  being 
past,  present  aad  to  come,  existed  in  some  iiidefinite  period  before  his  birth, 
and  in  that  state  sinned  and  fell,  and  that  the  reeponsibility  of  his  present 
moral  condition,  which  would  be  otherwise  chargeable  upon  God,  im  traaap 
ferred  to  that  pre-existent  state  in  whicb,  before  he  became  depraved  and 
was  subjected  to  his  present  disadvantages,  he  had  his  proper  probation. 
This  is  the  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  this  is  its  solution !  As  this  is  not  the 
department  for  extended  review,  we  shall  indulge  in  only  a  few  animad* 
versions  upon  this  extraordinary  book.  It  is  written  with  great  earnest 
ness,  and  tbe  subject  had  been  revolving  in  the  author's  mind  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  fenced  with  authorities,  is  impregnated  with  the  savour  of 
much  apparent  Christian  benevolence,  but  is  very  diflTuse  and  repetitious  io 
its  style.  We  set  down  several  oljections  to  its  doctrines.  We  object,, 
first,  that  though  a  conflict  really  exists,  and  has  existed  for  ages,  in  th« 
creed  and  tbe  pi;9ctice  of  Christendom,  its  character,  extent  and  disasters, 
are  unduly  magnified,  so  as  materially  to  obscure  tbe  actual  efficiency  and 
achievements  of  Christianity.  Secondly,  that  the  principal  impediment  to 
the  piogreas  of  Christianity  is  not  in  tbe  dogmatism  of  church  symbols 
mpon  the  speculative  points  assumed,  but  in  that  vrant  of  the  Spirit  ti 
Chriat  which  is  independent  of  such  dogmatism.  Thirdly,  that  in  the  tmif 
Armioian  view  of  the  queetion,  the  supposed  source  of  the  coniict  does  doI 
inhere  as  it  does  in  every  possible  modification  of  the  Oalvinian  theory.    Ia 
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die  leg^itimate  operations  of  this  theoiy  a  fesrfol  cooflict  must  exist  be-* 
tween  all  our  ideas  of  justice  aod  those  of  the  DiYioe  character.  Fourthly, 
that  10  assigrn  those  conyictions  which  we  call  iniaitire;  those  interpreta* 
tions  which  we  gire  to  the  data  of  human  consciousness,  the  office  of  an 
mfallible  test  by  which  to  settle  and  explain  positively  rerealed  and  unde- 
niable truths,  the  whole  bearing  of  which,  in  the  present  state,  we  cannot 
eomprehend,  is  to  exalt  human  reason,  not  into  a  judge  of  the  evidence  but 
into  a  critic  of  the  truth  itself.  Fifthly,  that  though  there  is  much  that  is 
mysterious,  there  is  nothing  that  is  contradictory  to  reason,  in  the  federal 
relation  of  all  human  souls  as  well  as  all  human  bodies  to  the  soul  and 

*  body  of  Adam.  Sixthly,  that  allowing  that  Adam  was  the  representative 
and  visible  fountain  of  the  human  race,  there  is  nothing  contradictory  io 
the  involvement  of  his  entire  posterity  in  the  consequences  of  his  defection, 
provided,  that  a  counterpoise  to  those  consequences  be  found  in  the  instanta* 
neous  provisions  of  the  redemptive  system,  including  the  unconditional 
salvation  of  all  dying  in  infancy,  and  the  universal  offer  of  salvation  with 
that  prevenient  grace  which  empowers  the  will  to  embrace  them.  If 
every  man  comes  into  the  world  with  a  bias  to  sin,  as  he  does  with  a  bias 
to  disease,  that  condition  is  relieved  by  the  representative  character  of  the 
first  man,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper  freedom,  fell,  and  by  the  in* 
stitution  of  an  universally  remedial  agency  concomitant  with  his  defection. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  the  provision  of  it  was  designed  conditionally  to  indem* 
nify  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Posterity  without  it  would  have  been  inconcei  va- 
ble  as  an  act  of  justice.  But  the  provision  of  it,  under  the  circumstances 
Bamed,  clears  the  question  of  every  element  of  injustice,  by  allowing  human 
beings,  with  every  disadvantage  of  the  fall,  to  come  into  the  world  under  an 
ceonomy  which  is  so  transcendent  as  to  counterpoise  these  disadvantages, 
and  eren  to  edtice  from  them  that  disciplinary  process  which  may  eternally 

.  enhance  their  happiness.  If  multitudes  of  the  human  race  be  eternally 
damned,  that  result  is  not  the  necessary  predicate  of  the  fall,  considered  in 
itself,  but  of  probation,  as  such,  abused.  Damnation  is  not  chargeable  upon 
this  condition  of  things,  but  upon  totally  different  issues,  as  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  fallen  angels,  whose  doom  was  not  affected  by  any  disadvanta- 
ges  subsequent  to  their  fiill,  but  grew  immediately  out  of  their  defection 
from  what  Jude  calls  **  their  first  estate,"  which  they  did  not  keep.  Sev- 
enthly, that  admitting  the  orthodox  view  to  be  irreconcilable  with  our  in- 
tvitiye  ideas  of  what  our  author  calls  **  honor  and  right,**  it  is  totally  in- 
admissible to  adopt  a  mere  hypothesis  to  reconcile  them,  unless  that  hypo- 
thesis ean  afterward  be  demonstrated  by  irresistible  proofs.  This  is  the 
only  philosophical  mode  of  adopting  hypotheses  upon  important  subjects. 
Every  true  hypothesis  will  not  only  explain  all  its  phenomena,  but  will, 
after  its  adoption,  be  proven.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  adopted  the  hypothesis  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  but  he  demonstrated  it  by  overwhelming  proofs  after- 
ward. Dr.  Batcher  does  not  pretend  to  any  proofs  beyond  what  appeare  to 
him  to  be  the  necessity  of  his  iodoction,  which  is  no  proof  at  all,  aod  es- 
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peeially  ao  to  any  one  except  himielf.  It  it  nccesMtrily  beyoad  tbe  sphere 
of  proof  that  any  humaB  sooi  existed  io  a  state  prior  to  its  birth.  It  ie 
not  eren,  though  aocieDt,  a  creditable  specolation,  except  from  its  motives 
to  disembarrass  the  goveroment  of  God.  Eighthly,  does  the  hypothesis, 
in  any  way,  answer  its  purpose  ?  Does  it  so  explain  the  present  phase  of 
humanity  as  to  exempt  the  government  of  God  from  all  blaose  from  ever- 
latting  to  everlasting  ?  It  appears  to  us  not  only  to  make  the  question  one 
of  mere  chronology,  by  patting  it  farther  back  in  duration,  but  to  preclude 
the  very  possibility  of  an  adjustment  of  it.  To  put  each  or  any  individual 
soul  upon  its  naked  probation,  at  any  given  period,  especially  with  the  ad- 
vantages supposed  to  appertain  to  it,  and  then  to  suppose  that  soul  by  first 
sinnmg  to  become  depraved,  is  to  place  it  in  the  exact  condition  of  '<  the 
angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate ;"  and  that  condition  is  such,  in  the 
light  of  all  our  convictions,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery. The  self-induced  fall  of  untempted  beings,  unrelated  to  each  other, 
except  by  the  piere  order  of  their  existence,  evinces  a  moral  incapacity  for 
redemption,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  employed  in  the  behalf  of 
man,  frouk  the  pure  spirituality  of  their  natures,  their  independent  ac- 
tivity, and  their  unafiiliated  relation  to,  one  common  generic  type.  Had 
there  not  been  some  such  incapacity  in  their  natures,  superindticed  by  the 
fall  and  ftir  exercise  of  their  probation,  every  idea  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence would  revolt  at  tbe  arbitrary  caprice  which  consigned  them  to  chains 
of  everlasting  darkness,  and  the  partiality  which  overlooked  them  to  display 
itself  upon  man.  This  hypothesis  consequently  precludes  the  reappearance 
of  these  pre-existing  souls  in  human  forms,  as  certainly  as  the  fallen  angeb 
are  reserved  "  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  Ninthly,  but  could 
the  fact  of  a  fall  in  a  pre-existent  state  lessen  the  difficulties  which  encum- 
ber tbe  orthodox  view  ?  According  to  that,  they  would  be  guilty  of  their 
own  depravity  and  responnble  for  the  disadvantages  of  iheir  new  mode  of 
existence ;  a  mode  of  existence  perfectly  new  to  their  own  consciousness. 
If  new  to  their  consciousness,  as  it  obviously  must  be  in  every  case,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  of  the  pre-existing  cause  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  if  so,  by  their  very  ideas  of  "  honor  aiUl  right,"  they 
would  complain  of  their  condition  precisely  as  men  do  now.  For  of  what 
a  man  is  not  conscious,  what  be  does  not  know  by  any  of  the  methods  of 
information,  is  to  him  as  though  it  had  no  existence,  and  consequently,  the 
ground  of  objection  would  not  be  changed,  but  remain  where  it  has  always 
stood.  Nay,  more,  could  such  a  pre-existent  state  be  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness or  of  any  species  of  knowledge,  it  would  enhance  the  objection.  For 
to  all  the  evils  of  the  present  state  it  superadds  those  incurred  by  a  previous 
fell.  Tenthly,  the  hypothesis  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable, 
but  is  positively  mischievous.  It  admits  tbe  utter  incongruity  of  the  in- 
dubitable facta  of  revelation  with  reason,  since  no  mere  hypothesis  will 
be  adopted  by  minds  which  demand  proof,  and  it  surrenders  the  ques- 
tion  to  the  i^eptic  who  will  laugh  at  00  frivolous  an  attempt  to  eon- 
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fliend  a  eootnidietoTf  system  to  hk  approbation.  We  object,  finallT*  thai 
Ike  whole  theory  is  opposed  to  the  explicit  aceoimt  of  the  fall  of  man 
ki  the  book  of  Crenesis,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  forth  the  rery  fact 
ia  debate,  the  introduction  of  sin  into  our  world.  No  unsophisticated  mind 
can  read  that  account  without  recogDiziog  the  rery  first  instance  in  which 
ain  ittfaded  the  human  sonl. 

We  say  no  more,  now,  of  a  book  which  is  making  a  noise  In  the  world, 
and  which  receives  praise  even  from  those  who  dissent  from  its  positions. 
'^e  utterly  repudiate  its  central  idea  as  the  offspring  of  an  ardent  and  an 
active  mind,  but  one  which  has  not  ascertained  the  logical  limits  of  its 
own  capacity,  nor  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  human  cognitions.  It  ia 
infinitely  better  to  admit  our  theological  difliculties  than  to  attempt  to  ad- 
just them  by  methods  which  recoil  upon  the  admission ;  and,  especially,  ia 
it  better  definitely  to  decide  whether  the  exact  matter  assumed,  as  a  difli- 
culty,  be  the  undoubted  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  traditional  or  the 
hypothetical  interpretation  which  misguided  systematizers  have  put  upon 
them. 

The  Apocalyptt  Unveiled.  The  day  of  judgment,  the  reaarrection,  and  the 
millennium,  presented  in  a  new  light ;  the  repooaessioD  of  Palestine  hf 
the  Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  Christ  as  their  Messiah.  2  vols.  New 
York:  E.  French.    1853. 

The  world  will  be  indebted  to  that  man  who  shall  fulfil  these  initiator]^ 
words.  But  alas !  who  has  been  equal  to  the  task,  or  who  will  be  ?  That 
the  Apocalypse  possesses  perfect  unity  in  its  i^an  and  an  absolute  intelligi- 
bility in  its  import,  are  data  which  all  who  believe  in  its  inspiration  are 
obliged  to  admit.  Yet  who  is  the  interpreter,  and  where  is  the  key  ? 
Eighteen  centuries  have  beheld  its  hieroglyphs.  Profound  inquirers  have 
Studied  ita  symbols.  The  universal  church  has  felt  the  solemn  conscien- 
fioosnesa  that  it  contains  a  definite,  coherent  message  to  mankind,  but  no 
mortal  man  has  yet  hit  the  solution  which  has  carried  with  it  the  demon* 
atration  of  its  truth.  Hypotheses  the  most  plausible  and  commanding 
have  been  adopted,  and  some  of  the  wards  appear  to  have  been  passed,  but 
that  one  mysterious  key  which  equally  unlocks  them  all,  remains  yet  to  be 
found ;  obviously,  in  our  opinion,  because  the  great  historic  periods  em- 
braced in  its  prophedc  outline  have  not  yet  transpired  so  definitely  as  to 
give  precision  to  their  correlation.  Conjee mre,  more  or  less  probable,  may 
approximate  the  evolution,  but  that  alone  will  unfold  its  plot  and  unveil 
its  mysteries.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  unappropriated 
work  befbre  us,  (for  its  authorship  is  concealed,)  without  a  sentiment  of 
profound  admiration.  Its  conception  is  essentially  different  from  any  that 
precedes  it.  It  is  original,  bold,  venturous,  yet  modest,  subdued,  reverent, 
full  of  unity  and  novelty.  The  illustration  of  the  symbols  is,  beyond 
doubt,  ingenious  and  impressive,  though  entirely  destitute  of  contrivance. 
AXL  is  natural  and  unoonsmin^d,  fluent,  fertile  md  frequently  eloquent 
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Tlra  antbor  igaores  mil  the  ordinary  metkods  of  eriticMin,  sod  baaes  his  ez« 
positioa  npoD  hit  owo  ooorictioDs  of  symbolic  language  and  of  historical 
trentSy  and  many  a  new  and  wonderful  phase  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
render.  He  is  orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  deeply  rersed  in  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory,  and  writes  with  an  impalse  imparted  by  the  grandeor  of  his  subject 
and  the  certainty  of  his  success.  Msny  curious  specimens  of  interpretation 
might  be  adduced,  hnt  this  is  not  the  place  for  them.  If  the  work  does  not 
satisfy,  it  will  deeply  interest  the  reader. 

Bomiletics;  or,  the  theory  of  preaching.  By  A.  Vinet,  D.  D.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  professor  of  sacred  rheitoric  and 
pastoral  theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York« 
New  York :  Ivison  &  FUinney,  178  Fulton  street.  1854. 
It  has  been  but  a  short  time  nnce  the  public  were  fiiTored  with  a  moat 
raluable  work  on  Ptotoral  Theology  by  M.  Vinet,  in  a  translation  by  Dr. 
Skinner.  The  present  rolume  was  then  promised.  We  waited  for  it  witJi 
anxiety,  and  it  has  not  disappointed  our  expectations.  It  has  transcended 
them.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  express,  in  a  few  words,  our  estimate  of  its 
value.  It  is  a  profoundly  philosophical  inrestigation  into  the  science  of 
the  most  sacred  and  sublime  of  all  vocations.  Preaching  is  a  branch  of 
oratory ;  a  form  of  public  address  for  religious  purposes.  It  has  therefore 
its  laws;  its  fundamental  principles;  its  'Mheory."  It  is  in  the  highest 
sense  an  art,  and  the  highest  of  all  arts ;  an  art  which  consists  in  a  wise, 
intelligent  adjustment  of  all  the  materials  of  the  ministry  to  the  sub* 
jectrre  condition  of  men  as  an  assembly  of  hearers.  It  cannot  be  any 
ether,  unless  we  suppose  preachers  to  be  endowed  with  plenary  inspi- 
ration. They  are  not  so  endowed,  and  must  therefore  address  their  au* 
ditory  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  mental  economy  as  they  hare 
been  ascertained  by  careful  induction.  These  laws  are  both  general  and 
special ;  such  as  appertain  to  erery  kind  of  public  address,  and  such  as 
grow  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sacred  office.  These  latter, 
based  upon  the  former,  make  preaching  a  distinct  species  of  oratory,  de- 
nominated *'  Homiletics."  An  acquaintance  with  them  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  effectual  preaching,  viewed  from  a  human  stand-point,  and 
ID  subservience  to  that  divine  sanction  with  which,  as  unalterable  condi- 
tions, they  must  necessarily  harmonize.  M.  Vinet's  treatise  is  the  most 
original  and  complete  that  is  extant.  There  is  no  part  of  the  noble  theme 
that  is  not  handled  by  a  genius  as  penetrating  as  it  is  devout,  and  which 
has  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  distinctness  and  shedding  over  it  a  lustre  and 
enriching  it  with  a  plenitude  which  excite  our  astonishment.  Ministera  of 
the  gospel  must  feel  indebted  to  him  for  an  aid  which  they  all  need,  and 
cannot  withhold  their  gratitude.  While  nothing  seems  wanting  in  matter, 
the  style  of  the  book  is  remarkable  for  vivacity,  aphoristic  sententiousness, 
rapidity,  brilb'ancy  and  force.  Sudden  turns  of  expression,  the  evident  re- 
sult of  a  most  prolific  mental  activity,  impart  to  some  of  his  sentences  a 
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momentaiy  obicurity.  Bat  the  whole  performance  is  a  masterpiece  of 
komiletie  information.  Dr.  Skinner  says,  "We  venture  to  say,  that 
among  all  the  productions  of  his  powerful  pen,  it  is  destmed  to  be  regarded 
uniyersally  as  in  the  first  rank  of  scholarship;  learning,  intellectual  afllu- 
ence  and  power,  grace  and  beauty,  order  and  perfection  of  ezecutioQ.'* 
We  add  no  more  in  its  praise. 

Ckrist  in  History  ;  or  the  central  power  among  men.  By  Robert  TumbuU* 
D.  D.  Boston ;  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.  1854. 
The  admirable  article  in  review  of  this  work,  in  our  present  number, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  it  a  special  notice  in  this  place.  The 
sohject  is  one  of  profound  interest.  It  presents  the  course  of  events  in  m 
new  light.  It  imparts  to  history  its  true  philosophy.  It  consecrates  it  to  re- 
ligion. We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  mentioned,  for  an  accurate  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  by  Dr.  Tnmbull. 

T^e  Lift  of  William  Pinkney.  By  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Fink- 
ney,  D.  D.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  k  Company.  1853. 
The  jewels  of  a  country  are  its  great  men,  and  their  memories  ought  to 
be  preserved  and  cherished  with  patriotic  jealousy,  not  only  for  the  repu* 
tation  which  they  confer,  or  the  good  which  they  have  accomplished,  bat 
for  the  influence  which  their  genius  and  their  character  are  calculated  to 
exert  upon  their  successors.  No  fact  b  more  certain  than  that  noble  exam- 
ples are  powerful,  especially  upon  the  young.  These  examples  are  recorded 
from  both  the  literature  and  the  life  of  communities,  and  ought  to  be  made 
familiar  to  all.  We  can  affirm  this  with  confidence  and  even  pride  of  the 
life  of  William  Pinkney,  whose  memorial  ought,  long  ago,  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  whom,  from  our  childhood,  we  learn  to  vene* 
rate.  A  filial  hand  has  paid  the  fond  tribute,  and  rescued  from  oblivion  ma* 
terials  which  must  soon  have  perished.  Few  men  amongst  us  have  filled 
more  exalted  stations  at  home  or  abroad,  have  been  endowed  with  more 
splendid  abilities,  or  have  possessed  a  purer  character,  than  Mr.  Pinkney. 
Whether  as  a  lawyer,  a  foreign  minister,  senator,  or  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  which  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  His  eloquence  was  surpassingly  grand.  He 
stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  remarkable  men  who  have  given  to  Amer- 
ican eloquence  a  power  and  a  grandeur  unrivalled  by  that  of  the  tribune  or 
the  parliament  in  their  palmiest  days.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  de- 
pendent, as  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Henry,  upon  tradition  for  our  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Piokney's  transcendent  power  as  a  speaker,  since  no  perfect  speci- 
men of  his  oratory  has  been  preserved.  His  speech  on  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, which  was  the  climax  of  his  success  in  the  senate,  was  very  im- 
perfectly reported.  We  nevertheless  find  in  this  work  a  portrait  which  fills 
us  with  admiration  and  excites  our  emulation. 
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A  personal  nmmtire.    By  Elislm  Keot  Ktue,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  K.    Mew 

York:  Harper  ic  Biolhert.    1854. 

The  sympathy  excited  by  the  fate  of  the  English  navigator  is  the  most 
vemarkable  oa  record.  The  expedition  ander  his  command  in  search  of 
the  North  West  passage  was  regarded  with  uniyersal  interest  as  the  com- 
mon enterprize  of  civilization  and  of  science*  and  its  justly  apprehended 
disaster  has  awakened  a  response  as  extensive  as  its  hopes.  No  energy  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  recover  the  loss.  Polar  seas  have  been  searched 
and  the  rigors  of  high  northern  latitudes  have  been  braved  by  English  and 
American  ships,  but  all  in  vain,  and  the  British  Admiralty,  by  this  time, 
have  formally  announced  the  sad  catastrophe.  The  American  expedition, 
whose  narrative  is  here  given,  is  an  honor  to  humanity,  more  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  its  principal  originator  and  patron  than  by  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  impatient  at  the  delays  of  the 
government,  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and  offered  them  to  th« 
authorities,  upon  (he  condition  that  they  should  be  put  under  the  command 
of  officers  of  the  navy.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  expedition  entered 
upon  its  voyage,  and  though  it  failed  in  its  principal  object,  it  has  enriched 
the  country  with  valuable  results.  Our  northern  seas  have  been  explored, 
carrents  have  been  defined,  courses  have  been  established  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  phenomena,  useful  to  science,  have  been  noted.  Besides  these,  the 
incidents  of  a  long,  dreary  and  penlous  polar  voyage  give  to  the  narrative 
that  species  of  romance  which  appeals  to  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of 
all  men.  We  wish  that  our  space  would  allow  us  to  refer,  more  in  detail, 
to  the  adrriag  descriptions  of  Dr.  Kane,  whose  eye  nothing  seems  to  hava 
escaped,  from  the  archipelagoes  of  icebergs  to  the  Kayak  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  book  is  beautifully  enriched  with  numerous  engravings  of  the  princi- 
pal scenes  which  everywhere  arrested  the  attention  of  the  voyagers,  and  is 
coe  of  the  most  thrilling  accounts  of  maritime  adrenture  we  have  ever 
read. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.    By  Archdeacon  Hare.    Grould  k  Lincoln. 

Boston.    1654. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  works  of  which  we  can  neither  think  nor  speak 
lightly,  both  on  account  of  the  solemn  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  the 
high  merit  of  the  performance.  The  position  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  work  of  redemption  is  a  theme  of  vital  importance  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  Nor  hasit  received  that  full  and  accurate  examination  which  the 
weliare  of  Christianity  demands,  and  especially  at  this  time,  when  human 
reason  and  human  pride  have  endeavored  to  deprive  the  gospel  of  that  fea- 
ture without  which  it  sinks  into  the  category  of  mere  speculation.  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  timely  work  unfolds  this  sublime  subject  in  a  most  masterif 
manner,  founded  upon  that  passage  in  the  16ih  chapter  of  John  which  so 
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dittsactlf  portimys  **  the  Miation  of  the  Comforter. "  A  iMfe  faodj  of  Boles 
of  great  value  is  appended  to  {he  work  display! of  equal  labor  and  re- 
iearch.  We  trust  that  a  book  of  such  value  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  every  intelligent  Christian. 

The  Philosophy  of  Faith :  A  treatise  on  the  nature,  traits,  and  relations  of 
Faiih.  In  three  pans.  By  the  Rev.  James  E.  Cobb,  of  the  Ark.  Conf., 
M.  £.  Church,  South.    Louisville,  Ey.    1853. 

We  rejoice  to  see  works  of  this  class  emanating  from  the  bosom  of  Me- 
thodism. It  is  time  she  had  performed  her  part  in  investigating  the  higher 
and  deeper  elements  of  the  Christian  system,  and  evincing  those  grounds 
upon  which  they  rest,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear.  Our  author  has 
selected  a  most  important  subject  with  a  view  of  giving  it  a  thorough  analy- 
sis and  thus  of  oyerturniug  the  several  forms  of  human  opinion  antago- 
nistic of  it.  This  is  certainly  striking  at  the  root ;  for  to  establish  faith 
upon  its  essential  basis  is  to  dissolve  at  a  blow  all  their  pretensions.  Un- 
doubtedly nothing  is  more  rational  than  faith.  There  is  a  deep  unassailable 
philosophy  in  it,  as  our  author  shews.  His  enquiries  on  this  subject  mani- 
fest a  philosophic  spirit,  a  wide,  comprehensive  conception  and  diligent 
study,  in  connection  with  a  sober  judgment  and  a  proper  recognition  of  in- 
spired authority.  His  manner  of  treatment  is  logical  and  his  style  com- 
bines accuracy  with  freedom.  We  regard  his  work  with  decided  approba- 
tion and  doubt  not  that  it  has  opened  a  fruitful  field  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  sincere  enquirer.  His  labor  will  not  be  lost.  The  book  may  be  ob- 
tained of  £.  Stevenson,  Louisville,  £y. ;  or  D.  J.  Allen,  Memphis,  Teno. 

An  attempt  to  exhibit  the  true  theory  of  Christianity  as  a  consistent  and 
practical  system.  By  William  S.  Grayson,  New  York.  D.  Appletoa 
&  Company.     1853. 

Mr.  Grayson  has  undertaken  a  great  task  in  this  treatise.  It  is  kindred 
in  its  object  to  the  preceding  volume,  but  covers  more  extensive  ground, 
and  discusses  more  difficult  theological  questions.  There  are  many  posi* 
tions  in  it  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  and  others  which  we  would 
admit  with  caution.  We  wish  Mr.  Grayson  had  expressed  himself  more 
concisely,  and  had  pruned  his  style  of  some  of  its  redundances.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  reader  will  perceive  an  active  mind,  and  find  in- 
structive views  of  his  grand  theme. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht  North  Star;  a  narrative  of  the  excursion 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt*s  party  to  England,  Russia,  Denmark,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Malta,  Turkey,  Madeira,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Overton  Choules, 
D.  D.,  Boston  :  Gt>uld  &  Lincoln.     1854. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  single  individual  performed  such  a  feat  as  fitting  up 
a  magnificent  steamship  for  the  purpose  of  a  pleasure  trip  with  a  select 
party  to  the  principal  seaports  of  Europe.  It  is  a  most  astonishing  instance 
of  individual  chivalry  and  luxury.    It  was  entirely  succesalhl,  and  every 
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where  net  wkli  noqiMlifled  pmke.  Mr.  diovtee  was  ihe  diaplais  i^f  die 
perly,  «i4  bee  ftyored  us  with  e  graphic  accooat  of  this  norel  eaencskm. 
Bat  his  book  mast  doC  be  putdowa  as  a  commoo  place  4iar^,  bat  aa  a  le* 
eord  of  aCrikiDg  fiictB,  and  wise  obsenratioas  oa  erery  rariety  of  ofafaet 
worthf  of  note.  He  is  aa  able  and  an  elegant  tourist,  and  makes  a  real 
contribation  to  the  information  of  American  readers.  The  enterprize  of 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  excited  great  attention,  and  its  record,  by  so  polished  a  pen, 
will  be  read  with  satisfaction. 

A  ditcmirge  concerning  Ike  Divine  Pnmience.    By  William  Sherlock,  D. 

P.    Third  American  edition.     Richmond,  Va.,  ai>d  Louisville,  Ey.: 

John  Early.    1854. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  more  of  the  old  English  diyines  introduced  into 
oar  theology.  Their  sterling,  solid  sense,  thorough  inrestigatioos,  their 
profound  learning,  and  their  sober  piety,  would  have  given  stamina  to  our 
systems,  and  aliment  to  our  thoughts.  We  have  here  an  auspicious  omen. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  plan  will  be  prosecuted,  and  constant  and  well 
selected  additions  will  be  made  to  our  catalogue.  This  is  an  old  book, 
but  of  imperishable  value.  Nothing  has  yet  superseded  or  equalled  it  in 
the  particular  field  which  it  occupies.  All  our  people  should  read  it  for  its 
elear.  Scriptural  exposition  of  a  subject  so  deeply  and  perpetually  connected 
with  human  happiness.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  historical  preface  by  Dr. 
Svromers.  It  is  very  tastefully  bound,  and  of  a  aize  accessible  to  all  our 
nadera. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  History:  Illustrating  the  Historical 
Portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  private  reading.  Based  upon  Coleman's  Historical  Geog^i* 
phy  of  the  Bible.  By  Edward  Hughes,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Phila- 
delphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea.    1854. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  geography ,  is  confessedly  important  to  the  his- 
torical studenu  Localities  are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  events  of 
history,  that  ignorance  of  the  former  is  incompatible  with  a  just  estimate 
or  proper  understandiag  of  the  latter.  And  as  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible 
is  historical  in  its  character,  it  is  manifiest  that  a  knowledge  of  the  localities 
with  which  the  eyents  of  Scripture  are  so  intimately  associated,  is  necessa- 
ry to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  those  important  porlions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  Besides,  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  refer  to  places,  citiea 
and  countries,  in  order  to  the  understanding  of  which,  a  knowledge  of  those 
Jocalities  is  necessary.  This  fact  should  prompt  in  the  Christian  public  a 
grateful  reception  of  any  aid  which  may  be  offered  to  so  valuable  an  attain- 
ment. The  work  now  under  notice  we  regard  as  an  estimable  contribution 
to  our  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  author,  in  pursuing  a  regular  and  connected  chain  oC 
history  through  the  Old  and  New  Teatament,  and  illustrating  the  localidea 
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giUief  ariw  in  cooiMetioi  wiUi  th«  cveott  m  tbejr  un  reoecM  by  tbe  fib* 
ef«d  PcDOiaQ,  ooastitateB  its  peculiar  and  oxwt  valuable  featuie.  The  book 
isttoooiniHniedwkli  twelve  well  executed  and  beautifullf  colored  maps. 
A«d  we  noceielf  reconmeDd  it  to  the  pastor,  the  parent,  the  tewsher  and 
tfaepnpilt  with  the  aflsuraoce  that  it  will  be  found  a  useful  csompanioQ  im 
enabling  them  to «'  search  the  Scriptures." 

ffand'hooks  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.    Dyonisias  Lardner,  D. 

C.  L.    Third  Course.    Meteorology  —  Astronomy.    With  thiriy-seren 

Plates,  and  upward  of  200  illustrations  on  Wood.    Philadelphia :  Blaneh* 

ard  &  Lea.    1854. 

We  hare  had  the  pleasure  of  notifying  the  public  of  the  admirable 
aeientific  works  in  a  course  of  publication,  by  the  meritorious  firm  abore 
named.  The  two  sciences  are  treated  copiously,  and  illustrated  elegantly. 
We  have  never  seen  more  beautiful  specimens  of  art.  To  speak  of  the  in- 
trinsic character  of  the  work,  would  be  wholly  superfluous.  Dr.  Lardner's 
repntation  as  a  natural  philosopher,  needs  no  endorsement. 

The  Czar  and  the  Sultan;  or  Nicholas  and  Abdul  Medjid,  their  private 
lives  and  public  actionn.  By  Adrian  Gilson.  To  which  is  added.  The 
Turks  in  Europe :  their  rise  and  decadence.  5y  Francis  Bonnet,  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.    1853. 

•  The  second  great  event  of  the  times  is  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tnv- 
key ;  an  event  which  associates  with  it  the  character  of  the  two  potentatea 
who  respectively  rule  them.  The  biographies  of  them  must  excite  particu- 
lar attention  in  the  present  aspect  of  afiairs.  Tbey  are  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  resided  in  the  Dannbian  principalities,  the  object  of  contest  be- 
tween the  conflicting  powers.  The  reliable  information  which  it  afibrds 
of  countries  so  remote  and  on  the  issue  of  their  present  strife  is  not  only 
seasonable,  but  valuable,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  insight  into 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  two  governments  is  minute,  that  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  especially,  in  the  behalf  of  which  American  sympathies  are  so  cor- 
dially enlisted  in  the  pending  struggle. 

The  American  Statesman  ;  or  illustrations  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dan- 
iel Webster.  Designed  for  American  youth.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard. 
Soston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.    1853. 

Webster  is,  in  many  respects,  a  model  for  American  youth.  In  many  he 
is  not.  A  blind  admiration  may  betray  an  author  into  dangerous  error,  un- 
less he  uses  great  discrimination.  On  this  principle,  the  present  author 
professes  to  act ;  selecting  the  commendable  traits  of  the  great  statesman 
ibr  imitation.  In  this  he  has  done  wisely.  To  identify  great  qualltiea 
with  great  men  is  to  give  them  substance  and  shape,  and  to  impress  them 
with  more  certainty  upon  the  aspiring  minds  of  youth.  America  has  pro- 
ceed no  prototype  more  worthy  of  imitation,  in  statesmanship,  than  Dan- 
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id  Webster.    The  inetances  are  taken  from  aoiucea  already  before  the 
poblic. 

The  Mud  Cabin  ;  ox  the  eharacter  and  tendeney  of  British  inslitotioui 
as  illustrated  in  their  effect  opoo  hutnan  character  aad  destiny.  By  War- 
ren Isham,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1853. 

The  rural  population  of  Great  Britain  is  undoubtedly  in  a  very  akjeet 
condition,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  restilt  of  its  institutions,  social  and  do- 
mestic The  true  exponent  of  national  life  is  its  peasantry.  The  great 
OQtside  is  deceptite.  Mr.  Isham  spent  eighteen  months  in  investigating 
the  obscure  interior  of  English  society,  and  gives  a  truly  appalling  picture 
of  its  ignorance  and  degradation.  Who  ever  wishes  to  enter  into  this  m0» 
lancholy  subjeet  need  only  follow  the  author  through  his  faithful  pages. 
Some  allowance  ought,  however,  to  be  always  made  for  those  prejudices 
which  an  American  is  so  apt  to  carry  with  him  into  another  country.  This 
book  will  enhance  our  appreciation  of  our  inestimable  privileges,  and 
mwaken  a  sympathy  for  the  hopeless  poor  of  monarchical  govenimenta. 


We  are  obliged  to  reserve  the  notice  of  a  number  of  osefol  books  fcr 
nno€facr  occasion,  as  our  space  is  foil.  Several  of  the  foregoing  books  have 
laeetred  a  limited  attention  from  want  of  room. 
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ART.  VIII. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SaENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


China, — ^While  those  parts  of  Europe  which  are  sabject  to  the  charch  of 
Rome,  are  for  the  present  in  great  measure  closed  against  the  Bible,  and 
agents  for  the  circulation  of  Ood*b  word  are  either  expelled  from  the 
scene  of  their  labors,  or  compelled  to  adrance  with  caution,  and  amidst 
much  apprehension,  the  East  presents  prospects  of  a  widely  different  char- 
tcter.  The  political  and  religious  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  China, 
are  of  such  a  description,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  recognizing  the 
hand  of  Dirine  proridence  in  tbem,  removing  the  barriers  which  had  so 
long  intercepted  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  facilitating  the  entrance  and 
eirculationof  the  Scriptures.  Idolatry  is  breaking  up  in  this  vast  empire,  and 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  which  promises  the  most  ftvorable  results.  The 
Rer.  J.  Hobson,  chaplain  at  Shanghai,  in  a  communication  to  the  society 
for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  dated  June  2,  1853,  observes  that, 
"  whether  this  rebellion  succeed  or  not,  it  is  evident  the  days  of  Cbioest 
exclusiveness  and  apathy  are  numbered.  The  demand  for  Christian  books, 
and  especially  for  works  treating  of  Western  nations,  is  greatly  increased. 
I  have  had  nearly  fifty  applications  at  the  chaplaincy  within  a  few  days.'* 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  tract  or 
aeries  of  tracts,  which  it  is  said,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  China.  The  work  is  entitled  '*  Good  words  to  admonish  the 
age." 

**  Grood  words  to  admonish  the  age  **  was  a  tract  well  known  to  mission- 
aries some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  it  has  lately  been  oat  of  print.  I 
had  the  M  hkxkn  sought  out,  however  during  the  present  week,  and  have 
bad  a  few  co[Hes  struck  off.  No  one  can  look  into  it  without  seeing  at 
once  that  its  phraseology  and  modes  of  presenting  the  truth  are  repeated  in 
the  publications  obtained  at  Nankin.  It  is  rather  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a 
tract.  It  is  a  compilation  of  tracts,  or  short  sermons  on  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture,  and  the  general  principles  of  religion,  in  four  pretty  large  Chinese 
volumes.  The  different  volumes,  however,  used  to  be  distributed  separate- 
ly,  each  with  the  general  title,  and,  perhaps,  Sew-tseuen  only  received  one 
of  tbem,  and  not  the  entire  set.  So  then,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  the 
present  great  movement  lay  in  one  or  more  of  the  volumes  of  this  compila* 
don  ;  *'  Good  words  to  Admonish  the  Age."  The  writer  is  still  alive,  a 
Chinese,  named  Leang  A-fah,  who  was  baptized  at  Malacca,  in  1816^ 
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hf  Dr.  Mibe9  wd  stBl  eootinvas  abondint  in  \tkon$  in  oohmqUoo  widi 

Dr.  Hobson's  operatioDa  io  Otntoa.    Aa4  oow  for  tb«  iaet  of  tb«  dktriba- 

tion  of  this  tract  at  the  literary  ezamioations  in  Canton.    This  I  shall  fire 

iQ  the  words  of  A-fah,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  end, of  1834 :  «  For  three 

or  fbnr  years  I  have  been  io  the  habit  of  circulating  the  Scripture  lessons 

(another  name  for  '*  Good  words  to  Admonish  the  Age,")  which  liave  been 

joyfully  received  by  many.    Thib  year  the  triennial  examination  of  literary 

candidates  was  held  in  Canton,  and  I  desired  to  distribute  works  among  the 

candidates.    On  the  20th  of  August,  therefore,  accompanied  by  Woo  A* 

cban,  Chow  A-san,  and  Leaog  A-san,  we  distributed  5000,  which  were 

gladly  received  without  the  least  disturbance.    The  next  day  we  distributed 

about  5000  more."    My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  more  of  A-fah 'a 

letter.    His  good  endeavor  soon  brought  the  attention  of  the  Mandarins 

upon  him,  and  the  end  was  the  severe  punishment  of  one  of  his  friends^ 

the  death  of  a  second,  and  the  flight  of  himself  to  Singapore.    The  detail 

which  I  have  given,  shows  you  the  detail  by  which,  the  individual  by 

whom,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  this  formidable  rebellion  was 

first  brought  in  to  con  tact  with  Scriptural  truth.    The  connection  between  him 

and  A-fah  will  greatly  interest  those  who  wisely  like,  in  their  study  of 

providence,  to  put  this  and  that  together.    A-fah  was  the  first  convert 

made  by  Protestant  Missions,  and  by  him  is  communicated  an  influence  to 

the  mind  of  this  remarkable  individual,  which  has  already  extended  to  tent 

of  thousands,  and  may  by  and  by,  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  vast  and 

thickly-peopled  territory. 

The  following  hymn,  extracted  from  the  '*  Book  of  Beligioas  Preeeptaof 
the  Thse-piog  dynasty,"  proves  very  clearly  that  Christian  doctriot  has  in 
its  leading  features  been  received  by  the  insurgents : 

'  How  difRsrentare  the  true  doctrines,  from  tbe  doctrlnetor  the  world! 
They  mto  the  eoult  of  nen,  and  lead  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  endleee  blfea : 
The  wise  receive  them  with  exulution,  as  tbe  eource  of  ibelr  bappioeas: 
Tbe  foolish  when  awakened,  understand  thereby  tbe  way  to  heaven. 
Our  heavenly  Father,  of  his  great  mercy,  and  unbounded  goodness, 
Spand  BDt  hia  flrst-born  8on,  but  seat  bimdows  into  tlM  worid, 
To  fiva  bis  life,  for  tbe  redemption  of  ail  our  transgressions, 
Tbe  knowledge  of  which,  coupled  with  repentance,  saves  tbesoulsof  men.' 

In  the  contemplation  of  such  marked  tendencies  towards  Christian iijr» 
and  of  the  measures  actively  taken  by  tbe  insurgents  for  the  suppression 
of  the  existing  idolatries,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  proposal  to  print 
a  million  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese,  is  obtaining  exten- 
sive sympathy  and  support.  Subscriptions  have  been  already  received  to- 
wards 130,000  copies.  The  Testaments  are  to  be  printed  in  China,  at  tbe 
cost  of  4d.  each,  by  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  appears  that 
the  printing  establishments  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Hong- 
Kong  and  Shanghai,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  Chinese  type  for  print- 
ing the  whole  Bible,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  eminent  service  at  this  im- 
portant crisis.    Some  of  the  missionaries  of  the  society  referred  to,  were» 
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Ibf  the  lait  tdvicM,  engaged  in  Terlshtg  the  Chinese  tmoeletioQ  of  the 
fieriptsres  hj  Morrison  and  Milne. — Jifumai  of  Sacred  Literature, 

An  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke»  in  Mussulman-Bengali,  has  been 
completed  by  the  Rey.  J.  FatiersoD,  and  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed  at 
the  Baptist  mission  press.  A  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
Nepalee  language,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Start,  in  continuation  of  a  version  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  by  the  same  gentleman,  has  also  been  sent  to  press. 
The  Rer.  W.  Lewis,  of  Cherraponjee,  has  traoslated  the  four  Gospels,  and 
Acts  into  the  Ehassia  language.  The  first  rolume  of  the  Hindi  Bible  was 
completed  last  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  the  principal  reviser  of  the 
work,  states  that  the  second  volume  ism  progress,  the  Book  of  Job  being  in 
the  press.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scheider,  of  the  Church  Mission  at  Agra, 
had  been  engaged  in  this  work  as  ooe  of  the  revisers  of  the  translation. 
An  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Panjabi  language  is  about  to  appear.  A 
sew  edition  of  the  Malayalim  Bible  having  been  called  for,  a  revision  baa 
taken  place,  which  has  already  ezteaded  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  and  the  New  Testament  ie  bein^ 
printed.  A  revision  of  the  Canarese  version  has  also  taken  place,  and  a 
larere  edition  of  the  Gospels,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Luke  has  been  prepared. 
The  Telugn  Old  Testament,  slightly  revised  as  to  the  more  prominent 
names  and  to  orthography,  has  also  been  printed  for  the  use  of  missionaries. 
Revisions  and  new  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Marathi,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Guzerathi  language,  are  also  in  progress.  These  various 
works,  which  are  at  present  in  the  course  of  completion,  or  which  have 
been  recently  brought  to  a  close,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  agencies  now  in 
operation  for  the  evangelization  of  Hindoostan. — J.  S.  Lit. 

The  following  items  of  interest  we  extract  from  the  same  valuable  jour* 
nal. 

Polynesia, — A  version  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Samoan  language,  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  the  Navigator's  Islands,  is  being  now  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries*  The  whole  Pcntateach  and  the  Psalms 
are  now  in  print,  and  other  portions  are  in  various  stages  of  progress. 

South  Sea8» — ^A  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Javanese  has  been  completed* 
irader  the  direction  of  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society.  Another  translation 
into  the  Dajadi  language  is  being  made  in  Borneo,  by  M.  Hardeland. 

Syria, — The  following  illtistration  of  Oriental  habits,  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  given  by  Habeeb  R.  A.  Efiendi,  in  his  recent  work, 
**  The  Thistle  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon,"  p.  71.  It  is  a  description  of  a  mar- 
riage in  a  native  Christian  family  at  Aleppo. 

<*  On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  the  bridegroom,  we  were  ushered  into  a 
long  room,  in  which  guests  were  seated  from  the  door  to  the  upper  part,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  in  life,  the  chief  guests  being  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  divaa^  on  either  side  of  the  master  of  the  house  ;  others  were  ranged 
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kvwrraiMl  iowtr ;  th«  poorest  goali  -wett  doM  to  the  doorway,  ukl  out 
or  two  10  poor  that  they  did  not  tven  Mpire  to  a  place  ia  the  divan,  b«t 
•qoatted  themaelvea  croM-leggrd  od  the  grouod.  Oa  the  arriral  of  a  frcih 
^iicst,  the  master  of  the  house  wooJd  rise  aad  come  ibrward  to  recelTe  him ; 
and  if,  as  happeoed  on  some  occasionst  the  guest,  from  mock  humility, 
iroald  seat  himself  in  a  positioa  lower  than  what  his  osaal  nmk  of  preee* 
deuce  entitled  him  to,  an  absurd  senile  would  ensue,  in  which  the  master 
of  the  hoose  would  endeavor  to  drsg  the  other  higher  up  into  the  room  ; 
and  the  guest,  with  many  <'  stafer  Allahs,"  (God  fi>rbid,)  and  many  false 
proteatations,  would  pretend  reluctantly  to  yield  to  the  distinction  proffered 
him,  and  so  gain  honor  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Such 
scenes  brought  rividly  to  my  mind  our  Lord's  parable  about  the  meek  being 
exalted ;  and  rendered  it  clearly  evident  that  this  etiquette,  so  strictly  ad* 
hered  to  by  the  nations  of  all  Syria  to  this  present  hour,  existed  in  the  time 
of  t}ie  Redeemer." 

J^mlesiine,— An  interesting  paper  was  read  at  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society, 
Not.  8th,  *'on  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs  at 
Hel»on  in  the  middle  ages,"  by  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  kc.  Mr.  Wright 
referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Itioerarium  a  Burgdigala  Hiernsalem 
Qsque,  (A.  P.  333,)  which  describes  the  tomb  of  Joseph  as  being  near  Nea- 
polis,  (Nabuz,)  and  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and 
Leah,  at  Hebron.  The  next  referred  to  was  Bishop  Arculf,  (A.  D.  700,) 
who  represents  the  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  Adam,  as  being  in  a  doa- 
ble cave,  looking  towards  Mamre,  (Hebron.)  The  cave  was  enclosed  in 
a  low  wall,  which  Mr.  Wright  identified  with  the  monument  in  form  of  a 
Square,  mentioned  by  the  earlier  writer.  Soewulf,  who  traveled  in  1102, 
describes  the  monuments  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Adam  "  of  ancient  work- 
manship," as  being  surrounded  by  a  strong  castle,  each  monument  being 
like  a  church,  with  two  sarcophagi  within ;  one  for  the  man,  and  another 
lor  the  woman.  The  bones  of  Joseph  were  buried  more  humbly  than  the 
rest,  at  the  extremity  of  the  castle.  This  <* castle"  was  supposed,  by 
Mr.  Wright,  to  be  the  "square  wall,"  before  mentioned,  or  one  built  on 
iu  site.  It  is  evident  that  alterations  had  taken  place,  probably  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  Sixty-one  years  after  this,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  speaks 
of  six  sepulchres  erected  by  the  Gentiles,  and  it  fs  plain,  from  his  language, 
that  he  considered  the  tombs  then  shown  as  modem  inventions.  Borchard, 
a  monk  who  travelled  A.  D.  1283,  describes  the  Saracens  as  having  built  a 
ibrtification  over  against  the  double  cave  which  was  contained  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church.  Maonderville,  forty  years  after,  observed  that  Christians  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  these  caves,  and  this  prohibition  has  continued  till  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Wright  remarked  on  Sandy's  mistaken  statement  that  the 
building  over  the  tombs  was  a  Christian  Church  erected  by  the  empress 
Helena,  but  now  converted  into  a  mosque.  Mangle's  description  of  an 
outer  wall  of  great  antiquity,  was  referred  to  the  square  hall  of  the  early 
tnvelers. 
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'  The  Umh  of  ExMel.—Mr.  T.  K.  Lyoeh,  ia  tome  notes  reeeotly  mrnde 
public,  describes  a  Tisit  made  by  him,  in  May,  1848,  to  Kiffel,  a  place  wb^e 
tbe  prophet  Ezelciel  is  said  to  be  buried.  He  Tisited  the  tomb  of  ibe  pro- 
pbet,  traversing  first  a  spaeions  court,  and  on  entering  a  large  hall  sappor- 
ted  on  two  rows  of  pilastered  columns,  was  shown  in  a  recess  at  the  fiar 
end,  a  precious  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  on  a  single  scroll. 
Leading  out  of  this  hall,  on  the  south  side,  was  a  little  dark  chamber,  which 
contained  the  tomb  itself,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case.  Above  the  tomb  rose 
a  spiral  dome,  gilt  and  enamelled  internally. 

Africa. — It  is  stated  in  the  Pennsyivania  Freeman,  that  Dr.  Phillips,  a 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  has  been  informed  by  a  German  traveler,  that 
he  had  discovered  a  race  of  negroes  near  the  kingdom  of  Bambam,  who  are 
Jews  in  their  religious  rites  and  observances.  Nearly  every  family,  he 
says,  has  the  law  of  Moses  written  on  parchments.  This  statement  fur- 
nishes a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  but  is  probably  much  exaggerated. 

Genealogy  of  our  Lord,— An  interesting  extract  from  a  journal  of  Rev. 
F.  C.  Ewatd,  in  reference  to  the  above  important  subject,  appears  in  the 
"  Jewish  Intelligencer,  for  December."    It  is  as  follows : 

*'  Id  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament,  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  perplexed  them.  In  Matthew,  Joseph  is  call- 
ed the  son  of  Jacob  ;  in  Luke,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Eli ;  and  both  evan- 
gelists apparently  give  only  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  ;  which  I  explained  ia 
the  following  manner : — According  to  the  laws  given  to  the  Israelites,  we 
find  that  if  a  father  of  a  family  had  no  sons,  but  daughters,  the  inheritance 
was  given  to  the  daughter;  this  law  was  established  in  the  wilderness  oa 
the  occasion  when  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  came  to  Moses  and  8aid» 
**  Our  father  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  was  not  in  thecompany  of  them 
that  gathered  themselves  against  the  Lord  in  the  company  of  Eorah  ;  but 
died  in  his  own  sin,  and  had  no  sons.  Why  should  the  name  of  our  father 
be  done  away  from  among  his  family,  because  he  hath  no  son  ?  Give  unto 
us,  therefore,  a  possession  among  the  brethren  of  our  father."  Moses 
brought  the  case  before  tbe  Lord,  and  the  Lord  said,  <<  If  a  man  die  and 
have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter." 
(Numbers,  xxvii.)  However,  as  soon  as  this  law  was  promulgated,  there 
arose  a  difficulty.  The  promised  land  was  to  be  divided  by  lot  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  each  tribe  was  to  have  a  certain  portion,  and  each  family 
in  that  tribe  again  their  portion  ;  if,  therefore,  a  daughter  became  the  heir- 
ess and  married  into  another  tribe,  the  one  tribe  would  lose  a  portion,  whilst 
the  other  would  gain  it.  Therefore  another  law  was  given,  namely,  that 
auch  heiresses  could  not  marry  into  another  tribe,  but  their  future  husbands 
must  be  of  their  own  tribe.  (Numbers  xxxvi.)  Thechief  object  of  these  laws 
was  tharthe  name  of  the  man  who  died  sonless  should  not  be  lost.  (Num- 
bers xxvii,  4.)  On  that  account,  he  who  married  such  an  heiress  was  called 
after  ihe  name  of  his  father-in-law  and  also  of  hit  own  fttker,  and  had 
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ihUB  two  fiimilf  naines.  For  ioBtaoce»  we  read  io  I  Cbron.  ii,  21-23,  that 
HezTOD  married  the  daofhter  ei  Maehir,  the  fiitber  of  Gilead,  and  she  bare 
hisn  Segtih.  <*  And  Segab  begat  Jatr,  who  had  Hiree-aod-tweQty  citiea  in 
the  land  of  Gilead.  Aod  he  took  Geshor  and  AraiD»  with  the  towns  of 
Jair,  from  them*  with  Keoath,  and  the  tbwDs  thereof,  eren  tbreescore  cities* 
Ail  these  be)oDi(i:ed  to  the  sods  of  Machir,  the  father  of  Gilead.  But  they 
were  the  sons  of  Hezron,  and  the  grand-sons  of  Machir.  The  same  is  also 
clear  from  Nehemiah  Tii,  63.  Jacob  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  Eli  the 
ikilier  of  Mary  and  the  father-in-law  ol  Joseph.  Mary  was  an  heiress,  whose 
prc^crty  was  in  Bethlehem,  on  which  account  she  went  to  that  place  to  be 
taxed.  Mary  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  Darid,  she 
married  Joseph,  who  was  of  tbe  same  tribe  and  family ;  he  therefore  is 
called,  according  to  established  law  and  cosiom  among  the  Jews,  the  son  of 
Jacob  and  the  son  of  Eli,  though  the  latter  was  his  father-in-law,  and  there- 
lore  Jesus  was  called,  by  tbe  Jews,  the  '*  son  of  Darid." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  lately  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  tbe  clergy 
and  people  of  his  diocese,  instituting  a  new  fete,  to  be  called  the  FiU  des 
Eco2es,  which  is  designed  to  celebrate  tbe  renewed  alliance  in  France  of 
science  and  religion.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Gene- 
Tiere,  formerly  the  Pantheon,  on  Kovember  27th,  and  was  attended  by  tbe 
minister  of  public  instruction,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction,  con- 
nected with  the  learned  and  professional  bodies.  Tbe  service  was  conduct- 
ed with  universal  pomp  and  splendor,  and  an  oration  was  delivered  by  the 
Aichbiahop,  which  extended  to  two  hours  in  length. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  lately  created  a  special  order  of  knighthood,  to 
reward  eminent  literary  and  scientific  merit.  The  order  is  to  be  named 
after  the  King-Maximilian  order ;  and  its  decoration  consists  of  a  blue 
ribbon  edged  with  white.   ' 

The  recent  meeting  of  tbe  KircherUag,  in  which  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg was  recognized  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  amongst  German  Protest- 
tots,  was  succeeded  by  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Home  Mission, 
founded  by  Dr.  Wichern  of  Hamburg,  who  is  also  tbe  founder  of  the 
BonJkes  ^ms  there,  an  institution  analogous  to  tbe  ragged  schools  of  Elng- 
land.  Tbe  special  subjects  considered  at  this  meeting  were  the  observance 
of  Sunday,  spiritual  provision  for  criminals,  and  for  laborers  on  canals  find 
railways,  and  prisoners  discharged  from  houses  of  correction  ;  also  young 
men's  associations,  temperance  societies,  &c.  It  was  resolved  to  urge  on 
tbe  authorities  to  establish  a  numerical  proportion  between  the  clergy  and 
tbe  population  in  large  towns,  and  to  take  steps  to  put  down  houses  of  pros- 
titution. 

Madem  Cfreek  Lanf^uage.—lu  an  inaugural  lecture,  diatinfuished  for  its 
rigor  and  novelty,  delivered  at  tbe  opening  of  the  aesaion  of  the  Greek 
tkaaea  in  the  University  oi-  Edinbergh,  Professor  Blaokie  said  that  some  of 
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the  most  strikiog  peenliarities  of  modern  Greek  cao  be  pointed  out  as  chmt 
•Bterising  the  dialects  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  the  readiest  y^rmy  to 
become  familiar  with  the  languafe  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is  to  besr 
lectures  in  theology  and  chnrch  history,  in  the  modem  Christian  University 
of  Athens.  On  this  I  desire  to  speak  with  pecaliar  emphasis,  as,  amons^ 
other  benefits  which  I  hare  received  from  the  study  of  the  liring  \zDgu9ge 
€i  Greece,  the  more  intimate  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  philologry  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  the  least.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  hurtlbl 
to  the  highest  interests  of  sacred  literature,  than  that  nice  cireomacriptiott 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  select  authors,  called  classical,  to  which  rertel 
scholars  of  a  certain  meagre  culture,  not  uncommon  in  England,  are  apt 
to  confine  their  attention. 

The  English  Publishers  Circular  estimates  that  the  issues  of  new  publi* 
cations  and  new  editions  average  4,380  volumes  per  annum,  showing^  an 
increase  of  nearly  one-fourth  oyer  that  of  ten  years  back.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  pamphleu. 

The  Massachusetts  Mechanics*  Charitable  Association,  propose  to  erect, 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  bronze  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  meetio^^ 
in  reference  to  it,  was  held  on  the  148th  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth- 
day, at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  R.  C.  Wintbrop,  Jared 
Sparks,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  other  eminent  citizens.  In 
the  hands  of  such  men  the  enterprize  will  surely  go  forward. — Norton* 


The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Philo,  for  many  years  Professor  of  choich  i 
tory  at  Halle,  is  now  for  sale.  It  consists  of  about  4,000  volumes,  relating 
to  church  history,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  iatbers.  It  will  be  sold  for  2,000  dollars.  It  is  said  that  a  New 
England  college  is  taking  measures  to  secure  it.  Applications  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  H.  Linnekogel,  bookseller  at  Halle. — Norton, 

Three  separate  versions  have  appeared  in  England  of  the  Priest  and  th« 
Huguenot,  by  L.  Bungener,  with  as  many  difierent  titles.  The  only  oat 
sanctioned  by  the  author  is  that  published  by  Constable. 

British  Museum  Manuscripts.— The  manuscript  collections  have  been 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  numerous,  and  probably, 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  attempt  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  extent.  If  we  consider  each  single  letter 
and  paper  to  be  a  manuscript,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  gross  amount  witl 
be  enormous.  But  in  many  cases,  some  hundreds  of  such  letters  are  bound 
together  into  one  volume ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  where  the  volumes 
only  are  counted,  the  actual  amount  of  the  manuscripts  will  be  very  far 
from  being  ascertained.  As  the  latter  method,  however,  appears  to  be 
that  usnally  employed  in  large  libraries,  we  have  spdopted  it  on  the  preaeat 
So  fiir,  then,  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  from  the  eata* 
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rUtenttmberofToIametattKk  tkn«imouiitfetoabo«t34,4S4.**iSKflu' 
Bmndbook. 

The  RmssiaK  Prie^  and  the  Com«/.— The  eonet  lately  visible  has  serred  a 
fricft  near  Warsaw  with  materials  for  a  Tery  curioas  sermon.  AAer  haT- 
■1^  aammoQed  his  coagregation  together,  although  it  waa  neither  Sanday 
■or  fesdTal,  and  shown  them  theeomet,  he  informed  them  that  that  waa 
the  aame  star  that  had  appeared  to  the  magi  at  the  birth  of  theSaTioar,  and 
lluit  it  waa  only  visible  now  in  the  Russian  empire.  lea  appearaaee  on 
this  oeemsioQ  was  to  intimate  to  the  Russian  eagle,  that  the  time  was  bow 
come  for  it  to  spread  oat  its  wings  and  embrace  all  mankind  m  ooe  ortho- 
dcoE  and  sool-sanctifying  church  !  He  showed  them  that  the  star  was  now 
ttandiog  orer  Constantinople,  and  explained  that  the  dull  light  of  the  do* 
dens  Indicated  its  sorrow  at  the  delays  of  the  Russian  army  in  proceeding 
to  ita  destination ! 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS  AND  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TOREION. ENGLISH. 

The  works  antiounced  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  New  Series 
of  their  Foreign  Theological  Library,  are  the  following : 

Hengatenberg's  Christology  in  four  volumes  translated  from  the  edition 
of  the  original  work. 

Benragartin'a  Apostolic  History ;  or  The  Progress  of  the  Derelopment  of 
the  Church  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome^,  Tranalated  by  the  Rer*  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  A.  M. 

Stier  on  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

XJllman's  Reformers  before  the  Reformation ;  translated  by  the  Rey.  Ro* 
bert  Menzies,  of  Stoddam. 

Two  or  more  volumes  of  selection$  from  the  Siudien  und  Eritiken. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander. 

Keil's  Commentary  on  Kings.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  of 
Belfitft. 
Keii's  Commentary  on  Joshua. 
Domer  on  The  Person  of  Christ. 

This  New  Series  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
theologian. 
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Mr.  Blaokftder  bM  publitbed  the  MH^ood  part  of  tlie  English  Bible.  This 
is  a  valuable  editioo  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Repeotaace  of  Nioereh  ;  a  Metrical  Homiljr  on  the  MissioQ  of  Jonah. 
B.  Ephratm  Syras.    Translated  by  the  Rer.  H.  Burgess.    (Blackader.) 

A  Memoir  of  W.  Jay,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Wilson,  a  member  of  his  coo- 
greg^ation,  with  portrait,  and  an  appendix  contaioing  remarkable  passages 
from  Mr.  Jay's  Discourses.    (Binns  and  Goodwin.) 

Of  Bohn*8  Classical  Library,  the  following  works  have  recently  appeared  : 
Athenaas.  The  Deipnosophists  or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  Yonge,  with  an  appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments  rendered 
into  English  verse  by  various  authors,  and  general  Index.  Complete  in  three 
volumes.    Vol.  1,  pp.  482. 

Vol.  6  of  Plato,  completing  the  work,  and  containing  the  doubtful  Works  ; 
namely,  Epinomis,  Axivehus,  on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisyphus,  Demodo- 
ces,  and  Definitions ;  The  Treatise  of  Timaens  Loems  on  the  soul  of  the 
world  and  nature.  To  which  are  added,  the  lives  of  Plato  by  Dic^enes 
Laertius,  Hyachius,  and  Olympiodorus ;  and  the  introductions  to  his  doc- 
trines by  ^Icinous  and  Albinous ;  Apuleius  on  the  Doctrines  of  Plato,  and 
remarks  on  Plato's  writings  by  the  Poet  Gray.  Edited  with  notes  by- 
George  Burgess,  M.  A.    With  general  Index. 

GERMANT. 

Among  the  religious  works  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  for  Jan.  1854,  I  may 
briefly  characterize  the  following: — An  appropriate  New  Year's  present 
may  be  made  in  the  second  edition  of  a  very  celebrated  and  permanently 
useful  work,  which  bears  the  name  of  TAoma* -a- iTempu,  (De  Imitatione 
Christi,)  translated  and  published  in  the  beautiful  little  volume  of  which 
the  title  runs,  "  Thomas  von  Eempen  vier  Biicher  von  der  Nachfolge 
Christi  Verschen,  fcc.  Von  D.  A.  L.  G.  Erehl,  mit  illustrationen,  &c  Liep- 
zig,  Kesselring."  This  work  is  regarded,  in  Germany,  as  a  master-piece 
of  what  is  there  called  Christian  mysticism.  The  term  has  not,  as  in  this 
country,  an  offensive  character.  Mysticism  there  means  pretty  much  what 
we  intend  by  piety.  Mysticism  considered  systematically,  may  be  termed 
**  the  religion  of  feeling,"  or  that  devotion  of  the  religious  nature  of  man 
which  has  its  source  and  its  outflow  in  and  from  the  heart.  The  subject 
has  once  more  excited  attention  in  Germany,  chiefly  as  a  part  of  the  prev- 
alent reaction  against  rationalism.  The  views  thereof  of  a  learned  and 
moderate  divine  whose  name  is  honorably  known  in  England,  (Dr.  A.  Tho- 
luck,)  may  be  found,  as  in  a  nut-shell,  in  "  Die  Myslik,  Vortrag,  2nd  edi- 
tion, 1853.  Those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  study  the  subject  sys- 
tematically and  historically,  will  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  the  ex- 
cellent treatise,   <'  Die   Chrislliche  Mystik,  (Mysticism  in  the  Christian 
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Cliareh,)  considered  in  its  bistoricftl  derelopments  in  the  middle  ages  and 
in  modern  days»  by  Dr.  L.  Noack;  one  rol.  8to.,  1853,  in  which  full  and 
aocnrate  sketches  of  the  doctrine  and  its  influences  are  giren,  as  exempli- 
fiedt  among  others*  in  Thomas  Milnzer,  John  Arndt,  Jacob 
denborg,  Noralis,  as  well  as  the  older  representatires  of  the  system,  Bern* 
bard  Clairraaz,  Tauler,  Tbomas-a*Kempis,  Slaupitz,  &c.  The  learned  au 
thor  has  also  very  recently  published  a  raluable  work,  entitled,  **  Die  Bib* 
liche  Theologie,"  (The  Theology  of  the  Bible,)  an  introduction  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  one  vol.  8ro.,  1853.  Holding  that  the  predominance  of  any 
one  of  oar  human  faculties  necessarily  leads  to  error,  so  that  the  heart  be- 
gets mysticism,  and  the  head  rationalism,  both  wrong  in  their  negations, 
while  on  their  positive  side  they,  as  all  mere  systems  must  do,  run  to  ex- 
cess. Dr.  J.  Scheinent  has  endearored  to  expound  and  uphold  in  its  fulness 
as  well  as  its  purity,  in  bis  work,  '*  Die  Christliche  Religion,'*  (the  Christian 
Religion,}  one  vol.  8vo.,  1853,  the  simplicity  of  whose  title  is  an  image 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  there  appears  scripturally  expounded 
and  reviewed,  and  set  forth  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  reason  and  sen- 
timent. How  fiercely  the  war  rages  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism, 
on  the  Contioent,  is  made  manifest — as  by  many  painful  signs  and  incidents 
— so  by  a  systematic  and  reliable  development  of  the  workings  and  aims  of 
the  extreme  and  non-predominant  (though  beginning  already  to  decline) 
party  in  the  Papal  Church,  in  the  carefully  compiled  work,  **  Die  Propagan- 
da,'* (The  Roman  Propaganda,)  the  field  and  the  laws  of  its  operations,  by 
Dr.  0.  Meier,  2  yols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Karl  Zimmermann  annotmces  the  appearance  of  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther's  works,  twelve  volumes  octavo.  It  is  to  be  issued  in  four 
divisions ;  viz.  I.  Reformatory  and  Polemical  writings ;  II.  Exegetic 
and  Dogmatic  writings;  lU.  Sermons  and  Catechetical  writings;  IV. 
Letters,  Circular  Letters  and  Discourses.  Two  volumes  to  be  issued  every 
year. 

The  first  volume  of  a  German  translation  of  Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  wri- 
tings has  just  been  issued,  containing  the  critical  and  miscellaneous  essays. 
A  second  edition  of  a  previous  translation  of  his  ten  sermons  onreligious  sulf 
jecls,  is  about  to  be  printed. 

Handbuch  of  Methodismus,  enth.  die  Gescbicte,  Lehre,  das  Eirchenregi- 
ment  und  cegenthuml.  Gebrftuche  desselben.  Nach  anthent.  Quellen 
bearb.  von  L.  S.  Jacoby.  (With  a  portrait  of  J.  Wesley.)  8vo.  (Hand- 
book of  Methodism,  containing  the  History,  Doctrine,  the  Church  Govern* 
meat,  and  peculiar  usages  of  the  same.) 
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▲mBRiCAir. 

The  aonouQceiDeots  of  the  Americtn  press  are  more  than  ordinmrily  iiu- 
portant. 

The  Mestni.  Appteton  are  ensraged  in  bringing  out  the  standard  English 
authors  in  a  handsome  form,  under  the  title  of  Appleton's  Library  Series 
of  the  British  Classics.  They  will  follow  the  Spectator  by  the  works  of 
Johnson,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  and  Smoilet,  making  together  nearly 
thirty  oct^^o  rolnmes. 

Harper  and  Brothers  announce  as  in  press,  Wilson's  Life  of  the  Rer. 
William  Jay ;  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  popular  account  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  Lardner's  Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  Romr,  Regal  and  Re* 
publican,  by  Miss  Strickland. 

Scriboer  has  in  press  the  valuable  work  on  «  The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,"  by  Rer.  W.  J.  Coneybeare  and  Rey.  J.  S.  Howson.  The  En- 
glish edition  of  this  book,  in  two  quarto  rolumes,  has  long  been  too  cum- 
bersome and  too  costly  for  the  general  reader  and  students.  Mr.  Scriboer 
also  announces  as  in  preparation,  a  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature* 
from  the  earlieiBt  period  to  the  present  day ;  a  Cyclopedia  of  Missions,  by 
Rey.  Henry  Newcombe,  besides  other  yaluable  works. 

Carter  and  Brothers  have  nearly  ready.  The  Eternal  Day,  by  Rer.  H.  So- 
nar ;  Brown  on  the  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Christ,  in  2  rols.  870.  The 
English  edition  of  this  work  is  in  three  toIs.  It  is  a  yaluable  work,  which 
deserres  a  place  in  every  minister's  library.  Daniel,  a  model  for  young 
men ;  a  series  of  Lectures,  Rer.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D. ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Jay's  morning  and  evening  exercises,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Redfield  announces,  a  reply  to  Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages,  by  Rer* 
Moses  Ballou ;  The  Catecombs  of  Rome ;  or  the  Church  above,  and  below 
grouud,  by  Rev.  W.  Ingram  Kip. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  are  issuing  some  splendid  library  editions  of  stand- 
ard English  Authors ;  besides  the  Life  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  the  His- 
tory of  England,  by  Hume,  already  published,  they  have  nearly  ready^ 
Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  in  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  collected  and  edited  by  James  Prior,  in  4  vols.  8vo  :  Plutarch's  Lives, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected,  in  5  vols.  Svo. ;  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  by 
Basil  Montague,  in  12  vols.  8vo. 

Gould  &  Lincoln  have  in  press,  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  :  a  work  on  Na- 
tural Religion,  adapted  to  the  Scientific  man,  the  Theologian,  and  the  gene- 
ral reader. 

J.  C.  Ricker,  will  pitblish  <'  The  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine,"  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.    Translated  by  Professor  T.  C.  Porter. 
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ART,  I. 
ZECHARIAH. 


B7  Rer.  T.  T.  Uoqmm,  D.  J>^  Btokmond,  Tft. 

[CONCLITBED   nOX   PAOI   213.] 

Fruits  of  penilMnce. 

Ch.  13:1-6. 

1.      '<  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened, 

To  the  hoase  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 

For  sin,  and  for  uncleanness. 
SL  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  saith  Jehorah  of  Hosts, 

I  wiU  eot  off  the  names  of  the  idob  firom  the  laad» 

And  they  shall  not  be  xemembered  any  more; 

And  also  the  prophets,  and  the  spirit  of  uncleanness 

Will  I  remove  from  the  land. 
3.  And  it  happens,  if  a  man  still  prophesy, 

BSs  fioher  an4  his  uMkn  who  be|^  Um  say  mto  hia» 
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*  Thoa  shah  Dot  live, 

Because  thou  hast  spoken  falsehood  in  the  name  of  Jehorah*' 

And  his  father  and  his  mother  who  begat  him, 

Pierce  him  through  in  his  prophesying. 

4.  And  it  happens  in  that  day,  the  prophets  are  ashamed 
From  theif  yision  in  their  prophesying, 

And  they  shall  no  longer  put  on  the  mantle  of  hair  to  deceive. 

5.  And  he  says,  '  I  am  not  a  prophet,  I  am  a  husbandman, 
For  a  man  has  sold  me  from  the  time  of  my  youth.' 

6.  And  he  {the  former)  says  unto  him, 

'  What  then  are  these  wounds  between  thy  hands  ?' 
And  he  replies :  '  {they  are  the  toounds) 
Which  I  received  in  the  house  of  my  loveiB.'  " 

V.  1.  We  have  shown  before  that  the  preceding  chapter 
refers  to  a  great  revival  'of  religion  in  the  church,  which  is 
yet  future,  and  to  this  revival  especially  as  it  should  include 
the  Jews,  who  would  at  that  time  be  restored  to  the  church 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long  separated  by  unbelief. 
The  depth  of  their  penitence  is  described  very  vividly  in  ch. 
12  :  8-14.  Connected  with  this  penitence,  howeveir,  would 
then  be,  what  their  previous  mourning  had  never  attained,  a 
felt  possession  of  pardon.  This  is  represented  by  the  meta- 
phor of  a  fountain,  that  bestows  the  double  blessing  of  re- 
freshment to  the  thirsty,  and  purification  to  the  unclean. 
This  fountain  is  not  then  opened  for  the  first  time,  for  it  has 
long  been  flowing  from  the  riven  rock.  But  it  is  opened 
then  for  the  first  time  to  the  house  of  David,  after  their  long 
and  weary  wanderings.  Like  Hagar  they  had  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  until  they  were  ready  to  perish,  ignorant  of 
the  refreshment  that  was  near  them,  until  the  Lord  opened 
their  eyes  to  see  the  fountain.  Prominence  is  here  given  to 
its  purifying  power,  because  of  the  guilt  that  had  so  long  res- 
ted on  the  covenant  people. 

y.  2,  describes  the  consequences  of  this  pardon.*  A  free 
forgiveness  does  not  lead  to  indolence,  but  to  a  more  vigorous 
discharge  of  duty,  and  extirpation  of  sin.  The  two  great 
sins  of  the  Jewish  people  before  the  captivity,  were  idolatry 
and  false  prophecy,  and  these  are  taken  as  the  types  of  all 
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Hogodliness  of  whatever  specific  form.  All  actua],  outward 
idolatry  and  false  prophecy  have  ceased  among  the  Jews,  and 
hence  these  sins  are  only  the  types  of  sin  in  general.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  sin  of  heart  that 
16  called  emphatically  idolatry,  is  a  sin  that  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  that  which  besets  the  Jew,  the  worship  of  mam- 
mon, and  who  can  tetl  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is 
gathering  into  the  hands  of  Jews,  in  anticipation  of  that 
mighty  Exodus  that  is  yet  to  be  made  by  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  would 
throw  an  amount  of  wealth  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  of 
which  we  now  can  have  no  conception,  and  give  a  blow  to 
the  rule  of  gold,  such  as  no  other  event  we  can  now  specify 
would  be  likely  to  do.  "  The  Spirit  of  uncleanness"  is  here 
put  in  contrast  with  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  who  inspired  the  true 
prophets,  and  refers  doubtless  to  more  than  a  mere  impersonal 
depravity  of  human  souls,  but  to  spiritual  influences  of  de* 
moniac  form,  such  as  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  sin. 

y.  3,  describes  in  dramatic  form  the  effect  of  this  removal 
of  sin.  There  is  not  only  a  passive  abandonment  of  sin,  but 
also  an  action  antagonistic  to  it  that  is  strong  enough  to  over<r 
come  the  most  powerful  principles  of  our  nature.  The  one 
selected  is  parental  affection,  whose  strength  is  such  as  usual- 
Ijr  to  survive  the  greatest  unworthiness  in  its  object.  The 
prodigal  boy  may  be  despised  and  hated  by  all  the  world,  and 
yet  the  heart  of  the  father  will  yearn  kindly  toward  the  hap- 
less outcast,  and  the  arms  of  the  mother  will  be  ever  ready 
to  fold  him  in  forgiving  love.  Now  the  love  of  duty  that 
can  surpass  an  affection  like  this,  must  be  of  a  most  controll- 
ing character.  The  precise  incidents  here  conceived,  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Deut.  13  :  6-10, 16  :  20,  where  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  false  prophet  was  required  to  put  him 
to  death,  a  heroic  sense  of  duty  that  had  been  embodied  thus 
in  Hebrew  law,  long  before  Brutus  made  it  famous  by  a  siitH 
ilar  act  in  Roman  history.     The  general  truth  is  that  the  re- 
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ligimift  ^motiotts  ^all  swallow  up,  like  Aamn^s  rod,  all  Mhws 
Jti  the  Mlure. 

T.  4,  declares  that  so  geneva!  will  be  the  power  of  this  ra«- 
Kgioos  reformation,  that  eveu  sin  itself  shall  hide  its  head  in 
shame.  The  false  prophets  shall  be  ashanMd  to  utter  their 
pretended  visions.  The  prophets  usually  wore  a  hairy  gar- 
ment, such  as  was  worn  by  niourners,  because  of  the  solenui 
aod  often  mournftil  purport  of  their  messages.  Hence  decei- 
v«fi  adopted  the  same  garb,  but  this  symbol  of  deoeptioD 
shall  then  be  laid  aside  in  dread  of  the  fiery  storm  of  zeal 
Smt  Qod  that  then  should  sweep  the  land. 

y.  6,  and  6,  describe  in  dialogue  form  the  deteetion  of  one 
ef  these  prophets.  He  is  seized  by  some  zealous  yindicater 
•f  the  law,  and  in  his  fright  he  exclaims  that  he  is  not  a  false 
prophet,  but  a  field  servant,  who  was  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pose in  his  youth,  and  hence  could  not  have  exercised  the 
prophetic  function,  being  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  mso** 
ter.  The  interrogator,  however,  detects  falsehood  to  the 
statements  of  the  prophet,  and  forces  him  to  confess  his  char- 
acter. He  sees  scars  in  his  hands.  The  phrase  '<  between 
thy  hands,"  means  this,  as  appears  from  Prov.  26  :  13,  where 
ten  has  the  same  signification.  He  demands  an  explanatioa 
of  these  scars,  and  the  guilty  man  confesses  with  shame  that 
they  were  received  in  the  service  of  idols.  This  verse  is  often 
applied  to  Christ,  in  the  grossest  misapprehentionof  itsmeannig. 
It  applies  solely  to  the  detected  false  prophet.  Some  have  takea 
the  passage  as  a  continuance  of  his  defence,  asserting  that 
these  were  scars  received  from  his  master,  but  besides  destroy- 
ing the  fine  dramatic  finale  that  the  real  sense  gives  us,  it  vi 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  used.  Maahhaheim  is  the  wordl 
usually  employed  to  represent  the  objects  of  idolatrous  love  and 
service,  and  must  so  be  taken  here,  and  1  Kings  18  :  28,  aod 
ether  passages  show  that  cutting  the  flesh  was  a  part  often  of 
Mdatroas^  worship.  It  is,  therefore,  the  trembliag  confession 
of  a  confused  culprit,  who  is  detected,  and  in  sbaae  and  toN 
ler,  adkaowledges  his  crime  m  hope  of  mercy;  W^  havis  thus 
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%  hisfcly  pioinroiqM  dtmriptiM  of  the  wml  f«r  God,  the  )Maed 
of  evily  mi  the  abriokiiig  fear  and  coaceebsttBl  of  tin  lfa«t 
vill  be  found  ia  the  great  Revival  of  the  future, 

Ch.  13 : 7-0. 

7.  ^'Oswovd!  avak^ aiaiaat  i^y  alm^ci49 

Agaiast « iqiao,  107  nearest  kio, 

Saith  Jehorah  of  Hosts, 

Soaite  the  shepherd, 

And  tke  sheep  skell  be  scattered. 

And  I  win  hrinf  baek  my  hand  apoa  the  httleeoaai 
a  And  it  sMi  be  10  all  the  bad,  saiib  Jeborab* 

Two  portions  shall  be  cut  off  and  die. 

And  the  third  portion  shall  remain  in  it 
a.  And  I  bring  the  third  part  into  the  fire 

And  perify  them  as  silrer  is  perified, 

And  try  thtm  as  ge&d  is  tfied. 

They  shall  call  apoa  my  aani«» 

And  I  will  hear  them, 

I  will  say  they  are  my  people, 

And  they  shaH  say,  Jehorah  is  my  God.** 

It  ie  DOt  uttuaual  with  the  prophets  to  give  at  the  opellillg^ 
or  the  eloee  of  a  propheey,  a  summary  of  its  eoutents.  As 
ioatanee  of  the  first,  we  have  in  eh.  II,  1-S,  and  an  taatane^ 
of  the  second  we  have  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  soais  up  the 
preeedmg  prophecy,  which  had  declared  the  assumption  of  the 
pastond  charge  of  the  flock  by  the  Ifessiah,  his  rejection  by 
the  people,  their  rejection  by  Qod,  their  dispersion  and  subse* 
quent  restoration.  This  summary  is  in  this  case  the  more  no* 
eessary,  because  the  reaaon  for  cutting  off  the  Messiah  was 
net  stated.  Only  the  human  agency  was  broogfaft  out,  be»' 
eauae  the  deeper  significance  of  this  awAil  laet  was  net  per* 
tinent  to  the  scope  of  that  portion  of  the  prophecy,  it  seeoi*- 
ed  a  mysterious  thing  that  one  whose  eomtng  was  to  be  siteh 
a  hiesaing  should  be  cut  off  before  he  had  bestowed  that  blasa^ 
ing.  It  seeoaed  a  final  triumph  of  wiefcedaees,  and  a  defeat 
of  the  merciful  pinrposes  of  Ood,  by  the  insane  folly  of  |iiao«- 
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It  wu  therefore  necessary  before  ending.the  prophecy  to  bring' 
to  view  that  deeper  mystery  that  underlaid  this  fact  and  show 
that  God's  great  purposes  were  in  it  all,  and  that  what  seemed ' 
man's  final  ruin,  was  really  man's  appointed  salvation. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  clearly  fixed  by  Christ,  when 
in  Matt.  26:  31,  32,  he  applies  it  expressly  to  himself,  at  that 
dread  hour  when  he  was  abotft  to  finish  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption. There  is  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  know- 
ledge, nothing  more  awfully  sublime,  than  this  seeming  schism 
in  the  Godhead.  It  is  as  if  sin  was  so  dreadful  an  evil,  that 
the  assumption  of  its  guilt  by  a  sinless  Mediator,  must  for  a 
time  make  a  division,  even  in  the  absolute  unity  of  the  God* 
head  itself.  It  is  the  most  awful  illustration  of  the  repulsive 
and  separating  power  of  sin,  that  the  history  of  the  universe 
affords. 

V.  7.  Tlie  sword  is  the  symbol  of  judicial  power.  The  tak- 
ing away  of  life  being  the  highest  function  of  government,  the 
sword,  which  is  the  instrument  of  violent  death,  was  selected 
as  the  symbol  of  these  functions.  The  magistrate  was  call- 
ed one  who  beareth  the  sword,  see  Rom.  13 : 4,  because  he 
wielded  judicial  power.  Hence  the  great  doctrine  here  set 
forth  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  judicial  act,  in  which 
he  endured  the  penalty  of  that  law,  whose  penal  power  was 
symbolised  by  this  sword  of  divine  wrath.  The  sheep  had 
(foserved  the  blow  but  the  shepherd  bares  his  own  bosom  to 
the  sword,  and  is  wounded  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 
bears  those  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  The  vicarious 
nature  of  the  atonement  is  therefore  distinctly  involved  in 
this  passage. 

But  who  was  this  shepherd  ?  ^  A  man,  my  nearest  kin.'' 
He  was  a  man,  with  all  human  sympathies  and  emotions,  but 
be  was  more  than  a  man,  the  nearest  kin  of  Jehovah.  The 
word  atheith  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  where 
it  is  used  for  the  nearest  kin,  and  sometimes  as  synonymous 
with  brother.  See  Lev.  5 :  17,  etc.  It  is  never  used  to  indicate 
similarity  of  office,  as  Socinians  assert  on  this  passage,  but 
always  nearness  of  relation,  or  kindred.    Hence  it  here  most 
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xefer  to  a  hunuui  nature  that  bayond  this  humanity  has  a  na- 
ture in  the  nearest  possible  relation  to  Jehovah,  which  of 
coarse  must  be  a  divine  nature.  Hence  we  have  here  clearly 
a  twofold  nature  in  the  suffering  Messiah,  human  and  divine. 

The  scattering  of  the  sheep  must  not  be  limited  exclusive- 
ly to  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples  on  the  night  of  Christ's 
arrest,  but  refers  to  that  general  dispersion  that  should  follow 
the  death  of  Messiah.  The  extent  of  the  dispersion  is  ex- 
plained in  the  next  verses.  To  <<  bring  back  the  hand"  is  to 
interpose  in  reference  to  any  one,  whatever  be  the  animus  of 
the  interposition,  and  to  do  so  upon  the  little  ones,  is  that  in- 
terposition in  favour  of  the  humble  and  faithful  that  is  allud- 
ed to  elsewhere,  see  ch.  11 : 7,  1 1.  It  was  partly  fulfilled  in 
the  gathering  of  Jewish  disciples  into  the  Christian  church. 

T.  7,  predicts  the  destruction  of  a  majority  of  the  theo- 
cratic people,  after  the  death  of  Messiah.  The  phrase,  <^a 
month  of  two,"  (probably  a  ndouth-portion  of  two,  a  double 
portion  of  eatables,)  is  taken  from  Deut.  21:7,  and  here 
means  a  large  portion.  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  immense  de- 
stroction  of  the  Jewish  people  that  took  place  after  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Y.  9,  declares  that  the  smaller  portion  that  would  besaved| 
most  be  brought  through  great  trials.  This  portion  includtp 
not  only  the  Jews  who  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
who  passed  through  the  fires  of  persecution,  but  also  that  por- 
tion that  survived  the  dispersion,  and  still  remain  in  unbelief. 
They  are  still  in  the  furnace,  but  the  time  comes  when  they 
sbldl  be  purified  and  return  to  God  in  covenant  love,  and  be 
received  by  him  again  into  favor.  These  verses  therefore  give 
us  an  epitomised  history  of  redemption,  and  show  that  there 
are  yet  purposes  of  mercy  in  reserve  for  the  ancient  covenant 
peo{de. 

Chapter  14. 

Future  glories  of  the  Chwch. 

1.  Behold  s  dsy  comes  to  Jehoyah. 

And  thy  spoil  is  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee. 
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t.  Aoi  I  ceHeet  all  the  natioiM  tgainst  JeraMieiii  to  b«ttfe» 
Asd  the  chf  it  tdren,  tn4  the  hoasce  plaaderei, 
Aod  the  wonen  dishonored^ 
And  half  the  city  go  forth  iato  captirity, 
Aod  the  remoaot  of  the  city  shall  not  he  cat  off  from  the  city. 

3.  And  Jehovah  goes  forth  and  fights  against  those  heathen, 
Aa  10  the  day  of  his  conflict,  in  the  day  of  bnttle. 

4.  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  on  the  nonot  ef  Olirc^ 
Which  is  before  Jemsalem,  on  the  east, 

And  the  mount  of  Olires  is  split  in  the  midst 

From  east  to  west,  a  great  valley 

And  hdf  the  monntatn  recedes  to  the  north,  and  half  to  the  tonth. 
6«  And  ye  flee  into  my  mountain  valley. 

For  the  OKNintain  valley  will  extend  to  Azal, 

And  ye  shall  flee,  as  ye  fled  before  the  earthqoaket 

In  the  days  of  Uzziab,  king  of  Judah, 

And  there  comes  Jehovah  my  God,  all  holy  ones  with  thee. 
0.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day, 

It  shall  not  be  light*  preciovs  things  are  obscured* 
7.  And  it  shall  be  one  day,  it  shall  be  known  to  Jehovah, 

Not  day,  and  not  night, 

Aod  it  shall  be  that  in  the  evening  time  it  shall  be  fight. 
•*  And  it  ahmll  be  in  that  day, 

Living  watera  shall  go  out  from  Jemanlamt 

Their  half  to  the  eastern  sea. 

And  their  half  to  the  western  sea. 

In  summer  aod  winter  it  shall  be. 
#.  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king  over  the  whole  land. 

In  that  day  Jehovah  shall  he  one,  and  his  aanae  aae. 

10,  All  the  land  shall  be  changed. 

As  the  plain  from  Geba  to  Rimmon,  south  of  Jerusalem* 

And  she  shall  be  exalted  and  sit  in  her  place, 

From  the  gate  of  Benjamin  to  the  place  of  the  flrst  gate. 

To  the  gale  of  the  eoreer. 

And  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the  king'a  wine  presses. 

11,  And  they  dwell  in  her. 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse, 
And  Jemsalem  sits  In  security. 

12,  And  this  shall  be  the  plague,  with  which  Jehovah  shall  plague 
All  nations  which  warred  against  Jerusalem, 

His  flesh  shall  rot,  and  he  standing  on  his  feet. 
And  his  eyes  shall  lot  in  their  sockets, 
And  their  tongue  shall  rot  in  their  mouth. 
IS.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day. 

There  shall  be  among  i]|m  ngasat  fKafiwto  tam  Jahofah» 
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Aod  they  AM  seise  each  num  Uie  hMd  of  ixitiififliboiir» 
And  bit  haad  tball  rite  i^gaiost  Um  bend  of  hii  nti§hbe«r. 

14.  And  Judah  also  shall  Bght  ia  Jerusalem, 

And  the  wealth  of  all  the  Datiuos  rouod  about  shall  be  gathered  ; 
Gold,  aud  siWer,  and  garmeDts  id  great  abundance. 

15.  Aud  so  shall  be  the  plague  of  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  eanel,  mi  te 


Which  shall  be  in  these  camps,  as  this  plague. 
16w   And  it  shall  be  that  the  remnant  of  all  the  nations, 
Who  came  up  against  Jerusalem, 
Shall  go  up  from  year  to  year,  {to  Jerumtem,) 
T6  wofship  the  king,  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
And  to  keep  the  (east  of  tabernacles. 

17.  Aod  it  shall  be  that  whoever  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth« 

Will  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  king,  Jehorah  of  Hosts, 
Upon  them  there  shall  be  no  rain. 

18.  And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  will  not  go  forth,  and  come  up. 
And  theffe  shall  not  be  upon  them  (tkmrtfm'o  <my  rvtn,) 

There  shall  be  the  plague  with  which  Jehovah  shall  plague  the  natioM 
That  do  not  come  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  laberoacles. 

19.  And  this  will  be  the  sin  of  Egypt  and  the  sin  of  all  nations. 
That  come  not  up  Co  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

20.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  upon  the  hcOs  of  die  hotMS 
''Saceed  to  Jxhovah." 

And  the  vessels  io  the  house  of 'Jehovah  shall  be. 
As  the  sacrificial  bowls  upon  the  altar. 

21.  And  every  yessel  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  shall  be, 
Sacexd  to  Jbhovas  or  Hosts. 

And  all  the  sacrificers  shall  eome,  and  take  firom  them  and  offer  in  thcosi 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  a  Canaan ite 

In  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  in  that  day.*' 

This  chapter  is  one  of  those  portions  of  Scripture  which, 
like  sealed  orders  to  a  vessel,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  until 
a  certain  latitude  is  reached,  can  only  be  read  in  perfect  com- 
prehension  after  the  chttrch  has  reached  a  point  in  her  history 
yet  future.  Until  the  seal  is  removed  at  the  appointed  time, 
we  can  only  eonjectttre  the  full  meaning  of  the  predictions, 
amd  await  the  clearer  light  of  the  future.  The  chapter  seem^ 
to  refer  to  facts  distinct  from  those  predicted  in  the  last  chajH 
ter,  probably  the  last  great  events  of  the  present  dispensation, 
that  are  described  in  other  prophecies  in  terms  of  such  fearfal 
grandeur.    It  seems  to  point  to  that  last  great  struggle  of  the 
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powers  of  evil  with  the  church,  which  is  to  be  ended  bjr  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  great  power,  and  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  therefore  parallel  with 
the  prediction  of  Enoch,  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  holy  ones ;  with  that  of  Ezek.  39, 
about  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Rev.  20,  referring  to  the  same  great  events.  The 
general  facts  predicted  are,  a  wide  combination  against  the 
church,  a  time  of  trouble  ensuing,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Lord  appears  in  terrible  power,  destroys  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  establishes  the  church  in  permanent  glory,  inflicts  en- 
during punishment  on  the  finally  wicked,  and  brings  about  a 
state  of  holiness 'that  shall  be  the  last  and  perfected  state  of 
the  church. 

y.  1.  The  phrase  ^'  a  day  comes  to  Jehovah,"  means  more 
than  that  the  day  of  Jehovah  comes.  It  conveys  the  thought 
that  this  time  is  to  be  one  of  special  glory  to  Jehovah,  in 
which  his  government  shall  be  vindicated  and  his  name  glo- 
rified. The  second  member  of  the  verse  is  addressed  to  the 
church,  and  shows  that  she  also  shall  share  in  the  glory  of 
this  day.  The  promise,  "  thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the 
midst  of  thee,"  is  a  promise  of  victory  and  security.  Victory 
is  indicated  by  ''spoil,"  and  security  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  rpoil  was  to  be  divided  ;  not  secretly  in  places  of  conceal- 
ment, for  fear  of  a  return  of  the  enemy,  but  openly  in  the 
midst  of  the  city ;  showing  that  the  bnemy  is  completely 
vanquished.  Hence  this  verse  is  the  caption  of  the  prophe- 
ey,  showing  that  it  predicts  glory  to  God  and  triumph  to  his 
church. 

^  y.  2,  explains  how  this  spoil  comes  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  church.  It  is  the  spoil  of  those  who  have  come  up  to  de- 
stroy her.  In  consequence  of  her  coldness  and  defectiouS| 
a  combination  of  enemies  is  allowed  against  her.  This  is 
rspresented  under  the  image  of  a  siege,  with  obvious  allusion 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Babylon.  There  is  first  the 
investiture  of  the  city  by  the  besiegers,  then  the  breach,  and 
^ben  the  pillage,  brutality  and  cruelty  that  accompanied  the 
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aiek  of  a  city.  Bat  this  capture  should  not  be  like  the  first' 
one,  so  rividiy  ia  their  memorf  then,  for  ''  the  remnant  of 
the  city  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  the  city."  There  shall  be 
a  faithful  few  who  shall  be  left  like  wheat  when  the  chaff  has 
been  winnowed  by  the  tempest,  and  who  shall  not  be  cut  off 
from  the  city. 

Y.  3.  When  the  scene  is  darkest,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
charch  seem  to  be  completely  victorious,  Ood  himself  appears 
in  a  form  of  terrible  majesty,  and  takes  part  against  the  inva** 
ding  nations.  What  shall  be  the  exact  mode  of  this  interpo^ 
sition,  the  event  only  can  fully  declare.  <*  The  day  of  conflict," 
alluded  to  in  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  is  probably  the 
Egyptian  deliverance,  which  is  called  a  battle  in  Ex.  14  :  14, 
15  :  3,  and  which  always  was  regarded  as  the  deliverance  of 
the  nation,  by  way  of  eminence. 

Y.  4,  describes  the  first  great  act  of  interposition,  viz.  an 
earthquake,  which  divides  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  half  and 
opens  out  a  valley  toward  the  Jordan,  which  would  be  a  pro- 
loDgation  eastward  of  the  valley,  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  Mount* 
of  Oliyes  is  chosen  as  the  spot  that  commanded  the  finest 
view  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  the  one  most  suitable  for  God 
to  occupy  as  a  position  of  observation. 

Y.  5,  explains  the  reason  for  opening  out  this  valley.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  sudden 
flight  from  the  city.  When,  therefore,  the  earthquake  was 
sent  in  judgment  on  the  enemies  of  the  church,  it  was  neces* 
sary  that  the  few  faithful  should  be  enabled  to  escape  like 
Lot  from  Sodom  ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  in  the  speo- 
diest  manner,  the  same  mighty  convulsion  that  was  sent 
to  swallow  up  the  enemy  opened  up  a  way  of  escape  for: 
them.  ^^  My  mountain-valley,"  (lit.  valley  of  my  moun*^ 
tains,)  would  seem  to  be  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which 
lay  along  Zion  and  Moriah,  which  may  be  called  God's; 
mountains,  from  their  peculiar  sacredness.  This  is  said  to- 
extend,  in  consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  to  Azal.  The  word  Azal  means,  probably,  standing. 
8liU,  Of  ceasing,  and  may  be  used  to  express  the  fact  that  thai 
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iMdley  ^  delireranee  should  extend  lo  the  pohit  where  aU 
dMiger  would  cease.    If  it  desigciates  any  actvalljr  exist  iagf 
place,  it  miist  have  beeo  some  smaU  city  east  of  Jerosaleaa. 
*  «  -  The  earthquake  in  the  dajrs  of  Uzsiah  is  not  numtioaad 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  bat  is  ailodMi 
to  in  Amos  1 :  1,  as  a  very  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Jttdah.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  this  whole  passage 
literally,  for  God  cannot  literally  place  his  feet  on  the  Mouot 
of  Olives,  but  how  far  it  mu^  be  taken  as  figurative,  we  can* 
not  now  tell.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  predicts  scenes  of 
confusion  and  terror,  in  the  midst  of  which  God  shall  inters 
pose  by  seme  «nazing  acts,  which  shall  at  the  saiae  time  de- 
stroy his  enemies  and  deliv^  bis  people.    How  fiur  the  mightjr 
agencies  of  the  material  world  Aall  be  actually  employed,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  now  to  say  with  certainty. 

The  last  na^nber  of  the  verse  seems  like  a  sudden  excla- 
mation. After  looking  at  the  earthquake,  aud  the  rending 
mountain,  and  the  flying  crowds  rushing  to  a  plaoe  of  safety, 
the  prophet  looks  up  and  sees  a^sight  that  causes  him  su^enly 
to  cry  out  with  joyful  surprise,  <<  there  comes  Jehovah  my 
God  I  all  holy  ones  with  thee  ! "  The  siuprise  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  abrupt  transitioo,  but  also  by  the  change  of 
paisons  from  the  third  to  the  seoeed.  The  "  holy  ones  "  are 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  whether  angek  or  redeemed  soula, 
and  the  same  with  the  saints,  d&c,  that  are  so  frequently  mei^ 
tioMil  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  This 
Qeming  of  Jehovah  is  distinct  firom  the  interposition  predicted  ' 
in  V.  3,  4,  and  seems  to  be  that  last  great  ooming  to  judg* 
ment,  elsewhere  so  vividly  depicted.  This  exclamation  la 
thrown  in  parenthetically,  like  that  in  13  ;  7,  '*  awake,  O 
swordt"  iie.j  as  if  the  prophet  had  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
dim  and  troubled  scenes  he  was  contemplating  to  a  more  die* 
tant  but  more  radiant  future,  the  light  of  which  enabled  him 
to  look  more  steadily  on  the  scenes  more  immediately  before 
him.  Having  gazed  for  an  instant  of  exulting  rapture  oa 
that  glorious  procession  that  he  saw  approaching,  he  then  re* 
tuns  ia  the  next  verse  to  describe  more  in  detail  the  events 
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from  a  nearer  to  a  remoter  future,  that  hae  some  conneclioii 
with  it,  we  ha^e  alrsadf  noticed  freqoetitly  in  this  prophecy, 
afid  ne€«l  not  pause  to  explain  or  defend  it,  for  it  is  the  natu*> 
lal  action  of  the  mind  in  looking  at  a  series  of  fhture  events. 

T.  6,  returns  to  the  events  that  are  to  attend  this  interposi* 
tJOQ  of  Ood  for  his  church.  The  words  y^karoth,  y'kipha^n, 
are  obflcare,  and  have  received  a  variety  of  interpretatiotis. 
The  usual  meaning  of  ymkar  is  a  precious  thing,  and  haphm 
meaoe  to  contract  or  lessen,  and  if  applied  to  bright  or  pre- 
cious things,  would  imply  a  lessening  of  their  brightness  or 
vrine.  Hengstenberg  refers  the  phrase  to  the  heavenly  bo« 
dies,  as  implying  their  obscuration.  But  there  seems  to  be 
DO  necessity  for  limiting  the  word  to  any  definite  class  of  ob- 
jects. When  the  light  disappears,  ail  precious  things,  heav- 
saly  and  earthly,  must  be  obscured,  and  the  general  fact  pre- 
dicted seems  to  be,  that  in  the  time  of  trouble  here  declared, 
a&  that  is  most  prized  among  men,  all  the  guiding  lights  of 
human  ambition,  and  all  the  precious  things  of  human  afieo-' 
iisn,  shall  lose  their  former  value,  and  darken  under  a  gloomy 
eclipse. 

y.  7,  declares  that  this  stale  of  darkness  shall  not  be  long 
ia  duration,  nor^all  it  be  total  in  Hs  obscurity.  It  shall  be 
only  ^'  one  day,  known  to  Jehovah,'^  but  a  short  time,  and 
this  time  limited  by  the  purposes  of  Ood.  The  words,  <inet 
tey,  not  night,^  indicate  that  it  shall  not  be  a  total  obscurity, 
bnt  only  a  twilight  dimness,  in  which  the  darkness  of  the 
past  shall  be  yielding  to  the  light  of  the  fature.  And  then 
when  it  seems  to  the  fainting  hope  of  Ood's  people  that  this 
darkness  is  thickening  into  the  deeper  gloom  of  night,  it  sod« 
denly  breaks  away,  like  the  outborst  of  rhe  setting  sun,  after  a 
day  of  clouds,  and  at  *^  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  The 
meaning  is  as  obvious  as  the  image  is  beatrtifnl,  and  in  the 
experience  of  many  a  Christian  has  it  been  trncf  as  \H  will  be 
ia  the  great  sunset  of  the  world,  that  when  the  gloom  that 
haa  thickened  through  the  waning  noon,  seems  to  be  deepefH^ 
lag  into  the  btaek&ess  of  ftight,  «hea  is  the  audden  sunbum 
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of  a  bright  revealing  of  the  face  of  God,  so  that  in  the  eve» 
BiDg  time  there  is  light. 

T.  8,  predicts  the  coming  of  blessings  on  the  earth,  bjr 
means  of  the  church.  These  blessings  are  set  forth  uader 
the  symbol  of  living  (i.  e.  running)  waters,  a  symbol  which  is 
frequently  used  in  Scripture  to  express  not  only  divine  bless- 
ings, but  these  very  blessings  that  are  yet  in  store  for  the 
church.  See  Isa.  44  :  3,  6oc. ;  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  river 
flowing  forth  from  the  temple,  ch.  47 ;  Joel  4  :  18,  and  Rev. 
22  :  1.  To  an  Oriential  in  his  burning  clime,  the  image  of 
a  gushing  stream,  whose  grassy  margin  was  overhung  by 
waving  trees,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  that  could  be 
used  to  express  a  divine  blessing.  Their  going  out  from  Je* 
rusalem,  implied  that  the  church  should  be  the  medium  of 
these  blessings ;  their  flowing  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  seaSi 
L  e.  the  Dead  and  Mediterranean,  implied  their  universality,  as 
these  were  the  limits  of  the  holy  land;  whilst  their  perennial 
endurance  is  declared  by  the  fact  that  they  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  either  the  summer's  drought  or  the  winter's  cold, 

T.  9,  explains  this  blessing  in  more  distinct  terms.  It  shall, 
consist  in  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  rightful  authority. 
Hitherto  men  have  revolted  from  the  one  God,  and  served  di- 
vers lusts  and  vanities,  and  made  to  themselves  gods  many 
and  lords  many.  But  then,  they  shall  acknowledge  God  as 
their  rightful  niler,  and  all  acknowledge  the  same  Grod, 
know  God  by  the  same  name,  and  worship  him  with  the  same 
views.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ''  Jeho- 
vah shall  be  one  and  his  name  one."  The  diversities  of  the 
present  shall  give  place  to  a  living  and  glorious  unity.  This 
is  as  if  in  designed  denunciation  of  the  type  that  infidelity  is 
BOW  assuming,  that  all  existing  forms  of  religion  are  good, 
and  that  it  is  bigotry  to  assert  any  one,  only  true  system  of 
religious  belief  and  practice. 

y.  10,  describes  symbolically  the  future  exaltation  and  re- 
storation of  the  church.  This  is  described  first  by  the  predic- 
tion that  all  the  mountainous  region  round  about  Jerusalem, 
should  be  levelled  into  a  plain,  like  the  plain  or  valley  of  the 
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Jordan.     <<  From  Geba  to  Rimmon,''  expresses  the  (act  that 
this  wonld  be  general,  as  Geba  was  the  northern  limit  of  Jvh 
dah  (2  Kings  23  :  8),  and  Rimmon  (not  the  rock  Rimmon, 
bat  Rimmon  of  Simeon,  Josh.  15  :  32,)  was  the  southern* 
The  fact  predicted  is,  not  that  the  church  should  be  exalted  so 
much  as  that  the  world  should  be  humbled ;  the  cold  and 
stony  pride  that  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  church  should  be 
abased,  and  that  church  left  in  her  lofty  pre-eminence   as 
the  dwelling  place  of  God  among  men.     The  future  resto- 
ration of  the  church  to  her  former  condition  is  described  by 
the  terms,  «  From  the  gate  of  Benjamin  to  the  place  of  the 
first  gate,  &c."     This  refers  to  the  capture  and  sack  described 
in  V.  2,  and  declares  that  all  trace  of  this  destruction  shall  be 
e&ced.     The  places  named  here  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  as  they  were  known  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  the  gate 
of  Benjamin  being  on  the  north,  the  first  gate  on  the  east, 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  on  the  south  east,  the  wine  vats  on 
the  south  west,  and  the  corner  gate  on  the  extreme  west. 
The  general  fact  predicted  is  that  all  traces  of  this  time  of 
trouble  should  be  effaced  and  the  church  restored  to  all  her 
former  glory. 

Y.  11,  declares  that  there  should  be  no  return  of  these 
seasons  of  trial.  Being  kept  pure,  she  needed  not  again  to 
pass  through  the  furnace,  the  days  of  her  mourning  being 
ended. 

Y.  12,  introduces  the  declaration  of  the  punishment  that  God 
would  inflict  on  his  enemies.  This  passage  is  parallel  to  Isa. 
66 :  24,  and  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  general  facts.  It  is 
a  figurative  description  of  the  punishment  of  sin.  The  first 
element  of  the  punishment  is  com^p/ion,  which  is  set  forth  by 
the  terrible  image  of  a  living  death,  a  fearful,  anomalous  state 
in  which  the  mouldy  rottenness  of  death  is  combined  in  hor* 
rible  union  with  the  vivid,  conscious  sensibility  of  life.  The 
soul  of  the  sinner  in  its  future  consciousness  of  sin,  shall  feel 
its  loathsome  corruption  as  vividly  as  now  it  would  feel  the 
slow  putrefaction  of  the  body  that  rotted  piecemeal  to  the 
grave. 
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The  Beeond  element  of  the  ponishment  is  giren  in  r.  IZ, 
Tio.  mtdual  hate  and  amieiUiofU  The  image  is  that  of  a 
panic-slnick  army,  in  which  each  man  clutches  and  strikes  in 
firantic  fury  his  nearest  neighbonr.  Hell  shall  be  hate,  in  its 
fieicest  and  hatefulest  forms*  Sin  is  now  the  cause  of  all  the 
quarrels  on  earth,  it  shall  be  cause  of  endless  quarrels  in  helL 
Oh  the  thought  of  an  everlasting  scene  of  rage,  bale  and  con* 
iict  is  intolerable,  and  yet  this  is  but  sin  left  to  itself. 

The  third  element  of  this  punishment  is  given  in  v.  14,  fis. 
k$s  of  the  bleaeingsfremousfy  enjoyed.  This  is  represented  bjr 
the  image  of  spoiL  The  wealth  of  the  nations  that  besieged 
Jerusalem  shall  be  taken  by  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  which  «re 
here  combined  in  the  triumph,  as  they  were  combined  in  the 
struggle  described  in  ch.  12.  This  is  parallel  to  the  fSuU 
aHuded  to  in  the  parable  where  the  one  talent  is  taken  from 
the  unfaithful  servant  and  given  to  him  who  has  ten  tdents. 
The  blessings  that  sinners  now  have,  and  abuse  in  having, 
will  then  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  others. 

▲  fourth  element  is  described  in  v.  15,  viz.  the  infeciioue 
nature  of  sin.  Sin  defiles  all  that  it  touches.  It  has  defiled  the 
earth  and  all  it  contains  so  that  it  must  be  burned  up ;  and  it 
Will  hereafter  transform  the  dwelling  place  of  its  possessors 
into  a  belli  and  their  companions  into  fiends,  and  make  it 
MCessary  tliat  the  very  instruments  of  enjoyment  they  hav« 
possessed  in  life  should  be  taken  from  them  and  destroyed. 

These  denunciations  of  pnnishment  may  refer  to  events 
preceding  the  last  judgment,  but  they  will  not  probably  have 
tkek  complete  fulfilment  until  afterwards,  when  sin  shall  have 
ie^loped  itself  perfectly  into  sorrow  and  everlasting  woe. 

y.  16,  liHT&sio  the  church,  and  asserts  her  supremacy  over  all 
iMr  enemies,  and  her  extension  over  all  the  earth.  This  is 
dsne  by  the  statement,  that  all  that  survive  of  the  nations  of 
ijbe  earth,  diall  come  up  to  the  observance  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  This  is  of  course  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  as  a  literal  fact,  without  a  miracle,  and 
in  contradictioQ  to  the  obvious  teachings  of  Paul  in  regard  to 
the  temporary  character  of  these  ordinances.     The  feast  a£ 
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tabernacles  was  selected  as  the  ground  of  this  figurative  pra* 
diction,  because  it  was  a  feast  of  peculiar  joy.  It  was  insti* 
toted  as  a  memorial  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest.  It 
therefore  clustered  around  it,  the  memories  of  the  past  and 
the  blessings  of  the  present.  The  selection  of  it  as  a  basis  of 
the  representation  of  future  blessings  to  the  church  implies 
that  in  that  period  predicted^  her  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness shall  have  ended,  her  seed-time  of  tears  shall  have  issued 
in  a  reaping  time  of  joy,  and  along  the  hills  of  light  that 
stretch  away  in  the  Canaan  above,  there  shall  roll  the  ever- 
lasting song  of  her  harvest  home. 

Y.  17,  threatens  that  upon  those  who  refuse  thus  to  go  up, 
there  shall  be  no  rain.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  that  at 
the  time  predicted,  there  shall  be  such  disobedient  persons,  for 
in  V.  16,  it  is  clearly  implied  that  there  shall  be  none  of  such. 
It  is  rather  a  figurative  assertion  of  the  fact  that  in  this  fu* 
ture  condition,  the  present  mingled  state  of  reward  and  pun* 
isbment  shall  end.  Now  God  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
uigust,  then  he  will  separate  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  render 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

y.  18,  amplifies  this  thought.  It  might  be  thought  that  to 
some  this  threatening  would  convey  nothing  that  they  would 
fear,  just  as  the  threatening  of  no  rain  would  not  be  feared  by 
Egypt,  which  in  fact  rarely  had  any  rain,  but  depended  for 
water  on  the  Nile.  Thus  to  threaten  a  hardened  sinner  with 
the  withholding  of  the  gentle  showers  of  divine  grace,  would 
seem  to  him  to  be  no  punishment,  for  he  never  had  enjoyed^ 
these  showers  from  heaven,  but  found  his  enjoyment  in  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  earthly.  It  is  then  declared  that  even 
for  such,  there  shall  be  a  suitable  punishment,  and  one  that- 
(hey  shall  feel.  God's  magazine  of  wrath  has  an  instrument 
for  every  shade  of  guilt.  They  who  fear  not  the  droughty 
shall  tremble  before  ihe  pestilence.  The  somewhat  obscnr^ 
vords  v'lo  alehem,  we  have  taken  as  expressing  the  result  of 
the  supposed  disobedience,  as  threatened  in  v.  17.    If  Egypt 
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refuses  to  obey,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  refusal  there  falls 
no  rain  upon  her  people,  then  although  this  would  be  no  pun- 
ishment to  be  dreaded  by  them,  there  shall  be  a  puuishmeat 
which  they  must  dread,  namely  the  plague. 

V.19,  explains  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  sin  of  the  impen* 
itent  world,  namely,  a  refusal  to  attach  themselv^es  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  It  is  therefore  only  a  figurative  declaration  of  the 
fact  that  unbelief  and  being  ashamed  of  Christ  are  (he  damn- 
ing sins  of  the  world. 

T.  20,  21,  close  up  this  picture  of  the  future  with  a  fit/ing 
finale,  developing  the  great  fact  that  this  future  state  of  the 
church  would  be  happy  because  it  would  be  holy,  and  that 
this  holiness  would  extend  to  every  thing  connected  with  her. 
The  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane  was  introduced 
by  sin,  and  would  cease  with  its  termination  on  the  earth. 
The  Mosaic  dispensations  drew  the  line  with  much  sharpness 
and  narrowness;  the  Christian  dispensation  widened  the  lim- 
its, and  made  all  the  saints  to  be  priests,  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  this  consecration  shall  be  wider  still,  and  extend  to 
the  minutest  things  pertaining  to  life.  The  "bells  of  the 
horses,"  were  those  bells  that  were  fastened  to  them  partly  for 
ornament  and  partly  to  make  them  easily  found  if  they  stray- 
ed away  at  night.  They  were  not  necessary  parts  of  the  har- 
ness, and  trifling  in  value.  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  even 
they  should  have  the  inscription  that  was  engraved  on  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  this  declares  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  trifling  things  in  this  future  state  of  the  church 
should  be  consecrated  to  God,  equally  with  the  highest  and 
holiest. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  vessels  in  the  temple  used 
for  boiling,  receiving  ashes,  &c.  shall  be  as  holy  as  the  golden 
bowls  thai  were  used  to  catch  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  vic- 
tim. This  is  to  affirm  that  all  outward  distinctions  in  the 
church,  official  and  otherwise,  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  God. 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  holiness,  it  is  added  that  the 
Tery  cooking  utensils  of  Jerusalem,  should  be  holy  to  the 
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Lord,  or  that  the  smallest  acts  of  the  daily  life  should  be  con- 
secrated, and  holiness  diffuse  itself  in  living  power  through 
the  wh^le  man,  in  all  the  departments  of  his  activity, 
leading  him  whatsoever  he  does  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  idea  is,  absolute,  and  universal  consecration  to  the  Lord. 
The  words  '*  all  the  sacrificers  shall  come  &c.,"  imply  that 
this  condition  shall  be  one  of  active  obedience,  and  not 
of  mere  passive  enjoyment ;  whilst  the  prediction  that  there 
should  be  no  more  a  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  af* 
firms  that  no  profane  or  unclean  person  shall  th^re  be  found 
in  the  redeemed  church.  The  mingled  condition  of  the 
present  shall  give  place  to  a  slate  in  the  future,  in  which 
all  shall  be  holy,  and  nothing  unclean  be  found  in  the  new 
Jenisalem.  The  whole  passage  is  then  parallel  with  the 
sublime  close  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  holiness  of 
(he  heavenly  state  is  depicted  in  such  magnificent  terms. 
All  shall  be  happy  because  all  shall  be  holy.  Sorrow 
shall  cease  because  sin  shall  cease.  The  groaning  earth  shall 
be  mantled  with  joy  because  the  trail  of  the  serpent  shall  be 
gone,  and  the  Eden  of  the  futhre  make  us  cease  to  look  back 
with  longing  at  the  Eden  of  the  past.  If  then  a  man  would 
have  the  beginnings  of  Heaven,  it  must  be  by  this  absolute 
consecration  of  every  thing  to  God  on  earth,  for  precisely  as 
''holiness  to  the  Lord"  is  upon  the  "bells  of  the  horses," 
shall  their  melocTy  have  the  ring  of  the  golden  harps.  Let  a 
man's  life  be  a  litui^y,  a  holy  service  of  acted  worship,  and 
bis  death  shall  be  a  sweeter  melody  than  the  fabled  song  of 
the  dying  swan,  and  his  eternity  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
lamb. 
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ART.  n. 

PRAYER— AS  A  MEANS  0^  GRACE. 


[We  publish  the  followiDg  article  OD  the  rationale  of  pTByer»  although, 
OQ  Tery  sufficieot  grooodst  we  totally  disBeot  from  what  seems  to  be  the 
mala  coQclusioQ  of  the  author;  as,  we  apprehend,  does  also  the  great 
hody  of  the  Chrisiiaa  Church.  It  is  the  productioo  of  aa  iutelligeot  lay- 
man, who  has  thought  deeply  aad  anxiously  oq  the  subject,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  be  very  sincerely  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  import  of  the 
Scriptures  concerning  it ;  for  he  is  manifestly  in  doubt.  It  is  writteo  wkh 
clearness  and  with  force,  but  without  dogmatism.  It  raises  the  qaestioD, 
well  known  to  theologians,  of  the  direct  motire  influence  of  prayer  upoa 
the  Deity,  representing  it  as  principally,  if  not  wholly,  subjectire  with  res- 
pect to  the  petitioner,  while  its  indispensable  obligation  is  uoequirocally 
admitted.  We  solicit  from  any  of  our  able  contributors  such  a  response  as 
the  question  really  admits  of,  that  the  actual,  objective  pceraleoceof  prayer, 
both  as  a  revealed  fact  and  as  consistent  with  the  Divine  government,  may- 
be fully  set  before  our  readers.  No  subject  could  be  more  profitable,  wisely 
discussed.— Editob.] 

t^X^i^iatCai  rtaj  4>fthp  ndvtuv  Ai^fxiict^. — 1  Tim.  chap.  2,  t.  1. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  simple,  honest,  devout  persons 
io  our  communion,  perhaps  in  others,  may  be  in  all,  who  re- 
ceive the  teachings  of  our  creed,  and  scarcely  less  Uie  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture,  in  the  ordinary  pulpit  labours  of  our  min- 
istry, as  the  truth  ;  the  very  truth  ;  from  which  there  may 
be  no  dissent  but  at  the  risk,  to  the  caviller,  of  being  charged 
with  infidelity  to  the  church.  In  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  or 
of  their  credulity,  they  seem  wilhng  to  admit  without  ques- 
tion ;  to  accept  without  reserve ;  to  adopt  without  investiga-* 
lion,  just  what  the  pious  preacher  may  say ;  or  what  the 
pious  writer  may  have  written ;  without  being  able  to  give 
any  satisfactory  reason  why,  or  wherefore.  They  believe 
what  the  preacher  believes,  and  because  the  preacher  believes  ; 
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snd  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  preaeher,  himself,  may  be- 
lieve a  given  tenet  becanse  other  preachers  believed  for  him, 
and  before  him.  Such  persons  are  most  likely  to  regard  any 
attempt  to  apply  the  tests  of  reason  to  any  commonly  re- 
ceived, though  it  may  be  erroneous,  belief:  any  effort  at 
calm  analysis  and  philosophical  invesrigation,  intended  to  sep- 
arate the  dross  from  the  pure  metal,  as  little  less  than  sacri- 
lege ;  or  at  least,  as  evincing  a  suspicious  degree  of  sceptical 
obliquity,  ominoos  of  entire  apostacy  from  the  true  faith. 
There  are  others  who  are  not  disposed  to  give  themselves 
over-much  trouble  on  the  score  of  doctrinal  difficulties  ;  who 
are  content  to  leave  knots  and  niceties  to  the  critical ;  who 
care  not  to  look  beyond  literal  precept  and  common  belief; 
who,  having  perceived,  as  they  understand,  plain  dnty,  think 
it  enough  to  obey ;  and  who  seem  to  apprehend  danger  in 
the  region  of  the  speculative,  and  fear  that  much  learning 
might  make  them  mad.  In  this  habitude  of  thought  an4 
feeling  there  may  be  much  to  commend,  and  with  it  we  make 
no  qnarrel. 

There  are  others,  again,  who,  quite  as  loyal  to  the  <;hurch, 
its  doctrines,  its  ministry,  its  economy,  as  any  of  all  the  frib- 
temity,  are  yet  earnest  lovers  of  truth  ;  who  are  willing  to 
search  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure,  either  in  or  out  of  the  *'  atr- 
ticles ; "  whether  it  be  found  to  harmonize,  or  to  conflict, 
with  what  may  be  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit ;  because,  tliey 
conceive,  there  is  no  harm  in  truth  ;  that  truth  is  everlastingly 
consistent  with  itself;  consistent  with  the  highest  interests  of 
created  beings,  and  consistent  with  God.  Upon  a  clear  and 
adequate  conception  of  the  true  in  religion  ;  of  the  ultimately 
tme  and  the  absolutely  reasonable,  in  ottr  faith,  must  depend, 
in  a  good  degree,  the  fullness  of  our  peace  and  joy  in  believ- 
ing, and  the  due  meed  of  praise  to  God,  our  Saviour. 

With  these  preliminary  hints,  we  propose  to  state  and  dl»- 
cuss  a  propbsition  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  without  being  able 
to  satisfy  our  own  mind,  so  as  to  remove  all  reasoni^le  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  either  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  that  proj>- 
osition.     But  since  both  cannot  be  true^  one  or  the  other 
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must  be  erroneoos  ;  and  our  principal  object  in  writing  is  Ihat 
some  of  our  able,  learned  and  experienced  spiritual  leaders 
may  be  induced  to  give  us  light,  and  thus  lead  us  to  the  truth. 
The  proposition  may  be  thus  stated  in  the  form  of  an  inter* 
rogatory  ;   Can  prayer  move  God  to  the  performance  of  augbt 
Ihat  is  merciful  which   he  otherwise   would  not   perform  ? 
The  point  of  difficulty  arises  in  the  inquiry,  whether  the  act 
and  exercise  of  prayer  moves  God  to  the  soul,  or  moves  the 
soul  to  God  ?    But,  cui  bono  7    Why  pursue  an  inquiry  which 
is  so  immaterial  to  the  honest  worshipper  ?     If  the  soul  is 
brought  into  holy  union  with  its  maker,  by  means  of  prayer, 
why  consume  time  in  a  fruitless  search  to  determine  whether 
th9  prayer  draw  the  Saviour  to  the  sinner's  side,  or  lift  the 
tinner  up  to  his  Saviour  ?     Why,  so  far  as  the  individual  pe- 
titioner is  concerned,  the  inquiry  might  be  forever  dropped 
as  an  useless  one.    We  admit,  in  his  case,  prayer  is  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  his  salvation  ;  nor  would  we  gratify  a  mere 
curiosity  to  reason  farther.     But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 
that  very  important  and  practical  deductions  are  to  be  made, 
so  far  as  the  praying  for  others  is  concerned,  as  that  same  in* 
4iiiiry  is  determined  the  one  way  or  the  other.     If  prayer 
move  God  to  the  soul,  then  our  prayers  may  move  Him  to 
the  souls  of  others  ;  but  if  prayer  can  only  move  the  soul  to 
God,  by  the  preparing  influences  of  penitence,  earnest  desire 
and  humble  faith,  then  it  follows  necessarily  that  our  prayers, 
considered  as  distinct  and  separate  means,  can  have  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  salvation  of  others.     If  prayer  is  only 
productive  of  preparation  ;  if  it  only  bring  the  spiritual  man 
into  position ;    if  it  only  place  the  soul  where  it  may  be 
reached  and  affected  by  the  boundless  and  ever-abounding 
grace  of  God ;   if  it  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  by  way  c^ 
causing  the  communication  of  that  grace  ;  the  active  exertion 
of  that  unspeakable,  incomprehensible  goodness  ;  then  it  is,  to 
our  understanding,  unquestionably  true  that  such  prayer  can 
have  no  possible  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  souls  of 
others,  dbtant  and  separated  from  the  petitioner.     It  might  be 
Ihat  the  praying  with  others  publicly  could  exert,  io  any 
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event,  a  sympathetic  influence  for  good.     But  this  cannot  at 
all  affect  the  resiilt  of  our  investigation. 

In  the  foregoing  view  of  the  case  we  are  able  to  conceive 
an  interest,  and  to  discover  an  importance  in  discussing  the 
main  proposition  ;  and  of  seeking  earnestly  for  a  correct  so^ 
latton.  We  are  brought  again  to  inquire,  Can  prayer  move 
Ood  to  the  performance  of  aught  that  is  merciful,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  prayer,  He  would  not  perform? 
(1.)  It  may  be  affirmatively  argued  that  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  conviction  of  good  and  holy  men  of  all  ages  of  the 
world  ;  the  conviction  of  the  church,  at  any  past  time  and  at 
the  present.  So  seem  to  have  believed  Job  and  Abraham,  Mo* 
ses  and  David,  prophets  and  apostles,  and  those  of  the  modern 
church,  most  learned  and  experienced  in  the  deep  things  of 
Ood.  If  it  were  not  true,  should  we  find  the  saints  of  all 
times,  inspired  as  well  as  uninspired,  believing,  teaching,  liv* 
iog,  a  doctrine  that  affirms  the  power  of  prayer  with  Qod  ? 
Is  there  not  a  sense  in  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
"  the  holy  Catholic  Church "  becomes  to  us  the  voice  of 
Grod  ?  '<  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
Heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
Heaven,"  is  a  solemn  declaration  which  means  something. 
(2.)  The  truth  of  the  affirmative  may  be  further  inferred, 
because  such,  a  view  of  the  case  comports  more  strictly  and 
harmoniously  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as 
developed,  more  particularly,  in  the  dominion  of  the  affec* 
tions.  Man*s  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the 
perfect  workmanship  of  the  infinitely  Wise,  and  no  less  infi* 
Ditely  True.  Considered,  of  course,  as  uncorrupted  by  sin,  it' 
ie  indeed  '^  very  good,"  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  Freed 
from  the  disturbing  forces  of  sin,  the  heart  of  man  is  true ; 
bis  nature  is  essentially  noble  and  correct.  Hence,  when 
that  nature,  swayed  by  holy  influences;  when  the  heart| 
prompted  by  pure  and  lofty  impulse,  inclines  us,  with  a 
powerful  and  ^overwhelming  motive,  to  pray  for  others^  i% 
18  some  evidence  that  it  is  right  to  do  so ;  that  it  is  im* 
portant  to  do  so.     Is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  thiS|  to  af- 
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firm  that  such  devotional  exercises  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  moral  nature,  and  fix  the  religious  habits  of  the 
worshipper  himself,  and  thus  exercise  an  important  influence 
for  good,  although  such  prayer  can  effect  nothing  in  behalf  of 
others?  Does  it  satisfy  our  reason  or  our  faith  to  affirm,  that 
we  can  be  thus  led  by  holy  influence,  to  pray  for  that,  quoad 
hoc,  so  far  as  others  are  to  be  affected,  we  may  as  well  call 
upon  Baal  as  upon  Jehovah  ?  (3.)  The  truth  of  the  affirma- 
tive may  be  further  inferred,  because  such  a  view  of  the  case 
ia  in  accordance  with,  and  promotive  of  the  duties  of  active 
Christian  benevolence.  The  praying  for  another  is  the  most 
likely,  of  any  other  act,  to  induce  the  petitioner  to  perform 
other  acts  of  kindness  for  the  object  of  his  benevolence.  He 
who  prays  most  for  the  success  of  missions  is  most  likely  to 
contribute  liberally  to  promote  that  success.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  petitioner  honestly  believe  that  his  prayer  could 
have,  in  fact,  no  object  beyond  himself,  (which  he  ought  to 
believe,  if  really  true,)  he  must  soon  cease  to  pray  for  others, 
however  benevolent  he  may  feel.  Now,  a  belief  which  tends 
kk  practice  to  fasten  and  strengthen  the  conviction,  that,  in 
this  holy  exercise,  I  am  not  '*  my  brother's  keeper ; "  and 
hence  tends  to  diminish  my  interest  in,  and  my  efforts  for, 
his  salvation,  may  well  be  regarded  with  distrust,  and  needs 
to  be  sustained  by  reason  €tnd  by  authority.  (4.)  It  may  be 
i^rmed,  upon  proof  furnished  in  the  experience  of  every 
truly  pious  soul,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  understand  it, 
flMn^es  the  renewed  heart  to  pray  for  others.  If,  really,  such 
prayer  could  have,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  objec- 
tive result  than  to  elevate  the  religious  tone  of  the  worship* 
per  himself,  why  should  he  be  thus  led,  or  misled,  to  approach 
God  by  indirection  ?  Is  it  entirely  consistent  with  the  re- 
vealed character  of  our  Maker  that  honest  zeal  should  be  thus 
conducted,  to  the  attainment  of  truth  by  the  path  of  actual 
error  ;  of  absolute  delusion  ?  Are  not  absolute,  ultimate,  ab- 
stract Truth,  and  God.  and  Religion,  One  ?  (5.)  It  may  be 
further  argued,  affirmatively,  that,  among  the  multitudinous 
Scripture  lessons  recorded  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  no  single 
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passage  is  fonnd  in  which  the  contrary  doctrine  is  explicitly 
tangbt.  If  the  trnth  lay  in  the  negative  of  the  proposition, 
oouid  our  apprehension  of  the  truth  have  been  left  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  processes  of  ratiocination,  nnassisted  and  undi- 
rected by  the  light  of  Revelation  ?  The  Scriptures  were 
given  by  inspiration,  and  are  available  '<  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."  (6.)  The  affirmative  of  the  proposition  may 
be  further  maintained  from  the  fact,  that  the  Scripture  record 
famishes  very  many  texts  that  seem  to  teach,  by  their  appa- 
rently plain  and  obvious  import,  the  duty  and  consequent  re- 
salts  of  intercession  for  others  ;  for  particular  classes,  and  for 
all  men. 

Before  any  enumeration  is  made  of  such  texts,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark  that  it  might  be,  at  least,  hazardous,  to  re- 
solve all  such  plain  teachings  into  figure  and  metaphor, 
and  by  thus  explaining  away  the  commonly  received  truth, 
dednce  or  infer  a  doctrine  the  opposite  and  contrary  of  that 
which  the  church  in  all  ages  has  received  as  the  Very  truth  of 
God.  But  while  it  may  be  well  to  carry  with  us,  into  all  our 
investigations  in  the  field  of  revealed  truth,  this  important 
and  necessary  caution  ;  yet  we  frankly  admit  that  such  a  (m* 
veai  is  not  argument,  nor  is  it  offered  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  great  force 
and  propriety,  that  he  who  seeks  to  comprehend  clearly  and 
adequately  a  system  of  sound  theology,  will  find  himself  per- 
petually embarrassed,  and  entangled  in  mazes  of  irreconci- 
lable theories  if  he  attempt  to  build  upon  a  basis  of  scattered 
and  isolated  texts.  The  whole  record,  or  rather,  the  record 
as  a  whole,  must  be  consistently  interpreted.  The  whole 
subject  must  be  grasped.  The  truth  may  not  be  exhibited 
by  fragments.  The  Oracles  of  God  must  be  made  to  utter 
no  doubtful  or  uncertain  response.  In  the  one  case,  the  in- 
vestigator may  construct  a  system  of  textology,  but  scarcely  a 
trust-worthy  system  of  revealed  truth.  While,  then,  it  is 
proper  to  follow  with  reverence  the  plain  import,  the  teach-* 
ing,  the  spirit  of  the  selected  Scriptures,  it  is  also  exceedingly 
Qowise  and  unsafe  to  insist  upon  the  deduction  of  a  theolog- 
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ical  truth,  of  universal  authority,  affecting  the  whole  subject 
of  man's  duty  and  accountability,  because  a  particular  text, 
separately  construed,  seems  to  favor  or  to  warrant  such  a  de- 
duction. There  is  no  plainer  and  easier  exegetical  theorem, 
than  that  a  special  or  particular  inference  must  give  way  be- 
fore a  general  and  more  enlarged  deduction,  when  the  two 
are  in  real  conflict.  But  we  only  meant  to  indicate,  aud  not 
to  discuss,  this  proposition. 

If,  indeed,  contrary  to  common  belief,  the  truth  lies  yet 
deeper,  it  must  needs  be  dug  up  and  exhibited  ;  for  all  the 
superincumbent  mass  may  be  nought  but  dross  and  rubbish. 
To  the  record.  The  Book,  properly  interpreted,  is  the  law  of 
the  case,  because  it  is  the  truth  and  the  absolute  fitness  and 
reasonableness  of  the  case. 

We  shall  enumerate  the  texts  in  order,  and  reserve  our  com- 
ment for  the  sequel.     Job  42  ;  8.     ^^  Take  you   now  seven 
bullocks,  go  to  my  servant  Job ;  offer  up  for  yourselves  a 
burnt  offering ;  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you  ;  for  him 
will  I  accepij  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly."     Gen. 
18 ;  26,  etc  Wilt  thou  "slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked? 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?     •     •     •     * 
O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but  this 
once:  peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there?  and  he  said  I 
will    not  destroy  it  for   ten's  sake."      Exodus  32  ;  9,  etc. 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses     ''     *    let  me  alone  that 
my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume 
them,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.     And  Moses 
besought  the  Lord,  his  God,  and  said     *     *     -     turn  from  this 
fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy  people.     And  ^ 
the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  He  thought  to  do  unto 
His  people*"  Deut.  9: 14,  etc.  "The  Lord  said  unto  me     *    * 
*     *     Let  me  alone  that  I  may  destroy  them     '     *     -     and  I 
fell  down  before  the  Lord  as  at  the  first.  *  *   The  Lord  heark- 
ened unto  me  at  that  time  also."     1  Samuel  12  ;  23.     "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  prmy 
for  you  ;  but  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  way.'' 
Joel  2  ;  17,  18.     "  Let  the  priests^  the  ministers  of  the  Lord 
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veep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar ;  and  let  them  say, 

spare  thy  people,  O  Lord  ! Then  will  the 

Lord  be  jealous  for  his  land,  and  pity  his  people."  Ezek. 
22  ;  30.  *'  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should 
make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for 
the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it."  Matt.  8  ;  5 — 13. 
^'  There  came  unto  Jesus  a  Centurion  beseeching  Attn,  saying, 
Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home,  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously 
tormented  *  -  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed.  *  *  -  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  Centurion,  go 
thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  believed^  so  be  it  done  unto  thee ; 
and  his  servant  was  healed  in  the  self-same  hour."  Matt.  18  ; 
19.  ''  Again  I  say  unto  you  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  anything  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  1  Tim.  2 ;  1,  etc. 
"I  exhort,  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men  ;  far 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiei  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  Jas.  5  ; 
,  14,  etc.  '^  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders 

of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him 

and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed  sine  they  shall  be 
forgiven  him.  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions 
as  we  are,"  ice. 

We  now  offer  a  brief  word  of  comment  upon  the  texts  we 
liave  selected  out  of  a  very  extended  list  which  seem  to  throw 
light  on  the  main  inquiry.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space 
for  a  critical  exposition,  nor  have  we  an  inclination  to  bring  to 
this  discussion  anything  in  aid  of  either  side,  of  a  forced  or 
doubtful  authority.  And  first,  the  passage  from  the  book  of 
Job,  properly  understood,  may  not  strengthen  the  affirmation. 
Let  us  see.  Job  was  a  priest,  and  a  holy  man  of  exalted  char- 
acter, and  remarkable  piety.  •  While  suffering  severe  affliction, 
and  yet  trusting  the  hand  that  chastened  him,  his  erring  and 
ignorant  friends  were  constantly  referring  bis  affliction  to  other 
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than  the  true  causes ;  and  did  not  magnify  the  character,  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  God,  as  did  the  suffering  Job.  They 
had  sinned,  therefore,  and  needed  an  atonenoent.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  text  may  be  expressed  in  language  like  this  : 
"  Ye  friends  of  Job  have  not  glorified  my  name  in  yotir  coun- 
sels. Ye  have  spoken  foolishly  and  wickedly  before  me. 
Now  take  your  seven  bullocks  and  off er  for  yourselves  a  burnt 
offering,  through  my  servant  Job,  who  is  a  priest  accepted  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  ye  shall  thus  make  an  atonement  for  your  sins. 
My  servant  Job  shall  officiate  for  you,  and  I  will  accept  the 
sacrifice  thus  made  by  this  priest  of  the  Lord."  If  this  be 
the  true  meaning,  then,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned, 
the  text  is  disposed  of,  and  we  proceed  to  others. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  Abraham  pleading  for  the  cities  of 
the  plain.  It  is  often  said,  and  allowed  even  by  learned  com- 
mentators, that  the  angel  of  the  covenant  could  not  proceed  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  while  Abraham  continued  to  plead 
for  the  devoted  cities.  Such,  it  is  inferred,  is  the  power  of 
prayer  to  move  God.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  record  to 
warrant  such  a  deduction  ?  Is  there  anything  to  prove  that  the 
Lord  -would  have  destroyed  the  cities,  with  or  without  Abra- 
ham's prayer,  involving  in  that  ruin  fifty,  or  forty,  thirty, 
twenty,  or  ten-righteous  men?  Abraham  prayed  to  save  the 
cities  while  "ten"  were  there ;  but  the  all-merciful  God  would 
not  destroy  them  while  "one"  was  there !  And  did  not  the 
Lord  know  there  was  but  one  ?  And  what,  after  all,  is  prov- 
ed,  but  that  Abraham,  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  God  through 
His  attibute  of  Justice,  begged  that  the  innocent  should  not 
suffer  with  the  guilty  ?  "  That  be  far  from  Thee — the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right."  Aye,  and  He  will  do  right, 
«kl  show  abundantly  more  mercy  to  sinning  man  thati 
even  the  Father  of  the  faithful  had  faith  to  ask !  Thus  far,  we 
think  these  ScripHires  do  not  settle  the  point.  We  proceed  to 
(Hhers.  The  next  is  the  case  of  Moses  interceding  for  the 
sinning  hosts  of  .Israel.  In  \\\\9  instance  one  fact  is  establish- 
ed :  Moses  thought  his  prayers  prevailed  with  God  to  save  the 
chikiren  of  Israel  from  immediate  destruction.     For  such  con- 
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▼iction  on  his  part  is  clearly  shown  by  his  own  declarations  in 
reciting  the  facts  to  the  congregation  :    Deut.  9  :  9,  etc.     But 
what  is  gained  for  the  argument,  (assuming  he  did  thus  be* 
lie7e)  more  than  that  a  good  man  believed,  as  many  other  good 
men  believe,  in  the  affirmative  of  our  proposition  ?     We  think 
no  deduction  of  a  more  authoritative  character  can  be  made. 
But  did  the  supplication  move  the  awful  presence  on  Sinai  to 
forbear  a  threatened  vengeance  ?     Are  not  all,  both  of  threat- 
enings  and  promises,  announced,  so  far  as  man  is  affected  by 
either,  on  conditions  ?     "  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  overthrown,"  was  proclaimed  by  order  and  by  authority  of 
God.     This  sentence  of  destruction  was  pronounced  upon  that 
grievously  wicked  Nineveh,  which  remaining  the  same,  would 
have  been  smitten  by  the  bolt  of  death :  but  not  against  re- 
pentant Nineveh,  prostrate  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes.     And  tl|i6 
may  be  substantially  affirmed  of  every  curse ;  of  every  threat- 
ened judgment  recorded  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  man's  probation- 
ary state  can  be,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  affected  thereby.  Now 
if  the  idolatrous  hosts  of  Israel  had  continued  to  worship  a 
golden  calf  under  the  leadership  of  Aaron,  would  they  not 
have  been  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  Moses  ? 
But  would  the  congregation,  humbled  and  suppliant,  have 
been  destroyed,  in  the   absence  of  those  pleadings?      And 
were  they  not  ultimately  cut  off,  in  some  form,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  save  two,  (after 
Moses)  because  they,  in  after  years,  continued  to  sin  ?    And 
anless  regarded  as  conditionally  announced,  as  above  hinted 
how  could  the  unchangeable  God  change  a  plan,  or  repent  of 
an  intention,  or  countermand  an  order,  or  alter  a  design  ?    How 
will  such  a  supposition  comport  with  the  character  of  the  All- 
gopd,  the  All-wise,  the  Allrpowerful  One  ?  And  if  the  intima* 
tioB  of  God  to  Moses  of  a  purpose  to  <<  destroy  them"  were 
announced  conditionally^  what  were  the  conditions  ?     To  re- 
pent, as  did  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  ?    If  this  be  granted 
was  not  His  forbearance  referable  to  the  moral  act  of  the 
offending  multitude;    to  a  change  in  their  relations,  and 
hence  a  change  of  the  conditionsi  and  not  a  change  in 
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the  mind  of  Deity."  If  this  be  true,  was  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  for  the  people,  the  motive,  or  cause  of  God's  for- 
bearance? If  not,  then  nothing  is  gained  to  establish  the  af- 
firmative from  this  record.  Prom  the  text  in  1  Sam.  12;  23, 
it  seems  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  than  that  the  seer 
thought  it  a  duty  to  pray  for  his  people,  and  dared  not  omit  a 
duly  on  the  score  of  responsibility.  To  that  from  Joel  2; 
17, 18,  we  know  not  what  to  say  differently  from  the  reason- 
ing applied  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  camp  of  Israel.  And 
we  think  the  same  sointinn  is  true  as  applied  to  the  text  from 
Ezek.  22  ;  30,  with  this  note  of  explanation  ;  If  one  had 
been  found  to  perform  for  the  people  of  the  land,  what  Moses 
did  for  the  camp  of  emigrants,  viz.  induce  them  to  repent, 
then  the  same  results  would  follow  in  both  cases,  and  for  the 
same  reasons;  viz.  a  change  in  the  moral  relation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  consequent  change  in  the  announced  administration 
of  God. 

The  next  in  order  of  our  scripture  authorities  are  those  from 
Mat.  8:5-13,  and  18:  19.  It  will  be  difficult;  exceedingly 
difficult ;  to  reconcile  the  facts  and  teachings  of  these  scrip- 
tures with  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  prayer  may  move 
God  to  perform  acts  of  mercy  which  He  otherwise  would  not 
perform.  The  centurion's  servant  was  at  home,  sick  of  palsy 
and  grievously  tormented.  He  could  not  ask,  in  person,  the 
cure  he  needed.  There  is  nothiiu?  in  the  record  to  warrant 
even  the  presumption  that  he  prayed  at  all  for  that  relief. 
His  master  sought  the  interposition  of  the  blessed  Christ 
on  his  servant's  behalf.  He  prayed  in  faith,  beseechingly: 
'<  Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed." 
The  word  was  spoken  ;  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done 
unto  thee.  Now,  would  the  miracle  have  been  wrought ; 
would  Jesus  have  spoken  that  word,  but  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  faith?  Is  there  anything  to  warrant  that  supposi- 
tion? But  for  whom,  it  may  justly  be  inquired  ;  for  whom 
was  the  miracle  wrought  ?  To  whom  >Vas  the  favor  shown  ? 
In  whose  favor  was  almighty  power  exerted  ?  Was  not  the 
Uessing  sought  by,  obtained  for,  atid  granted  to,  the  centurion 
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himself,  and  not  the  servant  ?  "  As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be 
it  done  unto  thee,*'  is  the  answer  of  the  Messiah.  But  this 
was  a  miracle.  The  age  of  miracles,  as  understood  theologi- 
calljr,  is  past ;  because  they  are  no  longer  necessary  attesta- 
tions of  the  Messiahship  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Man  of  Gali- 
lee,  nor  any  longer  necessary  as  proofs  of  our  holy  religion. 
A  miracle  is  that  which  is  done,  or  accomplished  by  a  power 
above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  and  known  laws  of  Nature  • 
and,  (may  we  not  correctly  add  ?)  variant  from  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  God  with  man.  Can  we  then  infer  from  miracles 
proper,  a  law  or  laws,  operating  in,  and  applicable  to,  the  or- 
dinary, the  universal  government  of  God,  affecting  the  moral 
relations  of  man  ?  Could  we  properly  pray  for  the  instan- 
taneous healing  of  a  withered  arm ;  for  the  immediate  cure 
of  total  blindness;  in  either  case,  irrespective  of  any  physical 
remedy  ;  or  for  the  raising  up  of  the  dead  ?  Surely  not.  But 
aU  these  as  miracles,  were  wrought  in  answer  to  prayer.  Is 
there,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  centurion,  authority  enough  to 
determine  our  proposition  affirmatively  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
while  it  bears  strongly  iu  that  direction,  if  it  stood  alone,  there 
might  be  ground  for  doubt. 

"  But  againi  -'if  any  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as 
touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And  what  do  we 
apprehend  from  this  very  remarkable  declaration  and  precious 
promise?  These  words  are  plain  words.  No  oracle  need  be 
consulted  here.  The  record  speaks  directly  to  the  heart.  Can 
it  be  made  to  teach  a  doctrine  the  opposite  of  its  plain  import  ? 
Why  should  the  joint  supplication  of  two  persons  be  marked 
with  special  emphasis,  and  encouraged  with  a  specific  promise  ? 
We  cannot  tell.  Let,  then,  the  parents  of  some  absent  prodi- 
gal jointly  agree,  touching  the  reformation  of  "him  that  was 
lost.'  They  comply  in  faith  with  the  condition.  They 
"  pnt  to  proof  the  high  supremacy"  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
They  demand  of  God,  upon  the  sealed  conditions  of  His  cov^ 
enant,  to  comply  with  His  promise;  to  perform  His  own  on- 
dertaking!     Will  not  the  answer  to  each  suppliant  be;  '*As 
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thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee?"     Such,  we  ap- 
prehend, is  the  faith  of  the  church.     But  the  question  is  by 
no  means  free  from  difficulty  and  embarrassment.     If  the  pa- 
rents do  not  thus  petition,  will  the  prodigal  be  therefore  lost? 
And  could  divine  grace  do  more  to  save  him,  in  any  case,  than 
divine  grace  has  already  done  ?     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 
Next  in  order,  is  the  text  selected  as  our  caption :  1  Tim.  2  ; 
1,  &c. ;  "I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,"  &c.  "  b6  made  for  all  men,"  &c.     May 
this  be  regarded  as  an  injunction  upon  all  pious  persons,  a  dis- 
regard  of  which   would   be  a  criminal   omission  of  duty? 
Was  this  exhortation  inspired  of  God  ?     Or  was  it  merely  the 
advice  of  a  holy  and  zealous  apostle  ?     Would  not  all  the  pro- 
posed ends ;  the  leading  peaceable  and  quiet  lives  in  godliness 
and  honesty,  be  accomplished,  if  the  prayers  and  supplications 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  the  petitioners  nearer  to  God, 
thus  preparing  them  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  endurance, 
forbearance,  hope  and  love  ?     But  if  the  prayers  are  to  be  an* 
swered  iu  this  unconscious  mode,  why  were  the  Christians 
addressed,  taught  to  pray  for  kings  and  rulers,  for  the  officers 
of  the  civil  government  ?     We  cannot  understand  the  propri- 
ety, the  meaning,  the  rational  intent,  of  this  scripture  in  any 
other  sense  than  in  harmony  with  the  affirmative  of  our  maia 
inquiry.     The  last  text  in  our  list  is  that  from  the  epistle  of 
James ;  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?"  &c.     Now,  it  occurs  to 
us,  the  directions  and  the  promised  results  iu  this  instance 
could  only  be  applicable  to ;  could  only  be  affirmed  of,  a  case 
of  miracle,  in  the  age  of  miracles.     Understood  in  such  sense, 
it  becomes  conceivably  true.     How  otherwise  ?     There  is  a 
time,  to  all  who  are  mortal^  of  sickness  and  of  death  ;  of  irre- 
mediable sickness,  and  of  inevitable  dissolution.     <<  And  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."     But  re- 
mission of  sins  is  absolutely  dependent  on  certain  conditions, 
among  which  are  conviction,  penitence,  desire  and  faith,  ex- 
perienced in  the  heart  of  him  who  needs  pardon.     He  may 
be  impenitently  wicked,  and  refuse  to  believe ;  refuse  to  sue 
fyt  pardon ;  or  be,  from  physical  causes,  utterly  incapable  of 
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doing  either.  It  would  impair  the  force  of  revealed  truth,  in 
the  understandings  of  men,  to  insist  upon  any  ordinary  and 
literal  application  of  this  scripture.  The  case  of  Elijah  pray- 
ing to  withhold,  and  to  send  rain,  is  referred  to  by  the  apostle 
as  a  precedent,  which  case  was  clearly  and  eminently  miracu- 
lous. Nothing  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  we  think,  is  definitely 
settled  by  this  authority. 

The  affirmative  may  be  argued,  (7.)  from  the  example  of  our 
Saviour.  The  man,  Christ  Jesus,  prayed  for  his  disciples,  for 
all  believers,  and  for  the  world  of  men.  What  effect  for  good 
could  this  have  produced  upon  his  own  immaculate  soul  ? 
If  none,  then  it  must  have  had  the  good  of  others  for  an  ob- 
ject. If  the  motive  to  his  prayers  was  the  good  of  others,  it 
could  only  be  exerted,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  in  one  of 
two  forms ;  either,  first,  by  the  results  of  a  direct  answer, 
granting  the  blessing  asked  ;  or,  secondly,  by  setting  up  and 
leaving  to  all  believers  in  after  time  an  example  for  imitation 
and  conscientious  practice.  If  the  first  supposition  be  true, 
then  we  have  an  illustrious 'instance  of  the  affirmative  truth 
enacted  by  our  great  Exemplar.  If  the  second  hypothesis 
involve  the  correct  inference,  then  we  have  the  most  em- 
phatic and  sublime  expression  of  duty  and  benevolence,  with 
their  consequent  results  of  blessing  to  man  ;  a  duty,  the  per- 
formance of  which,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed,  is  not  lest 
imperative  than  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  and  to  our 
brother.  This  conclusion,  it  seems  to  us,  is  logically  reached 
by  argumentation  which  is  fair  and  just.  But  is  it  either  safe 
or  proper,  in  general,  to  attempt  to  deduce  a  rule,  a  law,  a 
truth,  applicable  to  our  sinnii>g  race  in  its  moral  relations, 
from  the  personal  acts  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  We  cannot  fast 
forty  days ;  nor  acquire  knowledge  without  learning ;  nor 
converse  with  Angels ;  nor  ask  of  God  ;  nor  suffer,  after  the 
example  of  the  second  Adam.  His  relations  were  peculiar 
tod  impossible  to  all  other  created  beings.  The  relations  be- 
log  wholly  different,  the  analogies  must  cease.     From  such 
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considerations  we  might  doubt  both  the  propriety  and  the 
force  of  the  last  argument. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  more  prominent  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  favor  the  affirmative  of  our  propo- 
sition. We  have  interspersed  a  few  hints  bearing  negatively 
where  we  deemed  it  proper.  It  now  remains  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  negative  argument.  In  doing  this  we  assure 
our  readers  that  no  fancy  for  the  metaphysical :  no  vain  cu- 
riosity, has  led  us  into  this  region  of  deep  waters  and  un- 
solved mysteries.  Assuming,  then,  for  convenience,  that  the 
affirmative  may  be  true,  let  us  reason,  for  the  time,  upon  that 
assumption.  How  does  prayer  move  God  to  do  anything  ? 
Is  the  thing  sought  according  to  his  will  ?  Then  was  not 
that  will  pre-existing,  independently  of  the  prayer?  If  so, 
did  the  prayer  cause  God  to  will  that  thing  ?  If  not,  how, 
then,  has  prayer  moved  him  ?  If  the  thing  sought  be  con- 
trary to  His  wiU,  can  the  supplications  of  a  creature  induce 
Him  to  change  his  moral  government  and  violate  His  own 
will  ?  This,  of  course,  no  one  supposes.  The  petition,  then, 
to  be  answered,  must  ask  for  something  which  God  wills  to 
do,  to  give,  or  to  allow.  But  by  the  very  terms  of  his  nature 
and  attributes,  God  did  always  and  from  everlasting  will  to 
do,  to  give,  Of  to  permit,  the  very  thing  prayed  for.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  God  bless  the  suppliant  soul 
before  and  without  any  prayer?  To  which  it  may  be  re- 
plied ;  man  is  a  moral  agent,  with  absolute  freedom  of  voli- 
tion ;  whose  rational  conduct  is  entirely  his  own  ;  and  of 
whose  moral  relations,  he  is  himself,  in  this  sense,  the  abso- 
lute arbiter  and  controller.  Hence  his  unavoidable  moral  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  our  approaches 
to  God  ;  in  all  realizations  of  his  grace,  that  the  free  will  of 
man  shall  unite  and  agree  with  the  will  of  God.  There 
never  was  and  never  can  be  any  change  in  the  will  of  God  ; 
the  will  of  man  alone,  in  this  connection,  is  the  subject  of 
change.  Man,  therefore,  cannot  receive  spiritual  blessings 
without  willing,  seeking,  praying  for  them  ;  being  thus  pre- 
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pared,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  for  the  reception  and  enjoy- 
ment of  an  unlimited  and  illimitable  supply  of  good,  of  light, 
of  love,  which  had  pre-existed  eternally. 

Dropping  the  assumption  of  the  affirmative,  let  us  inquire, 
if  prayer  moves  God  to  the  conversion  of  another,  how  is 
that  conversion  effected  ?  against  the  will  and  without  the 
effort  of  the  party  converted  ?  If  not,  then  is  it  by  the  de- 
sire, effort,  faith  and  proper  use  of  the  means  of  grace  on  the 
part  of  the  pardoned  ?  If  so,  would  not  the  use  of  such 
means  result  in  his  conversion  without  our  prayer?  If  it  is 
affirmed  that  our  prayer  caused  the  proper  use  of  such  means^ 
we  ask  how  ?  Could  our  prayer,  in  itself,  have  any  effect 
upon  the  unconscious  heart  of  another  ?  If  not,  then  prayer 
could  only  cause  it  by  moving  God  to  the  bestowment  of 
special  grace,  or,  to  the  ordering  of  more  gracious  providences, 
in  favor  of  the  pardoned  soul.  But  can  Almighty  Goodness 
ordered  by  omniscient  wisdom,  do  more  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  than  it  has  already 
done  ;  than  it  will  forever  do  ?  Can  prayer  amplify  the  good- 
ness and  grace  of  our  Redeemer  ?  Can  it'  arouse  new  com* 
passion?  Can  it  make  incomprehensible  goodness  better? 
Can  it  add  a  motive  to  Divine  love  ?  Can  it  enlarge  the 
sphere  and  multiply  the  offices  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  "As 
1  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked."  **  Neither  is  it  the  will  of  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  No  respon- 
sible moral  agent,  as  man,  can  ever  be  brought  into  union  with 
God  ;  into  subjection  to  His  will,  but  by  the  consent  and  exr 
ercise  of  the  will  of  such  agent.  That  will  is  never  forced  ; 
that  will  cannot  be  forced.  Infinite  goodness  cannot  compel 
men  to  repent  and  be  saved,  consistently  with  the  Divine  gov*- 
ernment.  But  outside  of,,  and  in  harmony  with,  that  abso- 
lute, irreversible  freedom  of  man's  volition,  the  goodness,  the 
grace,  the  power,  the  mercy,  the  love,  that  will  save  him,  are 
immeasurable,  eternal,  infinite,  out-gushing,  overflowing,  all- 
embracing,  unspeakable,  irresistible,  inconceivable ! 
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**  Mine  is  an  unchaDging  Lore  ! 
Higher  than  the  heights  abore ; 
Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath  ; 
Free  and  taithful,  strong  as  death ! " 

In  what  sense,  we  earnestly  ask,  can  our  prayer  make  such 
goodness  more,  or  cause  it  to  be  more  mercifully  exerted  ? 
Can  it  move  God  to  the  performance  of  aught  that  is  merci- 
ful which  He  otherwise  would  not  perform  ?  Prayer  is  the 
suppliant  act  of  the  soul  submitting  itself  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler.  Prayer  is  the  effort  of  the  soul  to  accept  of 
the  boundless,  offered  grace.  There  is  no  merit  in  prayer ;  it 
can  earn  nothing;  purchase  nothing;  and,  in  relation  to 
God,  it  can  cause  nothing.  Its  effect  is  upon  him  alone  who 
prays ;  being  a  [>reparatory  process,  and  hence,  a  necessary 
condition,  of  receiving  and  enjoying  a  goodness,  which  is  nei- 
ther increased  nor  diminished  by  the  accident  of  such  enjoy- 
ment. This  view  does  not  abate  aught  of  the  importance  of 
prayer,  which  is,  to  every  responsible  soul,  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  salvation.  But  does  it  not  magnify,  in  our  concep- 
tions, the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Him,  who  is  above  all  and 
blessed  forevermore  ?  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  affect 
our  responsibility  for  a  failure  to  institute  and  to  apply  all 
proper  agencies  for  the  good  of  man.  Example,  precept,  ed- 
ucation, preaching  of  the  word  ;  these  are  in  the  line  of  plain 
duty  ;  these  affect  ourselves  ;  these,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
are  productive  of  much  good.  We  may  not,  upon  our  peril, 
omit  to  do  what  we  may  for  the  weal  of  our  brother.  And 
may  not  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  effect  of  prayer, 
be  simply  an  accommodation  of  sublime  truth  to  the  humblest 
capacity  of  man  7  May  it  not  be  used,  in  analogy,  as  many 
other  truths  are  expressed,  by  a  vocabulary  finite  and  human  ? 
Just  as  our  Maker  is  sometimes  described,  as  possessing  eyes, 
cars,  mouth,  hands,  arms,  feet  ?  As  being  angry,  grieved,  re- 
penting, laughing,  seeking  to  find  out,  proving  men  to  detei^ 
mine  their  fidelity,  awaking  out  of  sleep  7  etc.  etc. 

We  have  now  discussed,  as  well  as  we  might,  both  sides  of 
our  proposition.    Most  candidly  we  doubt  whether  the  affir- 
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mative  or  negative  be  true.  If  we  are  more  inclined  to  adopt 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  if  we  have  stronger  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  either,  they  are  in  favor  of  the  negative ;  and  those 
convictions  are  becoming  gradually  strengthened  and  settled. 
We  seek  only  for  the  true,  in  the  spirit  of  the  truth ;  and  as 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  layman  can  be  of  no  very  great  conse* 
quence  to  tbe  church,  we  have  risked  nothing  in  speaking' 
out.  If  the  question  is  regarded  as  of  sufficient  practical  or 
theoretical  importance,  to  demand  competent  investigation, 
it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  equal  to  the  task  will  settle  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  inquirers. 


ART.  III. 

••EXISTENCE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ANGELS.'* 


By  Rey.  S.  Pattoh,  D.  D. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Q^uarterly  Review,  for  January 
1854,  contains  an  article  ^'  On  the  Existence  and  Characteris- 
tics of  Angels,"  copied  <'  from  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, London,  October  1853."  To  the  objects  of  that  article, 
or  to  the  general  tenor  of  its  discussions,  we  have  nothing  to 
object,  except  the  implied  assumption,  running  through  it,  that 
angels  are  superior  in  their  intellectual  nature  to  man.  The 
writer  quotes  from  "  The  Authors  of  the  Universal  History," 
as  follows : 

''Had  we  do  soeh  Revelation  or  tradiiton,  it  seems  very  reasonable  to 
suppose  there  are  intermediate  beings  tu  fill  up  the  gap  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  in  nature  ;  for  as  there  is  a  gradaiiou  of  creatures  on  earth,  some 
Wing  merely  being,  as  earth,  air,  and  water ;  some  that,  besides  being, 
have  life,  as  vegetables ;  some  that,  besides  life,  have  sense  and  perception, 
as  bmte  animals ;  aod  some  that,  besides  life,  have  reason  and  cogitation, 
as  men  ;  and  as  we  see  oor  sensitive  part  exists  in  beings  beneath  us,  so  it 
is  very  probable  that  our  more  noble  aud  intellectual  part  exists  in  beiogt 
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as  much  superior  to  us  as  we  are  to  brutes ;  and  that  there  is  a  like  gradual 
asceot  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  them,  which  borders  upon  mau.  to  the 
highest,  which  comes  as  Dear  as  a  creature  cao  to  the  infiDite  Deity.**  (VoL 
1.  p.  101.) 

As  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  angels,  no  sober  and  in- 
telligent believer  in  the  Bible  will  call  it  in  question ;  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  may  be,  as  to  the  dignity  of 
their  nature,  or  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing,— whether  there  are  grades  in  angelic  natures,  or  whether 
they  are  relatively  superior  or  inferior,  when  the  nature  of  hu- 
man beings  is  the  standard.  These  atid  like  questions  do  not 
affect  our  faith,  either  in  the  fact  of  their  existence,  or  the 
agency  in  which  they  are  etnployed,  in  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence  and  grace  towards  the  children  of  men. 
But  we  can  readily  conceive  of  an  effect,  injurioiis  to  the  sub- 
lime act  of  pure  Christian  worship,  resulting  from  an  over- 
estimate of  angelic  natures;  especially  when  it  is  associated 
with  a  rational  and  scriptural  belief  that  those  unseen  beings 
continue  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  recovery  of  our  race 
from  sin  and  death,  that  they  did  in  CMd  Testament  times^ 
and  which  was  so  clearly  manifested  at  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

A  leading  and  controling  idea  that  runs  through  and  modi- 
fies every  part  of  our  theory  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  moral  government — (speculative,  though 
our  theory  may  be,)  must  exert  an  influence  on  the  moral 
feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart.  If,  for  instance,  we  con- 
template the  gradations  in  the  scale  of  being,  from  a  particle 
of  inert  matter  to  a  lofty  intelligence,  scarcely  less  than  mid- 
day between  ourselves  and  God,  and  with  a  firm  persuasion 
that  the  intelligence  which  constitutes  the  crowning  glory  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  creative  energy,  is  our  boon  compaman^ 
though  unseen,  caring  for  us,  guarding  us,  and  ministering  to 
us,  may  we  not  imperceptibly  and  almost  unavoidably,  trans- 
fer to  such  being,  a  part  of  that  homage  which  is  due  to  God 
alone? 

That  the  worship  of  angels,  as  an  act  of  religious  devotion 
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is  as  positively  forbidden  as  the  worship  of  idols,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  Christian  theist ;  hence  there  is  a  very  obvious 
reason  why  the  Scriptures  should  afford  no  evidence  that  an- 
gels  belong  to,  or  constitute  an  order  of  beings  with  a  nobler 
or  loftier  nature  than  ourselves.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  those 
imperfections  of  our  nature  which  are  continually  exhibiting 
themselves  in  its  fallen  state.  That  state  itself,  is  only  a  con- 
dition, or  circumstance,  of  our  nature,  and  is  no  part  of  it ; 
neither  is  it  a  necessary  condition  of  it,  but  a  painful  and  hu- 
miliating appendage,  which  has  resulted  from  the  despoiling 
of  ics  glory,  without  lessening  itr«  intrinsic  value  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  workmanship  of  God,  or  lowering  it  in  the  scale 
of  being  originally  designed  by  its  Creator.  That,  in  the  pre- 
sent lapsed  and  fallen  condition  of  our  nature,  it  is  inferior  to 
that  of  angels,  may  be,  nay,  must  be  admitted,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  unfallen  natures;  but  we  contend  that  it  is  only 
an  inferiority  of  condition,  and  not  of  nature,  and  that  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  intellectual  na- 
tures, there  is  no  proof  in  the  word  of  God  that  He  ever 
formed,  or  created,  an  order  of  beings  superior  to  man.  More-^ 
over,  if  he  ever  did,  to  hide  it  from  man  was  a  wise  and  be- 
nevolent measure,  while  there  are  some  strong  reasons  fur- 
nbhed  by  the  Scriptures,  for  believing  that  man  himself  is 
the  master  piece  of  the  creative  skill  and  workmanship  of  his 
Maker. 

There  are  various  respects  in  which  inferiority  does  not  af- 
fect the  question  of  a  comparative  dignity  of  nature,  and  iH 
some  cases,  a  conceded  superiority  is  proof  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture. We  will  instance  but  a  few ;  a  mountain  is  larger  than 
ahorse;  one  is  purely  material;  the  other  is  actuated  by  a 
spirit,  little  as  we  may  know  about  that  spirit.  An  elephant 
is  stronger  than  a  man,  and  yet  the  fact  of  his  being  an  ele- 
phant is  at  once  proof  of  his  inferiority  to  man.  Th^  eagle 
soars  aloft  in  the  heavens,  and  at  a  glance  surveys  mountain^ 
vale  and  river,  and  in  this  respect  is  superior  to  man.  W% 
mention  these  things  merely  to  remind  the  reader,  that  supe«> 
riority  of  position,  circumstance,  or  condition,  does  not  fur«> 
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nish,  in  most  cases,  any  decisive  proof  of  a  superiority  of  na- 
ture. True,  there  are  cases  in  which  they  do,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part,  cases  in  which  the  position,  circumstance, 
or  condition,  is  not  necessary  to  the  point  in  question.  A 
man  fills  an  office  of  state,  and  a  horse  labors  in  harness,  but 
neither  of  these  circumstances  is  necessary  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  one  or  the  inferiority  of  the  other. 

We  reason  from  little  things,  and  things  well  known,  to 
great  things,  and  things  less  known ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
positive  information  on  any  subject,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
best  lights  we  have;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  we  should  guard 
against  a  theory,  doctrine,  or  thesis,  which  in  its  practical  ef- 
fects upon  us  tends  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  dignity  of 
our  own  nature,  or  leads,  however  remotely,  to  the  worship  of 
any  creature.  Whatever  doctrine  or  proposition  commands 
our  hearty  assent,  exerts  an  influence  upon  us  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  importance  in  the  system  or  theory  to  which  it 
belongs ;  and  if  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  angels  are 
as  far  superior  to  us  ih  the  dignity  of  their  intellectual  nature, 
as  they  are  in  the  strength  which  is  ascribed  to  them,  and 
withal  so  intensely  interested  in  the  salvation  of  the  world  as 
the  scriptures  testify  of  them,  we  see  not  but  there  is  a  contin- 
ual temptation  before  us,  to  divide,  (however  unconsciously,) 
our  homage  between  them,  and  Him  to  whom  it  is  alone  due, 
To  believe  that  angels  are  "mighty;"  that  "they  excel  in 
strength ;"  that  they  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  that  they 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world,  is  only  to  believe  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Bible ; 
but  to  believe  that  they  are  superior  in  their  intellectual  na- 
ture, or  that  they  form  a  higher  order  in  the  scale  of  beings 
otherwise  than  an  order  of  condition,  is  to  believe  a  doctrine 
which  we  do  not  believe  is  taught  in  the  Bible. 

There  are  strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory  which 
supposes  angels  to  have  existed  millions  of  years  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  our  world.  When  the  science  of  numbers,  so 
far  as  comprehensible  by  man  in  his  present  restrained  condi- 
tion, has  tfied  its  strength  in  the  enumeration  of  imaginable 
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periods  before  the  creation  of  the  solar  system,  we  can  readily 
sappose  there  were  angels  at  the  remotest  point,  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  the  Most  High ;  but  all  this  affords  no  proof 
that  they  possess  an  intellectual  nature,  or  moral  capabilities, 
superior  to  those  with  which  man  is  endowed.  When  hu- 
man nature,  fallen  and  degraded  as  it  is,  shall  have  been  fully 
recovered  from  its  degradation,  and  restored  to  the  likeness  of 
its  adorable  Redeemer,  we  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible 
going  to  show  that  any  creature  in  existence,  angel  or  arch- 
angel, whether  found  in  "  principalities,"  or  ^'  powers,"  will 
exhibit  a  loftier,  a  more  illustrious,  or  a  more  dignified  nature 
than  this  self-same  creature,  man.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Man  was  created  in  the  "  image  of  God."  Christian  wri- 
ters say  that  this  means  His  natural  image,  as  well  as  His 
moral  image.  Whether  they  understand  themselves  when 
they  speak  of  the  natural  image  of  God,  we  know  not  ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  man  was  formed  with 
iotellectuai  faculties;  constituted  an  intelligent  being,  capable 
of  understanding,  reasoning  and  judging,  according  to  the  na- 
ture, character,  relations  and  fitness  of  things,  as  they  had  * 
been  determined  by  the  Most  High  ;  besides,  intellectuality^ 
(to  use  an  obsolete  phrase,  but  one  that  expresses  our  idea,) 
is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  being  ;  a  capable  subject  of 
moral  government.  Now  in  this  respect,  what  more  could  be 
said  of  angel  or  archangel  ?  According  to  the  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  incarnation,  even  the  adorable  Word,  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  tabernacled  in  a  human  body, 
and  therefore  no  argument  in  favor  of  man's  inferiority  to  an- 
gels, can  be  drawn  from  his  connection  with  flesh  and  blood. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  man  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
redeeming  scheme,  although  he  is  not  the  only  being  that  has 
been  guilty  of  defection  from  God.  We  have  heard  it  said, 
that  fallen  angels,  being  purely  spiritual,  and  not  having  in 
their  nature,  blood  which  could  be  shed  for  sin,  therefore,  Goi? 
could  not  redeem  angels ;  but  this  method  of  accounting  for 
the  non-redemption  of  fallen  angels,  is  exceedingly  uusatis- 
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factory,  aud  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  relative  dig-r 
nity  of  human  and  angelic  natures ;  and  while  we  claim  not 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  to  show  that  man,  in  respect  to 
dignity  of  nature,  is  superior  to  angels,  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  non-redemption  of  fallen  angels  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
want  of  ability  in  infinite  wisdom,  to  devise  a  plan  for  their 
recovery,  or  to  any  want  of  power  to  accomplish  that  object, 
bad  it  been  conformable  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Him 
who  cannot  err.  To  assume  the  superiority  of  the  angelic 
nature  to  that  of  meh,  aud  then  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  remedial  measures  in  relation  to  the  former,  by  supposing 
some  want  of  ability  in  God  to  employ  measures  suited  to 
the  end,  is  to  limit  His  wisdom,  and  restrain  His  power.  Let 
the  reason  for  the  non-redemption  of  fallen  angels  remain 
among  the  things  not  revealed^  but  let  not  the  Divine  glory 
be  tarnished  by  an  assumption  which  has  no  foundation  in 
the  Bible,  and  one  which  is  suggested  by  a  theory  equally 
destitute  of  any  direct  support  in  that  unerring  source  of  all 
our  knowledge.  That  God  had  an  infinite  reason  for  leaving 
rebel  angels  beyond  the  range  of  the  redeeming  plan,  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  scan  his  hidden 
counsels  or  to  assign  reasons  for  His  conduct,  which  would 
tarnish  the  glory  of  His  character  and  contradict  the  whole 
tenor  of  His  revelation  to  man ;  a  revelation  that  admits  of 
no  impossibility  with  God,  but  that  which  would  involve 
some  defect  in  His  wisdom  or  His  power,  or  some  depart* 
ure  from  His  essential  righteousness  and  unchanging  benevo- 
lence. 

That  the  object  contemplated  in  the  redemption  of  man  is 
worthy  of  God  himself,  will  not  admit  of  doubt ;  and  al- 
though that  remedial  measure  may  furnish  no  proof  that  hu- 
man nature  is  the  highest  grade  of  created  intellectual  being, 
it  goes  far  to  prove  that  thai  nature  has  no  superior  in  in- 
trinsic value.  Man  is  intellectual,  moral,  and  capable  of  the 
•njoyment  of  the  Supreme  Good  in  endless  frnition.  A  re- 
deemed soul  has  "  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ; "  will  be  like  its  Lord ;  enter  into  the  joy 
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of  its  Lord  ;  sit  down  with  Christ  on  his  throne  ;  a  child,  an 
heir  of  God,  who  is  his  everlasting  portion :  considerations 
which  go  far  to  prove,  that  whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
degradation  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  inferior,  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  to  any  order  of  which  the  Bible 
gives  us  any  information.  We  know  not  what  has  been  dons 
in  reference  to  other  beings  and  other  orders  of  being,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
where  we  know  nothing,  or  by  a  "  voluntary  humility,"  to 
degrade  ourselves  in  our  own  estimation. 

The  vast  array  of  costly  means,  and  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion  of  the  universe  to  the  redeeming  scheme,  especially,  to 
the  tragic  scenes  of  Calvary  and  the  events  which  almost 
immediately  followed,  stamp  the  impress  of  Heaven's  own 
seal  upon  the  value,  dignity,  and  nobility  of  human  nature. 
Infinite  wisdom  cannot  err  in- its  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
of  things,  or  in  its  judgment  concerning  the  grade  of  intel- 
lectual beings.  But  we  find  the  gift  of  •*  God's  dear  Son," 
not  deemed  too  much  for  the  recovery  of  human  nature  from 
the  snare  of  the  devil.  No  reason  could  ever  be  conceived  of 
in  the  legislation  of  created  intelligences,  or  in  their  civil  juris- 
prudence, that  would  justify  the  infliction  of  punishment  on 
an  innocent  third  person^  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  guilty ; 
but  we  see,  in  the  light  which  Revelation  sheds  upon  our  vis- 
ion, that  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Great  God,  all  acqui- 
esced and  harmonized  in  the  astounding  operations  of  His 
love,  which  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  the  world. 
But  God  never  acts  without  a  reason,  or  without  a  reason 
worthy  of  Himself,  and  one  that  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  an  intelligent  universe;  and  although  they  may  gaze 
and  adore  and  wonder  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  re- 
sources which  was  made  in  the  gift  of  Christ  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  yet  they  mast  have  an  abiding  conviction 
that  the  object  was  worthy  of  the  means  employed  to  accom- 
plish it^  In  other  words,  that  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
dignity  of  human  nature  were  such  as  to  justify  the  outlay^ 
and  direct  the  attention  of  all  creation  to  the  special  object  of 
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sach  amazing  love.  Wealth  and  prodigality  might  expend 
immense  sums  for  the  rescue  of  a  pet  monkey,  from  a  peril- 
ous situation,  but  the  judgment  of  wisdom  would  condemn 
the  expenditure,  because  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
outlay  and  the  object  to  be  gained  by  it.  Such  dispropor- 
tions are  common  in  the  operations  of  men,  but  never,  in  the 
unerring  economy  of  Go(f;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  created  being  so  intrinsically  valuable  in  its  nature  as  to 
require  or  justify  more  for  its  redemption  than  has  been  done 
for  the  redemption  of  man.  It  may  be  said,  this  is  common- 
place. Be  it  common-place,  if  the  reader  please ;  it  stamps 
the  broad  seal  of  Heaven  upon  the  illustrious  dignity  of  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  removes  him  beyond  the 
just  suspicion  of  inferiority  in  nature,  to  any  created  being, 
whether  in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath. 

There  are  other  and  collateral  reasons  for  the  sentiment 
which  constitutes  the  leading  feature  in  the  doctrines  of  this 
article.  Some  of  these  have  been  glanced  ai,  as  corroborative 
of  the  positions  we  have  taken,  but  we  wish  to  invite  special 
attention  to  them;  and,  (1.)  the  glorious  destination  for 
which  man  was  designed  in  his  creation.  Thought  labors, 
imagination  ranges,  and  reason  stands  confounded  before  the 
effulgence  of  that  glory  with  which  the  redeemed  shall  be 
crowned,  when  they  "shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father;"  when  they  shall  sit  with  Christ 
"on  his  throne,"  **  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named.'  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  also  in  thai  which  is  to  come ; "  and  where 
"the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light"  of  the  city. 
Now,  taking  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion for  our  guide,  there  can  be  no  higher,  no  more  exalted, 
or  transcendently  glorious  state  or  position,  assigned  to  any 
creature,  than  that  which  is  designed  for  man,  by  his  Creator, 
who  knows  better  than  all  others,  the  vastness  of  his  powers 
and  the  capaciousness  of  his  nature,  when  freed  from*the  re- 
straints which  now  hold  it  in  "durance  vile."  (2.)  In  con- 
formity with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  whole  intelligent 
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creation,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  more  or  less  engaged 
cither  in  promoting  or  retarding  this  wondrous  destiny  de^ 
signed  for  man.     Soon  after  the  flood,  the  ministry  of  angels 
was  employed  among  men,  and  on  every  occasion  they  are 
represented  as  performing  their  mission  with  an  interest  not 
leas  intense  than  that  which  men  should  have  fell  for  them- 
selves.    This  ministry  was  kept  up  through   the  patriarchal 
and  prophetic  dispensations ;  by  it  the  advent  of  the  Saviour 
was  announced ;  angels  watched   the  progress  of  the  rising 
Church  ;  and  at  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  first  epistle,  they 
"desired   to  look  into"    and   comprehend   the  mystery  of 
"  the  grace  to  sinners  showed."     There  is  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture or  reason,  to  justify  a  doubt  that  angels  will  continue 
their  ministrations  in  the  church  militant  till  the  last  return- 
ing son  or  daughter  of  Adam  shall  have  finished  the  warfare 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
deemed in  heaven. 

"  Aogels  our  serraots  are, 
Aad  keep  in  all  our  ways ; 
Aod  iD  their  hands  they  bear 
The  sacred  sons  of  grace." 

(3.)  It  would  be  but  a  dictate  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  af- 
ter the  economy  of  redemption  was  ordained,  and  ambassa- 
dors were  to  be  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  rebellious 
sinners,  those  selected  for  such  an  honorable  and  responsible 
office  would  be  taken  from  an  order  of  beings,  the  dignity  of 
whose  nature  would  accord  with  the  lofty  principles  of  the 
message  to  be  proclaimed.  But  among  all  the  intelligent  na- 
tures  in  the  range  of  created  being,  none  were  deemed  so  ap- 
propriate to  this  delicate  work  as  that  of  man  himself.  No 
greater  mission  was  ever  ordained  ;  no  more  glorious  message 
was  ever  borne  ;  nor,  among  created  beings,  was  ever  nobler 
nature  employed,  than  that  by  which  the  "gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  "  is  proclaimed  to  men. 

To  the  views  we  have  taken,  it  may  be  objected,  1st,  that 
they  are  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  and  2nd,  that  they  are 
flattering^and  tend  to  foster  pride,  the  *' besetting  sin''  of  our 
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nature.  To  the  first,  we  reply ;  the  contrary  is  not  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  they  furnish  many  arginuents  in  favor  of 
the  views  given  above.  To  the  second,  the  experience  of 
mankind  shows  that  when  any  one  fixes  a  low  estimate  upon 
himself,  with  reference  either  to  his  intellectual  or  moral  na- 
ture, it  is  injurious,  if  not  fatal  to  his  success;  in  the  one 
case,  in  his  itivestigations;  and  in  the  other,  in  his  religious 
progress.  Self-abandonment  to  a  low  position,  either  in  the 
Sjpciety  of  our  fellow  men,  or  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and 
moral  being,  is  an  incubus  that  will  enervate  the  faculties, 
prey  upon  the  spirits,  and  disarm  the  energies  of  the  soul, 
both  natural  and  moral,  more  than  any  other  operation  of  the 
mind  to  which  it  can  be  subjected.  Flatter  human  nature 
and  foster  pride !  We  deny  it.  It  is  ignorance  of  our  illus- 
trious origin,  the  nobility  of  our  nature,  and  our  glorious  des- 
tiny, that  disarms  us  of  our  courage  and  leaves  us  grovelling 
in  pursuits  and  practices,  debasing  to  our  nature  and  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  our  position.  Perstiade  a  man  that  he 
has  no  soul  and  he  will  live  as  if  he  had  none.  Impress  him 
with  the  idea  that  he  fills  a  low  grade  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  intellectual  being,  and  if  he  look  up  at  all,  he  is  apt  to  li- 
mit his  vision  by  some  creature,  real  or  imaginary,  less  than 
God.  On  this  principle,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  de- 
gradation of  the  masses  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  kneel  before  a  wafer  god  and  pay 
homage  to  canonized  saints.  But  we  will  not  pursue  this  sub- 
ject. It  finds  a  thousand  illustrations  in  the  every-day  walks 
of  life,  and  the  views  here  suggested,  a  thousand  corrobora- 
tive facts  in  the  experience  of  observing  minds. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  th(?  destiny  of  man,  which  we 
will  present  to  the  reader  before  we  close  this  article.  There 
are  extremes  of  happiness  and  misery ;  and  though  we  may 
slight  the  one  and  despise  the  other,  the  fact  of  their  existence 
will  hardly  be  denied.  These  extremes  are  realized  by  intel- 
ligent beings,  and  the  height  of  the  one,  or  the  depth  of  the 
other,  is  ftiirly  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  our  present 
Umited  vision.     But  what  class  or  classes  of  beings  shall  real- 
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ize  these  extremes  ?  *  Angels  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  or 
tLy  like  lightning  at  his  command  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  ma« 
nifestation  of  the  Divine  glory  which  they  never  knew;  "the 
glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Yet  re- 
deemed man  attains  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that,  in  this  peculiarity,  a  premium  is  given  to 
sin ;  but  such  is  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  our  nature,  that 
its  fall  is  turned  into  an  occa&ion  for  the  exhibition  of  this  pe- 
culiarity in  his  behalf;  therefore,  no  created  being  will  ever 
reach  a  loftier  height  in  happiness  and  glory  than  that  pre* 
pared  for  man,  "obedient  to  the  faith."  "Devils  fear  and 
tremble,"  and  are  "  reserved  in  chains  to  the  judgment  of  the 
gr^t  day."  They  are,  therefore,  in  a  slate  of  hopeless  degra- 
dation and  unutterable  ruin;  but  the  keenest  pang  of  misery 
which  can  ever  pierce  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  and  sentient 
being,  is  reserved  far  him  who  turns  away  his  eyes  and  ears 
from  an  offered  Saviour.  In  this  inquiry  into  a  subject  of 
such  sublime  and  awful  import,  we  tread  the  ground  with  re- 
verence and  sacred  awe ;  nor  would  we,  with  unhallowed 
thought  or  presumptuous  gaze,  intrude  into  those  things  which 
have  not  been  seen ;  but  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  lead- 
ing postulate  of  this  article;  that  man  is  not  inferior,  in  na- 
ture, to  angelic  beings,  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  principles, 
facts,  and  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

Love ;  innate,  unchanging,  and  eternal  love,  prompted  the 
creation  of  man,' for  the  diffusion  of  its  own  cheering  and 
blissful  nature  ;  prompted  the  creation  of  our  world  as  the  tem- 
porary abode  of  probationers  under  law;  and  when  man  had 
fallen,  prompted  a  remedial  measure  which  astonished  the 
universe  and  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  whole  intelli- 
gent creation.  Is  it  wild,  is  it  visionary,  is  it  contrary  to  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  man's  nature  and  responsibilities,  to  sup- 
pose, that  repenting,  believing,  redeemed  man,  will  share  the 
richest  inheritance  Heaven  has  in  store?  Or,  that  rebellious, 
intractable,  and  incorrigible  sinners,  who  "  laugh  at  offered 
grace,"  reject  the  Saviour,  and  trample  on  his  precious  blood, 
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will,  with  an  unmeasured  capacity  of   endurance,  realize    at 
deeper  degradation,  traverse  a  gloomier  region,  and   feel    a 
keener  pang  of  sorrow,  than  any  other  being  ever  formed  ? 
Rather,  do  not  such  conchisions  legitimately  result  from   the 
truths  revealed  concerning  the  mixed  administration  of  threat 
and   promise,  judgment  and   mercy,  terror   and   love,  under 
which  we  are  placed  ? 

We  will  close  this  article  with  the  following  theses;    (1.) 
man  occupies  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  inferior  to  none 
other  in  the  intelligent  universe.     (2.)     By  his  fall,  he   is 
debased,   degraded ;   a   melancholy   picture    of  grandeur    ia 
ruins.     (3.)     A  peculiar  and  astounding  exhibition  of  Divine 
Love   is   made  in  his  behalf,  by   the   gift   of  "God's   dear 
Son,"    for  his   redemption.      (4.)     By    the    "obedience   of 
faith,"  he  may  regain  his  lost  position,  and  realize  a  peculiar 
felicity  and  glory;  shining  upon  him  in  a  phase  of  it,  and 
through  a  medium  peculiarly  prepared  for  him.     (5.)  By  un- 
belief and  disobedience,  he  plunges  himself  into  the  deepest 
ruin,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  sorest  pang  of  misery  known 
to  intellectual  and  sentient  beings.     (6.)  The  race  of  Adam 
will  furnish  ad  exhibition  of  the  loftiest  heights  of  glory  at- 
tainable by  created  natures,  and  the  deepest  and  most  unalle- 
viated  misery  which  it  is  possible  for  sensitive  beings  to  en- 
dure.    (7.)     The  history  of  man,  and  his  final  destiny,  will 
be  an  instructive  moral  lesson  to  an  unmeasured  universe  of 
moral  beings  forever  and  ever. 
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ART.  I?. 

/ 

PROTESTANTISM  AND  CATHOLICISM. 


By  W.  S.  Gratsoh,  Missifsippl. 


Whoever  undertakes  to  inquire  into  the  leading  distinction 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholocism,  will  find  it  to  be  the 
right  of  protest,  upon  the  part  of  unauthorized  persons,  against 
the  errors  of  the  fallible  officers  of  the  Christian  church. 
Whenever  the  regular  officers  of  the  Christian  church  modify 
or  alter  its  constitutional  framework,  or  its  creed  of  doctrines, 
by  regular  church  action,  such  alteration,  or  modification,  is 
not  Protestantism.  If  the  regular  officers  of  the  Roman 
church,  in  the  year  1517,  for  instance,  at  which  time  Luther 
flourished,  and  wrote  his  celebrated  ninety-five  propositions 
against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  had,  by  formal  action  or  con- 
stitutional procedure,  modified  the  organic  law  of  that  church 
and  her  teachings,  and  had  even  adopted  the  structure  and 
the  teachings  of  the  present  Anglican  church,  suph  regular 
action  would  have  been  no  protest.  The  first  true  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  protest^  now  under  considerar 
tion,  occurred  in  the  16th  century  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  whose  fame,  in  all  probability,  will  be  coeval  with  time. 
It  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  Romish  bishops  who  or- 
ganized the  present  Anglican  church,  and  by  John  Calvin,  the 
second  great  reformer  of  the  16th  century,  and  by  John  Wes- 
ley, the  most  distinguished  of  them  all. 

The  authority  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  of  Christ,  are  two  difierent  and  distinct  au- 
thorities. The  failure  to  observe  the  great  and  momentous 
distinction  between  them,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  many 
frightful  heresies.  The  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Christian 
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church  is  a  fallible  authority,  whereas  that  of  the  Scriptures 
is  infallible.  Whenever  we  come  to  inquire  into  Protestant- 
ism, or  into  the  right  of  protest,  in  connection  with  the  great 
doctrine  upon  which  Protestantism  reposes  ;,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  test  and  standard  of  the  propriety  of  all  hu- 
man conduct,  there  at  once  arises  to  our  view,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  the  difference  between  the  right  of  protest  and  the 
proper  exercise  of  that  right,  [t  is  plainly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  even  if  unauthorized  persons  have  a  right  of  pro- 
test against  the  errors  of  the  officers  of  the  Christian  church, 
their  action  can  never  be  right,  unless  sustained  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Scriptures,  the  infallible  test  and  standard  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong.  Because  we  suppose  that  unauthorized  per- 
sons have  a  right  of  protest  against  the  errors  of  the  regular 
officers  of  the  Christian  church,  we  are  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  dangerous  doctrine,  that  these  unauthorized  persons  have 
any  right  of  protest  against  church  officers  when  church  on- 
cers are  not  in  error. 

Protestantism  means,  that  unauthorized  persons  have  a  right 
to  obey  the  Scriptures,  when  the  Christian  ministry  refuse  to 
obey  them.  Hence  it  follows,  since  the  Scriptures  are  the 
infallible  test  and  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  that,  even  if 
unauthorized  persons  have  a  right  of  protest  in  those  par- 
ticular cases,  and  those  particular  cases  alone,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  Christian  church  are  in  error,  these  un- 
authorized persons  have  no  right  in  their  action  of  pro- 
test to  depart  from  the  laws  of  the  Scriptures.  We  illus- 
trate these  principles  in  this  way  :  Although  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  Romish  bishops  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  (even  after  excommunication,  by  which  sentence 
ttiey  ceased  to  be  church  officers,)  had  the  right  of  protest  as 
against  the  errors  of  the  remaining  or  unseceding  regular  offi- 
cers of  the  Catholic  church,  they  had  no  right  to  protest  ex- 
cept by  such  organized  action  of  protest  as  had  the  warrant 
and  sanction  of  the  Scriptures.  They  had  no  right  to  organ- 
ize a  wrong  or  an  unscriptural  church.  If  those  excommuni- 
cated bishops  who,  anterior  to  deposition  from  office,   had 
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been  regular  church  oflfeers,  but  afterwards  unauthorized  per- 
sons,  had  a  right  of  protest,  aud  had,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  organized  the  Anglican  church  after  the  model  of  the 
Mormon  society,  teaching  the  Mormon  doctrines,  such  action 
upon  their  part,  inrould  have  been  wrong,  because  it  would 
not  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence  we  say, 
if  the.  Anglican  church  is  an  unscriptural  church  in  any  par- 
ticular, these  reforming  members  of  the  Catholic  church  by 
•which  she  was  organized  had  no  right  so  to  organize  her,  and 
their  action  in  such  respects  was  unauthorized.  They  had 
no  authority  for  such  unscriptural  conduct.  Hence  we  infer, 
that  in  the  eyent,  (by  no  means  improbable,  since  all  men  are 
liable  to  err,)  that  these  excommunicated  persons,  (who  had 
been  once  officers  of  an  existing  church,  but  who  were  officers 
no  longer,)  had  a  right  to  organize  the  new  church  called  the  An- 
glican church,  and  had,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  organized 
her  in  any  respect,  either  with  regard  to  the  organic  laws  which 
constitute  her  framework,  or  in  regard  to  the  principles  which 
constitute  her  gospel  teachings,  in  opposition  to,  or  at  vari- 
ance with,  the  laws  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  laws  of 
the  Gospel  as  they  are  written  in  the  infallible  ScriptureSy 
there  would  at  once  accrue  to  all  other  persons  the  right  to 
protest  against  their  disregard  of  the  Scripture.  This  is  the 
right  that  John /Wesley  exercised.  He  corrected,  in  the 
Methodist  church  by  his  protestant  action,  the  errors  that  had 
been  committed  by  the  excommunicated  persons  of  the  An- 
glican church  by  whom  she  had  been  organized  unscriptu* 
rally.  They  should  have  conformed  to  the  infallible  test  and 
standard. 

A  protest  conveys  two  ideas— I.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
mere  verbal  protest — and  2.  it  conveys  the  idea  of  action  u»- 
der  that  protest.  We  do  not  imagine  that  any  man  will  conr 
tend  that  a  private  person  has  any  right  to  a  verbal  protestj 
even  against  the  Christian  church,  or  against  the  officers  of 
the  Christian  church,  when  he  is  in  the  wrong  and  the  minis- 
try or  the  church  is  in  the  right.  A  right  to  protest  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  Protestant  party  is  right.     What  makes  hio) 
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right  ?  Why  the  Scriptures  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  iUustrate 
this  important  principle  by  a  supposed  case.  We  will  suppose 
what  has  actually  occurred  in  the  Christian  church.  We  will 
suppose  that  Thomas  Cranmer;  an  officer  of  the  Anglican 
church,  and  who  had  much  influence  upon  her  organization, 
is  presiding  over  the  martyrdom,  by  burning,  of  Joan  Bocher, 
for  supposed  errors  of  religious  opinion,  and  directs  A,  B,  and 
O.  to  kindle  the  fires  that  are  to  consume  her  body.  We  will 
suppose  that  A,  B,  and  C.  protest.  What  kind  of  protest  have 
they  a  right  to  make  against  the  authority  of  this  Christian 
church  officer  ?  Most  persons  will  allow  that  they  would  hav^ 
a  right  to  a  practical  protest ;  that  is  to  say ;  that  if  they  were 
to  carry  their  verbal  protest  into  action,  their  conduct  could  be 
defended  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  But 
then  there  is  a  large  class  of  very  intelligent  writers  who 
would  maintain  that  private  or  unauthorized  persons  have  a 
right  verbally  to  protest  against  the  errors  of  the  officers  of 
the  Christian  church,  but  that  they  have  no  right,  under  the 
laws  of  Christ,  to  carry  that  verbal  protest  into  practical  opera- 
tion. The  case  given  is  a  case  in  point.  The  right  to  burn 
persons  for  defective  religious  knowledge,  was,  at  that  day, 
the  teaching  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  church,  called  the 
Anglican  church.  Now  the  question  at  issue  is,  have  unau- 
thorized persons  the  light,  practically,  to  protest  against  the 
authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Christian  church  in  such  doc- 
trines taught  by  them  as  have  not  the  warrant  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  the  fact  were  not  before  our  eyes,  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noontide,  we  should  have  supposed  that  no  fair  minded 
philosopher,  much  less  a  Christian,  would  deny  the  right  of 
action  in  conformity  with  right  or  Scriptural  principles. 

We  have  no  difficulty  with  this  subject  so  far  as  respects 
the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures.  Our  only  difficulty  is  in  respect 
to  the  laws  that  should  constitute  the  framework  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Pew  men  are  now  to  be  found,  even  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  who  would  fail  to  say  that  private  persons  have 
a  right  of  practical  resistance  against  the  authority  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  church,  should  the  church  inculcate  the  erroneous 
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doctrine  of  the  Itwfuloess  of  highway  robbei:y  or  the  inno- 
cence of  private  theft.  AH  that  we  wish  to  establish  in  this 
argument,  is  the  abstract  right  of  private  practical  resistance 
in  instances  of  departures  from  the  written  divine  law  upon 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Christian  church.  Let  us  once 
establish  this  principle  and  then  we  get  rid  of  the  transmitted 
authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Christian  church  as  divine. 

We  admit  an  authority  to  exist  in  the  officers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  admit  that  this  authority  is  also  divine  in  a 
certain  contingency.  For  example,  we  admit  ministerial 
authority. to  be  divine  when  it  rightfully  enforces  a  Scrip- 
tural, or  a  Divine  law.  Its  authority,  in  such  a  case,  is  di- 
vine, not  because  of  any  authority  personal  to  the  minister, 
that  is  divine,  but  divine  because  Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  of 
the  law  or  of  the  authority  which  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 
We  do  not  sanction  any  right  of  resistance  to  a  divine  autho- 
rity. Whenever,  therefore,  you  admit  that  private  or  unau- 
thorized persons  have  a  right  of  prcictical  resistance  against 
wrongful  encroachments  of  ministerial  authority,  you  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  Protestantism  for  which  we  are  now  con- 
tending. We  do  not  even  wish  our  reader  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  officers  of  the  Christian  church  during  the  16th 
century  were  in  the  wrong  when  they  vended  indulgences 
under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  Christian  church. 
That  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  our  argument.  The  precise 
point  that  we  wish  to  raise  and  discuss,  is,  as  to  the  right  of 
private  or  unauthorized  practical  resistance,  where  it  is  admit- 
ted that  church  officers  are  in  the  wrong  and  private  members 
in  the  right.  If  you  allow  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, as  for  church  officers  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  private 
persons  to  be  in  the  right,  in  any  contest  with  respect  to 
Scriptural  laws,  either  organic  or  doctrinal,  then  we  desire  to 
convince  you,  in  this  argument,  that  those  private  persons 
have  a  right  practically  to  disregard  the  authority  of  those 
erring  church  officers  in  respect  to  their  errors. 

We  desire  nothing  more  to  make  a  man  a  Protestant  than 
the  admmion  of  this  principle.    It  is  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of 
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the  apostolical  succession,  as  we  shall  show.  What  gdod  would 
ft  do  the  members  of  the  Methodist  church  to  prove  that  the 
Church  of  England,  at  the  day  of  John  Wesley,  was  an  ua- 
scriptural  church  in  organic  law  or  in  moral  teaching,  if  the 
other  qaestion  were  left  unsettled  ?  *  Before  we  proceed  to  in- 
quire which  of  these  two  opposing  parties  were  wrong,  and 
which  right,  it  is  evidently  a  preliminary  necessity  of  the  first 
importance,  to  determine  the  other  question,  authoritatively; 
whether  Mr.  Wesley  had  a  right,  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
was  without  ministerial  authority  to  organize  a  distinct  church 
from  the  one  that  gave  him  his  ministerial  authority,  ahd  to 
disregard  the  authority  of  this  church's  ministry,  in  the  event 
that  he  was  right  and  the  ministry  wrong. 

If  it  were  only  necessary  to  prove  that  ministerial  autho- 
rity were,  in  any  given  instance,  in  the  wrong,  in  t)rder  to 
justify  private  practical  resistance,  we  would  not  have  one 
word  to  say  farther  in  this  argument.  The  task  would  be 
easy.  If  you  allow  Luther's  right  of  practical  protest  in  the 
event  that  we  can  prove  that  the  Romish  church  was  in  error, 
the  final  chapter  of  our  argument  is  forever  closed.  For  no 
man  can  make  this  general  admission  without  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  or  Romanism,  and  be* 
coming  a  Protestant.  When  we  come  to  inquire  v/hether  the 
Catholic  church,  during  the  16th  century,  was  in  error,  or  to 
inquire  whether  the  Anglican  church  was  in  error,  in  those 
points  of  conflict  between  it  and  John  Wesley,  we  are  thrown 
at  once  upon  a  particular  line  of  inquiry.  The  inquiry  leads 
ns  at  once  to  the  Scriptures. 

Do  you  allow  that  this  question  can  be  determined  by  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  then  yon  are  fully  committed  to 
the  other  doctrine,  equally  fatal  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
officers  of  the  Christian  church,  that  these  Scriptures  are  the 
test  and  standard  of  the  Christian  church.  There  cannot  lo* 
gically  or  rationally  be  two  tests  and  standards  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  of  distinct  and  different  character.  If  you  say 
ministerial  authority  is  the  test  and  standard  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  to  whether  it  be  a  true  church  or  not,  you  asauoM 
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that  the  Scriptures  of  Jeans  Christ  are  not  the  test  and  stan- 
dard;  and  vice  versa.  Certainly  if  A  has  a  right  of  protest 
against  the  officers  of  the  church,  then  A,  to  be  right  or  to 
have  right,  must  have  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  sus- 
tain him,  and  in  that  case  the  officers  of  the  church  cannot 
possibly  have  any  divine  authority  to  sustain  them,  unless 
there  be  another  divine  authority  directly  in  op^sition  to  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  as  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  this  world,  it  is  customary  to  call  ihe  Scriptures  the  voice 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  written  voice  says  one  thing  and  the 
ministers  of  the  church  say  another,  and  a  very  ditferent 
thing,  and  yet  say  that  they  speak  with  divine  authority 
coming  from  Christ,  they  make  Christ  the  author  of  a  contra- 
diction. 

Every  action  taken  or  performed  by  a  human  being  that 
goes  to  the  making,  or  contributes  to  the  organization  of  a 
Christian  church  is  human  action.  Since  the  death  of  the 
first  infallible  officers  of  the  Christian  church,  all  the  subse- 
quent officers  have  been  fallible  men.  If  this  be  a  true  proi>- 
osition,  and  it  also  be  true  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  infallible 
voice  of  a  Divine  personage,  and  all  the  actions  that  go  to- 
wards the  organization  of  Christian  people  into  a  Christian 
church,  be  fallible,  human  conduct,  then  we  very  seriously 
inquire,  how  can  that  fallible  conduct  have  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, or  the  divine  authority,  or  divine  ministerial  authority, 
if  it  be  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  infallible  written  law.  Thus 
are  we  brought  again  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  marked  and 
most  momentous  distinction  between  right  human  conduct, 
and  the  authority  of  the  persons  who  performed  this  right 
human  conduct.  We  illustrate  this  principle,  or  this  distinc- 
tion, in  this  way.  It  is  wrong  in  church  officers  to  disobey 
the  express  organic  law  of  the  Christian  church,  that  received 
them  into  its  bosom,  and  that  conferred  their  ministerial  office 
upon  them.  Now  suppose  the  Romish  church  was,  at  the 
day  when  the  Anglican  church  received  its  separate  existence 
at  the  hands  of  Protestant  Romish  bishops,  an  unscriptural 
organiaation,  teaching  unscriptural  doctrines,  and  these  Protes- 
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tant  bishops  had  organized  the  Anglicaa  church  scripturalljr 
and  separated  her  from  the  Roman  church,  such  human  con- 
duct would  furnish  an  example  of  right  human  conduct  by 
persons  who  violated  the  express  organic  law  of  the  church 
that  received  them  into  her  bosom  and  imparted  their  minis- 
terial authority  to  them.  Suppose  A  lives  in  a  community 
where  the  law  of  the  land  only  authorizes  a  certain  public 
officer,  called  an  executioner,  to  execute  the  penalty  of  death 
in  cases  of  violation  of  the  law.  Suppose  A  is  the  involun- 
tary spectator  of  the  attempt  of  a  murderer  to  take  the  life 
of  his  child,  and  as  the  only  possible  preventive  under  the 
circumstances,  A  inflicts  the  death  penalty  upon^the  assailant. 
Here  is  an  action  that  discovers  to  us  the  distinction  between 
a  right  action  and  the  authority  of  the  person  who  performed 
it. 

This  principle  is  especially  discoverable  in  instances  of  rev- 
olutions in  civil  governments.  Every  christian  is  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  submit  quietly  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. The  present  government  of  the  United  States  is  now 
the  civil  authority  to  which  by  scriptural  laws  every  Christian 
owes  submission  and  allegiance.  If  a  revolution  were  to  oo 
cur,  and  the  present  civil  government  were  to  be  displaced  by 
another  and  a  different  civil  government,  and  were  to  become 
the  constituted  authority,  every  Christian  would  then  be  dis- 
charged from  any  divine  obligation  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  displaced  government,  and  would  owe  submission  to 
the  constituted  revolutionary  government,  although  it  is  the 
product  of  wrong  human  conduct.  This  case  has  actually 
occurred  in  this  country  Now  in  1854  every  Christian  residing 
in  the  United  States  owes  submission  to  the  United  States 
government,  although  in  1700  the  constituted  authority  of 
this  country  was  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain.  The  Chris* 
tians  of  this  country  recognize  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  right  government,  although  it  was  brought  into 
practical  existence  by  the  revolting  subjects  of  the  monarchy 
of  Great  Britain. 

So  the  reader  will  observe,  that  a  right  thing  may  be  done 
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by   persons  who,  in  one  aspect  of  the  question  may  hare  vie* 
lated  the  authority  of  a  Scriptural  law,  as  was  plainly  the  case 
with  the  revolting  subjects  of  the  monarchy  of  Great  BritaiUi 
"Who  refused  to  submit  to  the  constituted  authority  of  that 
monarchy  as  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.     The.  reader  will  ob* 
serve  the  design  and  scope  of  this  reasoning.     Even  if  the 
Catholic  bishops  violated  the  law  of  the  Scriptures,  (which 
requires  submission  from  all  members  of  the  church  to  the 
organic  law  of  the  church,)  in  organizing  a  reformed  Protes- 
tant church,  (as  we  allow  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  An- 
glican church  to  be,)  in  opposition  to  the  organic  law  of  the 
Catholic  church,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  Angli- 
can church  is  not  a  true  Christian  church,  as  is  contended  by 
the  writers  of  the  Catholic  church.     And  we  say  it  does  not 
so  follow,  does  not  therefore  follow,  because  we  hold  that  a 
right  thing  may  be  done  by  persons  without  authority.     As  a 
general  rule,  no  persons  who  are  members  of  a  Christian 
church,  have  a  right  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  church, 
which   the  Catholic   bishops,   who  organized   the  Anglican 
church  did,  and  which  Luther  and  Wesley  did,  but  then  all  gene- 
ral rules  (but  one)  have  exceptions.     We  venture  to  assert,  that 
we  can  mention  three  score  and  ten  scriptural  laws  whose  vio- 
lations may  be  properly  justified  upon  the  ground  of  necessity ^ 
or  the  force  of  peculiar  circumstances.     We  propose  to  men- 
tion a  few,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  that  we  do  not 
speak  without  our  host.     It  is  unscriptural  to  kill,  yet  we  may 
rightfully  kill  upon  the  ground  of  necessity,  in  cases  of  self- 
defence.     It  is  unscriptural   to  gather  corn  on   the  Sabbath 
day,  yet  it  may  be  rightfully  gathered  in  stress  of  circumstan- 
ces.    It  is  unscriptural  to  eschew  matrimony,  yet  celibacy 
may  be  right  under  certain  circumstances.     It  is  unscriptural 
to  be  angry,  yet  the  force  of  circumstances  may  excuse  it. 
It  is  unscriptural  to  pray  standing  in  the  market  places  and 
corners  of  the  streets,  to  he  seen  of  men,  and  yet  circumstan- 
ces may  justify  it.     It  is  Scriptural  to  pay  government  taxes, 
and  yet  circumstances  may  justify  a  refusal.     It  is  unscriptu- 
ral to  be  intemperate,  and   yet  Circumstances  may  justify 
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dninkenness,  as  for  example,  when  a  sick  maa  is  made  drank 
by  his  physician  to  save  his  life.  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  this  probationary  life  than  for  man  to  be  hedged  in  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  between  two  opposite  commands,  where 
his  action  is  called  a  choice  of  evils.  A  good  man  may  be 
married  to  a  woman  of  vicious  character,  whose  association 
is  destructive  of  his  spiritual  health.  He  is  called  upon  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  either  to  abandon  his  religious  ef- 
forts or  to  abandon  his  matrimonial  ties.  St.  Paul  has  taken 
notice  of  this  distinction  in  his  writings.  ''As  much  as  lieth 
in  you  brethren,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 

From  this  reasoning  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  even  if 
those  who  hold  the  Methodist  church  to  be  a  true  and  a  valid 
Christian  church,  invested  with  the  undiminished  attributes 
that  scripturally  belong  to  the  church  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
were  to  admit  that  John  Wesley  in  the  ordination  of  Dr. 
Coke,  acted  without  any  ministerial  authority  at  all,  acted  in 
plain  and  unquestionable  opposition  to  plain  and  unquestiona* 
ble  scriptural  laws,  such  admission  would  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  other  question  of  the  validity  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  called  the  Methodist  church.  We  have  given  instances 
and  may  give  more  almost  without  number  in  which  force  of 
circumstances  may  justify  a. violation  of  a  Scriptural  com- 
mand. Even  if  Mr.  Wesley  did  violate  a  Scriptural  com- 
mand, it  does  not  therefore  follow  as  an  unavoidable  eonse^ 
quence  that  his  conduct  itself  in  this  very  violation,  ^cannot  be 
justified  by  the  force  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

Let  us  examine  these  positions  more  carefully.  Even  if 
Methodists  were  to  allow  every  position  urged  by  High  Church- 
men with  respect  to  John  Wesley,  personally,  viz:  that  Jesas 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures  had  declared  that  no  church  officer, 
below  a  bishop,  should  ordain  another  church  officer  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  and  that  Mr.  Wesley,  being  but  a  presbyter^ 
in  violation  of  this  Scriptural  command,  had  ordained  Dr. 
Coke  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Methodist  church,  it  would 
be  no  fair  or  logical  conclusion  for  these  High  Churchmen  to 
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draw,  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  perfectly  jnstified  even  in  this 
individual  conduct,  unless  they  were  able  also  to  show  that 
the  extraordinary  circumstauices  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  providence  of  God  did  not  fully  justify  him. 

But  will  any  High  Churchman  ever  undertake  to  make  this 
inquiry  ?  Never,  never.  And  why  ?  Because  it  would  be  a 
Tirtual  abandonment  of  succession.  Were  any  High  Church* 
man  to  agree  to  go  into  this  inquiry,  it  would  be  a  virtual  ad- 
mission, upon  his  part,  that  circumstances  might  justify  a  dis- 
regard of  the  apostolical  succession.  This  would  be  a  sur- 
render of  the  question.  Many  distinguished  writers  of  the 
Anglican  church  have  made  this  concession,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  by  friend  and  .foe  as  a  confession  of  de- 
feat. Among  these  conceders  stands  conspicuous  the  distin- 
gaished  Hooker. 

And  we  say  also,  yet  further^  that  even  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Wesley  violated  a  plain  scriptural  com- 
mand, under  circumstances  which  did  not  justify  him,  it 
would  not  even  therefore  inevitably  follow^  that  the  church 
of  Christ,  called  the  Methodist  church,  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  Mr.  Wesley's  unscriptural  and  unjustifiable  conduct| 
was  uo  true  and  valid  Christian  church,  unless  it  were  also 
shown  from  the  standard  by  which  a  true  or  false  Christian 
church  is  to  be  infallibly  tried,  that  she  was  a  false  church. 
And  this  would  have  to  be  done  by  comparing  her  organic 
laws  and  her  teachings  with  the  organic  laws  and  the  teach- 
ings which  Jesus  Christ  has  infallibly  written  for  the  govern- 
ment and  organization  o(  his  church.  But  will  any  High 
Churchman  dare  enter  upon  such  an  investigation  ?  Certain- 
ly be  dare  not.  If  he  were  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whe* 
ther  the  Methodist  church  were  a  true  or  a  false  Christian 
church,  by  comparing  her  organic  laws  and  her  doctrinal 
teaching  with  the  organic  laws  and  doctrinal  teachings  of 
Christ,  as  he  finds  them  iti  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  a  virtual 
surrender  of  a  divine,  personal,  ministerial  authority  ;  an  in- 
gredient, deemed  essential  to  the  very  validity  of  a  church  of 
Christ  in  hin  creed. 
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««  Udus  mriqae 
Error ;  sed  variis  illudit  partibus.'* — Hor. 

We  desire  the  reader  to  be  particularly  careful  to  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  that  should  attend  justifiable  TiblatioDS 
of  scriptural  laws.  If  Mr.  Wesley  violated  a  scriptural  com- 
mand in  ordaining  Dr.  Coke  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the 
Christian  church,  when  he  himself  was  but  a  presbyter,  sup- 
posing a  presbyter  to  have  regularly  no  such  scriptural  right, 
it  .would  not  have  been  proper  to  continue  this  unscriptunl 
procedure  in  the  Methodist  church  which  he  organized.  If 
the  Scripture  teaches  that  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  attaches  the  exclusive  duty  of  ordination,  then 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Methodist  church, 
should  have  adopted  this  regulation  as  the  permanent  law  of 
the  church.  Hence  the  reader  will  observe  that  we  do  not 
advocate  any  such  doctrine  as  a  regular,  or  as  a  permanent 
violation  of  Scripture.  We  only  claim  to  justify  it  as  a 
choice  of  evils  and  of  course  as  occasional  and  incidental, 

If  the  Catholic  oishops,  or  rather  if  the  quondam,  or  qwtsi 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  organized  the  Anglican 
church,  organized  her,  the  Anglican  church,  defectively,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Scripture,  either  in  matters  of 
organism,  or  of  teachings,  their  conduct  would  be  condemna- 
ble  even  if  they  had  possessed  all  the  ministerial  authority 
that  indisputably  belonged  to  Titus  and  Timothy,  the  fallible 
successors  of  the  Apostles.  Let  us  admit,  for  the  argument 
sake,  that  the  duty  of  ordination  attaches  regularly  to  the  of- 
fice of  bishop  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Then  upon  this  ad^ 
mission,  we  argue,  that  if  these  quasi  bishops  had  organized 
the  Anglican  church  upon  the  conglregational  form  of  church 
government,  by  assigning  the  same  duties  to  all  presbyterS| 
not  allowing  any  distinction  between  them,  such  conduct 
would  have  been  culpable,  because  upon  the  hypothesis,  it 
would  have  been  a  permanent  violation  of  the  Scriptures.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  his  attention  to  those  classes  of  cases  of 
which  we  have  given  a  few,  where  it  is  justifiable  to  violate 
a  scriptural  command,  he  will  readily  discover  that  it  would 
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be  unphilosophical  as  well  as  unscriptural  to  contend  that 
these  evasions  of  Scripture  could  be  defended  as  permanent 
regulations.  For  example,  although  we  contend  that  A,  B, 
&;  C  iiia7  destroy  human  life  in  opposition  to  Scripture  in 
cases  of  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  the  right  to  live,  which 
A,  B,  &  0.  received  from  God,  yet  we  do  not,  therefore,  by 
any  means,  contend  that  private  killing  as  a  permanent  per* 
mission,  or  as  a  general  rule,  is  justifiable.  We  hold  to  the 
precisely  opposite. 

Proceed  to  our  supposititious  instance  again,  that  the  Scrip- 
tore  declares  that  the  duty  of  ordination  attaches  to  the  office 
of  bishops  in  the  Christian  church.  Nowupon  this  admission 
we  argue,  that  although  according  to  our  theory  we  might  be 
able  to  justify  Mr.  Wesley  in  an  occasional  disregard  of  this 
law,  yet  we  confess  we  would  be  unable  to  defend  him  upon 
scriptural  grounds  had  he  incorporated  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  Methodist  church  a  provision  of  permanent  standing,  that 
in  this  church  presbyters  might  ordain.  It  is  proper  to  r^ 
mark,  that  although  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  those  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  Romish  church  who  organized  the  Anglican 
church  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
which  they  were  members,  as  being  an  example,  if  made  the 
permanent  law  of  the  church,  utterly  ruinous  to  the  peace  and 
destructive  of  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  yet  if 
they  can  show  that  this  was  but  an  occasional  act,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  justify  them,  if  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  justified  them.  But  we  would  be  utterly  unpre- 
pared to  defend  their  conduct,  had  they  incorporated  in  the 
cyanic  law  of  the  Anglican  church  a  permanent  provision 
that  church  officers  of  the  Christian  church  may  disregard 
her  authority,  frustrate  her  plans,  and  question  her  plain 
rights,  by  conduct  the  most  contumacious,  whenever  they 
saw  proper. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  yet  farther,  in  this  connection,  that 
dthough  we  may  believe  that  these  gentlemen  of  the  Romish 
communion,  who  set  the  example  of  acting  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  authority  of  the  chnrch,  of  which  they  were  offi* 
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cers,  upon  the  ground  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  were 
justified  by  these  circumstances,  in  proceeding  to  organ- 
ise the  Anglican  church,  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  Roman  church  had  departed  from 
it,  yet  we  are  certainly  forbidden  to  approve  of  the  scrip- 
tural  errors  and  misapprehensions  into  which  they  were  be- 
trayed; and  even  although  we  may  believe  that  they  in- 
tended, as  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  to  follow  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  business  of  church  protestation,  and  in 
some  respects  mistook  the  meaning,  or  misunderstood  the 
precise  import  of  those  words,  such  intentions  may  shield 
them  from  the  charge  of  wilful  transgression  of  God^s  holy 
law,  but  does  not  suffice  to  blot  out  the  fact  of  such  misun- 
derstandings and  scriptural  errors.  It  was  their  misfortune  if 
they  did  not  understand  the  Scriptures  more  perfectly,  or  less 
perfectly  than  men  of  a  later  date,  and  of  more  accurate  and 
more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  That  John 
Wesley  was  a  wiser  man  than  those  Romish  gentlemen,  may 
not  be  attributed  to  any  superior  discernment  upon  his  part, 
in  any  greater  degree  than  to  the  superior  advanftages  of  the 
age  and  time  in  which  he  fiourisiied.  The  error  into  which 
Cranmer  fell,  as  to  the  scriptural  right  of  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  church  to  burn  a  human  being  to  death  by  the  ago- 
nizing torture  of  a  slow  fire,  would  at  this  day,  out  of  all 
Catholic  countries,  dishonor  the  intelligence  of  the  Hottentots 
among  us.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  tlie?l  men,  who  could  so 
grossly  mistake  and  outrage  the  mild  and  loving  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ,  could  wander  yet  farther  with  respect  to  the  yet 
more  complex  written  law  of  church  organization  ? 

In  order  to  test  the  limit  and  extent  of  ministerial  author- 
ity in  the  Christian  church,  we  will  suppose  the  Catholic 
church,  during  the  year  1529,  was  a  scriptural  organization 
and  taught  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  as  it  is  found  written  in 
the  Scriptures.  Now  let  the  reader  bear  this  supposition  in 
his  mind  for  a  moment,  while  we  cursorily  mention  the  doc- 
trine against  which  we  are  contending.  The  adherents  of 
the  Anglican  church  contend,  that  this  church  is  a  triie  Cbri»- 
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tian  church,  not  because  her  organic  ]aws  and  pulpit  teach* 
kigs  are  conformed  to  the  Scriptures.  They  contend  that 
the  Anglican  church  is  a  true  Christian  church,  because  the 
bishops  by  whom  she  was  organized  had  episcopal  ordination; 
had  that  kind  of  ministerial  authority  regularly  transmitted^ 
uff-hich,  in  their  theory,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every 
organization  of  men  claiming  to  be  a  Christian  church,  and 
without  which  no  organization  can  be  a  Christian  church, 
whatever  may  be  its  organization.  They  admit  that  there 
are  two  distinct  elements  of  a  Christian  church,  proper  organ- 
izers and  proper  laws  of  organization  ;  but  then  they  do  not 
contend  that  the  latter  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
a  Christian  church.  They  do  not  and  cannot  contend  that 
proper  or  scriptural  laws  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  church,  because  that  would  destroy  the  validity  of 
the  Catholic  church,  from  whom  the  Anglican  church  derived 
her  validity.  They  are  compelled,  according  to  their  theory, 
to  uphold  the  validity  of  the  Catholic  church  at  the  period  of 
the  reformation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  admit  that  the 
Catholic  church  then  had  unscriptural  laws  of  organization 
and  taught  false  doctrines. 

Another  yet  more  cogent  reason  why  these  adherents  of 
the  Anglican  church  are  compelled  to  contend  that  scriptural 
laws  of  organization  are  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  church,  is,  that  if  they  were  so  to  contend,  these 
two  consequences  would  follow,  equally  fatal  to  the  necessity 
of  ministerial  authority  regularly  transmitted  :  1.  It  would 
make  the  Scriptures  the  test  and  standard  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  2.  It  would  destroy  the  validity  of  the  Catholic 
church  at  the  time  of  the  English  reformation,  from  whose 
officers  she  derived  her  validity.  Were  they  to  admit  that 
the  Scriptures  were  the  test  and  standard  of  the  Christian 
church,  then  that  church  would  be  surely  an  unscriptural  or 
false  church,  that  was  not  conformed  to  the  Scriptures,  by 
whomsoever  organized,  or  by  the  very  best  description  of 
ministerial  authority.  The  reader  will  observe  that  we  ask 
nothing  unusual,  or  nothing  which  these  Anglican  church* 
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Bien  cannot  retdily  allow,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  when 
we  ask  them  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  church,  at  the  day 
of  the  English  reformation,  was  a  true  and  valid  Christian 
church,  because  the  ministerial  authority  that  makes  the  An- 
glican church  a  true  and  valid  church  then  existed  in  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  ghurch,  who  afterwards  became  bish- 
ops of  the  Anglican  church. 

It  will  not  do  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  Cranmer  had 
any.  more,  or  any  greater  ministerial  authority  regularly  de- 
scended from  the  apostles,  after  he  became  a  bishop  in  the 
reformed  organization  of  the  Anglican  church,  than  he  pos- 
sessed while  an  officer  of  the  Romish  church.  And  what  is 
true  of  Cranmer  is  true  of  the  other  Catholic  officers  who  as- 
sisted Cranmer.  These  adherents  of  the  Anglican  church  do 
not  claim  that  the  reforming  Romish  bishops  were  infallible 
men ;  were  not  liable  to  error,  because  the  other  Romish 
bishops  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  the  necessity  or  pio- 
priety  of  a  new  Protestant  organization,  had  the  very  same 
ministerial  authority  that  was  possessed  by  Cranmer  and  bis 
revolutionists.  They  went  astray  in  the  opinion  of  these 
English  reformers  or  seceders. 

In  view  then  of  these  considerations,  we  will  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Catholic  church,  at  the 
date  of  the  English  Reformation,  was  a  true  scriptural  organi- 
sation ;  taught  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  purity, 
and  was  a  true  and  valid  Christian  church.  Now,  will  these 
lulherents  of  the  Anglican  church  have  the  hardihood  to  main- 
tain that  the  ministerial  authority  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
forming Anglican  bishops  was  a  sufficient  divine  authority  to 
justify  them  in  organizing  a  schism ;  in  organizing  a  false 
church  ^  false  both  in  organic  law  and  in  Gospel  teachings ; 
that  ministerial  authority  has  a  divine  authority  to  disregard 
the  plain  written  divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Who  will 
answer  ?  It  would  be  evident  to  the  commonest  comprehen- 
sion that  if  the  Catholic  church  were  a  Scriptural  church,  the 
Anglican  church  must  be  an  unscriptural  church.  This  line 
of  argument  places  these  adherents  of  the  Anglican  church  in 
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circomstancM  of  the  utmost  embanBasment.  If  they  proceed 
Co  argue  that  the  Catholic  church  was  a  falae  church,  becauae 
site  was  an  unscriptural  church  in  organic  law,  and  in  pulpit 
teachings,  and  that  therefore  these  reforming  seceders,  had  a 
right  to  organize  a  new  and  a  wholly  different  organisation,  it 
becomes  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon,  that  they  thereby  make 
ibe  Scriptures  the  test  and  standard  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  not  that  of  ministerial  authority,  regularly  transmitted ; 
and  in  that  contingency  they  would  be  compelled  to  admit 
tbat  the  Anglican  church  was  an  untrue  or  a  false  church,  if 
tbey  failed  to  follow  the  Scriptures  in  the  organic  laws  they 
adopted,  and  in  their  written  creed. 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning.  The 
ministerial  authority  in  the  possession  of  those  Catholic  bish* 
ops  of  the  date  of  the  English  Reformation,  who  did  not 
secede  from  the  then  existing  church,  was  just  as  good,  just 
as  valid,  jnst  as  regularly  descended,  and  just  precisely  as  di« 
vine,  as  that  which  was  upon  the  beads  of  the  English  re*- 
foirmers.  Now  is  it  not  just  as  good  an  argument  to  urge  in 
behalf  of  the  Romish  church,  that  she  being  in  the  possession 
of  a  true,  valid,  regularly  transmitted,  divine  ministerial  au«> 
thority,  is  therefore  a  true  and  valid  Christian  church,  as  to 
ui^  for  4he  very  same  reason  that  the  Anglican  church  is  a 
true  and  valid  Christian  church.  We  leave  it  to  any  fair 
minded  man,  in  pursuit  of  truth,  to  say  whether  this  does  not 
dispense  with  the  obligatory  force  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  moral 
law  ?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  Sdriptures  be 
indeed  of  obligatory  force,  as  a  moral  law,  then  it  follows  that 
the  true,  valid,  regularly  transmitted,  divine  minislenal  autho- 
rity^ in  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  hostile  and  con- 
trarient  churches,  could,  by  no  possibility,  have  had  any  divine 
authority  to  organize  a  Christian  church  in  opposition  to  the 
obligatory  force  of  the  Scriptures.  We  may  now,  therefore, 
recognize  it  as  certainly  and  undeniably  true,  that  one  of  these 
assumed  true,  valid,  regularly  transmitted,  divine  ministerial 
authorities  had  no  authority,  tbat  could  be  regarded  as  divined 
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to  organize  an  unscriptural  church.  It  is  not  our  province,  of 
our  wish,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  our  argument,  to  undertake  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  of  these  contrarient,  divine,  trans- 
mitted ministerial  authorities  was  in  the  wrong.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  that  it  is  plainly  and  undeniably  true  that  one 
of  these  authorities,  differing  as  they  did,  must  be  in  the  wrong. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  had  in  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
churck  departed  from  the  Scriptures.  That  is  all  we  ask  in 
this  argument.  Grant  us  the  fact  that  an  assumed  regularly 
transmitted  ministerial  authority  does  wrong  when  it  organ- 
izes a  church  that  is  unscriptural,  then  we  will  show  you  that 
any  kind  of  ministerial  authority  does  right  when  it  organizes 
the  church  Scripturally.  Do  you  admit  that  the  ministerial 
authority  in  the  possession  of  the  non-seceding  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  church,  did  a  false  thing,  or  a  wrong  thing,  when 
they  organized  the  Catholic  church  unscripturally,  and  when 
they  taught  unscriptural  doctrines?  If  so,  then  what  right 
have  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Wesley  did  a  wrong  thing  because 
he  did  not  have  the  same  kind  of  ministerial  authority  that 
you  acknowledge  went  wrong  or  did  a  wrong  thing?  Why 
not  judge  Mr.  Wesley  or  the  Methodist  church,  by.  the  same 
standard  by  which  you  try  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
Catholic  church  ?  Why  not  inquire  whether  the  organic  laws 
of  the  Methodist  church  and  her  pulpit  teachings  are  wrong, 
by  the  same  standard  that  in  this  other  case  you  allow  to  be  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

If  you  make  the  Scriptures  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in 
respect  to  organic  law,  as  tolerated,  or  as  introduced  into  the 
church  by  ministerial  authority,  and  the  Scriptures  be  allowed 
to  decide  this  question,  then  you  are  undoubtedly  estopped  from 
holding  that  the  Methodist  church  is  an  untrue  church  upon 
any  such  ground  as  want  of  ministerial  authority.  If  you 
desired  to  show  such  a  thing  you  would  have  to  show  it  from 
the  Scriptures.  Why  not  be  consistent  ?  The  Roman  church 
had  the  ministerial  authority  of  which  you  approve.  She 
Jiad,  in  your  opinion,  a  regularly  transmitted  divine  ministerial 
authority  at  the  day  of  the  Reformation.    Now  you  under- 
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take  to  show  from  the  Scriptures  that  (his  Roman  church  was 
at  that  day  an  untrue  or  false  church.  The  reason  you  assign 
for  this  conchision  is,  that  this  Roman  church  had  organic 
laws  and  taught  doctrines  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Scriptures.  But  we  ask  you  to  do  the  same  thing  by  the 
Methodist  church.  And  you  refuse.  And  why  do  you  refuse  ? 
Do  you  not  refuse  because  you  have  two  tests  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  two  different  tests?  Is  not  this  a  plain  comradio- 
tion  and  absurdity  ?  Suppose  you  try  and  find  out  any  analo- 
gous instance  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  and  religion? 
Yon  will  signally^feil. 

Ton  apply  the  test  of  ministerial  authority  to  the  Roman 
church  and  you  find  'that  she  possessed  it.  Now  what  is  the 
only  logical  conclusion  ?  That  she  was  and  is  a  true  church, 
if  the  test  be  true.  If  the  test  be  false,  why  not  abandon  it 
with  respect  to  the  Methodist  church  ?  You  apply  the  test  of 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Roman  church,  and  you  reply  with  all 
the  confidence  in  the  world  as  if  this  test  were  a  true  test. 
Then  why  not  apply  it  to  the  Methodist  church  ?  You  apply 
the  test  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Anglican  church,  and  you  re- 
ply that  she  is  a  true  church  with  every  confidence  in  the  cer* 
tainty  of  this  test.  Then  why  not  agree  to  try  it  with  the 
Methodist  church  ?  All  we  desire  is  it  agree  to  try  it.  You 
mast  very  well  know,  that  when  you  agree  to  try  it,  as  a  test 
of  the  true  or  false  Christian  church,  you  at  once  get  rid  of 
your  crude  notions  about  the  necessity  of  some  other  different 
test,  such  as  is  regularly  transmitted  divine  ministerial  au- 
thority. 

The  reader  will  please  suppose  that  we  are  now  arguing  this 
question  with  a  High  Churchman  who  pins  his  faith  to  a  di- 
vine ministerial  authority.  We  desire  to  ask  him  this  question : 
Suppose  the  English  people  were  to  depute  an  agent  to  visit 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  institu- 
tions of  Virgina  and  Kentucky  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
people,  and  this  agent  the  English  people  agree  to  compensate. 
Now  suppose  this  agent  arrives  in  the  United  States  and  be- 
gins his  agency  in  Virginia.     He  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the 
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institutions  of  Yirginia.  We  ask  under  what  auiberitj  does 
be  act  ?  Certainly  under  English  authority.  But  suppose  lie 
discontinues  to  inquire  into  the  institutions  of  Yirginia  and 
turns  his  attention  to  and  occupies  his  time  in  horse  racing  or 
in  highway  robbery.  Under  what  authority  is  he  then  act^ 
ing  ?  Will  you  please  answer  this  question  ?  Is  he  still  act- 
ing under  English  authority,  and  will  bis  conduct  receive  tJie 
approval  of  the  Ekiglish  people  ?  You  cannot  iail  to  see  tbe 
force  of  this  example.  Do  you  not  know  that  Christian  min- 
isters are  church  agents,  acting  under  written  scriptural  in- 
structions and  compensated  by  the  church.  Suppose  Chris- 
tian ministers  take  to  horse  racing  or  highway  robbery,  hare 
they  the  authority  of  the  church  for  such  a  departure  fronai 
the  written  law  of  their  agency  ?  You  will  of  coarse  readily 
agree  that  if  they  have  no  church  authority  to  depart  from 
the  law  of  their  agency  in  respect  to  one  law  therein  con- 
tained, they  have  no  right  to  depart  from  any  other  law  thereto 
contained. 

Then  we  may  continue  the  argument  upon  the  supposition, 
that  whenever  ministers  depart  from  the  law  of  the  agency, 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  church,  they  do  not  have  the 
church's  authority  for  such  departure.  It  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  Scriptures  are  4he  law  which  the  church  requests 
ministers  to  obey.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  law  of  ministerial  agency,  and  that  they  have  neklnir 
church  nor  divine  authority  to  depart  from  this  law.  The 
great  commission  giren  to  ministers  by  Christ  himself  plainly 
makes  this  law  the  law  of  ministerial  agency.  He  directed 
them  '^  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature ;"  directing  every  creature  to  do  what  ?  Why  to  ob- 
serve his  commands;  to  observe  whatsoever  he  had  com- 
manded, neither  more  nor  less.  All  the  commands  of  whioh 
we  have  any  knowledge  that  emanated  from  Christ,  and  that 
have  the  divine  authority,  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  reasoning,  and  these  facts,  establish  the  great  principle 
that  ministers  are  church  agents,  and  the  law  of  their  sgeooy 
are  tbe  Scriptures  of  Christ. 
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Mow  suppose  a  minister  departs  fVom  the  law  ef  his  agency, 
under  what  aathority  do^s  he  act  ?    Let  ns  put  a  case  before 
yoci  answer  it.     Do  yoQ  not  know  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  who  stand  between  the  present  Anglican  bishops  and 
the  apostles,  ordained  wicked  men,  and  boys,  and  some  think, 
wicked  women,  knowing  them  to  be  wicked,  to  the  episcopal 
office  in  the  Christian  church  ?     Now  you  need  not  be  totd 
Chat  such  an  act  is  in  express  contravention  of  the  written 
l&w  of  their  agency.     We  ask  under  what  authority  did  they 
act  in  doing  these  actions  in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures? 
Yon  cannot  say  they  acted  under  any  divine  church  author- 
ity, for  it  is  plain  the  church  cannot  give  a  divine  authority 
to  a  minister  to  disobey  Jesus  Christ.     You  cannot  say  they 
acted  under  divine  written  authority,  fbr  the  actions  are  ia 
plain  opposition  to  the  only  divine  written  authority  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.     You  are,  then,  compelled  to  admit 
^t  they  acted  from  human  authority,  or  fi-om  unauthorized 
church  authority.      Now  these  wicked  men  and  boys  who 
were  ordained  to  office  in  the  Christian  church,  were  ordained 
by  mere  human  authority.     One  hiimin  being  has  as  much 
aathority  as  another,  considered  merely  as  a  human  being. 
Thus,  you  perceive,  there  stands  between  the  present  minis- 
try of  the  Anglican  church,  which  you  say  is  a  true  and  valid 
Christian  chuch,  certain  church  officers  in  the  way  who  re* 
seived  church  ordination,  and   hence  ministerial  authority, 
from  mere  human  beings,  or  a  mere  human  authority.     Doe» 
Bo€  this  make  a  break  in  the  regularity  of  your  divine  tran#^ 
mitted  ministerial  authority  ?     Tou  are  now  under  a  neces- 
sity to  contend  that  the  church  has  authority  to  grant  to  min- 
isters the  authority  to  disobey  Jesus  Christ ;  or  to  say,  that 
ministers  have  a  divine  authority  to  disobey  the  Scriptures, 
or  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  it  is  proper  to  ordain  wicked 
men  and  boys,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  to  the  highest  oA* 
ees  and  most  responsible  stations  in  the  church  of  Jeeai 
Christ.     Are  3ron  willing  to  admit  that  the  Christian  chumfa 
iias  a  divine  atithority  to  ordain  a  wicked  boy  of  ten  yeara  of 
age,  when  she  knows  that  he  is  a  wicked  boy,  to  the  most 
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responsible  stations  of  the  church  ?  If  you  say  no,  then  you 
must  say  that  the  Romish  church  had  no  divine  authority  to 
ordain  bad  boys,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  to  office  in  the 
church.  You  must  perceive  the  plain  consequence  of  admit* 
ting  that  the  church  had  no  divine  authority  for  an  act  the 
church  performs.  If  it  be  undeniable,  if  she  had  no  divine 
authority  for  the  action^  then  the  action  sprung  from  humaa . 
authority  necessarily.     There  is  no  other  possible  alternative. 

Are  you  willing  to  admit  that  the  Scriptures  of  Jesus. 
Christ  give  any  authority  to  the  officers  of  the  Christiau 
church  to  depart  from  the  express  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tions of  Christ  ?  If  you  say  no,  as  you  cannot  logically  or 
consistently  say,  then  you  decide  that  the  Catholic  bishops, 
who  ordained  wicked  boys,  knowing  them  to  be  wicked^ 
or  wicked  men,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  women  of 
licentious  habits,  knowing  them  to  be  of  such  habits^  acted 
from  human  authority  in  such  ordinations.  .  You  do  not 
certainly  require  us  to  repeat  the  consequences,  so  utterly 
destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  or 
the  doctrine  of  duly  transmitted,  divine  ministerial  author* 
ity,  testing  the  Christian  church,  as  to  its  validity,  when  this 
divine  transmitted  authority  comes  from  the  hands  of  those 
Wicked  men  and  boys  whose  ordinations  were  precisely  ia 
opposition  to  the  plain  and  express  declarations  of  the  only^ 
Divine  Person  connected  with  the  whole  business  of  human, 
salvation,  and  who  were,  therefore,  only  invested  with  human 
authority.  'In  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary,  although  it  is  a 
self-evident  truth,  to  affirm  that  there  can  be  but  two  descripr 
tions  of  authority  connected  with  the  Christiau  ministry; 
the  divine  and  human  authority. 

The  precise  point  of  difference  between  the  Methodist 
church  and  High  Churchmen  is,  that  the  Methodist  church 
holds  to  a  divine  transmitted  authority,  and  High  Churchmen 
to  a  dmne  personal  transmitted  authority  in  addition^  High 
Churchmen  hold  to  two  different  and  distinct  divine  authori-* 
ties,  viz :  the  Scriptures  and  the  divine  personal  transmitted 
ministerial  authority.      Hence  you  will  observe,  that   the 
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Methodist  church  ia  never  guilty  of  the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  holding  that  Christian  ministers  have  a  divine  personal  au«> 
thority  to  perform  actions  in  opposition  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptnres.  If  High  Churchmen  were  to  avoid  this  pal- 
pable inconsistency,  they  would  necessarily  have  to  abandon. 
their  doctrine  of  ministerial  authority  testing  the  Qhristian 
church.  It*  is  to  be  supposed  that  no  man  acquainted  with 
the  character  or  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  would  hesitate 
to  say,  that  it  would  be  in  plain  opposition  to  both  for  church* 
officers  to  ordain  wicked  men  and  boys,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  to  distinguished  official  stations  in  the  church.  That 
this  was  done  by  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church  is  not  to 
be  denied.  Now  High  Churchmen  are  under  a  necessityi 
from  which  there  is  evidently  no  escape,  of  maintaining  that 
these  Catholic  bishops  had  a  divine  personal  transmitted  min- 
isterial authority  to  ordain  these  wicked  men  and  boys,  whedi 
they  knew  them  to  be  such,  and  when  it  was  in  opposition 
to  the  Scriptures.  Suppose  they  were  to  admit,  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  these  bishops  had  a  personal  transmitted  ministerial 
authority  to  ordain  them,  nobody  would  dispute  their  declarer 
tioQ.  But  that,  by  removing  the  divine  authority,  makes  it 
to  be  done  by  human  authority,  and  that  destroys  the  doc- 
trine. Hence  it  is,  that  we  affirm,  so  confidently,  that  High. 
Churchmen  are  under  a  necessity,  from  which  there  is  evi- 
dently no  escape,  of  insisting  that  ministers  have  a  divine 
personal  authority  to  disobey  the  express  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptnres  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  is  the  infinite  ab-> 
surdity,  they  put  upon  Christ  the  paternity  of  thelwo  glaring 
contradictions. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession.  Since  you  hold 
that  church  ministers  in  regular  descent  from  the  apostles  have 
'  a  divine  personal  authority,  and  that  this  authority  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  inherent  authority  that  attaches  to  the  Scrip* 
tnres  of  Christ,  and  since  you  hold  that  even  ministers  who 
have  this  regularly  transmitted  personal  authority  are  fallible 
men  and  liable  to  err,  you  are  obliged  to  hold,  then,  in  cases 
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df  saefa  erring  or  such  deparCarei  firom  the  SeripttirM,  that 
tbere  are  in  this  world  two  divine  authorities  for  certain  hu* 
man  actions,  when  those  two  divine  authorities  m*e  in  precise 
opposition  to  each  other.  Since  you  hold  that  that  regularl7 
transmitted  ministerial  authority,  belonging  undoubtedly  to< 
dhurch  officers,  is  personal  and  divine,  you  take  away  from 
Luther,  from  the  reforming  bishops  of  the  Anglican  church, 
and  from  John  Wesley,  the  right  of  protest,  or  protestantism, 
unless  you  admit  that  it  can  be  right  to  oppose  the  divine  ao* 
tliority.  A  third  evil  consequence  of  the  doctrine  is  that  yoa 
bewilder  the  human  mind  with  a  probtem  which  it  has  not 
intelligence  enough  to  solve ;  the  problem  of  deciding  between 
(wo  divine  authorities  in  plain  opposition  to  each  other :  the! 
divine  personal  authority  of  miuisters  duly  transmitted,  aad 
the  divine  authority  that  is  found  written  by  the  finger  of 
dmne  inspiration  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  coi»eqiienoes 
of  opposing  the  divine  authority  we  are  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  the  loss  of  the  soul.  Your  theory  nullifies  thisdo^ 
Irine,  and  thereby  shakes  the  foundation  pillars  of  iBvelatioo* 
The  evident  tendency  of  the  doctrine  is  to  blank  infidelity^ 
As  for  example ;  if  the  penalty  of  disobeying  the  divine  au- 
thority be  the  everlasting  damnation  of  the  dnobedient  party, 
And  this  human  party  beholds  the  church  teaching  the  exists 
ence  of  two  divine  authorities  in  direct  opposition  to  eacb 
other,  one  of  which  he  is  necessitated  to  disobey,  he  will  be 
irresistibly  led  to  discard  revelation  as  a  dream  or  a  fable. 
The  Anglican  church  bishops  get  their  divine,  personal,  regu- 
)mlj  transmitted  ministerial  authority  from  a  church,  tl^t  du-' 
ring  the  dark  ages,  had  departed  from  the  written  Scriptures 
thus  establieliing  the  existence  at  that  day  of  two  divine  au- 
.Ihorities  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Suppose  we  allow  that  the  very  identical,  divine,  personal, 
duly  anod  regularly  transmitted  ministerial  authority  now  in 
the  persons  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  church  was,  at  tha 
day  of  the  English  Reformation  in  the  persons  of  the  bishops 
ef  the  Catholic  churchy  then  the  English  Reformation  is  th« 
•t«iding  proof  that  the  authority  that  wf»  personal  to  ibma 
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Catholic  bishops  was  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  tho 
Scriptures.  In  what  situation  did  this  embarrassment  place 
the  residue  of  mankind.  Was  its  tendency  not  plainly  to 
make  infidels  of  them  ?  What,  two  contradictory  divine  au- 
thorities to  receive  the  assent  of  rational  men !  If  any  one 
should  presume  to  answer  this  argument,  it  will  be  necessary 
lor  him  to  maintain  the  divinity  of  a  personal  ministerial  au- 
thority distinct  from  and  utterly  dissimilar  to  that  which  in- 
heres in  the  divine  declarations  and  institutions  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

The  Methedht  church  ^i\\  engi^,  under  all  and  every  con- 
tingency, to  submit  to  every  law  and  to  every  dedaralion^ 
eleariy  made  by  the  finger  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  Holy- 
Scriptures.  But  she  will  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
before  she  will  ever  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  church, 
officers,  however  careAiUy  the  church  may  have  transmitted 
Aeir  authority  when  they  manifestly  depart  fro«i  the  Scri|iH 
tares.  She  bows  with  humble  and  deferential  awe  to  the 
written  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  she  will  not  credit  the 
existence  of  a  divine  personal  authority  in  the  persons  of  fcait 
and  fallible  men  as  distinct  and  different  from  that  divine  autho* 
iky  which  she  recognises  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  of  Jeeae 
Christ. 

"Aviendo  ftregonade  vino,  venden  vinagri.**' 

After  having  tasted  of  the  true  vine,  it  goes  against  the  sto- 
mach to  return  to  the  spurious  vinegar. 
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ART.  V. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  MOSES  t 

With  Eemarks  on  Mal.  iv.  5,  6,  and  on  the  Reappearance  or 
£no€H  and  Eujah  as  the  Apocalyptic  Witnesbes. 


Prom  "JooniAl  of  Saerod  Literature."    London:  April,  1864. 


If  we  look  at  the  New  Testameht  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Redeemer's  second  Advent,  with  especial  reference 
tp  the  Church,  it  will  appear  that,  when  He  comes  in  his  king- 
dom, the  dead  in  Christ  are  to  be  raised  with  incorruptible 
bodies,  and  that  the  then  living  and  believing  expectants  of 
His  return  in  glory  are  to  be  changed  into  the  likeness  of  their 
Lord.  We  are  thus  assisted  in  understanding  the  connectioa 
between  the  facts  of  the  Transfiguration  and  the  prophetic 
declaration  of  Christ  which  had  recently  preceded  them.  A 
few  days  before  this  typical  manifestation  of  his  future 
glory,  the  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  <  There  be  some  standing 
here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  until  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,^  It  is  then  added,  that,  <  after 
six  days  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  up  into  a  high 
mountain  apart.'  There  while  he  prayed  (and  surely  we  may 
well  believe,  from  that  which  immediately  followed,  that  a 
part  at  least  of  his  prayer  had  special  reference  to  the  fulfil- 
ment by  the  Father  of  the  promise  recently  made  to  the  dis- 
ciples), the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered,  and  he  was 
transfigured  before  them  ;  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.'  While  he  was  thus  trans- 
figured, Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  in  glory  («.  e.  glorious  also 
themselves),  and  talked  with  Him.  As  the  three  disciples  saw 
the  persons  of  the  two  illustrious  Israelites  who  thus  talked  with 
the  Lord,  all  was  doubtless  real,  and  no  mere  vision.  And  thus 
was  exhibited  to  the  three  favoured  disciples,  and  in  the  Evan- 
gelist's narrative  has  been  set  forth  to  the  Church,  a  typical 
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representation  of  the  future  coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man  in  hia 
kingdom.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  himself  glorified  in  the  body, 
and  Moses  and  Elijah  are  personally  present  with  him  in  glory. 
The  former  of  these  two  illustrious  Israelites  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  risen  saints ;  and  the  latter  of  those 
who,  not  having  tasted  death  before  the  Lord's  coming  iu  his 
kingdom,  are  then  changed  and  glorified. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament,  while  reading  the  Evangelist's  account  of 
the  Transfiguration  on  the  mount,  where  Moses  and  Elijah 
appear  (beyond  reasonable  doubt)  to  have  been  really  present) 
to  refrain  from  calling  to  mind  not  only  the  translation  of  the 
Prophet,  but  also  the  secret  burial  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  The 
following  is  the  scriptural  narrative  of  this  remarkable  burial : 
'Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  he  buried  him  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor,  but  no  man 
knaweih  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  dayJ*  From  this  brief  re- 
cord, we  lear4i  that  God  selected  of  his  own  will  a  grave  in 
which,  without  human  interposition,  and  probably  through  the 
ministry  of  Angels,  He  placed  the  corpse  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, with  the  express  intention  that  the  site  of  the  sepulchre 
should  never  be  known  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  facts  of  the  Transfiguration 
famish  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  secret  burial  of  Moses  ; 
and  also,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  divine  purpose  in  the  transla* 
tion  of  Elijah. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  the  temporary  glory  of  the  Transfig- 
uration to  have  just  ceased,  and,  for  our  better  guidance,  let 
08  follow  and  observe  the  blessed  Jesus*  We  see  him  now 
divested  of  the  unearthly  brightness  in  which  he  had  so  recently 
been  clothed  by  the  Father,  and  he  again  appears  in  his  ordi- 
nary human  condition,  exactly  as  He  had  been  previous  to  the 
Transfiguration.  He  returns  with  the  three  disciples,  and  re- 
tames  his  every-day  work  of  teaching,  miracles,  and  mercy. 
Are  we  liable  to  the  charge  of  presumptuously  seeking  to  pry 
ioto  that  which  seems  to  have  been  concealed  from  our  know!-: 
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edge,  if  we  conceive  that  we  may,  neither  unreasonably  nor 
improbably,  hence  infer  that  which  befell  Moses  also  after  the 
glory  on  the  mount  had  passed  away  ?  Neither  he  nor  Elijah 
was  any  longer  risible  to  Peter  and  his  companions,  for  <  Jesuff 
stood  alone  before  them/  And  what  other  inference  can  be 
fairly  drawn  in  the  present  case  than  this,  that  Moses  also  re^ 
turned  to  the  same  condition  in  mhich  he  had  been  before  h& 
thus  stood  ttnth  the  Lord  upon  the  *  holy  mount  ?'  And,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  here  supposed  that  the  body  of  this  venerable 
servant  of  God,  deprived  of  the  glory  which  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  the  Transfiguration,  and  of  that  physical  life 
which  had  been  restored  to  it,  in  order  that  it  might  assist  in 
glorifying  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  sharing  snbordinately  in  that- 
celestial  but  temporary  splendonr,  was  borne  back,  perhaps 
again  through  the  ministry  of  angels,  to  the  same  secret  grave 
ftom  which  it  had  been  taken.  The  immortal  spirit  would 
return  from  the  bright  scene  of  homage  and  testimony  to  the 
Incarnate  Word,  to  the  happy  abode  where  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  Jehovah's  faithful  servants,  Abel,  Noah,  Abrahan^ 
and  others,  expect  in  blessedness  the  morning  of  the  resurree*^ 
tion. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  Scott's  valuable  Commentary: 
'  Nothingcan  be  considered  more  directly  opposite  to  Scripture 
than  the  tradition  sanctioned  by  several  ancient  Christian  wri- 
ters, and  a|>parently  favoured  by  some  moderns,  that  Moses  did 
not  die,  but  went  to  heaven  alive,  as  Enoch  and  Elijah  did/ 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  existence  of  a  tradi* 
tion  so  plainly  contradictory  to  the  express  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
would  seem  to  show  that  its  supporters  felt  the  very  great  diffi- 
enlty  of  the  supposition  that  the  body  of  Moses,  after  its  my§^ 
terious  interment^  gradually  mouldered  into  dust,  and  was 
forwards  raised  from  its  dust^  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
Elijah  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

Is  it,  then,  necessary  to  believe  that  the  body  of  Moses  was 
raised  from  its  dust  to  meet  the  Lord  on  the  mount  ?  When 
the  great  leader  of  the  twelve  tribes,  after  viewing  the  prom^ 
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isad  landi  had  caaied  to  live,  the  Ood  of  Israel  had  (we  may 
leFeroDtlf  say)  the  choice  of  two  methods  of  procedure.  He 
could  leave  the  body  to  return  to  corruption  and  dust,  accor- 
ding to  what  is  called  the  great  law  of  nature,  and,  at  the  af>- 
pointed  time,  restore  and  raise  it  into  life  to  appear  with  El  gab 
at  the  Transfiguration.  This  method  (to  speak  after  the  max^ 
ner  of  oar  conceptions)  involves  two  great  miracles,  although 
the  whole  would,  in  reality,  be  one  easy  result  of  the  Divias 
will.  For  the  body  would  have  to  be  formed  and  fashioned 
anew  (in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  original  fornix 
tion  of  the  body  of  Adam  in  Eden  from  the  dust  of  the  ground), 
«od  then  to  be  again  endued  with  physical  life.  Or,  on  the 
other  band  (and  this  is  surely  the  more  scriptural  and  reasona- 
ble view),  the  Omnipotent  God  could  as  easily  will  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dead  body  of  his  servant  from  decay  and  corrupt 
<tion,  during  the  nearly  fourteen  centuries  which  were  to  intei^ 
veoe  before  the  divinely  decreed  time  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Thus,  at  the  proper  season,  the  Most  High  wmihl  only  have 
to  will  the  reanimation  of  the  yet  undecayed  and  uninjured 
corpse,  and  place  the  living  Moses  before  the  Incarnate  Wocd 
on  the  holy  mount.  Do  not  the  facts  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
ment of  th^  body,  and  its  subsequent  miraculous  reappearance 
on  the  mount,  almost  constrain  us  to  believe  that  it  was  also 
divinely  and  miraculously  preserved,  during  the  long  interval, 
from  decay  ?  Indeed,  the  longer  the  mind  dwells  upon  the 
question,  the  more  does  this  latter  course  seem  to  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  reader  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  as  far  the  more  probable  ;  and  the  case  before  us 
may  be  regarded  as  one  -of  those  instances  of  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure in  which  we  may  reverently  argue  as  to  scriptucal  and 
reasonable  probability,  even  though  we  may  not  £or  a  momeol 
venture  to  decide. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  as  Mosee  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years,  there  must  have  been  requir- 
ed in  his  case  something  more  than  the  mere  reanimaticm  of 
ibe  lifeless  body,  that  he  might  stand  with  Elijah  etect  land 
vigorous  on  the  meant.    Would  not  somethii^  like  organic 
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change  have  been  needed  to  accomplish  this,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  appearance  of  feebleness  and  decrepitude,  and 
that  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  might  be,  in  all  points, 
harmonious  and  consistent  with  its  great  purpose  ?  We  caa 
at  once  state,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that  the  Bible  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  any  such  necessity  existed. 
So  far  was  Moses  from  having  died,  bent  down  with  years 
and  worn  with  age,  that  he  had  not  outlived  the  power  of  lead^ 
ing  and  governing  the  twelve  tribes,  and  earnestly  prayed  to 
be  permitted  to  accompany  the  chosen  people  into  the  promised 
land.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  remarkably  strong 
against  the  supposition  of  any  need  of  such  a  comparatively 
organic  change  in  the  body  of  Moses  as  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  Isaac  was  permitted  to  live  beybnd  the  period 
of  strength  and  vigour  ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  before  his  death, 
that  '  he  was  old,  and  that  his  eyes  were  dim,  that  he  could 
not  see.'  And  we  read  of  Jacob,  in  similar  language,  *  that 
the  eyes  of  Jacob  were  dim,  that  he  could  not  see.'  Had  it 
been  the  Divine  will  to  raise  either  of  these  illustrious  patriarchs 
to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus,  something  like  organic  change  would 
seem  to  have  been  requisite  in  their  case,  in  order  that  every 
thing  might  be  in  agreement  with  the  character  of  the  kingdom 
and  kingly  glory  manifested  there.  They  must,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, have  been  raised  from  their  graves,  as  if  they  had  died  some 
years  earlier  than  the  actual  date  of  their  decease,  and  as  if 
they  had  never  reached  the  dim  and  almost  sightless  feebleness 
of  very  advanced  age.  Not  so,  however,  the  great  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  Israel.  For  it  is  expressly  written  of  him  that, 
tit  the  time  of  his  death,  <  his  eye  was  not  dim,  neither  his 
natural  force  abated.^  Accordingly^  when  about  to  die,  he 
•ascends,  at  the  Divine  command,  a  high  mountain  ;  a  task  to 
which  the  two  patriarchs  would  have  been  utterly  unequal 
shortly  before  their  death.  From  its  summit,  he  enjoys,  tinth 
eyes  that  years  have  not  yet  dimmed,  a  clear  view  of  the  prom- 
ised land  ;  the  prospect  would  have  been  a  blank  to  the  dull 
and  failing  vision  of  the  dying  Isaac  or  Jacob.  He  then  straight- 
way dies,  not  through  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion  of  age, 
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bat  according  to  the  special  annoancement  of  Ood,  and  for 
his  former  transgression  at  Meribah-Eadesh. 

What  was  the  lot  of  the  reanimated  body  after  the  Trans* 
figuration?  We  have  already  stated  that,  as  the  Lord  returned 
from  the  mount  to  his  previous  condition  and  circumstances^ 
it  may  be  probably  inferred  that  the  body  of  Moses  was  again 
deprived  of  physical  life,  and  borne  back  to  its  grave  at  Beth« 
peor,  in  order  to  abide  there  until  the  appointed  resurrection  of 
(he  just.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  contrary  opinion  would 
seem  to  militate  directly  against  the  glorious  truth,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  was,  in  His  resurrection,  ^the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleptj  the  first-bom  from  the  dead.^  Nor  is  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  face  of  this  assertion  of  the  Redeemer's  absolute 
precedence  and  priorityin  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  to  im- 
mortality (he  is  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  resurrection- 
life),  that  it  could  be  said,  before  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
JesuSj  even  of  Moses  after  the  Transfiguration, — *  Having 
died  once,  he  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him.'  Is  it  not  both  reasonable  and  scriptural  to  suppose 
that  the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration  was,  in  all  respects 
(though  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  the  future),  only  temporary 
to  Moses  as  well  as  to  his  Lord. 

Some  minds  will  perhaps  shrink  from  the  idea  that  the  body 
of  Moses  should  undergo  the  humiliation  of  death  (and  also 
of  its  appointed  natural  consequences,  decay,  and  conversion 
into  dust,)  after  having  been  raised  to  participate  in  the  glory 
of  the  Transfiguration.  May  it  not  be  easily  explained  that 
there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  here  ?  Of  the  three  persons 
seen  by  the  disciples  upon  the  mount,  the  Lord  Jesus  in  was 
ezpressibly  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious:  indeed,  the  at- 
tending legislator  and  prophet  received  their  subordinate  share 
in  the  glory  for  His  sake.  So  far,  however,  was  the  privilege 
of  temporary  participation  in  this  unearthly  glory  from  con^^ 
stituting  a  necessary  exemption  from  the  after-lot  of  death 
and  the  grave,  to  those  upon  whom  it  had  been  bestowed, 
that  the  blessed  Jesus  himself,  who  was  the  King  and  Lord 
in  this  glory,  afterwards  underwent,  in  that  very  body  whicll 
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had  been  thas  raarvelousl^  glorified,  ezorueiatiiig  sufferings 
amidst  all  the  scorn  and  ignominy  which  human  hatred,  stim- 
ulated by  diabolical  malignity,  could  devise  and  iuflict.  Did 
not  scornful  men  scourge,  spit  upon,  buffet,  and  crown  with 
thorns,  that  sacred  body  and  that  hallowed  bead  which  the 
Father  had  invested  with  such  celestial  radiance  on  the 
mount  ?  Nay,  was  not  He,  who  was  there  transfigured,  '  his 
face  shining  4is  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  becoming  uhite  as 
light ' — was  not  He  afterwards  nailed  to  the  cross  between  two 
malefactors  on  the  hill  of  Calvary ;  and,  being  then  and  there 
^  made  a  curse  for  us,'  did  he  not  openly  die  a  death  of  the 
deepest  pain  and  shame  ?  When,  therefore,  we  redect  that 
all  these  things  happened,  after  the  Transfiguration,  to  Him 
for  whom  all  that  glory  was  called  into  temporary  existence 
as  a  pledge  and  cuiticipation  of  the  glorious  future,  can  -we 
hesitate  to  admit  the  scriptural  probability  that  the  body  of 
Bloses,  when  the  appointed  purpose  of  its  reappearance  had 
been  fulfilled,  was  conveyed  back  to  '  the  valley  over  against 
Bethpeor,'  whence  it  had  been  taken  (an  act  involving  not  the 
shadow  of  special  personal  humiliation  to  the  individual;) 
and  that,  having  undergone  a  second  separation  from  the  im- 
mortal spirit — a  separation  of  the  moat  gentle,  peaceful^  and 
painless  character — it  then  (if  no  longer  required  by  God  for 
any  other  future  purpose)  gradually  passed  through  corrup- 
tion and  decay  into  dust.  And  thus,  in  the  case  of  Moses  al- 
so, the  great  law  would  finally,  though  tardily,  be  fulfilled, 
<  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  sbalt  thou  return.' 

Ifor,  on  the  view  here  advocated,  need  our  sympathies  be 
mrcayed  on  the  side  of  this  venerable  servant  of  the  Most 
High,  as  if  something  like  injury  and  wrong  would  thus  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  great  Legisla- 
tor could  have  entertained,  at  such  a  time  and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, one  passing  thought  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  lot  which 
is  here  supposed  to  have  probably  befallen  him,  or  have 
breathed  one  prayer  that  his  flesh  might  no  more  enter  the 
grave  ?  For  what  was  the  special  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween him,  Elijah,  and  the  gfeat  Redeemer  on  the  mount  ? 
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Thef  spake  of  the  decease  which  Jesus  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem.     The  character  and  results  of  that  divinely  ap- 
pointed  death,  with  reference  both  to  his  own  resurrection  and 
the  salration  of  his  Church,  were  already  well  known  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  so  to  Moses  ilnd  Elijah, 
at  least  before  the  close  of  the  Transfiguration.     It  seems, 
therefore,  quite  impossible  that  Moses,  thus  fully  aware  of  the 
death  of  shame  atid  suffering  which  his  Lord  was  soon  to  un- 
dergo, should  feel  one  mementos  reluctance  that  his  own  body 
should  again  die  a  peaceful  and  painless  death,  and  be  once 
more  deposited  in  its  grave.     Can  we  suppose  that  Moses, 
who  must  doubtless  have  learned,  before  leaving  the  mount, 
the  divinely-decreed  resurrection  of  his  Lord,  as  '  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept,'  should  desire  to  precede  in  his  own 
person   the  resurrection   and  immortality  of  the  great  King 
Messiah,  in  whose  presence  he  was  at  that  moment  privileged 
to  stand  ?    Truly   he   might   be   well   content   to   receive, 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  death  and  resur- 
rection of  his  Redeemer  and  Lord,  a  brighter  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  final   resurrection  of  the  just,   and  of  his 
own  certain  participation  in  that  glorious  triumph  over  death. 
In  such  circumstances,  he  could  not  but  cheerfully  and  grate- 
folly  adore  and  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  his  God,  should  that 
holy  will  hare  been  to  replace  his  body  once  more  in  its 
grave  at  Bethpeor,  for  the  purpose   of  awaiting   there  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  of  God's  redeemed  servants,  and 
to  convey  back  the  immortal  spirit  to  rejoin,  after  its  brief  and 
happy  absence,   the  other  disembodied  spirits   of   the  just, 
whose  joy  it  might  be  privileged  to  increase  by  imparting  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  all  that  had  just  passed  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration. 

We  must  not  pass  over  without  notice  an  apparently  proba- 
bb  reason  which  has  been  alleged  why  it  pleased  the  Most 
High  to  place  the  lifeless  body  of  his  servant  in  a  grave  pur- 
posely concealed  from  the  children  of  Israel.  This  was  done, 
it  is  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  should  afterwards  pay  a  supersti- 
ToL.  vra. — ^26 
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tioiis  reverence  to  the  memor7  and  sepulchre  of  their  great 
lawgiver  and  leader.  Yet  with  regard  to  this  supposed  dan- 
ger of  the  introduction  of  idolatrous  error,  may  it  not  be  fair- 
ly asked  ;  Was  not  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, at  Hebron,  as  likely,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  thus  igno- 
rantly  and  sinfully  honoured  ?  And  surely,  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  might  have  been  expected,  on  the 
same  view,  to  have  gradually  instituted  sinful  and  supersti- 
tious ceremonies  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  their  great  ancestor, 
whose  bones  were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land ; 
and  also  at  that  of  Joshua,  the  illustrious  ornament  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  apparently  probable  reason  might 
have  been  more  readily  admitted  as  the  most  satisfactory 
cause  of  the  concealment  of  the  lawgiver's  grave,  if  we  had 
never  read  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  reappearance  of  Mo- 
ses in  his  living  body  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
But,  as  the  case  stands,  it  would  perhaps  seem  to  be  scriptur- 
ally  reasonable  and  probable,  that  the  mysterious  manner  of 
his  interment  had  (chiefly  and  especially)  reference  to  his 
destined  brief  reappearance  on  the  <  holy  mount ;'  and  also, 
that  the  body  was  preserved  by  the  Divine  will  from  corrup- 
tion, at  least  until  the  close  of  that  great  transaction.  Thus 
the  records  of  the  mysterious  burial  in  the  Old,  and  of  the 
glorious  Transfiguration  in  the  New  Testament,  appear  to 
illustrate  each  other ;  the  former  having  been  designed  and 
executed  chiefly  with  a  view  to,  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  lat- 
ter. Had  the  place  of  interment  been  known,  the  Hebrews 
might  afterwards,  without  any  superstitious  intention  st  the 
time,  have  sought  to  convey  the  mortal  remains  of  their  law- 
giver to  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan.  A  part  of  the  Di- 
vine secret  would  thus  have  been  discovered ;  although  they 
could  not  have  approached  to  any  probable  conjecture  why 
they  had  found  their  buried  lawgiver  fresh  and  undecayed,  as 
at  the  moment  of  death  ;  a  slumbering  body,  rather  than  a 
decaying  corpse,  or  fleshless  skeleton. 

And  what  became  of  Elijah  after  the  Transfiguration  ?     If 
Christ  is  to  have  priority  and  precedence  not  only  in  the  Re- 
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snrrection,  but  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  body,  does  it 
not  seem  necessary  to  admit  that  the  body  of  Elijah,  instead 
of  returning  to  its  heavenly  abode,  was  separated  from  the 
spirit,  and  placed  by  the  power  of  God  in  a  grave  in  some 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative  to  this  question,  but  for  certain  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances recorded  and  predicted  in  the  Scriptures  concern- 
ing this  illustrious  prophet.  In  2  Chron.  xxi.  12,  mention  is 
made  of  a  letter  or  <  writing'  from  Elijah  to  Jehoram,  King  of 
Judah,  the  wicked  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  plain  from  the 
contents  of  this  writing,  that  it  was  not  sent  at  the  beginning 
of  this  king's  reign.  And  that  it  must  have  been  received 
after  Elijah^s  translation,  appears  to  be  certain  from  2  Kings 
iii.  11-15,  where  Jehoshaphat  (the  father  of  this  wicked  Je- 
horam, to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,)  and  Jehoram,  King 
of  Israel,  the  son  of  Ahab,  through  fear  of  the  Moabites,  ap- 
ply to  Elisha,  *  who  had  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.' 
as  the  most  eminent  of  the  prophets  of  the  time.  It  is  thought 
by  some,  that  the  letter  in  question  must  have  been  written 
by  Elijah  before  his  translation — a  view  which  is  plainly  not 
inconsistent  with  humble  and  devout  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  it  admits  the  letter  to  have  been  a  divinely  inspired 
prophetic  denunciation  of  judgment.  But  surely  there  is  no 
need  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  hypothesis  to  remove  a 
difficulty  which  is  rather  imaginary  than  real.  Why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  Elijah,  by  Divine  command,  dictated  the 
prophetic  message  to  an  angel,  who  could  direct  some  pious 
Israelite  to  commit  it  to  writing  and  convey  it  to  the  King  of 
Judah  ?  At  all  events,  whatever  difficulty  to  our  conceptions 
there  may  be  in  the  wonderful  transaction,  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  with  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  the  Lord. 

In  this  simple  scriptural  narrative  we  have  the  striking  and 
remarkable  fact — that  Elijah,  after  leaving  the  earth,  and  from 
his  abode  in  the  heavenly  regions,  exercised  on  one  occasion 
his  prophetic  office  in  rebuking  sin  and  denouncing  judicial 
punishment.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  although  he  was 
specially  a  prophet  to  the  ten  tribes  and  to  the  kings  of  Sa- 
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maria  while  on  earth,  he  was  directed,  after  his  trknslatioD,  to 
rebuke  with  prophetic  authority  the  Eiug  of  Judah,  whose 
throne  was  at  Jerusalem. 

This  single  transaction;  if  we  accept  the  scriptural  record 
in  its  plain  and  literal  meaning,  teaches  us  that  the  exercise 
of  Elijah's  prophetic  office  towards  the  children  of  Israel  liv- 
ing upon  that  earth  from  which  he  had  himself  been  mirac- 
ulously removed,  did  not  finally  cease  at  his  translation.  And 
this  single  instance  should  forbid  us  to  assert  positively  (at 
least  so  long  as  the  children  of  Abraham  shall  continue  in 
their  marvellous  and  predicted  separation  from  the  nations  of 
the  earth)  that  God  toill  never  again  call  upon  him  to  resume 
the  exercise  of  his  prophetic  office. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  we  read  the  account  of  Eli- 
jah's letter  to  Jehoram,  and  do  not  look  beyond  the  narrative, 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  di- 
vine procedure,  and  are  perplexed  and  astonished  because  God 
did  not  commit  to  the  illustrious  living  prophet  Elisha  the 
task  of  rebuking  the  King  of  Judah.  But  further  inquiry 
may  possibly  diminish  our  perplexity  and  astonishment,  and 
teach  us  thai  the  Lord  had  wise  and  good  reasons  for  making 
it  manifest  to  his  church  that  Elijah's  exercise  of  his  prophetic 
office  did  not  finally  cease  at  his  translation,  and  that,  when 
resumed  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it  was  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended to  comprehend  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

We  are,  then,  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  single 
transaction  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  suffices  to  in- 
struct us  that  Elijah's  translation  into  the  heavenly  regions 
was  not  the  final  termination  of  his  official  and  prophetic 
connection  with  the  land  and  people  of  God.  And  if  it  be 
asked  why  other  histances  of  writings  from  Elijah  to  the 
kings  of  Judah  did  not  occur,  we  may  reply  that  probably 
the  Divine  purpose  did  not  require  more  than  the  one  which 
is  recorded.  And  should  it  again  be  reverently  asked — What 
conceivable  purpose  the  Lord  had  in  view  in  this  single  and 
solitary  transaction  ?  the  inquirer  may  be  referred  to  the  ver- 
ses which  form  the  conclusion  of  the  canon  of  Old  Testa- 
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ment  prophecy,  where  we  find  Jehovah  thus  speaking  by  Iiis 
servant  Malachi:  ^  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming'  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  : 
and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and 
smite  the  earth  (land?)  with  a  curse/  Mai.  iv,  6,  6.  Now, 
there  are  certain  points  connected  with  this  prophecy  concern- 
ing Elijah  which  at  once  arrest  our  attention.  1.  The  pre- 
vailing ungodliness  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, implied  in  the  words — 'Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth 
(land?)  with  a  curse.'  2.  The  purpose  and  character  of  the 
predicted  ministry.  It  was  not  only  to  precede,  but  be  pre- 
paratory and  introductory  to,  and  therefore  intimately  con- 
nected with,  a  glorious  Divine  dispensation,  and  to  exercise  a 
strong  moral  influence  upon  the  national  mind.  Now,  both 
these  points  are  unquestionably  applicable  to  the  times  and 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  3.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  third  point  ?  viz.,  of  the  tim^  of  the  predicted  return  and 
ministry  of  Elijah  ?  This  return  is  to  take  place  before  (and 
doubtless  not  long  before)  *  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord.'  But  is  this  a  vague  and  obscure  expression  ?  Or  are 
any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  <  great  day'  pointed  out 
in  the  immediately  preceding  context  ?  The  prophet  appears 
to  teach  us,  though  undoubtedly  in  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage, that  the  day  or  time  in  question  will  be  marked  by  a 
terrible  and  decisive  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  also 
by  the  visible,  triumphant,  and  final  deliverance  of  his  people. 
The  day  shortly  before  which  the  Elijah  of  Malachi  is  to  re- 
turn will  be  one  of  fiery  vengeance,  in  which  'all  the  proud, 
and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  as  stubble — ^it  shall  leave 
them  neither  root  nor  branch,  saith  the  Lord.'  And  what  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  at  the  same 
awful  period  ?  '  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name,  shall  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing  in  his  wings ;  and 
ye  shall  go  forth  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall.  And  ye 
shall  tread  down  the  wicked  ;  for  they  shall  be  as  ashes  under 
the  soles  of  your  feet,  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this,  saith 
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the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  Now,_whatever  be  the  real  and  full 
meaning  of  this  latter  clause,  it  must  mean*  something  more 
than  the  possession  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  justificatioQ 
and  sanctification  in  a  world  in  which  believers  are  persecu- 
ted, or  at  best  tolerated.  Malachi  seems  to  assure  us  that,  at 
the  time  in  question,  believers  are  visibly  exalted  by  Godj  aod 
the  unbelievers  visibly,  extensively,  and  utterly  cast  down. 
Can,  then,  the  first  coming,  of  our  Lord  be  considered  as  ful- 
filling that  which  is  predicted  of  this  great  day  ?  And  if  not, 
neither  can  the  Baptist's  ministry  be  received  as  the  eiitire 
fulfillment  of  Malachi's  prediction.  Let  us  take  into  account, 
as  belonging  to  the  First  Advent,  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Yet  so  far  as  that  which  is  earthly  and  visible  was  concerned, 
this  was  the  triumph  of  fierce  and  ungodly  Gentiles  over  the 
more  wicked  and  guilty  Jews.  That  the  cause  of  God  was 
materially  served,  and  the  people  of  God  greatly  assisted,  is 
not  denied.  Yet  where  was  the  visible  triumph. of  the 
Church,  which  the  wcurds  of  Malachi  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect ?  The  Jewish  Christians  preserved  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties by  previously  escaping  from  the  devoted  city.  Scarcely 
ten  years  afterwards,  Domitian,  a  monster  of  depravity,  be- 
came Emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Christians  (numbers  of 
whom  would  of  course  be  converted  Jews)  were  persecuted 
during  a  part  of  his  reign,  as  they  were  subsequently  under 
Trajan  and  others.  We  are  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
a  yet  future  unparalleled  tribulation  of  Israel ;  and  also  of  the 
shame  and  final  destruction  of  their  enemies  by  a  glorious 
Divine  interposition,  And  as  the  First  Advent  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus  was  announced  by  a  specially  appointed  her- 
ald, we  need  not  be  surprised  if  God  has  determined  that  the 
true  Elijah  is  to  return  as  a  witness  and  herald,  from  his 
heavenly  abode,  shortly  before  the  great  day  of  Messiah's  tri- 
umphant return  in  power  and  glory. 

The  majority  of  commentators  consider  that  the  words  of 
Malachi  received  their  complete  fulfilment  in  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  concerning  whom  an  angel  had  testified  that 
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he  should  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children  ;  thus  evidentif 
connecting  John's  ministry  with  Malachi's  prediction.  Yet 
how  did  John  himself  afterwards  act  when  questioned  on  the 
subject  ?  He  was  asked,  <  Art  thou  Elias  ?'  Surely  this  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  merely  to  personal 
identity.  It  must  also  imply,  '  Does  thy  mission  fulfil  what  is 
foretold  of  Elijah?  And  is  Malachi's  prediction  thy  warrant 
and  commission  for  authoritatively  calling  upon  Israel  to  he 
baptized?^  John,  although  he  must  have  learned  from  his 
parents  the  angel's  prophetic  announcement,  that  he  was  to 
minister  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  yet  answers  dis* 
tinctly  in  the  negative.  And  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  his 
words  were  not  merely  a  denial  of  personal  identity  with  the 
Tishbite,  but  also  an  explicit  denial  that  his  ministry  was  the 
absolute  and  only  fulfilment  which  Malachi's  prediction  was 
intended  to  receive. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  Elijah's  single  exercise 
of  his  prophetic  office,  after  his  translation,  iu  the  letter  to 
Jehoram  King  of  Judah  was  designed  and  recorded  by  God 
to  enable  his  church  afterwards  more  readily  to  receive  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Malachi's  prophecy.  And  this  view 
enables  us  to  disdern  clearly  a  wise  and  important  divine  pur- 
pose in  a  transaction  which  would  otherwise  seem  to  us  per- 
plexing and  unintelligible.  Surely  the  language  of  Malachi's 
prediction  concernmg  the  actual  return  to  the  earth  (and  to  a 
second  earthly  ministry)  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Elijah  (who 
had  been,  without  previously  dying,  translated  into  heaven) 
seems  to  be  in  itself  so  clear  and  distinct,  was  so  certainly 
understood  in  its  literal  sense  by  the  Jewish  church  unto  and 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry;  so  unambiguously  points 
oiit  that  return  as  preparatory  and  introductory  to  and  inti- 
tnaiely  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  dread  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  that  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  the  yet  future 
leturn  of  the  tme  Elijah  to  a  second  prophetic  ministry  upon 
the  earth,  we  are  well-nigh  justified,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  in  expecting  that  Christ  should  not  only 
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bare  said,  ^Jokn  is  EKa$  whd  ^aas  to  eamcj^  bot  that  1m 
should  also  have  added,  '  and  there  i$  no  other  £lias  to  come 
after  John.^ 

And  here  it  ma7  be  asked,  if  the  true  Elijah  is  really  to  ro^ 
turn  from  heaven,  and  exercise  again  his  prof^ietic  office 
within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land,  is  there  any  special 
period,  are  there  any  special  circumstances  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  we  n»y  suppose  the  return  of  th« 
translated  Prophet  to  synchronise  ?  When  does  Malachi  tell 
us  that  Elijah  is  to  descend  and  resume  his  ministry  ?  Shortly 
before  {and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing)  <  thi^  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord.'  And  how  does  2^hariah  intro- 
duce the  extraordinary  events  foretold  in  his  fourteenth  chap- 
ter, the  final  and  dreadful  desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  final  and  glorious  restoration  of  this  city,  when 
^  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  Loud  shall 
be  king  over  all  the  earth ;  whe7i  there  shall  be  no  more  uUer 
destruction,  hut  Jertisalem  shall  be  safefy  inhabited  ?'  With 
Ihis  solemn  clause — '  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh.' 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  the  Jews  will  have  returned  in  large  numbers  %a 
Palestine,  apparently  by  their  own  resources  and  arrangements, 
yet,  in  reality,  under  a  permissive  and  controlling  Providence, 
aecretly  superintending  all  their  efforts  and  measures,  and 
watching  over  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  they  will  still,  when  in  Palestine, 
reject  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  &eir  Messiah. 
For,  should  they  then  accept  Him  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
turn  to  the  Father  thrcMigh  him,  it  seems  to  be  utterly  against 
all  Scriptural  precedent  and  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  Lord 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  permit  such  a  horriUe  over- 
throw and  sack  of  Jerusalem  as  that  here  described  by  Zecha- 
riah.  The  continued  and  contumacious  rejection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  may  be  deeaied  a  sufficient  provocation  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  to  call  down  upon  the  guilty  city  so  awful  a  visita- 
tion. Yet  there  is  another  possible  addition  to  their  guilt 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.    If  we  are  to  interpret 
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literally  the  precKetion  of  Malachi  canceramg  the  return  of 
Elijah  as  a  religious  teacher  and  reformer  before  (and  intro- 
ductory to)  ^ihe  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  (he 
Lo&D,'  then,  since  Zechariah,  as  seen  above,  introduces  his 
fourteenth  chapter  with  tlie  solemn  clause,  *  Behold  the  day 
iff  the  liOBD  cameth^^  may  we  not  scripturally  suppose  that 
Elijah  will  return  and  minister  to  the  Jews^  shortly  before 
this  last  siege  and  sack  of  Jerusalem  ?  Admitting  this,  we 
.may  also  think  that  Elijah's  testimony,  though  received  by 
some,  will  be  rejected  by  the  majority,  who  will  thus  become 
guilty  of  a  sin,  second  only  to  that  of  their  forefathers  in  the 
rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

Now  the  two  Apocalyptic  witnesses  prophesy,  clothed  in 
sackcloth  {yet  invincible^  invulnerable^  and  armed  almost  ttith 
Divine  power),  during  the  forty  and  two  months  that  the  holy 
city  is  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  It  appears  highly 
probable  to  the  writer,  that  this  is  the  period  during  which 
Zechariah's  Gentile  conqueror  retains  possession  of  the  cap- 
tured holy  city,  and  that  Enoch  returns  from  heaven  to  unite 
with  Elijah  in  joint  testimony,  as  the  two  witnesses  against 
God's  triumphant  enemies,  as  soon  as  the  Tishbite's  ministry, 
as  a  religions  teacher  and  reformer,  shall  have  ended. 

The  limits  of  this  essay  do  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  proofs  of  this  view.  I  will,  however,  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  reader  to  the  oath  of  the  mighty  angel,  as  record- 
ed in  Rev.  x.  6-7  :  '  And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon 
the  sea  and  the  earth,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware 
by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  there  should  be  de- 
lay (rpwo^)  no  longer.  But  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of 
God  should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants 
the  prophets.'  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  angel  here 
uses  the  words,  ^no  more  delay,^  in  a  very  gracious  sense,  as 
furnishing  the  consoling  assurance  that  there  would  really  be 
but  a  short  interval  from  the  utterance  of  the  oath  to  the  voice 
of  the  seventh  trumpet.  He  does  not  indeed  say  that  not 
tuiother  month  or  year  is  to  intervene,  and  that  no  other  pain- 
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ful  and  important  events  are  previously  to  take  place  ;  but  he 
may  be  understood  as  assuring  the  Apostle  that  the  really  short 
interval  wilt  not  deserve  the  name  of  delay  ;  and  thai  all  the 
events  which  will  yet  liave  to  occur ^  will  wear  the  character  of 
an  onward  and  rapid  advance  to  the  destined  termination. 

And  we  might  expect,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  leading  character  of  the  events  subsequent  to 
the  angelic  oath  (should  any  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  to  intervene  between  the  oath  and  the  seventh 
trumpet)  would  be  twofold,  comprehending  a  triumphant  op- 
pression (almost  unprecedented)  of  the  truth  and  people  of 
God,  by  His  enemies,  and  also  such  a  testimony,  in  their 
sight,  of  His  own  Divine  power,  as  should  leave  them  utterly 
without  excuse,  and  justify  Him,  not  only  in  finally  reward- 
ing His  servants,  but  also  in  finally  casting  down  the  unbe- 
lieving and  scornful  oppressors. 

There  is  also  every  appearance  that  the  1260  days  of  testi- 
mony coincide  with  the  forty-two  months  of  the  degradation 
of  the  holy  city.  And  thus  the  triumphant  possession  of  the 
holy  city  by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  (apparently)  miraculous 
ministry  of  the  two  witnesses  are  not  only  to  be  viewed  as 
contemporaneous,  but  as  also  having  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other;  for  while  the  one  is  the  act  of  unbelieving  and  scorn- 
ful men  against  God,  <he  other  is  the  testimony  of  God  through 
his  servants,  against  this  scorn  and  unbelief. 

And  on  the  supposition  that  the  1260  days  of  testimony  of 
the  two  witnesses  occur  in  the  interval  between  the  angelic 
oath,  and  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  it  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  to  consider  the  1260  days  to  represent  so 
many  years  ;  for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contradictory 
to  the  angel's  words — *  there  shall  be  delay  no  longer.^  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  interpret  literally  the  1260  days,  is  not 
only  in  accordance  with,  but,  apparently,  positively  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  angelic  oath.  And  if  the  1260  days  are 
literal  days,  it  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  also  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  two  witnesses  are  not  two  churches,  but  two 
individual  servants  of  God.     Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  tea- 
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timony  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  treading  down  of  the 
holy  ciiy  by  the  Gentiles,  to  be  subsequent  to  the  angel's  as- 
surance that  ^  there  should  be  delay  no  longer,'  it  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  that  assurance  to  mark  the  duration  of  these 
two  events  by  such  short  divisions  of  time  as  those  of  days 
and  months. 

Let  this  subject,  be  considered  in  another  and  important 
point  of  view.  ][(  is  questioned  whether  theae  two  witnesses 
are  individuals  oi;  churches,  /or  even  the  Books  of  tli6  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Their  ministry  is  to  continue. dAuiiig  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  (real  or  prophetic)  days.  Now,  if  we  are 
to  consider  that  days  are  here  put  for  years,  it  will  be,  of 
course,  impossible  to  regard  the  witnesses  as  two  individual 
servants  of  God.  And,  on  this  view,  it  must  also  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  the  long  period  in  question,  or,  at  least,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  has  already  elapsed.  Yet  neither 
of  these  two  suppositions  seem  to  be  at  all  consistent  with 
what  may  be  called  the  essential  character  of  the  Apostle's 
prophetic  narrative,  which  sets  before  us  two  witnesses  or 
prophets,  clothed  indeed  in  sackcloth-r-( sackcloth  of  humilia- 
tion, but  not  of  weakness) — but  armed  with  a  power  which 
has  never  yet  been  granted  to  any  of  God's  witnesses  who 
have  from  to  time  been  sent  forth  by  Him.  Elijah,  on  cer* 
tain  special  occasions,  was  endued  with  a  power  from  heaven 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  given  to  these  wit- 
nesses; yet,  when  Jezebel,  enraged  at  the  slaughter  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  threatened  his  life,  he  sought  safety  in 
JUghl  from  her  vindictive  cruelty,  and  said,  *  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.'  Moses 
and  Aaron  also,  as  witnesses  for  God  against  the  pride  and 
contumacy  of  Pharaoh,  wrought  the  most  awful  judicial  mi- 
racles in  Egypt,  exercising  over  the  waters  and  the  earth  a 
power  not  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the  two  witnesses.  But 
the  sons  of  Amram  received  minute  and  special  directions 
from  the  Lord  every  time  that  wonders  were  to  be  performed 
and  judgments  inflicted  through  their  instrumentality.  The 
time  and  the  manner,  the  when,  and  the  how,  were  reserved 
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in  God^s  hands.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  two  Apocalyptic 
witnesses.  Of  these  it  is  said,  <  if  any  man  will  hart  them, 
fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth  their  ene- 
mies.' Can  this  striking  clause  fairly  mean  any  thing  short 
of  this,  that  these  two  witnesses  are  invulnerable  and  invin- 
cible against  all  human  power  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  ministry,  until  the  close  of  the  1260  days,  and  never 
need  seek,  as  Elijah,  to  escape  by  flight  from  their  enemies 
and  persecutors.  Again,  instead  of  receiving  (as  did  Moses 
and  Aaron,)  minute  and  special  directions  from  God  on  cer- 
tain special  occasions,  the  two  Apocalyptic  witnesses  appear 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  commission  of  far  higher  character, 
and  exercise  their  awful  judicial  powers  over  the  waters,  and 
over  Ih^  earth  (udoxtj  iw  ^ixij^wtft),  *  as  often  as  they  will.'  And 
surely  every  interpretation  of  St.  John's  prophetic  notice  of 
the  ministry  of  tlie  two  witnesses,  which  does  not  give  due 
weight  to  this  striking  and  important  clause — ^as  often  as 
they  willj'  would  seeni  to  be  so  far  defective  and  erroneous. 
Indeed  this  short  and  emphatic  clause  (especially  when  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the  angel's  oath,  that 
there  should  be  delay  no  longer)  appears  to  be  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  any  other  view  than  that  which  regards  the  wit- 
nesses as  two  individuals,  and  the  1260  days  as  literal  days. 

It  may  here  be  fairly  asked,  '  Are  we  to  think  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  awful  power  is  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  two  frail  and  fallible  men  ?  No.  If  the  two  witnesses 
are  two  individual  servants  of  God,  they  will  be  men  of  hu- 
mility, faith,  and  prayer  towards  God ;  as  humble,  dutiful, 
obedient,  dependent,  and  prayerful  towards  God,  as  they  are 
stern,  uncompromising  and  undaunted  towards  their  wicked 
enemies.  Aware  that  it  is  God's  special  will,  the  special  di- 
vine purpose  for  which  they  are  raised  up  as  witnesses,  that 
they  are  to  remain  personally  unharmed,  and  openly  to  con- 
found their  ungodly  enemies  during  the  appointed  1260  days 
of  their  prophetic  ministry,  they  will  know  it  to  be  their  du- 
ty to  cast  down  their  assailants  when  their  own  preservation 
shall  demand  such  a  measure,  and  to  exercise  judicial  power 
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OTer  the  land  and  waters  whenever  flagrant  impiety  shall  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Sorely,  then,  the  more  closely  we  study  the  prophetic  nar- 
rative in  the  Apocalypse,  the.  more  clearly  shall  we  see  that 
(whatever  particular  events  and  special  divine  judgments  may 
occur  from  time  to  time,)  a  certain  definite  and  unvarying 
character  appertains  to  the  whole  period  during  which  the 
witnesses  exercised  their  ministry.  Two  prominent  features 
belong  equally  to  every  one  of  the  1260  days,  viz :  the  sack- 
cloth attire,  (signifying  the  depressed  state  of  the  church  at 
the  time,)  and  the  possession  by  those  who  are  thus  attired, 
of  a  superhuman  power  from  God,  which  they  are  to  use  to 
the  certain  destruction  of  every  ungodly  enemy  who  shall  at- 
tack them  with  a  view  to  injure  them  or  slay  them. 

But  more  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  vitally  important 
subject. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  apostle's  prediction  applies  to  two 
witnessing  churches,  and  that  the  testimony  is  to  be  main- 
tained during  1260  years.  We  must  therefore  believe,  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  this  period  has  already  elapsed, 
and  that  certain  particular  churches,  such  as  those  of  the 
Paulicians,  Yalleuses,  and  Albigenses,  were  intended  in  the 
prophecy.  Yet,  although  these  were  highly  honoured  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth  in  seasons  of  surrounding  darkness,  how 
imperfectly,  at  best,  does  their  history  correspond  with  the  in-* 
spired  description  of  the  ministry  of  the  two  witnesses !  In- 
stead of  openly  testifying  for  the  truth,  in  ike  midst  of  their 
memieSy  abashing,  overawing,  and  terrifying  them,  how  fre- 
quently were  they  chased  by  their  foes,  and  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  rocks  and  caves !  How  often  were  they  reduced  tq 
conceal  themselves  with  anxious  care,  and  to  dwell  apart  from 
the  world  as  isolated  communities,  happy  to  find  a  precarioua 
security  in  the  sequestered  mountain  valley,,  and  in  retreats 
either  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  their  cruel  and  malignant 
persecutors !  The  impious  and  superstitious  had  to  seek  the 
servants  of  God  with  diligence  and  effort,  and  to  penetrate, 
often  with  much  difficulty,  into  their  remote  abodea*    Thaao 
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churches  were  sometimes  almost  crushed  and  overwhelrped, 
and  their  witnessing  members,  when  discovered,  were  stain 
without  mercy  hy  their  enemies.  Surely  then  the  feeblest  in-' 
terpretation  that  we  can  venture  to  put  upon  the  apostle's  de- 
scription of  the  ministry  of  the  two  witnesses  will  still  pre- 
sent a  testimony  for  God  of  a  character  very  much  more  ag- 
gressive and  victorious  (so  far  as  the  dauntless  bearing  and 
personal  safety  of  the  witnesses  are  concerned)  than  belongs 
to  any  series  of  consecutive  events  recorded  in  the  history  of 
these  churches.  In  what  considerable  period  of  that  history 
shall  we  find  it  to  be  (not  the  exception  but)  the  invariable 
rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  that  believers,  when  threatened 
or  attacked,  confound  with  the  words  of  their  mouth,  and 
drive  back  in  shame  or  dismay,  their  fierce  assailants,  and 
preserve  themselves  unharmed  from  all  attacks.  For  surely 
something  like  this  is  required  for  any  witnessing  ministry  to 
correspond  at  all,  even  with  the  spirit  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
letter)  of  the  apostle's  description.  Nay,  what  we  read  of 
the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  would  not  adequately  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  that  description.  He,  *  being  full  of  faith  and 
power,'  performed  many  miracles  and  wonders,  but  not  of  a 
judicial  and  destructive  character.  His  enemies  encounter 
him  in  argument,  but  <  cannot  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spir- 
it in  which  he  speaks.'  They  have  recourse  to  forcible  meas- 
ures and  bring  him  before  the  council.  He  stands  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges  with  something  celestial  and  angelic 
in  his  countenance.  His  keen  and  burning  rebukes  cut  them 
to  the  heart,  and  they  <  gnash  on  him  with  their  teeth.'  Here, 
doubtless,  we  have  a  witnessing  servant  of  Christ,  of  whom 
it  might  be  figuratively  said  that  fire  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth  to  confound  and  awe  (but  not  to  destroy)  his  accusers 
and  judges.  Yet,  if  they  are  confounded  by  his  burning  re- 
bukes, they  are  also  exasperated  ;  and,  instead  of  being  over- 
awed and  terrified  into  forbearance,  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
city  and  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer.  And  as  he  was  not  com- 
missioned during  his  ministry  to  perform  judicial  and  destruc- 
tive mkr£lcles  (as  are  the  two  witnesses),  so,  in  accordance 
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vith  the  spirit  of  his  mission,  and  after  the  example  of  his 
Master,  he  prayed  to  that  risen  and  exalted  Master, /Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge.' 

There  is  another  not  unimportant  objection  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  witnesses  are  two  churches.  We  find,  in- 
deed, instances  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in  inflicting 
punishment  on  offenders  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus, 
at  the  word  of  Peter,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  fell  to  the  ground 
and  died,  and  blindness  came  upon  Eiymas  the  sorcerer,  at 
the  rebuke  of  the  apostle  Paul.  But  these  were  special  judg- 
ments for  special  offences ;  the  one  on  delinquent  professors  of 
the  Gospel,  the  other  on  a  subtle  and  malignant  opposer  of 
Christian  truth,  who  was  seeking  to  turn  away  a  listening 
Gentile  from  the  faith.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  among  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  her  Divine  founder,  who 
was  the  Father's  faithful  and  true  witness,  who  *  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession,'  *  who  when  he  was 
reviled  reviled  not  again,  and  when  he  suffered  threatened 
not ;'  who  on  the  cross  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  whose 
charge  to  his  disciples  was,  *Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.'  Thus  we 
appear  to  be  taught  that  Peter.  John,  and  Paul,  and  not  Moses 
and  Aaron;  that  Stephen  the  fAariyr,  and  not  Elijah  the 
Prophetj  are  the  human  examples  which  the  churches  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  are  to  follow,  as  the  apostle  and  martyr  followed 
him.  How  striking  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  James  and 
John,  when,  indignant  at  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Samari- 
tans, and  under  the  impulse  of  sinful  impatience  and  anger, 
they  said,  'Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven  and  consume  them,  as  Elias  did?  Jesus 
turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  ye  are  of  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'  Now  the  supposition 
that  the  two  apocalyptic  witnesses  are  churches,  and  that 
their  awfal  ministry  is  exercised  during  many  centuries,  seems 
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very  contrary  to  the  essential  feature  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
just  alluded  to:  for  it  makes  the  supposed  churches  to  main- 
tain their  testimony  for  God,  as  fire-breathing  and  smiUng^f 
rather  than  as  suffering  witnessing  churches.  And  if  we  are 
to  interpret  the  days  of  their  testimony  as  years,  then  will  the 
apparently  offensive  anomaly  of  fire-breathing  and  smiting'. 
instead  of  suffering  testimony,  continue  during  tlie  long  pe- 
riod of  1260  years.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  mission 
entrusted  to  the  two  witnesses  is  of  a  special  and  exceptional 
character^  one  that  would  far  more  suitably  be  given  1260 
days  than  1260  years ^  before  the  close  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation, when  final  judicial  vengeance  on  the  ungodly  and  im^ 
penitent  will  immediately  precede  and  usher  in  the  final 
triumph  of  God  and  his  Christ — a  mission  that  we  should  rar 
ther  expect  to  see  entrusted  to  Enoch  and  Elijah,  than  to  gos- 
pel churches  or' gospel  ministers  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  mission  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  as  well  as  that  of  Elijah,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
two  apocalyptic  witnesses.  These,  during  the  1260  days  of 
their  ministry,  are  entrusted  with  powers  far  greater  than  were 
the  illustrious  brothers  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  and  are  com- 
missioned to  exercise  them  according  to  their  own  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  so  to  speak,  oaax*;  ia^  9t>4(x*<fh  *as  often  as 
they  wilU 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  reflect  upon  this  marvelous  delegated 
authority — power  <  to  turn  the  waters  to  blood,  and  to  smite 
the  earth  with  all  plagues  as  often  as  they  will."  To  hold 
such  power  during  1260  days,  would  it  not  be  enough  to  en* 
danger  the  fidelity  even  of  the  apostle  Paul  ?  to  corrupt  the 
principles  of  the  most  eminent  saint,  and  turn  him  into  a  self- 
willed  and  self-worshiping  antichrist  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be 
truly  said  that  when  God  gives  the  power,  he  can  give  the 
grace  to  exercise  aright  what  he  has  given.  This  cannot  be 
denied.  Yet  we  seem  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  that,  whea 
God  calls  any  of  his  servants  to  an  arduous  and  exalted  sphere 
of  duty,  he  generally  prepares  them  for  it  by  a  course  of  spe- 
cial  and  suitable  training  and  discipline.     Earth,  however, 
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seems  to  offer  no  preparatpry  school  to  train  and  fit  <  men  of 
like  infirmity  with  ourselves'  for  the  righteous  exercise  of 
such  awful  and,  as  it  were,  divine  pawer.  The  only  adequate 
discipline  and  training  would  appear  to  be  that  which  Enoch 
and  Elijah  have  long  been  and  still  are  undergoing — a  sojourn 
in  the  heavenly  regions.  During  the  last  eighteen  centuries 
of  that  sojourn  tliey  have  doubtless  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  exaltation  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Surely  we 
must  feel  that  earth  has  no  bribe  that  can  tempt,  no  terror  that 
can  affright,  witnesses  Who  shall  have  thus  been  disciplined 
and  trained,  and  are  armed  with  such  superhuman  power.  Ac^ 
tually  eye-witnesses  during  eighteen  centuries  of  the  heavenly 
glory  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father,  and  having  received  from 
God  the  assurance  of  the  speedy  return  of  his  Son  to  the 
earth  in  glory,  the  annunciation  of  which  may  perhaps  form 
the  most  offensive  portion  of  their  testimony,  they  will  well 
deserve  the  name  applied  to  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  My 
two  witnesses.^  They  know,  and  Satan  knows,  even  to  a 
single  day,  how  long  they  are  to  be  a  piercing  thorn  in  the 
side  of  antichristian  impiety  and  blasphemy,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  its  triumph,  is  utterly  unable  to  silence  two  unarmed 
witnesses  clad  in  sackcloth.  They  are  to  torment  the  enemies 
of  God  1260  days.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  *  the  beast 
that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  make  war  against 
them,  and  shall  overcome  them  and  kill  them.'  Their  dead 
bodies  lie  three  days  and  a  half  'in  the  street  of  the  great 
city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  and  where 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified.^  Certain  persons  or  delegates 
from  the  various  kindreds  and  nations  shall  see  their  dead 
bodies,  three  days  and  a  half,  and  shall  not  suffer  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  put  into  graves.'  This  shameful  spectacle  is  to 
terminate  in  their  resurrection  and  return  to  heaven.  On  the 
fourth  day,  perhaps  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  has  reached 
the  zenith,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when  many  will  probably  be 
still  looking  on  with  fierce  exultation,  *  the  spirit  of  life  from 
God  shall  enter  into  them,  and  they  shall  stand  upon  their 
Vol-.  VIII.— 27 
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feet,  and  great  fear  shall  fall  on  them  who  shall  see  them.' 
Then,  too,  a  great  voice  from  heaven  shall  say  unto  them, 
^ Come  up  hither;  and  they  shall  ascend  into  heaven  in  the 
clond,  and  their  enemies  shall  behold  them.'  It  is  added  that 
'at  the  same  hour  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  (of  the 
names  of  men)  seven  thousand;  and  the  remnant  were  af- 
frighted and  gave  glory  to  God.'  This  last  clause  may  seem 
to  imply  that  the  affrighted  remnant  now  acknowledged  the 
two  witnesses  and  their  testimony  to  have  been  from  God. — 
They  who  think  that  the  length  of  the  time  in  which  the 
two  witnesses  prophesy,  must  be  understood  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  angelic  oath — *  there  shall 
be  delay  no  longer' — will  feel  it  almost  impossible  to  consider 
the  1260  days  and  the  42  months  to  be  other  than  literal  days 
and  months.  They  will  think  from  the  14th  verse  of  the  xi. 
Rev. — *The  second  woe  is  past;  behold,  the  third  woe  Com- 
eth qudckly,^ — that  the  witnesses  prophecy  at  the  very  close  of 
the  period  of  the  second  woe.  Again,  the  13th  verse  of  xi. 
Rev.,  in  saying  that  *  the  remnant  were  affrighted  and  gave 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven,^  would  seem  to  speak  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  actual  survivors  from  a  real  disastrous  visita- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  to  teach  that  the  locality  is  definite,  the 
earthquake  real  and  not  figurative,  and  that  the  seven  thou- 
sand men  (whatever  be  the  apparent  difficulty  as  to  the  num- 
ber, and  the  form  of  expression  *  names  of  men*) — really 
perish  by  the  earthquake.  If  so,  the  city,  of  which  the  tenth 
part  falls,  is  not  a  kingdom  but  a  literal  city. 

The  idea  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  are  to  re-appear  upon  the 
earth  as  the  two  Apocalyptic  witnesses  is.no  novel  theory. 
Tertullian  and  other  ancient  fathers  are  said  to  have  held  this 
to  be  tha  true  interpretation  of  St.  John's  remarkable  predic- 
tion.  This  is,  of  course,  no  necessary,  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  view.  Perhaps,  during  the  first  four  or  five  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  suppose  that 
the  prediction  in  question  was  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  joint  min- 
istry of  two  individuals,  and  Enoch  and  Elijah  would  natu- 
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rally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Scriptural  stu- 
dent  as  the  persons  most  probably  intended  in  the  apostle's 
Tision.  During  those  early  centuries  also,  Christians  would 
not  generally  suppose  that  twelve  ceuturies  and  a  half  were 
to  elapse  before  the  Millenium,  and  would  therefore  be  in- 
clined to  regard  the  42  months  and  1260  days  as  literal 
months  and  days. 

Enoch  was  the  son  of  Jared,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  became  the  fatiier  of  Methuselah.  During  the  three 
hundred  years  which  intervened  between  this  event  and  his 
translation  '  he  walked  with  God,'  living  a  life  of  faith  and 
of  intimate  spiritual  communion  with  his  gracious  God« 
When  he  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  of  age  we 
find  it  recorded  in  the  concise  language  of  Holy  Writ,  <  that 
he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.^  The  inspired  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  settles  the  meaning  of  these  words 
when  he  tells  us,  '  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he 
should  not  see  death,  and  was  not  found  because  God  had 
translated  him.' 

We  have  also,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  important  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subject  of  Enoch's  history.  The 
inspired  writer,  having  described  certain  ungodly  persons 
who  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Church,  proceeds  to 
say  of  them,  '  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam, 
prophesied  of  these  saying.  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thousands  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and 
to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him.'  This  prediction,  delivered  by  the  antediluvian 
patriarch,  and  which  is  here  quoted  by  Jude,  cannot,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  immediate  context,  be  confined 
to  that  awful  day  of  the  Lord  in  which  God  *  brought  the 
flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly.'  We  surely  have  here 
nothing  less  than  an  explicit  prediction  of  the  yet  future 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  glory  and  majesty  to  execute  jtidg- 
ment.     We  cannot  help  feeling  astonished  that  the  illustriouf 
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antediluvian  prophet  should  so  distinctly  announce  the  com- 
ing *  cf  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  LordJ*  But  our 
wonder  would  in  some  measure  cease,  and  we  should  at  once 
recognize  both  the  Divine  wisdom  and  prescience,  could  we 
feel  assured  that  it  was  with  some  great  special  church  pur- 
pose that  God  inspired  aod  strengthened  his  servant  to  pro- 
claim this  prophetic  testimony.  What  marvelous  fitness  and 
harmony  should  we  discover  in  the  whole  transaction  could 
we  believe  that  Ood  withdrew  his  faitiiful  servant  into  heaven 
from  his  apparently  unfinished  work  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  second  advent — (I  say  from  his  apparently  unfinished 
work,  as,  strictly  speaking,  death  is  the  only  proper  terminar 
tion  to  earthly  duties,  and  Elijah's  prophetic  office  did  not 
terminate  at  his  translation) — in  order  to  send  him  to  the 
earth  again,  shortly  before  Christ's  glorious  coming,  to  resume 
and  complete  his  glorious  testimony. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  concerning  the  trans- 
lation of  this  eminent  servant  of  God — '  by  faith  Enoch  waa 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death ' — may  afford  son^ 
plausible  ground  for  supposing  that  he  was  never  to  taste  of 
death.  Yet,  though  the  words  will  bear  this  meaning,  such 
is  by  no  means  their  necessary  signification.  A  more  literal 
version  of  the  original  would  be,  *  By  (through)  faith  Enoch 
was  removed,  or  withdrawn,  from  seeing  death.'  Now  we 
may  safely  assert  that  Enoch,  without  a  special  Divine  inter- 
position, would  certainly  have  died  before  the  deluge,  either 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  or  through  the  hatred  of  un- 
godly men.  These,  provoked  and  exasperated  by  his  faithful 
reproofs,  awful  warnings,  and  holy  example,  may  have  even 
sought  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  zealous  servant  of  the 
Most  High.  But  he  was  divinely  preserved  from  either  form 
of  death  through  translation  into  heaven.  And  S4ich  glorious 
preservation  would  seem  fully  to  satisfy  the  apostle's  lan- 
guage, even  if  the  translated  saint  is  reserved  during  a  long 
appointed  period  in  heaven,  that  he  may  return  to  the  earth 
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shortly  before  the  Lord  Messiah's  glorions  advent,  to  resume 
liis  aDtedilHvian  testimony  and  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

The  majority  of  devout  and  sincere  Christians  probably 
find  it  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  admit  the  idea  that 
Enoch  was  removed  from  an  unfinished  work  of  testimony 
into  heaven,  whence  he  is  to  return  to  onr  earth  in  order  to 
resume  and  complete  that  testimony^  witnessing  even  unto 
death.  In  not  a  few  minds  the  difficulty  in  question  arises 
from  a  Romish  notion  that  it  was  not  only  through  faith,  bat 
also,  in  some  degree,  on  account  of  a  meritorious  course  of 
holiness  during  more  than  three  hundred  years,  that  Enoch 
earned  his  present  exalted  position,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
justly  degraded  from  it.  Yet  that  a  long  career  of  holy  spir- 
itoal  communion  with  God  during  three  hundred  years  is  no 
indispensable  qualification  for  the  honor  of  translation  intd 
heaven  without  previously  tasting  death,  is  clearly  proved 
from  the  fact  that  Elijah  also  was  thus  translated. 

Again,  the  very  singularity  and  rarity  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  Enoch  and  Elijah  tend  to  foster  erroneous  notion! 
on  this  subject.  As  only  two  individuals  have  been  thus  fa- 
vored by  God.  the  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  imagine  that  there 
most  have  been  in  these  two  illustrious  persons  some  peculiar 
worth  and  excellency,  raising  them  far  above  all  other  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord.  We  do  not  duly  reflect  that  the  cause  of 
their  translation  (an  honor,  be  it  remembered,  for  which  the 
most  eminent  believer  would  not  dare  to  pray)  may  far  better 
be  referred  to  the  peculiar  and  distinct  character  of  certain 
great  purposes  of  God — (not  revealed  to  the  Church  at  the 
time,  and  kept  secret  until  God's  last  prophetic  communica* 
tion  to  the  beloved  disciple  in  the  isle  of  Patmos)— purposes 
which  the  Most  High  designed,  and  yet  designs,  to  accom- 
plish through  the  agency  of  these  translated  saints.  And,  so 
far  as  any  Romish  notions  of  human  merit  are  unconsciously 
entertained,  it  may  be  asked,  were  Enoch  and  Elijah  really 
more  holy  and  faithful  than  Elisha  and  Daniel,  than  John  the 
Baptist,  Stephen,  or  the  apostle  Paul  ? 

it  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  meet  the  teeming  objection 
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drawn  from  the  apparent  degradation  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  return  of  these  translated  saints  to  earth,  and  earthly 
conflicts  and  death,  after  a  sojourn  in  the  heavenly  regions  of 
more  than  4000  years  in  the  ceise  of  Enoch,  and  of  almost 
3000  in  that  of  Elijah.  Whence  is  it  that,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  dignity  and  glory  arise  in  the  world  to  come  ? 
Whence,  bat  from  faithful  and  enlightened,  zealous  and  devot- 
ed obedience  to  and  testimony  for  God,  in  this  our  world,  which 
'lieth  in  the  evil  one?'  Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  Enoch 
and  Elijah  are  to  fulfil  what  St.  John  has  predicted  concerning 
the  two  witnesses.  After  having  faithfully  used  their  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  testified  for  God  and  his  Christ  during  1260 
days  of  a  period  in  which  Satan  will  be  permitted  to  exercise 
extraordinary  influence  and  power,  they  close  their  testimony 
by  suffering  a  violent  death,  '  the  beast  of  the  abyss  making 
war  against  them,  and  overcoming  them.'  Will  they  not  thus 
be  prepared,  in  the  judgment  of  men  and  angels,  to  occupy  a 
far  higher  place  in  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  than  before  ? 
Is  their  former  honour  of  translation  to  be  for  a  moment  com- 
pared to  this  latter  glory  of  resurrection  (anticipating  that. of 
the  Church)  and  of  re-ascension  into  heaven  after  such  renew- 
ed, arduous,  and  unspeakably  glorious  conflict  ?  Did  apostles 
formerly  rejoice  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  And  shall  not  Enoch  and  Elijah — 
who  have  been  privileged  during  eighteen  centuries  to  behold 
in  their  heavenly  abode  their  glorified  Saviour  bearing  in  his 
hands  and  feet  the  marks  of  far  greater  shame  and  suffering — 
be  permitted  to  share  in  such  sentiments,  and  anticipate  with 
holy  joy  the  1260  days  of  renewed  conflict  and  testimony  up- 
on earth,  and  the  three  and  half  days  of  the  ignominious  ex- 
posure of  their  unburied  corpses  '  in  the  (broad)  street  of  the 
great  city  ?'  Thus,  instead  of  being  wronged  and  degraded 
by  their  return  from  their  long  sojourn  in  heaven  to  such  a 
high  and  arduous  career  of  duty  as  that  of  the  last  and  great- 
est of  God's  champions  on  earth  against  the  prince  of  darkness, 
and  of  the  faithful  herald  witnesses  of  the  Lord  King  Messiah's 
speedy  advent,  they  will  rather  be  more  nearly  a^imilated  to 
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the  likeness  of  their  Saviour  to  come,  and  receive  no  slight  in* 
crease  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  some  minds  probably  feel 
as  if  Enoch  could  not  be  justly  degraded  from  his  present  ex- 
alted position  by  being  s^ent  back  to  earthly  conflicts  and  suffer- 
ing. This  objection  also  will  perhaps  not  bear  examination. 
Even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  no  additional  honour  in  Mes- 
siah's glorious  kingdom  shall  accrue  to  the  two  translated  saints 
from  their  return  to  arduous  conflict  and  martyrdom  on  earth, 
surely  we  may  not  dare  to  think  that  God  will  be  unjust  in 
sending  down  his  faithful  witnesses  to  the  performance  of  such 
a  task.  He  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  add  to  the  actual 
period  of  their  abode  on  earth,  when  they  were  formerly  living 
among  men,  1260  days  of  arduous  spiritual  conflict  and  testi- 
mony, and  then  to  permit  their  enemies  to  put  them  to  a  cruel 
death,  and  deny  to  their  exposed  corpses  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
Where,  then,  would  be  even  the  semblance  of  injustice  iu  God's 
deferring,  so  to  speak,  the  final  termination  of  the  prophetic 
career  of  these  saints  until  his  wise  and  holy  purposes  require 
their  joint  agency  ?  and  in  reserving  them,  daring  the  long 
intervals,  closely  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  fellowship  and 
friendship,  in  a  state  of  unearthly  blessedness  ? — a  blessedness 
surely  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  spirits  of  those  who  have 
died  in  the  faith,  a  blessedness  which,  we  may  fearlessly  say, 
would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  prospect  of 
resuming  in  holy  and  intimate  fellowship  their  testimony  upon 
earth  as  the  herald- witnesses,  amidst  a  deluge  of  ungodlinesSi 
of  the  fast  approaching  advent  of  their  Lord  and  king. 

While  we  thus  endeavour  to  discover,  from  Scriptural  argu- 
ments and  analogies,  some  special  and  suitable  church  purpose 
in  the  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Jet  it  not  be  hastily 
said  that  one  instance  of  translation  is  a  more  awful  and  pow- 
erful rebuke  to  unbelief  than  the  courageous  deaths  of  a  thou- 
sand martyrs.  The  records  of  the  translations  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah  will  be  received  by  the  sceptic  with  contempt,  and  are 
impressive  only  to  him  who  already  believes,  and  they  glorify 
God  only  to  hioL     Who  saw  the  translation  of  Enoch   and 
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Elisha,  and  perhaps  '  the  fifty  sons  of  the  pro))hets  who  stood 
afar  off,'  were  the  only  spectators  of  that  of  Elijah.  The 
reality  of  their  translation  into  heaven  would  be  doubted  by 
many  who  were  not  unbelievers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  Nay,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  (apparently  the  very  persons  who  had  said  to 
Elisha,  just  before  the  translation,  <  knowest  thou  that  the  Lord 
will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day  ?*)  urge  him 
to  send  *  fifty  strong  men'  to  search  for  Elijah's  body,  adding 
as  their  reason  for  giving  this  advice,  <  lest,  peradventure,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up  and  cast  him  upon  some 
mountain,  or  into  some  valley.'  They  believed  that  Elijah 
had  been  miraculously  taken  up  from  the  earth  by  the  Lord, 
and  yet  could  not  feel  certain  that  he  had  been  translated  into 
heaven.  They  pressed  Elisha  with  such  importunity  that 
they  shamed  him  into  consenting  that  '  fifty  men  should  be 
tent  forth,  who'  (and  this  shows  the  reality  of  their  apprehen- 
sions) *  searched  three  days  for  Elijah  and  found  him  not.* 
And  in  so  far  as  the  mere  translation  of  these  two  saints  into 
heaven  without  seeing  death  is  concerned,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  set  forth  as  an  example  ;  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  shadow  of  a  Scriptural  warrant  for  any  individual  believer 
to  dare  to  entertain  the  hope  or  even  the  desire  of  such  a  spe* 
cial  distinction,  though  it  will  be  vouchsafed  to  such  of  the 
church  as  are  living  at  their  Lord's  second  coming. 

The  limits  of  this  essay  scarcely  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  one  or  two  additional  points  ;  yet  I  must  not  altogeth- 
er pass  without  notice  a  popular  and  apparently  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  return  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  to  the  earth  as  the  two 
Apocalyptic  witnesses.  It  has  been  said  <that  Enoch  was 
doubtless  changed  or  transfonned  before  he  was  translated,  as 
will  be  the  case  with  those  believers  who,  "being  alive"  at 
"  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  shall  first  be  changed  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  51), 
and  then  "  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds." '  If  this  be  true 
of  Enoch,  it  must  be  so  of  Elijah  too,  and  thus  we  could  not 
reasonably  suppose  that  either  of  these  saints  is  ever  to  see 
death.     It  must  be  confessed  that  it  certainly  seems  both  a 
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natural  and  spiritual  (so  to  speak)  impossibility  that  two  hu- 
man beings  should  be  taken  up  into  the  holy  heavenly  regions, 
and  reside  during  three  or  four  thousand  years  without  pre- 
viously undergoing  that  organic  change  and  transformation  in 
which  '  the  corruptible  puts  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal 
pnts  ori  immortality.'  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures 
would  seem  to  teach  us  that  no  such  glorious  and  triumphant 
organic  change  can  have  taken  place  in  any  of  Adam's  descen- 
dants before  the  resurrection  in  immortality  of  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory. 

Yet  may  it  not  be  allowed  to  meet  this  popular  objection 
in  the  words  of  the  Saviour  ? — *  The  things  that  are  impossible 
with  men  are  possible  with  God.'  How  many  natural  impos- 
sibilities have  been  overcome  by  God  in  behalf  of  his  servants 
without  their  bodies  undergoing  any  organic  change  ?  The 
life  of  Jonah  was  preserved  while  he  was  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Peter  walked  on  the  water, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  and  he  was 
found  at  Azotus.  Again,  as  marvelous  as  the  case  of  Jonah 
was  the  preservation  of  the  three  Jewish  witnesses  Mn  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  over  whose  bodies  the  fire  had  no  pow- 
er.' Moses,  as  well  as  Elijah  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  was  forty 
days  without  food,  and  yet  enjoyed  amidst  that  miraculous 
abstinence  full  bodily  and  mental  vigour.  Let  us  read  (and 
this  is  perhaps  nearer  to  our  present  purpose)  what  is  written 
of  Moses  :  *  A7id  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  six  days ;  and  the  seventh  day 
he  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  And  the 
sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  a  devouring  fire  on 
the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up 
into  the  mount ;  and  Moses  was  in  the  rAount  forty  days  and 
forty  nights'  (Exod.  xxiv.  16-18).  Surely  this  part  of  the 
history  of  Moses  resembles  a  species  of  translation  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  does  not  seem  altogether  unworthy  to  be  com* 
pared  with  that  of  Enoch  or  Elijah.  The  Lord  descends  in 
bright  and  burning  glory  upoQ  the  Mount  8inai,  and  his  hea^ 
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venly  throne  is,  as  it  were,  established  on  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  Moses,  without  previously  tasting  death,  passes  into 
the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  continues  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  during  forty  days.  Are  Enoch 
and  Elijah  nearer  to  the  Divine  glory  (are  they  as  near)  as 
was  Moses  during  those  forty  days  ?  And  the  humblest  reader 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  feels  conscious  that  the  return  of 
Moses  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  not  the  result  of  any  neces- 
sity arising  from  human  infirmity  and  exhaustion,  but  that, 
had  the  Divine  purpose  required  it.  the  Lord  could  have  pro- 
longed the  abode  of  his  servant  amidst  the  glory  on  the  Mount 
forty  times/orty  days.  All  these  wonders  may  indeed  appear, 
if  hastily  glanced  at,  incomparably  below  the  marvel  of  the 
translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  into  heavenly  abodes  without 
previous  death  or  transformation;  yet,  if  patiently  weighed, 
they  may  gradually  and  powerfully  assist  in  removing  preju- 
dices and  objections  against  the  return  to  testimony  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  the  two  predicted  witnesses, 
and  teach  us  to  bow  yet  more  reverently  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  have  already  been  cited,  *  The  things  that  are 
impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God.' 

The  writer  has  a  faint  recollection  of  having  read  in  some 
commentary  a  remark  to  this  effect — that  if  there  had  been 
more  examples  of  similar  devotednt^ss  and  zeal,  there  would 
perhaj)S  have  been  more  instances  on  record  of  the  translation 
of  God's  faithful  servants  into  heaven.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  very  few  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Bible  will  con- 
sider such  a  sentiment  to  be  either  reasonable  or  Scriptural. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  attentively  the  subject  is  weighed 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  more  agreeable  will  it  seem  both  to 
Scripture  and  to  reason  to  suppose  that  three  such  marvelous 
and  extraordinary  transactions  as  the  secret  burial  of  Moses 
and  the  successive  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  were  de- 
signed for  certain  special  and  important  purposes — purposes 
in  harmony  with  the  transactions  themselves;  that  these  pur- 
poses were  such  as  to  require  neither  a  second  secret  burial 
nor  a  third  translation  into  heaven.     The  re-appearance  of 
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Moses  upon  the  Mount  of  Traosfiguration  would  seem  to  fur- 
Dish  a  probable  Scriptural  key  to  the  mysterious  circumstances 
of  his  interment.  The  same  glorious  event  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration might  have  readily  been  accepted  as  an  adequate  cause 
for  the  translation  of  Elijah,  had  not  Malachi  predicted  his 
return  as  a  religious  reformer,  or  had  Elijah  alone  been  trans- 
lated. Yet  why  should  there  be  adequate  reasons  for  the  spe- 
cial honors  conferred  on  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  no  similar  as- 
signable cause  for  the  translation  of  Enoch  ?  There  does, 
however,  ssem  to  be  a  very  adequate  cause  for  this  translation, 
and  a  very  suitable  place  in  the  Word  of  God  for  the  re^p' 
pearance  of  Enoch  upon  the  earth,  if  we  suppose  that  he  and 
Elijah  are  destined  to  fulfil  all  that  has  been  predicted  of  the 
two  prophetic  witnesses  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  this  view 
of  the  subject  be  allowed,  then  it  will  follow  that  as  two  wit- 
nesses are  in  the  Scriptures  considered  sufficient  to  establish 
a  testimony,  it  was  altogether  unnecessary,  so  to  speak,  to 
translate  and  reserve  a  third, 

G. 


AR  r.  VI. 

BLEDSOE'S  THEODICY. 

(continued.) 

We  have  discussed  our  author's  second  position  in  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  '*  the  atheistic  sophism  exploded ; "  and 
shown,  as  we  think,  that  in  this  no  more  than  in  his  first  po- 
sition, can  such  an  explosion  as  he  imagines  take  place.  It  is 
all  a  mistake,  a  floating  mote  in  the  sunlight  evidence  of  the 
common-place  truth,  that  <<  to  err  is  human."  He  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  an  imagination  excited  under  the 
too  potent,  disturbing  influence  of  a  novel  hypothesis.  We 
shall  presently  proceed  to  examine  and  explode  his  own  dis- 
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cussion  of  his  second  position,  when  the  truth  of  what  we 
said  in  April,  will  be  made  more  manifest  in  July.  Before  we 
begin  this  task,  however,  we  propose  formally  to  show  the 
New  Divinity  involved  in  this  imaginary  explosion  ;  or  rather 
that  the  explosive  and  exploding  material  is  New  Divinity 
itself. 

If  for  the  moment  we  allow  the  truth  of  our  author's  sec- 
ond position,  that  God  cannot  cause  virtue  or  holiness  to  ex- 
ist in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent,  will  it  not  follow,  that 
when  He  makes  a  moral  agent.  He  makes  him  a  tertium  quid^ 
a  moral  agent  per  5c,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither  holy 
nor  unholy  ?  Whether  in  itself  it  be  absurd  or  reasonable, 
does  not  this  consequence  with  inevitable  logical  certainty 
flow  out  of  his  position  ?  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  Let  us,  then, 
see  how  this  agrees  with  Finneyism.  Take  the  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Finney. 

'*  Here  ar^  two  systems  ;  the  one  mafotaios  that  infants  have  no  morel 
character  at  all,  vntil  they  have  committed  actual  transgression,  that  their 
first  moral  actions  are  universally  sinful,  but  that  premous  to  moral  action 
they  are  neither  sinful  nor  holy,  that,  as  they  have  no  moral  character,  they 
deserve  neither  praise  nor  blame,  neither  life  nor  death  at  the  hand  of 
God  ;  God  might  annihilate  them  without  injustice,  or  he  may  bestow  ap- 
on  them  eternal  life  as  a  free  and  unearned  gift." 

Again : 

"  When  Adam  was  first  created,  and  awoke  into  being,  before  he  had 
obeyed  or  disobeyed  his  Maker,  he  could  have  had  no  moral  character  at  all ; 
he  had  exercised  no  afiections,  no  desires,  nor  put  forth  any  actions.  In 
this  state  he  was  a  complete  moral  agent,  and  in  this  respect  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  but  as  yet  could  have  had  no  moral  character  ;  for  moral  char* 
acter  cannot  be  a  subject  qf  creation,  but  attaches  to  voluntary  action,*^ 

Let  the  reader  examine  the  italicised  portions  of  these  two 
quotations,  and  test  ever  so  severely  the  logical  consequence 
we  have  drawn  from  our  author's  second  position,  and  thea 
avoid  the  conclusion,  if  he  can,  that  here  there  is  coincidence 
between  Mr.  Finney  and  our  author ;  that  both  teach  that 
Adam  was,  and  every  infant  is,  made  without  moral  charac- 
ter, "  neither  sinful  nor  holy.'* 
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We  hare  said  io  the  portion  of  this  review  which  appeared 
in  April  last,  that  it  is,  owing  to  our  author's  deficiency  both 
in  perspicuity  and  precision,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  his 
views  of  virtue  or  holiness,  and,  consequently,  of  vice  or  de- 
pravity, are  in  relation  to  the  moral  agent  subjective  or  objec- 
tive. The  mist  of  thought  which  obscures  some  of  his  para- 
graphs, is  such  as  to  leave  us  in  some  doubt  whether  or  not,  in 
his  opinion,  it  may  be  possible,  that  holiness  may  be  caused 
to  exist  in  the  breast  through  intrinsic  agency;  though  it 
may  be  impossible  through  extraneous  agency.  Now  upon  the 
supposition  that  this  may  possibly  be  his  view  of  the  matter, 
he  in  part  coincides  with,  and  in  part  differs  from,  Mr.  Fiuney 
and  his  school  of  New  Divines.  He  coincides  with  them  as 
to  the  subjective  origin  of  holiness,  and  differs  from  them  as 
to  its  subjective  nature ;  the  subjectivity  in  each  instance  be- 
ing understood  in  relation  to  the  moral  agent.  Where  these 
parties  coincide,  they  differ  from  the  views  of  both  Arminians 
and  Calvinists,  and  agree  with  Pelagians;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, take  the  liberty  of  considering  them  heterodox.  For  both 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  concur  in  teaching  that  the  holiness 
of  a  moral  agent  is  originated  by  the  extraneous  agency  of 
God.  When,  under  the  supposition  we  have  just  above 
stated,  our  author  and  these  New  Divines  differ,  namely,  with 
regard  to  its  subjective  nature  in  relation  to  the  moral  agent, 
our  author  has  the  decided  advantage  in  point  of  psychology, 
inasmuch  as  his  view  admits  the  truth  of  the  universal  and 
intuitive  conviction  of  subjective  character,  upon  which  men 
rely  in  making  their  calculations  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
one  another.  After  all,  it  is  but  barely  possible  that  our  au- 
thor may  entertain  this  view  of  holiness,  while  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, if  not  quite  certain,  that  he  considers  it  objective.  This 
would  seem  almost  plainly  declared  in  the  following  quotation 
in  which  he  is  speaking  of  the  moral  agent :  ''  If  it  could  not 
sin,  there  would  be  no  merit,  no  virtue,  in  its  obedience." 
Here  our  author  locates  virtue  or  holiness  in  obedience,  or  ra*: 
tber  makes  obedience  itself  virtue  or  holiness,  and,  of  course^ 
Biakea  it  objective.     Does  not  this  entirely  coincide  with  wb^ 
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we  have  before  quoted  from  Mr.  Finney,  the  very  corypheus 
of  the  New  Divinity  school,  especially  with  these  expressions: 
"When  Adam  was  first  created,  and  awoke  into  being,  before 
he  had  obeyed  or  disobeyed  his  Maker,  he  could  have  had  no 
moral  character  at  all."  •  •  "  Moral  character  cannot  be  a 
subject  of  creation,  but  attaches  to  voluntary  action."  If  ho- 
liness or  virtue  be  any  part  of  moral  character,  and  moral 
character  attaches  to  voluntary  action,  and  this  voluntary  ac- 
tion takes  place  when  the  moral  agent  obeys,  as  these  quota- 
tions evidently  teach,  then  holiness  must  be  objective.  It 
follows  that  another  point  of  coincidence  between  our  author 
and  these  New  Divines,  is  here  seen.  Query  :  According  to 
this  objective  view  of  holiness,  is  it  not  altogether  wrong  to 
speak  of  a  holy  moral  agent  or  a  holy  God,  seeing  holiness 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  being,  but  only  of  his  actions? 
Query  the  second ;  Can  holiness  with  any  propriety  be  affirm- 
ed of  either  God  or  his  actions,  seeing  that  it  consists  only  in 
obedient  actions? 

Our  author  in  declaring  that  God  cannot  cause  holiness  to 
exist  in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent,  must  ignore  orthodox 
views  of  the  regenerative  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
renewal  of  our  fallen  nature.  For,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  be  God, 
and  God  cannot  cause  holiness  to  exist  in  ttie  breast  of  a  moral 
agent,  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  any  more  than  any  other  extra- 
neous agent  renew  us  in  the  image  of  God.  We  must,  there- 
fore, renew  ourselves  by  the  power  of  our  own  wills.  Let  us 
see  what  Mr.  Finney  says  upon  this  point  in  his  sermon  enti- 
tled, **  Sinners  bound  to  change  their  own  hearts."  "All  ho- 
liness in  God,  angels  or  men,  must  be  voluntary,  or  it  is  not 
holiness."  The  very  title  of  the  sermon  from  which  we  take 
this  quotation,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  our  reader 
as  to  what  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Finney  and  his  coadjutors  on 
the  point  we  are  considering.  Of  course,  if  they  think  that 
sinners  can  and  ought  to  change  their  own  hearts,  they  will 
reject  all  notion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  performing  such  a  work 
of  supererogation  as  to  change  their  hearts  for  them.  And 
why  will  they  reject  the  Holy  Ghost  in  producing  this  change  ? 
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Because  they  assert  it  must  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
moral  agent  in  whose  experience  it  occurs,  vohmtary  not  in 
submitting  to,  but  in  producing  the  change.  This,  of  neces- 
sity, exchides  the  efficient  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
work  of  man's  regeneration,  and  coincides  with  our  author's 
declaration,  that  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  cause  holiness 
to  exist  in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent. 

If,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  quotation  from  our  author,  he 
makes  holiness  to  consist  in  obedience,  must  not  unholiness 
or  depravity  consist  in  disobedience,  and  must  not  this  neces- 
sarily deny  the  orthodox  tenet  of  innate  infant  depravity  ? 
For  the  infant  being  incapable  of  either  obeying  or  disobey- 
ing for  some  time  after  its  birth,  can,  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
be  neither  holy  nor  depraved,  if,  indeed,  it  be  at  all  possible 
for  him  ever  after  to  become  either.     Let  us  hear  Mr.  Finney 
on  this  point.     "  By  total  depravity  is  not  meant  that  any 
being  is  or  can  be  sinful  before  he  has  exercised  the  powers 
of  moral  agency."     Now  no  infant  in  the  hour  of  his  forma- 
tion or  birth  can  "  exercise   the   powers  of  moral  agency." 
This  is  a  proposition  no  man  in  his  senses  can  question,  and. 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Finney,  no  infant  can  be  born  de- 
praved.    Again :    **  By  total  depravity,  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  any  sin  in  human  beings,  or  in  any  other  beings,  se- 
parate from  actual  transgression."     No  human  being  is,  before 
he  is  born,  or  at  the  time  he  is  born,  capable  of  actual  trans- 
gression, and   therefore,  no   infant   can    be   born   depraved. 
Again:    "Thesitmer's  hatred  of  God  is  not  caused  by  any 
hereditary  or  transmitted  disposition  to  hate  him."    We  could 
not  have  asked  Mr.  Finney  to  express  himself  more  plainly 
than  he  does  in  this  last  quotation.     The  deduction  from  our 
author's  position  is  scarcely  less  satisfactory.     Here,  then,  we 
discover  another  point  of  harmony  between  our  author  and 
Mr.  Finney,  who  is  a  leader  among  the  new  school  divines. 

Writers  of  the  same  school  both  in  theology  and  metaphys- 
ics, as  well  as  other  departments  of  knowledge,  do  for  the 
most  part  show  their  affiliation  in  their  terms  as  well  as  their 
viewS;  and  in  the  setise  in  which  they  employ  those  termi. 
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This  is  very  natural,  and  is,  of  course,  very  naturally  to  b# 
expected.  In  this  respect,  we  discover  a  strong  affinity,  if  not 
positive  identity,  in  the  views  of  our  author  and  of  the  Fin- 
neyites  or  New  Divines.  For,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence 
between  them  in  their  employment  of  the  terms  virtue  and 
holiness,  which  is  far  from  being  unworthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. We  have  heretofore  cited  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  fact  that  oar  author  employs  these  terms  synonymously, 
and  we  now  cite  him  to  the  additional  fact  that  Mr.  Finney 
does  the  same.  In  a  quotation  from  him  which  we  have  be* 
fore  made  use  of,  he  says;  *' Holiness  is  virtue."  Now  it 
strikes  us  that  this  is  a  decided  literary  peculiarity  of  these 
New  Divines,  which  grows  out  of  the  hypothetic  views  of 
moral  agency  they  advocate.  For,  if  no  moral  quality  accor- 
ding  to  these  views  can  be  affirmed  of  a  moral  agent,  and 
every  moral  quality  must  be  affirmed  of  his  actions,  there 
can  be  no  alternative ;  there  can  be  no  differesce  between 
holiness  and  virtue ;  these  terms  must  mean  the  same  objec- 
tive something.  As  we  know  no  other  class  of  writers  either 
in  the  theological  or  classical  literature  of  our  language,  who 
entertains  these  views  of  moral  agency,  so  we  know  no  other 
who,  from  fixed  purpose  and  habit,  do  thus  confound  the  dif- 
fering acceptations  of  these  terms,  and  persist  in  employing 
them  as  synonymous.  The  best  writers  of  our  language  emr 
ploy  these  terms  in  widely  different  senses ;  the  first,  to  signify 
a  moral  quality  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  second,  to  signify 
a  moral  quality  of  his  conduct.  But  this  reputable  usage  of 
these  terms,  would  not  by  any  means  teach  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  New  Divinity,  and  hence  the  New  Divines 
have  a  usage  of  their  own,  better  harmonizing  with  their  pe- 
culiar theology.  The  usage  of  our  author  with  regard  to 
these  terms,  we  have  seen,  is  the  same.  Now  why  has  he  in 
this  respect  forsaken  the  classical  writers  of  our  language  as 
well  as  its  orthodox  divines,  and  associated  himself  with  these 
New  Divines,  if  he  does  not  affiliate  with  them  in  doctrine  ? 
That  we  are  not  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  New  Divinity 
views  of  our  author,  we  have  further  evidence  in  the  history 
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of  his  doctriaal  resolution  as  gisen  us  in  the  introduction  to 
the  work  under  review.  We  refer  the  reader  to  page  26, 
w^here  he  says : 

«•  Whether  at  the  outset  of  his  inqairies,  he  was  the  more  of  an  Arm!- 
nian  or  of  a  Calvioist,  heisuoableiosa^;  bat  if  his  crude  and  imperfectly 
dereloped  sentiments  had  then  been  made  known,  it  is  probable  he  would 
hvwe  been  ranked  with  the  Arminians.  Be  this  as  it  may»  it  is  certain  he 
-WBs  never  so  much  of  an  Arminian,  or  of  anything  else,  as  to  imagine 
that  Calvinism  admitted  of  nothing  great  and  good.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  ever  believed  that  the  Calvinists  were  at  least  equal  to  any  other  body 
of  men  in  piety,  which  is  certainly  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  qualities. 
And  besides,  it  was  a  constant  delight  to  him  to  read  the  great  master- 
pieces of  reasoning  which  Calvinism  had  furnished  for  the  instruction  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  By  this  he  came  to  believe  that  the  scheme  of 
the  Arminians  could  not  be  maintained,  and  his  faith  in  it  was  gradually 
osdermined." 

From  this  extract  we  learn,  that  when  our  author  was  yet 
young,  and  his  theological  views  were  in  but  a  crude  and  form- 
ing state,  he  thinks  it  probable,  not  by  any  means  certain,  he 
was  an  Arminian ;  but  as  he  grew  older  and  approximated  the 
maturity  of  his  mental  development,  his  familiarity  with  the 
master-pieces  of  Calvinism,  dissipated  all  such  doctrinal  illu- 
sion, convinced  him  that  Arminianism  "could  not  be  main- 
tained," and,  of  course,  induced  him  to  reject  it  as  false. 
Now  the  question  is,  has  he  ever  returned  to  his  first  love,  if 
Arminianism  ever  was  truly  such?  Has  he  now  become  con- 
vinced, that  these  "Calvinistic  master-pieces"  so  sophistica- 
ted Arminianism,  and  perverted  his  mental  vision,  as  to  make 
him  see  her  in  a  light  not  truly  her  own?  Does  he  now  see 
her  as  *'  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely  V* 
Nothing  of  the  sort  is  declared  in,  or  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from,  anything  he  has  written  in  the  book  before  us.  The 
reader  will  in  vain  search  it,  however  diligent  may  be  his 
search,  to  find  anything  more  than  a  faint  semblance  of  a  re- 
turn to  Arminianism,  which  consists  merely  in  dissatisfaction 
with  old  school  Calvinism  and  the  enunciation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  merely.     Up  to  the  hour,  then,  in  which  this  book 
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went  to  the  press,  ho  still  remained  under  the  conviction  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  "  master-pieces  of  Calvinism," 
namely,  that  Arminianism  "could  not  be  maintained." 
We  will  look  at  one  more  extract  jast  here. 

'*  But  although  he  thus  submitted  his  mind  to  the  dominion  of  Calvin- 
ism, as  advocated  by  Edwards,  and  earnestly  espoused  It  with  some  excep- 
tions ;  he  never  felt  that  profound,  internal  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  the 
system,  af\er  which  his  rational  nature  continually  longed,  and  which  it 
struggled  to  realize.  He  certainly  expected  to  find  this  satisfaction  in  Cal- 
yinism,  if  any  where.  Long,  therefore,  did  he  pass  over  every  portion  of 
Calvinism,  in  order  to  discovert  if  possible,  how  its  foundations  might  be 
rendered  more  clear  and  convincing,  and  all  its  parts  harmonized  among 
themselves  as  well  as  with  the  great  undeniable  facts  of  man's  nature  and 
destiny.  While  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  he  has  been  more  than  once 
led  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  flaw  in  Calvinism  itself;  but  without  at 
first  perceiving  all  its  consequences.  By  reflection  on  these  apparent  de- 
lects ;  nay,  by  protracted  and  earnest  meditation  on  them,  his  suspicions 
have  been  confirmed  and  his  opinions  changed.  If  what  now  so  clearly 
appears  to  be  the  truth,  is  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  not  been  em- 
braced out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Calvinism,  or  to  any  other  system  of 
religious  faith  whatever.  Its  light  whether  real  or  imaginary,  has 
dawned  upon  his  mind  while  seeking  after  truth  amid  the  foundations  of 
Calvinism  itself;  and  this  light  has  been  augmented  more  by  reading  the 
works  of  Calvinists  themselves,  than  those  of  their  opponents." 

Let  the  reader  examine  this  qiiotation,  remembering  that 
its  author  has  set  aside  Arminianism  as  incapable  of  being 
maintained,  and  that  he  here  speaks  exclusively  of  Calvinism. 
He  goes  to  work  to  see  if  all  the  parts  of  Calvinism  cannot 
be  made  to  harmonize  <*  among  themselves  as  well  as  with 
the  great  undeniable  facts  of  man^s  nature  and  destiny."  He 
seemed  to  think  at  first  that  this  harmony  could  be  eflfected. 
But  in  examining  the  foundations  of  the  system,  he  discovers 
flaws  in  Calvinism  itself,  upon  which  the  more  he  meditates, 
the  more  he  discovers  the  impracticability  of  his  purpose^ 
He,  therefore,  changes  his  opinion,  and  concludes  that  Calvin- 
ism cannot  be  so  harmonized.  While  engaged  in  this  work 
amid  the  foundations  of  Calvinism,  and  with  none  but  Cal- 
vinistic  lights  around  him,  the  morning  of  <<  what  now  so 
clearly  appears  to  be  the  truth,"  dawns  upon  him  for  the  first 
time.     What  was  that,  the  truth  of  Arminianism  ?    No,  in- 
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deed  ;  he  bad  seen  that  before,  and  rejected  it.     Moreover, 
DO  Calvinistic  writer  has  ever  been  known  to  angment  the 
light  of  Arminianism,  however  they  may  awaken  suspicions 
as  to  the  truth  of  Calvinism.     What  is  it  that  so  clearly  ap- 
pears fo  be  the  truth  now  ?     Why  it  is,  that  if  Calvinism  ''as 
advocated  by  Edwards,"  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  in 
itaelf  and  with   ''  the  great  undeniable  facts  of  man's  nature 
arid  destiny,"  it  may  be  mended  into  such  harmony.     What 
class  of  Calvinistic  writers  were  those  who  augmented  for  our 
author  the  light  of  this  discovery  ?     Why,  they  were  new 
achool  Calvin ists,  to  be  sure.     They  had  been  at  work  before 
him  down  among  the  dark  foundations  of  Calvinism,  and  be* 
fore  him  they  had  made  the  same  discovery.    He  finds  among 
them  congenial  company  and  occupation.     They  patch  up 
the  flaws  of  Calvinism  with  pieces  torn  from  the  cloth  of  Pe« 
lagianism,  and  scraps  of  recent  psychology,  badly  understood 
and  applied,  whereby  the  rent  is  made  worse.     There  is  too 
mnch  in  common  between  him  and  them  to  allow  any  one, 
who  will  give  the  matter  a  proper  investigation,  to  think  W9 
are  doing  him  any  injustice  in  assigning  him  a  place  among 
these  New  Divines. 

Our  author  flatters  himself,  and  would  persuade  others,  that 
he  is  an  eclectic  in  theology. 

**  We  have  sought  the  truth,  and  how  far  we  have  fouDd  it  no  one 
fihonid  proceed  to  determine  without  having  first  read  and  ex^n>ined.  We 
have  sought,  not  in  Calvinisin  alone,  nor  in  Arminianism  alone,  nor  in 
any  other  creed  or  system  of  man's  devising.  In  every  direction  have  we 
sought  it,  as  our  feeble  abilities  would  permit ;  and  yet,  we  hope  it  will 
be  found  that  the  body  of  truth  which  we  now  have  to  oflTer  is  not  a  mere 
hasty  patch-work  of  superficial  eclecticism,  but  a  living  and  organic 
whc^e.  hf  this  test  we  could  wish  to  be  tried  ;  for  as  Bacon  hath  well 
said,  *  It  is  the  harmony  of  any  philosophy  in  itself  that  giveth  ii  light 
and  credence.'  " 

Now  we  are  of  the  opinion,  though  our  author  does  not 
exactly  say  so,  that  he  thinks  that  he  has  made  up  this  eclec- 
ticism  of  his  by  modifying  and  blending  the  systems  of  Cal- 
vin  and  Arminins,  when  in  fact  he  has  made  a  compromise 
between  Calvin  atid  Pelagius,  favoring  the  latter  with  Tery ^ 
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decided  advantage  in  too  many  vital  points.     And  this,  too, 
is  what  we  think  the  New  Divines  have  done.     Calvinisoi 
teaches  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  and  its  irresistible  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  if  man  had  no  will  to  op- 
pose  the  work  ;  Arminianism  teaches  the  depravity  of  man's 
nature  and  its  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  gaining 
the  consent  of  man's  will :  while  Pelagius,  the  New  Divines 
and  our  author  harmonize  in  teaching,  that  man's  nature  is  not 
depraved,  and  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot* be,  changed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.     They  affirm  that  depravity  attaches  to  volun- 
tary actions  with  regard  to  which  man's  own  agency  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  change  him.     It  is  evident,  then,  that 
where  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  are  agreed,  namely,  that 
man  is  depraved  and  must  be  regenerated  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
our  author,  coinciding  with  Pelagius  and  the  New  Divines, 
denies  this  orthodox  view  of  depravity  and  asserts  the  com- 
petency of  man  to  produce  whatever  moral  change  his  condi- 
tion may  require.     Can  the  reader  accept  such  eclecticism? 
Gould  any  Pelagian  object  to  it  ?     Is  it  not  all  New  Divinity 
could  ask  it  to  be  ?     The  reader  will  pardon  us,  if  we  here 
turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
to  notice  our  author's  confidence  in  the  internal  harmony  of 
his  system.     He  thinks  this  harmony  of  its  parts  is  sufficient 
evidence  of   its  truth.     "  By  this  test,"  he  desires  "  to  be 
tried."     He  is  of  opinion,  that  my  Lord  Bacon  has  laid  dow|[i 
this  as  a  sufficient  criterion  of  philosophic  certitude.      Our 
author  is  an  astronomer,  and  we,  therefore,  appeal  to  him,  if 
the  nebular  theory  of  Laplace  is  not  regarded  as  beautifully 
harmonious  in  itself,  and  if,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  re- 
jected as  wanting  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  standing  the  test  of  Bacon's  inductive 
method.     Is  not  the  ideal  pantheism  of  Spinoza  conceded  to 
tte  pre-eminently  marked  by  internal  harmony  ?    is  it  not  re- 
garded as  remarkable  for  logical  consistency  or  harmony  of 
parts  as  any  system  that  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  cpec- 
ulative  philosophy ;  and  yet  is  it  not  rejected  as  not  suffi- 
ciently harmonizing  with  ^^  the  facts  x)f  man's  nature  and 
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destiny?"  A^  it  does  not  follow  that  a  system  must  be 
necessarily  false,  because  it  is  deficient  in  internal  harmony, 
neither  does  it  follow  that  it  must  be  true,  because  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  ever  so  great  a  degree  of  it.  For  as  a  system 
may  be  altogether  consistent  with  itself  and  yet  deplorably 
deficient  as  to  harmony  with  the  universe  of  facts  within  and 
around  us ;  so  it  riiay  be  greatly  deficient  in  symmetry,  and 
at  the  same  time  harmonious  with  external  facts.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  trust  our  author's  test,  even  should  it  be  found 
to  be  true  that  his  system  is  as  harmonious  as  he  imagines  it. 
Moreover,  my  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  sentence  quoted  from  him, 
had  referenee,  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  acceptableness  and  attrac- 
tion with  which  such  harmony  invests  any  system  for  the. 
human  mind,  naturally  constituted  to  take  delight  in  what- 
cTer  is  harmonious.  He  could  not  have  intended  to  lay  down 
a  test  for  truth,  which  would  at  once  and  forever  supersede 
the  inductive  method,  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  im- 
mortally famous  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

In  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  as  to  our  author's  theolog- 
ical position,  let  us  turn  to  the  chapter  in  which  he  antici- 
pates and  answers  objections.  We  shall  find  here,  as  we. 
think,  satisfactory  proof  of  his  New  Divinity  affiliations.  He 
heads  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  ;  <*  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  foregoing  scheme  is  <  New  Theology.' "  We  lay 
before  the  reader  all  of  any  importance  in  his  reply  to  this 
objection. 

"  If  Dothing  more  were  intended  by  such  an  objection,  than  to  pat  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  the  predjudice  in  favour  of  novelty,  we  could 
not  complain  of  it.  For  surely  every  new  opinion  which  comes  into  col- 
lision with  received  doctrines,  should  be  held  suspected,  until  it  is  made  to 
undergo  the  scrutiny  to  which  its  importance  and  appearance  of  truth 
may  entitle  it.  No  reasonable  man  should  complain  of  such  a  precaution.' 
Certainly,  the  present  writer  should  not  complain  of  such  treatment, 
^r  it  is  precisely  the  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  himself.  He 
well  remembers,  that  when  the  great  truths,  as  he  now  conceives  them  to 
be,  first  dawned  upon  his  own  mind,  how  sadly  they  disturbed  and  per* 
plexed  his  blind  veneration  for  the  past.  As  he  was  himself,  then,  so  rea*. 
dy  to  shrink  from  his  own  views  as  *  new  theology,'  he  surely  cannot  cen- 
sure any  one  else  for  so  doing,  provided  he  will  but  give  them  a  fair  and 
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impartiid  hearinf  befove  he  prooeeds  to  seoot  them  feom  his  presence.    It 

it  true,  after  the  writer  had  ooce  fiiirly  made  the  discovery  that  <  old  theol- 
ogy* is  not  necessarily  true  theology,  he  could  proceed  with  the  greater 
freedom  in  his  inquiries.  He  did  not  very  particularly  inquire  whether 
this  or  that  was  old  or  new,  hot  whether  it  was  true.  He  Mt  assared, 
that  if  he  could  only  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  uaih,  the  defect  of  noT- 
dty  would  be  cured  by  lapse  of  time,  and  he  need  give  himself  no  Tery 
great  concern  about  it." 

By  '<  new  theology/'  in  this  quotation,  he  means  what  we 
have  been  calling  New  Ditrinity.  This  is  sufficiently  eridenl 
from  the  fact  that  he  frequently  in  his  book  quotes  from  and 
replies  to  a  work  entitled  '*  Old  and  New  Theology,"  pub- 
lished by  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  and  wrttteo 
with  reference  to  the  New  Divinity  controversy,  which  has 
divided  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country  into  otd  and 
noiW  school  Presbyterians.  He  does  not  deny  that  this  objec- 
tion is  founded  in  truth,  that  these  New  Divinity  views  are 
properly  attributed  to  him.  He  denies  only  the  validity  of 
the  objection  on  the  score  of  the  truth  of  this  new  theology. 
It  is  no  objection  to  his  system  that  it  is  New  Divinity,  be- 
cause New  Divinity  in  his  judgment  is  true.  He  concedes, 
then,  all  that  we  have  here  contended  for. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  author's  own 
discussion  of  his  second  position.  We  shall  do  this  in  the 
same  detailed  manner  that  we  did  in  the  case  of  his  first 
position. 

"  In  other  words,"  that  is,  in  another  and  broader  and  more  ornate  way 
of  stating  his  second  position,  **  the  production  of  yirtue  by  any  extra- 
neous agency,  is  one  of  those  impossible  conceits,  those  inherent  absurdi- 
ties, which  lie  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  light  in  which  the  divine  ornni- 
poteace  moves,  and  has  no  existence  except  in  the  outer  darkness  of  a  law- 
less imagination,  or  in  the  dim  regions  of  error,  in  which  the  true  natore 
of  Qu>ral  goodness,  has  nerer  been  seen." 

This  sentence  was  not,  of  course,  intended  to  prove  any- 
thing. Our  author  is  sometimes  a  little  Spanish  in  his  taste, 
and  he  here  takes  a  fatM^y  to  give  his  second  position  a  slight 
touch  of  grandiloquence.  He  informs  us  here  that  virtue  or 
holiness  cannot  be  caused  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  a  moral 
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agent  ''  by  any  extraneous  agency  '*  whatever.  Well,  we 
\rould  very  naturally  and  without  being  informed  upon  the 
subject,  have  supposed  that  if  God  could  not  do  it,  no  one 
else  could*  We  are  surprised  that  he  should  have  troubled 
himself  to  state  a  thing  of  such  obvious  inference.  Again ; 
He  informs  us  that  contradictions  or  absurdities  are  '^  beyond 
the  sphere  of  light,"  or  wisdom,  *'  in  which  the  divine  om- 
nipotence moves ; "  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that 
God's  omnipotence  is  governed  in  its  manifestations  by  his 
infinite  wisdom.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  omnipotence 
will  not  perform  contradictions,  because  they  would  be  incon* 
sistent  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  because  they  are  impos- 
sible to  itself.  This  is  the  ground  we  took  in  replying  to  his 
first  position,  and  it  is  an  evident  surrender  of  it.  Finally, 
what  a  platitude  he  perpetrates  when  he  so  grandly  informs 
us  that  '<  moral  goodness  has  never  been  seen  in  the  dim  re- 
gions of  error."  "  It  is  absurd,  we  say,  to  suppose  that  moral 
agents  can  be  governed  and  controlled  in  any  other  way  than 
by  moral  means."  What  does  our  author  mean  by  placing 
such  a  sentence  in  such  a  connexion  ?  Is  he  not  speaking  of 
the  impossibility  of  producing  holiness  in  the  breast  of  a 
moral  agent  ?  Why,  then,  does  he,  in  the  same  connexion, 
allude  to  governing  a  moral  agent  ?  Does  he  wish  us  to  un- 
derstand that  these  two  are  one  and  the  same  ?  That  there 
is  no  difference  between  producing  virtue  or  holiness  in  the 
breast  of  a  moral  agent  and  governing  him?  We  suppose  so, 
because  he  thinks  that  holiness,  in  his  breast,  must  necessi- 
tate his  will  and  compel  his  whole  course  of  action.  Can  he 
prove  this  ?  Will  he  prove  it  ?  He  neither  will  nor  can ; 
for  if  he  could,  he  would  ;  but  he  does  not,  as  we  shall  see. 
"  All  physical  power  is  here  out  of  the  question."  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  physical  power,  as  we  expect  to  show  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the -subject  of  causation.  He  means, 
however,  to  give  us  to  understand  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
power,  the  one  physical  and  the  other  moral.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  distinction  ;  if  God  by  an  act  of  his  will  regene- 
rates a  man,  he  is  regenerated  by  physical  power ;  but  if  the 
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man,  influenced  by  inducements  presented  by  Ood,  pnts  forth 
his  own  will  and  regenerates  himself,  he  is  regenerated  by 
moral  power.  Now  it  is  very  certain  there  can  be  nothing 
causative  in  these  inducements.  If  there  were,  man  would  be 
as  much  a  being  of  necessity  as  if  the  will  of  God  operated 
directly  upon  his  will  and  compelled  to  certain  actions.  The 
difference  between  these  two  cases,  then,  may  be  thus  stated  : 
in  the  first,  m^n  is  regenerated  by  the  will  of  God,  and  in  the 
second,  he  is  regenerated  by  his  own  will.  If  this  statement 
be  true,  where* can  be  the  propriety  of  our  author's  distinc- 
tion between  physical  and  moral  power,  ascribing  the  first  to 
the  divine  will  and  the  second  to  the  human  will  ?  Is  God  a 
physical  being  ?  Is  he  possessed  of  physical  attributes  ?  If 
not.  can  his  will  be  a  physical  power?  "  By  physical  power, 
in  connexion  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  a  moral  agent  may 
be  created,  and  endowed  with  the  noblest  attributes.''  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  physical  power,  it  should,  it  seems 
to  us,  be  the  attribute  of  some  physical  or  material  being,  but 
it  is  manifest  that,  in  this  sentence,  by  physical  power,  is 
meant  the  divine  omnipotence.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  if  the  divine  omnipotence  is  physical 
power,  either  God  must  be  a  physical  being,  or  else  being 
immaterial,  his  immateriality  is  strangely  indued  with  a  phys- 
ical attribute.  Either  horn  of  this  dilemma  is  monstrous 
enough,  and  our  author  is  welcome  to  swing  upon  whichever 
pleases  him  most. 

But  why  does  our  author  talk  thus,  if  he  does  not  wish  us 
to  believe  that  the  power  of  God,  operating  upon  a  moral 
agent  so  as  to  cause  holiness  to  exist  in  him,  would  produce 
a  physical  rather  than  a  moral  effect  ?  He  never  thought  of 
anything  more  absurd  than  an  immaterial  being  possessiug  a 
physical  attribute,  or  an  immaterial  being  o|)erating  on  an  im- 
matetial  being  a  physical  effect,  or  holiness  in  a  moral  agent 
being  a  physical  effect. 

<«  By  physical  power,  a  monl  agent  raay  be  caused  to  glow  with  a  feeU 
iag  of  lovei  aod  armed  with  aa  aacommon  energy  of  will ;  but  such  eA 
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Aaets,  though  produced  hy  the  power  of  God,  are  not  the  virtae  of  the  mo* 
iml  ageot  in  whom  they  are  produced." 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  physical  power  we  presume  it 
'Will  produce  only  physical  efTects.  Are  we,  then,  to  class  the 
feeling  of  love  and  energy  of  will  among  physical  effects? 
If  they  are  physical  we  know  not  where  to  find  anything 
moral.  What  is  energy  of  will  but  power  of  will  ?  Now  by 
holiness  in  a  moral  agent  we  understand  that  power  of  will 
whereby  the  moral  agent  is  rendered  able  to  love  God  with  all 
his  heart,  soultind  mind,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself;  which 
Paul  tells  us  "is  the  fulfilling;  of  the  law,"  and  our  author 
here  admits  that  "  by  physical  power,"  which  with  him  is  the 
same  as  divine  omnipotence,  this  can  be  caused  in  a  moral 
agent.  This  is  admitting  all  that  we  could  ask  of  him,  espe* 
cially  as  he  does  not  at  all  intimate  that  divine  omnipotence 
in  doing  this,  would  work  a  contradiction.  But  he  says  this 
virtue  or  holiness  would  not  be  that  of  the  moral  agent.  We 
rfiould  like  to  know  why  not  ?  It  seems  to  us  as  much  his 
as  anything  else  God  has  given  him  ;  as  much  so  as  his  own 
existence,  this  being  the  production  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
also.  We  cannot,  as  does  our  author,  assume  that  this  assertion 
must  be  granted.  "This,"  that  is,  virtue  or  holiness,  "con- 
sists, not  in  the  possession  of  moral  powers,  but  in  the  proper 
and  obedient  exercise  of  those  powers."  Did  our  aiMior  ever 
meet  with  one  who  advanced  the  notion  that  virtue^j^ipli- 
ness  consists  "in  the  possession  of  moral  powers?"  Did  he 
ever  meet  with  this  notion  advanced  in  aoy  book  ?  Wethink 
not.  Why  then  does  he  speak  of  such  an  absurdity,  such  a 
chimera  of  bis  own  imagination,  which,  to  employ  his  own 
fine  language,  "  has  no  existence  except  in  the  outer  darkness 
of  a  lawless  imagination,  or  in  the  dim  regions  of  error,  in 
which  the  true  nature  of  moral  goodness  has  never  been  seen." 
And  yet  he  seems  to  think,  that  holiness  must  be  either  "  the 
possession  of  moral  powers,"  or  "  the  proper  and  obedient  ex- 
ercise" of  them ;  as  if  there  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  any 
other  alternative.  We  deny  that  it  is  either.  It  could  not  be 
"  the  possession  of  moral  powers,"  because,  in  this  case,  every 
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human  being  possessing  the  same  moral  powers  both  in  niun- 
ber  and  kind,  all  human  beings,  without  distincticm,  whether 
good  or  bad,  would  be  equally  holjr,  and  could  not  be  other- 
wise while  they  retained  all  the  essential  attributes  of  huma- 
nity. It  could  not  be  the  mere  *<  proper  and  obedient  exer- 
cise''of  these  moral  powers,  because,  in  this  case,  holiness 
would  be  no  property  of  being  but  of  action,  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  highly  improper  to  speak  of  a  holy  man,  and  only 
proper  to  speak  of  holy  actions  or  exercises.  But  it  seems  to 
us,  that  holiness  must  consist  in  a  certain  healthful  spiritual 
condition  of  these  moral  powers,  which  may  be  increased,  di- 
minished, lost,  or  restored,  according  as  the  moral  agent  is 
faithful  or  unfaithful  to  God,  who  at  first  gave  and,  when  lost, 
restoies  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  goodness  and 
power.  In  this  case,  when  a  man's  moral  powers  are  in  a 
right  moral  condition,  it  can  be  affirmed  of  him,  he  is  holy ; 
and  when  they  are  in  an  opposite  moral  condition,  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  him,  he  is  unholy.  This  much,  however,  we 
will  concede  to  our  author;  if  he  can  prove  that  holiness 
"consists"  "in  the  proper  and  obedient  exercise"  of  moial 
powers,  he  can  prove  that  God  will  not  cause  holiness  to  exist 
in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent,  and  thereby  work  a  contradic- 
tion. He  cannot  prove  this.  For  we  presume  if  he  could, 
he  would  have  done  it. 

«<If  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  power,  should  muster  all  the 
means  and  appliances  in  the  universe,  and  cause  them  to  bear  with  united 
energy:  jon  a  single  mind,  theefifeci  produced,  however  grand  and  beautiful, 
would  not  be  the  virtue  of  the  agent  in  whom  it  is  produced." 

•This  is  tremendous!  Why,  if  "all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances in  the  universe,"  were,  according  to  the  possibility 
which  our  author  here  supposes,  brought  by  omnipotence  "  to 
bear  with  united  energy  on  a  single  mind,"  it  would  be  anni- 
hilated. All  this  effort  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  by 
far  too  much,  for  the  production  of  holiness  in  the  breast  of 
a  moral  agent.  A  single  volition  of  the  divine  will,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  put  all  his  moral  powers  in  proper  moral 
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conditioDi  provided  the  moral  agent  coaaented  to  be  so  opera- 
ted upon. 

Being  thus  renewed,  we  cannot  see  why  the  holiness  thus 
conferred  upon  him,  should  not  be  his,  as  much  as  his  power 
to  think,  which  was  also  conferred  upon  him,  is  his.  '^No- 
thing  can  be  his  virtue  which  is  produced  by  an  extraneous 
agency.  This  is  a  dictate  of  the  universal  reason  and  con- 
aciousness."  These  sentences  might  do  very  well  if  our  au- 
thor's definition  of  holiness  or  virtue  were  true.  For  if 
holiness  or  virtue  were  something  objective,  or  lying  without 
the  moral  agent,  our  consciousness  would  not  enable  us  to 
see  it  as  something  subjective  or  lying  within  the  moral  agent, 
whether  as  produced  there  by  extraneous  or  intrinsic  agency. 
But  he  has  not  shown  us  that  his  definition  is  true,  and,  we 
think,  we  have  shown  it  to  be  false,  and,  therefore,  these  sen- 
tences seem  to  us  as  idle  as  the  words  of  one  who  murmurs 
in  his  slumber.  <'  It  needs  no  metaphysical  refinement  for  its 
support  and  no  scholastic  jargon  for  its  illustration."  No,  it 
really  does  not.  These  would  not  at  all  help  it.  But  it  does 
need  a  little  clear  convincing  logic  most  wofuUy. 

**  Od  this  broad  principle,  then,  which  is  so  clearly  deduced,  Dot  from 
the  confined  darknesn  of  the  schools,  but  the  open  light  of  nature,  we  ia- 
tend  to  take  our  stand  in  opposition  to  the  eoabattled  ranks  of  atheism." 

The  vanity  of  our  author  must  have  been  in  a  most  glorious 
state  of  titillation  when  he  penned  this  sentence.  What  a 
hero  he  must  have  seemed  to  himself,  if  not  to  his  page.  He 
tramples  with  lofty  disdain  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  under 
foot,  in  the  carnage  and  ruin  of  this  awful  conflict  with  the 
atheists.  A  single  knight  in  battle  array  against  all  their 
"embattled  ranks."  he  must  have  fancied  himself  doing 
knightly  deeds  in  days  of  chivalry.  No,  sir,  it  is  all  a  waking 
dream.  You  have  drawn  no  "  broad  principle"  either  *-from 
the  confined  darkness  of  the  schools,"  or  "  the  open  light  of 
nature." 

"  The  argument  of  the  atheist  assumes,  as  we  have  seen, 
(hat  a  Being  of  infinite  power  could  easily  prevent  sin,  and 
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cause  holiness  to  exist.^^     Our  author  thus  begins  another  para- 
graph.    When  we  remember  the  proposition  he  is  discussing, 
it  is  evident  he  means  that  the  atheist  assumes  that  infinite 
power  could  prevent  sin  by  causing  holiness  to  exist  in  the 
breast  of  a  moral  agent.     We  do  not  think  that  the  atheist 
assumes  any  such  thing,  and  would  like  to  see  some  show  of 
evidence  that  he  does.     This  assumption  here  ascribed  to  the 
atheist,  itself  assumes  that  holiness  in  the  breast  of  a  moral 
agent  must  of  necessity  forever  prevent  him  from  sinning. 
This  further  assumes  that  the  atheist  entertains  the  same 
views  of  holiness  that  our  author  does,  which  cannot    be 
shown  any  more  than  the  truth  of  these  views  can  be.     What 
the  atheist  really  assumes  is,  that  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness,  ought,  some  how  or  other,  but  how  he 
does   not  undertake  to  prescribe,  prevent  all  sin  ;  which  is 
ridiculously  absurd,  because  it  still  further  assumes  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  own  limited,  short-sighted  wisdom  to  compre^ 
hend  and  determine  what  infinite  wisdom  ought  to  do.     Un- 
less there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  New  Divinity  atheist,  of  which 
we  have  never  yet  heard,  this  is  all  that  can  be  fairly  charged 
upon  the  atheist.     <<lt"  (the  atheistic  argument)  '^assumes 
that  it  is  possible,  that  it  implies  no  contradiction,  to  create  an 
intelligent  moral  agent,  and  place  it  beyond  all  liability  of  sin- 
ning."    This  sentence  assumes  several  things;  first,  that  ho- 
liness in  the  breasts  of  moral  agents,  would  destroy  their  ca- 
pability of  sinning;  second,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  capability,  and  a  liability  of  sinning  ;  and  third,  that 
the  atheist  is  of  the  same  opinion  on  both  of  these  points  with 
our  author;  all  three  of  which  assumptions,  we  presume,  he 
might  find  some  difficulty  in  proving.     In  regard  to  this  sec- 
ond assumption,  we   would  say,  that  a  moral  agent,  whose 
moral  powers  are  in  a  proper  moral  condition,  or,  in  other 
words,  whose  nature  is  holy,  must,  in  any  concieiyable  circum- 
stances, however  favorable  for  his  continuance  in  this  state,  be 
forever  capable  of  sinning,  and,  of  course,  there  must  ever  be 
a  possibility  of  his  sinning,  however  infinitessimal  it  may  be- 
come by  reason  of  the  progressive  intensity  of  his  holiness; 
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sm^  if  he  be  placed  in  a  world  of  temptation  and  wickedness 
like  ours,  he  must  be  liable  to  sin,  slight  as  this  liability  may 
be,  when  we  consider  his  progress  in  holiness  to  be  considera- 
ble ,-  but,  if  he  be  placed,  as  all  good  -Christians  hope  ulti- 
mately to  be,  in  a  heavenly  state,  free  from  all  temptation  to 
sin,  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise  than  that  he  will  be  cutoff 
from  all  liability  to  sin.  If  we  are  right,  it  must  be  conce- 
ded that  our  author  is  here  not  a  little  misty  and  confused. 
''If  it  could  not  sin,  there  would  be  no  merit,  no  virtue  in  its 
obedience.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be  a  moral  agent  at 
all,  but  a  mere  machine." 

Notwithstanding  we  have  admitted  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  moral  agent,  however  holy,  must  be  capable  of  sinning,  it 
does  not  follow  that  if  he  be  not  capable  of  sinning,  he  must 
be  a  mere  machine.  For  it  might  be  possible,  for  aught  we 
can  see  to  the  contrary,  that  his  knowledge  and  discernment, 
as  to  all  good  and  evil,  should  become  so  extensive  and  acute 
as  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  fully  of  sin.  Is  God 
capable  of  sinning  ?  Why  is  he  not  ?  Because  his  perfection 
in  knowledge  and  holiness  enables  him  to  understand  it  thor- 
oughly and  abhor  it  perfectly.  Our  author's  position  would 
seem  to  us  to  drive  him  to  this  dilemma :  either  God  is  capa- 
ble of  sinning  or  He  is  a  mere  machine.  ^^  The  power  to  do 
wrong,  as  well  as  to  do  right,  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of 
a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  and  no  such  agent  can  possi- 
bly exist  without  being  invested  with  such  power."  We 
have  no  objection  to  this  sentence,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  serve  any  purpose  of  the  authqr  in  this  reply  to  the  athe- 
ist, inasmuch  as  we  do  not  see,  as  he  assumes,  that  holiness 
in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent  must  destroy  his  power  to  do 
wrong.  We  can  very  well  see  how  it  would,  especially  if 
united  with  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  moral  agent, 
greatly  lessen,  if  not  destroy  the  probability  and  liability, 
though  not  the  possibility  and  power  of  doing  wrong.  Why 
does  not  our  author  come  to  the  point  at  once,  and  show  us 
that  holiness  in  the  breast  of  amoral  agent  is  really  and  irrec- 
oncilably opposed  to  the  freedom  of  his  will,  and  that,  there- 
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fore,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  for  these  two  things  to  ejeisrt 
together  in  the  nature  of  a  moral  agent  ?  He  assumes  that 
such  holiness  must  necessitate  the  will,  which  he  ought  to 
prove,  and  then  boldly  draws  his  conclusion.  He  must  give 
us  better  logic  than  this,  or  we  will  not  allow  that  he  can 
"  explode  "  the  atheist. 

<*  To  suppose  such  an  agent  to  be  created,  and  placed  beyond  all  liabili- 
ty to  sin,  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  not  whnt  it  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  it  is  to  suppose  a  creature  to  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  do 
wrong,  and  yet  destitute  of  such  a  power,  which  is  a  plain  coniradictioou" 

Saying  nothing  as  to  his  confounding  <<  liability  to  sin  " 
and  "  power  to  do  wrong,"  our  author  has  not  shown,  and 
cannot  show,  that  holiness  in  the  breast  of  a  moral  agent 
must  destroy  either  his  "  liability  to  sin  "  or  his  "  power  to 
do  wrong,"  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow,  as  he  asserts, 
that  "such  an  agent"  "supposes  a  creature  to  be  endowed 
with  a  power  to  do  wrong,  and  yet  destitute  of  such  a  power  ;^ 
which,  were  it  true,  we  allow,  would  be  "  a  plain  contradic- 
tion." The  reader  must  see  that  he  is  all  the  time  assuming 
and  dogmatizing,  instead  of  proving,  which  is  certainly,  to 
say  the  very  least,  very  illogical.  "  Hence  Omnipotence  can- 
not create  such  a  being,  and  deny  to  it  a  power  to  do  evil,  op 
secure  it  against  the  possibility  of  sinning."  What  does  he 
here  mean  by  denying  to  the  moral  agent  "  the  power  to  do 
evil"  or  securing  him  ** against  the  possibility  of  sinning?** 
Why,  nothing  more  than  creating  him  with  holiness  in  his 
breast ;  this,  in  his  judgment,  being  necessarily  to  necessitate 
his  will.  Now,  when  we  remember  that  our  author  nowhere 
shows,  what  certainly  devolves  on  him  to  show,  and  what 
without  showing,  nothing  he  can  say  will  avail  him  in  his 
endeavor  to  establish  his  second  position,  namely,  that  holt* 
ness  in  the  breast  must  necessitate  the  will  and  thereby  ut- 
terly destroy  all  power  to  sin,  can  we  do  otherwise  than  con- 
sider this  about  the  most  extraordinary  << hence"  that  was 
ever  presented  to  a  reader  for  a  logical  conclusion  ? 

The  next  paragraph  of  our  author  carries  with  it  even  less 
semblance  of  reasoning  than  the  two  we  have  already  exam- 
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in«cl.  In  it  he  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  belief  that  holiness  can  be  caused  by  God  to  exist  in  the 
breast  of  a  moral  agent,  is  peculiar  to  the  atheist.  Assuming 
fuilher  that  such  holiness  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  will 
at  aIMn  the  moral  agent,  (will  and  the  common  pleonasm  free 
will  meaning  the  same,)  he  attempts  to  frighten  the  atheist 
with  some  rather  impotent  sarcasm.  We  will,  however,  pay 
the  paragraph,  as  far  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be 
done,  the  deference  due  to  an  argument  which  ought  to  be 
refuted. 

'<  We  may,  with  the  atheist,  conceive  of  a  universe  of  such  bein^,  if 
we  please,  and  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  at  all  times  prevented  Irom 
sinning  by  the  omnipotent  and  irresistible  energy  of  the  Divine  Being; 
and  haying  imagined  all  this,  we  may  be  infinitely  better  pleased  with  thit 
ideal  creation  of  our  own  than  wiih  that  which  God  has  called  into  actual 
existence  around  as." 

Is  not  this  rather  a  superfluity  of  imagination  ?  If  holiness 
in  the  breast  be  sufficient  to  necessitate  the  will  and  to  de^ 
stroy  "  the  power  to  sin,"  as  our  author  assumes,  why  is  he 
so  prodigal  as  to  tax  his  imagination  with  the  additional  and 
unnecessary  supposition  that  omnipotent  and  irresistible  ener^ 
gy  should  be  at  all  times  employed  to  prevent  sin ;  which, 
according  to  his  assumption,  could  not  possibly  take  place. 
We  think  this  is  giving  '<  omnipotent  and  irresistible  energy  '' 
very  idle  and  ridiculous  employment.  Our  author  catmot 
show  this  holiness  to  be  necessitating  to  the  will,  nor  that  the 
atheist  believed  it  to  be,  nor  that  the  atheist  desired  "omnip^ 
otent  and  irresistible  energy  ''  to  be  at  all  times  employed  in 
preventing  sin,  and,  therefore,  this  sentence  looks  something 
like  a  sarcastic  failure.  What  prevents  the  Divine  Being 
from  doing  what  would  be  a  sin  if  done  by  a  moral  agent  7 
We  suppose  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  What  elso 
could?  Does. the  fact  that  they  do  prevent  Him  from  sin* 
Ding,at  all  necessitate  His  will  ?  Who  will  be  fatalist  enough 
to  assert  this  ?  Is  an  infinity  of  wisdom  and  goodness  necea* 
sary  to  prevent  any  being  from  sinning,  without  impairing  the 
freedom  of  the  will  ?    Can  any  one  prove  the  affirmative  t9 
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this  question  ?  If  not,  can  any  one  show  it  to  be  impossible 
for  God  to  bestow  upon  a  moral  agent  a  sufficiency  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness  to  prevent  him  from  sinning,  and  yet  not 
necessitate  his  will  ?  We  should  like  to  see  this  demonstrated 
to  be  an  impossibility.  We  have  no  objection,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  prevented  from  sinning  by  having  conferred  upon  us 
any  amount  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  maybe  requisite, 
or  even  more  than  would  be  requisite,  if  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  should  see  proper  to  bestow  it.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  bound  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,  as  far  as  the 
Good  Being  himself  may  be  so  bound. 

Moreover,  we  would  much  prefer  a  universe  of  moral  agents 
so  bound,  to  such  a  universe  of  spiritual  nondescripts  as  our 
author  takes  a  fancy  to,  namely,  a  universe  of  moral  agents 
witliout  either  holiness  or  unholiness  in  their  breasts,  and, 
who  are  incapable  of  either  receiving  or  acquiring  such  holi- 
ness or  unholiness.  The  reader  may  regard  this  as  a  differ- 
ence in  taste  or  a  difference  in  philosophy  between  the  author 
and  the  reviewer ;  nevertheless,  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  de- 
signated preference ;  because  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise 
than  that  a  moral  agent  as  infallible  in  his  knowledge  and  dis- 
cernment for  his  finite  sphere,  as  God  is  for  His  which  is  in- 
finite, and  at  the  same  time  as  holy  as  God  is  holy,  would  as 
certainly  be  prevented  by  his  knowledge,  discernment  and 
holiness  from  doing  evil  in  his  sphere  of  activity,  as  God  is 
in  his ;  and,  so  far  as  the  choosing  and  doing  of  right  or  wrong 
is  concerned,  would  be  as  free  as  God  is  free  ? 

**  But  then  we  should  odIv  prefer  the  absurd  and  contradictory  model  of 
a  universe  engendered  in  our  own  weak  brains,  to  that  which  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness  have  actually  projected  into  being." 

If  by  "  the  absurd  and  contradictory  model  of  a  universe," 
our  author  means  one  of  moral  agents  with  such  holiness  in 
their  breasts  as  to  necessitate  them  to  do  nothing  but  what  is 
right,  and  yet  requiring  the  constant  employment  of  "  omni- 
potent and  irresistible  energy"  to  prevent  sin  from  occurring 
in  it ;  such  as  in  the  extravagance  of  his  wild  imagination  he 
tnpposes,  we  must  concede  such  a  <<  model  of  a  universe" 
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conld  be  "engendered"  only  "in  weak  brains."  We  can 
most  heartily  unite  with  him  in  decrying  it  as  supremely  ridi- 
culous. But  then  we  cannot  allow  him  to  pass  this  off  for 
the  nonsense  of  the  atheist.  If  he  means  that  a  universe  of 
moral  agents  with  holiness  in  their  breasts,  must  be  a  universe 
of  agents  whose  freedom  of  will  is  destroyed  and  rendered 
thereby  incapable  of  doing  evil,  we  must  demand  of  him 
proof  that  this  must  be  so,  and  that  the  atheist  had  any  dream 
of  such  a  universe.  Moreover,  he  assumes  in  this  sentence, 
that  the  universe  of  moral  agents  "  actually  projected  into  be- 
ing," is  a  universe  of  moral  agents  without  either  holiness  or 
unholiness  in  their  breasts :  which  assumption  he  catinot  prove 
to  be  true;  and  not  being  able  to  prove  this,  neither  can  he 
prove  his  second  position. 

**  Such  a  uoirerse,  if  freed  from  cootradictioos,  might  be  also  free  from 
evil,  nay,  from  the  very  possibility  of  evil ;  bat  only  on  cooditioo  that  it 
shoald  at  (he  same  time  be  free  from  the  very  possibility  of  good." 

Such  a  universe  ?  To  which  of  the  first  two  models  men- 
tioned in  our  remarks  on  the  sentence  which  precedes  the  one 
we  are  now  considering,  does  the  author  refer  ?  To  the  first  ? 
It  is  too  obviously  absurd  to  occupy  further  attention.  To 
the  second?  The  author  cannot  show  that  holiness  in  the 
breast  of  moral  agents  must  necessitate  the  will,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  mere  chimera  of  his  own  imagination  which  he 
supposes  to  be  chargeable  upon  the  atheist.  A  universe  of 
moral  agents  with  holiness  in  their  breasts  is  also  a  universe 
of  free  wills,  and  needs  no  freeing  from  his  imaginary  **  con- 
tradictions" in  order  to  render  both  good  and  evil  possible 
to  ii. 

Vol.  VIII. — 29 
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A  New  and  Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  Vtiitei  States;  ginog  a  full  ani 
«>iiiprehea8ive  reriewof  tlie  preseat  ooDdition,  iadoatry  aod  resoarcnoT 
the  AmerieaD  eoofederacy:  embraciofl^,  aiao,  inoportaot  topographical 
statistical,  and  historical  ioformatioD,  from  receot  and  origioaJ  aovrces ; 
together  with  the  results  of  the  census  of  1850,  and  population  and  sta- 
tistics in  many  cases  to  1853.  By  Thomas  Baldwin  and  J.  Thomas, 
M.  D.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  k  Co.    1854. 

A  gazetteer  is  necesssarily  a  book  of  facts  fbr  reference ;  and  its  entire 
merit  depends  upon  its  accuracy,  its  corople^eoess  and  its  arrangemeot. 
Combining  these  requisitions,  it  is  an  indispensable  oonpaoion  of  eyeiy 
well  informed  man,  in  erery  arocation  of  life.  Especially  must  it  be  ao  in 
«  country  so  rast,  raried,  and  progressive  as  ours,  with  whose  topography, 
atitiatics,  growth  uid  resources,  no  one,  without  such  a  manual,  can  be 
ftmiliar.  The  present  work  is  deroted  exclusively  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  ample,  double-columned  octavo,  of  more  than  1300 
pages,  with  a  sufficiently  detailed  description  of  all  the  prominent  localities 
in  the  country,  and  a  copious  notation  of  all  its  minor  places,  which  may  be 
llmiid  with  great  facility,  including  **  all  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
slatiatics  furoished  by  theceosus  of  1850."  The  compilers  hare  laboriooaiy 
fomght  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information  both  from  books  and  Hieo» 
and  although  minute  errors  exist  in  their  work,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  the  gratitude  and  patronage  of  the  American  public  for  their 
iMity  and  success.  The  arrangement  is  strictly  alphabetical ;  and  where 
Ihe  same  name  frequently  occnre,  it  will  be  found  in  the  order  of  the  siatea, 
ea  geographically  given.  The  origin  and  pronunciation  of  many  oamas 
are  added  to  the  articles.  A  new  and  beautiful  map  of  the  United  Statea, 
with  the  routes  of  internal  communication,  and  valuable  tabular  appendices 
greatly  enhance  the  book  as  a  means  of  ready  and  satisfactory  reference. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery;  or,  year*book  of  facU  in  science  and  art, 
for  1854.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.   1854. 

Theae  annuals  fill  a  moat  important  place  in  current  literature.  They 
eoUect  and  condense  for  the  general  reader  the  principal  events  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  during  the  preceding  twelve-month ;  and 
not  even  the  scholar,  who  has  not  sifted  the  journals,  has  any  conception  of 
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tteir  rafnd  and  woodarfiil  aeeuimitatSoo  ;  of  tb«  ananog  actiTlty  of  tlit 
kiUMD  mind,  and  the  additiooa  and  improTemeots  perpetually  made  to  the 
alock  of  ouf  ideae  and  our  implemeota.  The  prtlimiaary  chapter,  by  the 
editor  ;  a  refume  for  1658 ;  »  eieeediagly  iDteretting.  The  facts,  io  the 
pveeeot  Tolume,  are  arranged  under  the  departments  of  **  mechanics  and 
tke  useful  arts ;  natural  philosophy  ;  chemical  science ;  geology ;  botany ; 
aoology ;  astronomy  and  meteorology ;  geography  and  antiquities.  Here 
we  hare  an  account  of  erery  resl  achierment  made  in  these  departments, 
during  the  past  year.  Money  is  nerer  thrown  away  in  .the  purchase  of  a 
book  of  this  kind.  We  couM  easily  give  examples  from  the  Tolume,  w^ep 
this  th.e  place  for  them. 

Oriental  and  Sacred  Scenes,  from  notes  of  travel  in  Oreece,  Turkey,  atid 
Faiestine.    By  Fisb^  Howe.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    XSH. 

There  is  a  too  flippant  mode  of  disposing  of  works  of  travel  by  editors, 
se  perhaps,  of  all  others ;  and  we  must  sdmit  the  existence  of  a  very  pro* 
voking  cause  in  this  instance ;  the  utter  inanity  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  itinerary  efiusioos.  We  must  not,  however,  hastily  place  at!  in  this 
expurgatory  catalogue.  While  some  are  worth  the  time  and  cost  to  the 
leader,  by  their  originality  and  freshness,  others  possess  the  quality  of  titil- 
ity  in  a  high  degree.  They  improve  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  by  de* 
Uneating  the  hand  of  Providence  and  illustrating  the  words  ol  Scripture. 
Every  such  book  is  meritorious,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  recondite  in  its 
mestigations.  There  is  very  little  in  this  that  is  properly  elaborate  or 
antiqaarian,  yet  its  page  is  eloquent  for  truth,  as  well  as  for  instruction. 
The  roost  notable  sites  in  the  above  mentioned  countries  were  visited,  and 
are  spiritedly  described  by  the  author ;  with  those  reflections  which  give 
tke  Christian  reader  peculiar  satisfaction.  He  is  especially  attractive  in 
kis  Aotes  upon  the  consecrated  localities  of  Palestine ;  points  of  interest  al- 
waya  inspiring  to  the  k>vers  of  the;Bible.  We  assure  the  reader  that  Fisher 
Howe  is  no  mean  writer,  whether  he  reasons  or  describes.  Teachers  of 
Bible  classes  and  of  Sunday  schools  will  And  him  an  able  assistant  in  their 
useful  labors. 

Classic  and  Historic  Portraits*    By  James  Bruce.    Redfield.    New  York 
1854. 

The  author  of  these  sketches  assumes  the  natural  curiosity  of  mankind 
to  know  the  personal  appearance,  the  peculiar  traits  and  manners  of  disiin* 
guished  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  {lave,  in  some  way,  aflected 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  And  there  is  a  deep  philosophy  in  this  wish, 
since  these  personalities  have,  in  reality,  a  relation  to  this  result.  Who 
does  not  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  features  aod  habits  of  such  per-^ 
sons  as  Caesar  and  Napoleon  ;  of  Helen  and  Cleopatra ;  of  Plato  and  Char* 
lemagne ;  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Qatberine  of  Rtissia  ?  This  desire  this 
antbpr  undertakes  to  gj^tify  in  his  <'  portraits."    They  lure  not  biographi«i» 
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bat  picture  peDoiliogs  of  celebrated  characters  in  ovder  to  prodnee  ao  ideal 
ideotity  of  tbem  io  the  miod.  His  catalogue  extends  irom  Sappho  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  with  upwards  of  fifty  iotenreDiog  examples,  froqi  the  re- 
cords of  the  past.  He  descants,  at  some  length,  on  the  element  of  beauty 
in  the  cases  of  illustrious  females,  and  writes  like  a  connoisseur  in  aueU 
matters.  Some  of  his  designs  are  well  drawn ;  others  of  them  are  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  we  candidly  coni'ess  that  all  of  them  appear  U> 
more  advantage  io  the  history  of  their  lires  than  in  the  artificial  arrange- 
ments of  a  gallery. 

Theological  Essays.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  From  the  second  London  edition.  With  a  new  pre&ce 
and  other  additions.    Redfield.    New  York.    1854. 

Mr.  Maurice,  was,  not  long  since,  expelled  from  King's  College,  as  theo- 
logical professor,  for  teaching  his  class  doctrines,  which  were  alleged  to  be 
heretical.  He  has  since  published  his  lectures  and  sermons,  in  the  fbim  of 
essays,  to  adapt  them  to  popular  reading,  or  rather,  to  divest  them  of  the 
formalities  of  direct  address.  As  they  thus  appear,  they  indicate  boldness, 
independence,  and  earnestness.  No  one  can  accuse  him  of  levity,  or  acef- 
bity  of  temper.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  serious  and  genial,  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  charges,  to  which  he  was  held  obnoxious  by  the  authoritiea 
of  the  college,  respect  the  cardinal  orthodox  views  of  "  atonement,"  «'  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,"  **  the^final  judgment,"  and  the  import  of  the  word 
«<  eternal."  On  these  articles,  he  undoubtedly  entertains  opinions  wideLy 
diflferent,  both  from  those  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  and  of  evangelical -dia- 
senters,  while  he  avows  every  one  of  them  to  be  Scripiurally  true.  Hia 
error  lies,  therefore,  not  in  the  formal  rejection  of  them,  but  in  his  mode  of 
explaining  them.  Having,  to  some  extent  examined  Mr.  Maurice's  essays, 
we  submit  one  or  two  reflections  upon  them.  The  first,  somewhat  miti- 
gates, though  it  does  not  exculpate,  his  position.  He  deprecates  the  bane> 
fnl  influence  of  mere  technical  theology,  as  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  die 
gospel ;  as  narrowing,  in  human  phraseology,  the  teachings  of  Christ,  to 
scientific  formulas,  and  then  putting  all  who  reject  them,  as  such,  under 
the  ban  of  reprobation  ;  cutting  ofi*  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  those  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  them,  although  they  professedly  receive  the  word  of 
God  as  it  is.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  creeds,  but  opposes  the  damnatory 
tenets  which  they  contain,  as  inconsistent  with  rational  liberty,  and  that 
spirit  of  universal  charity,  which  pervades  the  gospel.  Without  arguing 
these  poinu,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  the  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  symbol- 
ism, under  the  demarcation  of  sectarian  exelusireness,  is  prejudicial  to 
Christianity  upon  the  public  mind,  and  promotive  of  a  multiform  infidelity. 
The  great  landmarks  of  Divine  truth,  aslield  by  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom, must  be  defined,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  firom  obvious  heresy,  yet 
the  danger  is,  of  mixing  with  them  merely  human  elements,  and  gir- 
iag  them  the  awful  sanctions  of  inspiration,  and  making  them  the  ooo- 
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ihioDs  of  Kfe  and  death.  As  to  Mr.  Maurice's  ioterpretatioii  of  the  ar» 
tides,  ID  questioo,  we  hold  reiy  different  seDtimeots.  While  he  labors  to 
rid  the  ezistiog  orthodoxy  of  its  too  Procrasteao  models,  he  ruos  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  an  ultra  evangelism,  tinder  the  plausible  pretext  of  an 
all-embracing,  and  eren  an  indiscriminate  application  of  it  to  humanity* 
In  order  to  insure  this,  he  not  only  nullifies  the  stem  requisitions  of  cur- 
vent  creeds,  but,  in  fact,  emasculates  the  yery  gospel  of  those  grand,  dis* 
tmctiTe  truths,  which  demand  the  obedience  of  faith,  M9  the  unalterable 
condition  of  its  saving  benefits  to  those  who  hear  it,  and  which  design 
Date  it,  not  only  as  the  offer  of  ineffable  love,  but  the  authoritative  com* 
aand  of  a  righteous  Judge.  It  is  thus,  that,  on  the  alleged  grounds,  hta 
views  are  latitndinarian,  and  virtually  skeptical,  and  blend  with  the  wild 
speculations  of  the  day,  which  make  our  intuitions  the  standard  and  the 
test,  aa  well  aa  the  interpretation  of  whatever  claims  to  be  divine. 

On  Civii  Liberty  and  Self-Oavemment.  By  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  C.  M. 
French  Institute,  &c.  &c.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott, 
Grarabo  and  Co. 

The  author  is  professor  of  history  and  political  philosophy  and  economy 
m  the  State  college  of  South  Carolina.  These  volumes,  though  dated  in 
1853,  have  but  recently  reached  our  table,  and,  therefore,  require  from  us 
the  courtesies  of  the  craA.  We  do  not  express  ourselves,  however,  out  of 
mere  civility,  but  with  a  high  estimate  of  the  eloquence,  talent,  and  general 
principles,  which  they  evince.  They  are  dedicated  to  his  former  pupils, 
both  as  a  tribute  of  regard,  and  as  counsel  for  the  times.  The  generaliza* 
tions  of  political  science  are  full  of  grandeur,  as  well  as  of  utility,  and  re- 
quire  great  discrimination  to  state  them  accurately.  On  their  proper  appre- 
ciation and  exact  equilibrium,  depend  the  stability  of  government,  and  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizen.  Mr.  Lieber  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  history  ol  civil  liberty,  and  has  entered  wiih  deep  penetration  into 
its  llements,  guards,  and  development.  Glowing  with  enthtisiasm  ibr 
American  institutions,  yet  guided  by  a  sage  maturity  of  judgment,  be  rep- 
robates ail  those  movements  which  disturb  the  sacred  relations  inherent  in 
society,  and  guaranteed  by  the  conservative  operation  of  well-appointed 
and  wiaely  administered  constitutional  law.  In  the  restless  commotion  of 
the  age,  he  views  with  anxiety  the  vicissitudes  of  states,  and  the  dangers 
which  threaten  our  institutions.  We  recommend  his  work,  as  an  enlight- 
ened and  expanded  treatise  upon  a  subject,  always  fraught  with  interest  to 
freemen,  and  always  turning  up  some  new  phase  in  the  ever-recurring 
struggles  of  our  vast  and  widening  arena. 

The  Lectures,  complete,  of  Father  Oavazzi,  as  delivered  in  New  York,  and 
revised  and  corrected  by  Gavazzi  himself.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  life. 
M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York.    1854. 

The  exeitemeat  produced  by  the  speeches  of  the  edebrated  exile,  at  tte 
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time  of  their  deHTeiY»  hai  passed  aWay»  but  is  Weil  rtaemterM  hf  tb^ 
whole  Americao  poblic.  It  was  eleetriciU,  aod  has  made  its  impressloii, 
DotwithstaDdioif  the  persecutione  which  the  Roman  CathoHe  commmitjr 
raised  against  him.  He  is  a  mao  of  extraordioary  geoius  and  oratory,  and 
had  the  rare  Anulty^  thoo^  a  foreigner,  of  difiusiDg  his  ferrtd  spirit 
through  the  enormous  audiences  who  crowded  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  bim. 
Exasperated  by  the  wrongs  of  Italian  despotism  and  jealousy,  he  spared  do 
terms  in  denouncing  them,  and  inroking  the  dawn  of  European  liberty. 
Yet  his  position  was  somewhat  equirocal.  He  never  arowed  himself  as  m 
Proiestant,  if,  indeed,  he  was  one,  but  contented  himself  wkh  assailing  tke 
political  and  ecclesiastical  corruptions  of  Rome,  ^ike  the  most  of  the  e»> 
daped  rictiras  of  continental  tyranny,  struggling  for  the  rights  of  huBBMi* 
ity,  his  notions  of  republicanism  were  crude  and  unsettled.  Yet  the  lofty 
disdain  of  bis  spirit,  and  the  rehement  castigation  of  his  enemies,  awaken 
that  sympathy  so  natural  to  this  country ;  and  the  fearless  manner  in  which 
he  exposes  the  rottenness  of  Romish  instfiotions,  arouses  the  indignation  of 
erery  Protestant.  We  are  borne,  br  an  irresistible  impulse,  along  the 
tide  of  bis  witherbg  and  fertile  declamation.  We  learn  from  one  thor^ 
oughly  initiated  into  <*  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  its  horrid  impurities,  and 
Its  direful  incubus  upon  the  countries  infested  with  its  curse.  Our  readers 
will  find  here  an  additional  insight  into  the  sedu^ye  pc^y  of  ^<  the  moither 
harh>ts  and  abominations  of  the  earth." 

The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison,  including  the  whole  contents  of  Bp.  Hurd^s 
edition,  with  letters  and  pieces  not  found  in  any  previous  collection  ;  and 
Macanlay's  essay  od  his  life  and  works.  Edited,  with  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  by  George  Washington  Greene.  In  fire  volumes.  Vol. 
V.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1854. 

We  have  already  noticed  and  recommended  this  elegant  library  edition  of 
the  great  English  classic.  Nothing  is  more  to  our  taste,  than  the  meckan- 
K$^  execution,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  edition.  This  volume  doee^  the 
aeries,  and  is  occupied  with  that  most  finished  and  charming  produdioii 
oi  the  first  English  essayist;  the  Spectator.  Let  oor  young  men  return 
from  the  fk»hy,  frothy  stuff  of  our  modem  scribblers,  to  the  pure,  unal- 
byed  beauties  of  the  best  periods  of  English  literature,  and  chasten  their 
imaginations  and  form  their  tastes  and  whet  their  wits  by  means  which 
deligbtcd  and  improved  the  best  eiieles  of  British  society. 

History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  from  the  exe« 
cution  of  Charles  I.  to  the  death  of  Cromwell.  By  M.  Guizot.  Trans- 
lated by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard 
and  Lea.    1854. 

These  themes,  though  hackneyed,  are  such  vital  parts  of  modem  history, 
and  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  present  state  of  thecivilixed  world, 
that  they  are  investlsd  with  a  penilanant  interest  to  the  student  of  political 
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pUkaopkiu  Tbec^oehaMltlw  aetoit  refbtied  to.  Me  linhfia  ikechaia  of 
poAttiDai  aeqncBces  cHepding  to  our  timet,  which  every  frest  mind,  in  mnj 
ooQotry,  feels  iocliDed  to  tracer  M.  GKiiaot,  hf  natioeai  nd  profeetiotaal 
habits,  is  one  of  those  authors  who  could  oot  fiiii  to  irapart  to  any  quealion, 
the  strength  ao^  vi?acity  of  his  great  intellect.  The  peculiar  rapid.ity  and 
fire  of  the  French  style,  and,  above  all,  the  philosophical  and  statesman-Uke 
yiews  of  so  distinguished  a  writer,  give  fresh  coloring  to  the  most  erentful 
period  of  British  history,  while  his  position,  affinities,  and  researches,  add 
other  particulars  to  the  chronicle  of  the  times,  and  present,  from  a  foreiga 
standpoint,  a  different  aspect  of  the  wonderful  drama  which  be  elucidalfip 
with  extraordinary  power. 

The  TrMt  of  a  Mind  in  Ob  Progress  to  Catholicism :  a  letter  to  his  old 
fiiends,  by  L.  SillimaD  Ives,  LL.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epia> 
eopal  ClnireH  in  North  drotina.    Boston :  Patrick  Donahoe.    1854. 

The  progress  down  so  frightful  a  declivity  could  not  be  unattended  with 
violent  emotions,  in  a  mind  not  yet  wholly  abandoned  to  delusion*  FacUis 
4tscensits  Awmi,  beautifully  describes  the  gentle  movement  of  a  body  along 
a  graceful  slope,  but  not  the  passage  of  an  intelligent  being  from  the  com- 
manding eminence  of  Protestant  truth,  over  intervening  crags,  to  the  lout 
abyss  of  Romish  error.  And  if  the  mental  spasms  cease,  the  repose  is  ex* 
plained  by  the  stupor  of  the  terrible  recoil.  The  modus  of  the  transition,  io 
the  case  of  Bishop  Ives,  admits  of  several  explanations ;  an  early  bias  to 
Rome ;  the  abaenoe  of  all  experimental  religion  whila  ia  the  Rpisoipal 
ehurch  ;  a  morbid  condition  of  hb  mind ;  or  the  legitinaate  iniloeaee  of  the 
succession  dogma.  He  has  certainly  betrayed  the  operation  of  all  tbeoo 
causes ;  but  which  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  prominence,  is  matter  of  coq- 
jecture.  From  our  knowledge  of  his  career  in  the  diocese  of  North  Caro* 
lina,  we  were  not  surprised  at  (he  catastrophe.  But  since  it  is  but  one  of 
the  numerous  instances  of  recent  retreat  to  Rome  amongst  the  High  Church 
party  of  the  Episcopal  church,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  that 
graceless  assumption,  which,  as  it  is  inaccessible  by  argument,  is  destined 
to  find  its  rebuke  in  its  inevitable  consequences.  We  have  never  read  so 
weak  a  book  from  one  whose  pretensions  justified,  at  least,  the  semblance 
of  an  argument.  The  total  renunciation  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  arbiter  of 
ftith,  the  complete  surrender  of  private  judgment  to  the  merest  fictions  of 
fuperatitioa,  the  adoptioa  c^  tradition  as  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  and  the 
acceptance  of  tho  voraC  puerilities  of  the  Others,  in  Keu  ol  the  sober  iuter* 
pretations  of  learned  reformers,  as  here  confessed,  fills  one  with  pity  ^t  the 
wretchedness  and  amazement  at  the  presumption  of  a  Protestant  bishop*  if 
Dot  with  disgust  at  the  impotent  attempt  to  explain  and  to  justify  those  f^ 
yerish  stages  which  resulted  in  his  formal  adhesion  to  "  the  man  of  sin,** 
within  the  yery  precincts  of  the  Vatican.  The  feebleness  of  his  apology 
will  be  the  antidote  to  its  poison,  unleso  it  be  received  by  some  whcMO  dia^ 
tempered  minds,  hke  his  own,  find  relief  iu  the  confeniality  of  error. 
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Qkd  Tidinf^;  or  The  Gospel  of  Peaee.  A  seriM  of  Miy  meditatioas  fer 
Christiaa  disciples.  By  the  Rer.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.  D.  Boaun :  Gould 
&  LioGolD,  59  WasbiogtoD  street.    1854. 

The  author  of  this  work  says  io  the  preface  that  **  religion  may  be  con- 
templated under  various  aspects :  First,  It  may  be  viewed  as  it  existed  in 
man's  soul  when  he  was  first  created.  Secondly,  Religion  may  be  viewed 
as  it  is  revealed  and  recorded  in  the  book  of  inspiration.  Thirdly^  It  may 
be  viewed  doctrioally  as  a  system  to  be  examined  and  believed  upon  suffi* 
cient  evidence.  Or  finally.  Religion  may  be  viewed  as  taught  to  an  indi- 
vidual soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  inspired  Book.  In  this  form, 
the  highest  manifestation  in  religion,  it  appears  as  devotion,  or  commu- 
nion with  God,  according  to  his  word."  The  meditations  contained  in  thk 
book  are  designed  to  foster  godliness  of  the  last  mentioned  type.  The  book 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  reference  to  the  three  stages  in  whieh 
personal  religion  may  be  studied  :  First,  as  ffresentet/ ;  ^*  (>ood  Tidinga  ;** 
secondly,  as  attracting  the  soul  by  its  **  Wonders  ;'*  and  tbirdly>  as  r«rf- 
ized,  when  man  is  under  the  gracious  guardianship  of  ^  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel."  These  brief  daily  meditations  belong  to  a  class  of  books  which 
are  hisrhly  adapted  to  promote  the  piety  of  <'  Christian  Disciples.'*  They 
arc  plain,  practical  and  scriptural  in  their  character;  and  not  unfrequently 
richly  suggestive  of  more  extended  reflections  on  the  passages  of  Scripture* 
on  which  they  are  founded. 

The  BiUe  in  many  Tongues.  Revised  by  D.  P.  Kidder.  New  York : 
Carlton  &  Phillips,  200  Mulberry  sineet. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  one  of  the  London  "  Religious  Tract  Socie- 
ty's" publications.  It  is  anonymous,  but  the  author  assuredly  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  his  production.  No  man  but  an  eminent  Christian 
scholar  could  have  written  such  a  book.  It  is  emphatically  much  io  a  little 
space.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  book  at  once  so  small,  and 
yet  so  rich  in  valuable  information  on  so  interesting  a  subject.  It  is  not 
only  an  excellent  contribution  to  Sunday  school  literature,  but  also  to  the 
general  religious  literature  of  our  country.  There  are  a  few  adults  and 
even  ministers  who  will  not  find  themselves  richly  repaid  for  the  careful 
perusal  of  this  well-filled  little  volume. 

Th€  Greek  and  Boifem  Ckwrehes:  Their  History,  Faith  and  Worship. 
Revised  by  D.  P.  Kidder.    New  York :  Carlton  &  Phillips. 

This  is  another  deeply  interesting  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Metho* 
dist  Book  Concern,  in  New  York,  which  will  be  hailed  with  delight  and 
gratitude.  It  contains  an  excellent  history  of  the  origin,  progress  to  the 
present  time,  tenets,  ceremonies,  worthies,  hereticsaodsectaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  together  with  the  relations  of  Protestantism  to  that  church.  This 
book  admirably  supplies  a  want  of  the  times.  Much  is  now  said  and  written 
about  Russia  and  the  East.    But  how  little  is  accurately  known  in  this  ooun- 
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try,  of  the  hiitory  and  elwraetmsties  of  that  Chorch  irhleb  embraces  in  its 
pale  aad  moulds  the  religioos  character  of  the  teeming  population  of  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Czar.  We  hail  this  book  as  one  that  has  an  important 
mission  to  accomplish,  in  dissemmating  intelligence  of  very  great  interest 
among  the  youth,  and  Christian  families  of  our  land. 

The  Checkered  Scene  ;  or  Memorials  of  Samuel  Oliver.    By  Re?.  Genrast 
Smith.    Revised  by  D.  P.  Kidder.  New  York :  Carlton  and  Phillips. 

These  well  written  memorials  trace  the  life  and  fortunes  of  their  subject 
from  his  early  youth  to  his  triumphant  Christian  departure  to  another  and 
a  better  worid.  Here  we  see  the  evils  of  parental  neglect,  in  the  follies  and 
vices  of  wayward  youth,  the  perils  of  the  soldier,  endured  in  foreign  lands, 
the  miseries  of  paganism  as  manifested  in  those  lands,  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Providence  as  seen  in  the  protection  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  Oliver  amid  his 
vaiious  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  workings  of  Divine  grace  in  awaken- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  leading  him  to  the  Saviour,  and  in  creating 
him  anew  unto  good  works,  and  giving  him  victory  in  the  last  conflict.  And 
he  who  follows  the  author  over  this  variegated  path,  will  gather  flowers  of 
wisdom,  and  pearls  of  instruction  with  which  he  may  adorn  and  enrich  his 
own  life  and  character. 

AJme.    By  Marion  Harland.    Richmond :  Published  by  A.  Morris.    1854. 

The  fair  author  of  this  tale  is  a  resident  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  pub* 
lished.  It  has  met  with  extraordinary  success,  considering  the  very  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  and  the  unheralded,  unobtru- 
sive character  of  the  writer.  It  is  thrown  forth  into  the  literary  gulf  to  sink 
or  survive  by  its  own  qualities.  It  avouches  to  be  *'  a  simple  tale  of  life, 
and  of  trnthfiilness  to  nature.*'  We  take  it  to  be  such,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  peccadilloes  of  this  species  of  aathor*oraf),  and  give  it  the 
merit  of  substantial  reality,  with  the  allowable  substitution  of  fictitious 
for  real  names,  and  the  less  veracious  introduction  of  fancy-coloring  to 
embellish  the  picture.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  far  above  the  level  of  that 
class  of  books  to  which  it  categorically  belongs.  It  displays  decided  genius, 
unusual  fertility  of  invention,  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  expression,  a  natural 
aptness  of  interlocution,  a  ready  delineation  of  character,  and  a  picturesque 
descriptiveoess  of  scenes.  Many  passages  exhibit  a  masculine  power  of 
conception  combined  with  feminine  sentimentality.  The  morale  of  the 
book,  we  regard,  as  good,  and  many  of  its  religious  sketches  as  extremely 
truthful  and  touching.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that 
some  of  its  conversational  sallies  are  too  strongly  marked  by  passion  and 
hyperbole,  and  that  the  chapter  on  the  Rocky  Mount  meeting,  appears  to 
contain  a  sarcastic  fling  at  revivals  of  religion.  As  a  specimen  of  native 
female  talefit,  it  is  undoubtedly  creditable,  and  will  be  read  with  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  activity  which  pervades  it,  and  the  piety 
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wbioh  it  ioealcmtes^  maugre  the  mtke  oa  tbe  pria^hnu  «ad  psnecdlagt  al 
Bocky  MoimL    It  hat  reached  its  third  editioa. 

JUssia  as  it  is.    By  Count  A.  De  Gurowski.    New  York :  D.  AppletoD  & 
Co.    1854. 

The  ezistiag  status  of  any  nation  is  the  aggregate  result  of  rery  re- 
mote and  complicated  social  elements,  passing  through  great  modifying 
epochs,  yet  retaining  their  original  tendency.  To  explain  the  phenomena 
d*  naiiooal  organ iatioas,  it  is  neccaaary  to  trace  to  their  ultimate  sources, 
and  through  all  their  changing  aspects,  these  suUIe  influences*  Thia  is  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  and  this,  Pe  Gurowski  applies  to  that  colossal  cao^ 
tralization  of  political  power  which  de?elopes  itself  in  the  Russian  autoe* 
racy.  The  Count,  once  a  sutject  of  the  Czar,  and  now  an  adopted  Ameci* 
can  citizen,  formerly  embraced  the  theory  of  Central  Panslayism  as  the  trtM 
idea  of  uniting  and  regenerating  those  aboriginal  tribes  which  constitute 
the  rast  family  of  nations  of  which  the  Russian  empire  consists.  His  sub- 
sequent iavesti^tioBs  hare  conducted  him  to  the  oppoaite  conclusion  ;  that 
the  hopes  of  the  Slari  are  in  the  people  themselves,  and  that,  with  all  their 
iubmission  to  and  admiration  of  absolutism,  they  actuaUy  posscoB  and  exp 
hibit  symptoms  of  a  higher  cirilization,  and  will  not,  in  the  end,  be  for  in 
the  rear,  if  at  all,  of  other  European  nations  in  reaching  it,  although  xhty 
hare  maniiested  less  of  those  oontulsive  eibrtt  which  hare  agitated  aotttk- 
em  Europe.  His  inquiries  into  this  subject,  shew  that  he  has  read  exten* 
tireiy,  obserred  carefully,  and  thought  profoundly  upon  the  nature  and  pro- 
gress of  society.  His  eminent  abilities  and  his  scholarly  erudition  lay  open 
to  us  many  a  pac^e  into  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  stupendous  of  all 
aftodem  governments. 

TAe  Working-MaH*s  Way  in  the   Wmrld;  hmg  the  autobiography  of  a 
journeyman  printer.    Redfield.    Mew  York.    1854. 

The  different  trades  have  their  own  history,  and  it  can  be  fully  told  only 
by  those  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  And  if  the  pen  of  the  artizan  him* 
self  be  not  wield^  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  practised  writer,  its  truth- 
fulness compensates  for  the  want  of  literary  elegance.  No  craft  amongst 
us  is  really  so  little  known  or  appreciated  as  that  of  the  practical  printer, 
though  his  labors  give  information  on  all  oih^  subjects.  The  tuition  and 
the  hazards  through  which  he  passes  in  the  struggles  of  life  are  replete 
with  incidents  peculiar  to  his  calling,  and  of  novelty  to  that  great  ouisida 
world  that  knows  so  little  of  tbe  inner  life  of  the  laboring  classes  of  aoci- 
ety.  A  journ^man  printer  writes  here  his  own  experiences  while  working 
his  doubtful  and  eventful  way  in  the  world ;  and  the  reader  may  here  sea 
what  IS  actually  passing  m  one  of  those  large,  active,  useful  operative  aa- 
aociations  of  the  community,  unseen  by  tbe  public,  except  in  those  wondefw 
All  mechanical  exploits  of  their  art  with  which  all  are  fiuniliar.    He  asks 
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10 '  e  bawd,  and  need  not  depreeate  the  ordeal  of  cffiticium,  for  there  k  s 
foiee  ia  hk  narratire  whkh  will  find  a  leapoaee  ia  the  eoul  of  huauuMty, 

Sacred  Poems  and  Hymns,  for  public  and  prirate  deYotioD.  By  Jatnea 
MoDtgomery.  With  (he  aocbor's  latest  corrections,  and  ao  inlroductioii 
by  JobD  Hollaod.    New  York :  B.  Appleton  and  Compaoy.    1854. 

We  feel  a  rcTereoee  for  the  memory  of  thia  man.  It  is  assoe'ated  with 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  hallowed.  Adorned  with  a  long  life  of  the  pureal 
Chnatian  phUanthroi^,  he  consecrated  his  genius  to  the  noble  employ- 
ment of  moulding  the  goepel  into  poetry  and  song.  Following  tn  tht 
wake  of  Watts  and  of  Charles  Wesley*  he  has  refuted  the  maxim  of  John- 
son, that  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  from  their  fery  nature,  could  not  take  the 
form  of  poetry.  He  has  strung  a  thread  of  erangelic  pearls  wbicb  glitter  in 
aU  the  essential  beauties  of  the  art  di?iae.  Inspired  with  the  broadest 
catholic  spirit,  he  has  versified  for  all  Christian  chuvdies,  and  for  ail  iiflie» 
the  doctrines  and  the  sentiments  common  to  them  all.  If  his  poetic  faculty 
was  not  of  the  first  order,  it  waa  of  that  type  which  m^de  it  of  the  fiiai 
utility,  and  imparted  to  it  that  universality  which  the  highest  gifia  mtm 
destined  nerer  to  reach.  The  present  rolume  gires  the  original  hymna  of 
the  Sheffield  bard,  with  the  last  touches  of  his  pen  ;  a  present  which  aU 
the  admirers  ofn  life  so  charming,  and  of  talents  so  useful,  will  accept  with 
gratitude,  and  which  the  churc4|es  of  Christ  will  employ  in  the  solemn  ser* 
Tieea  of  the  great  congregation.  The  dweet  lyrist  has  cloaed  his  beaattfui 
career,  to  join  the  celeaiial  choir,  but  haa  transmitted  to  posterity  a  hmrp 
whose  sanctified  chords  will  Tibrate  with  heatenly  music  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Experimental  Ketigion :  embracing  Justification,  Regeneration,  Sanctifica- 
tion,  and  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit.  Rules  for  holy  living  are  also  added. 
Designed  principally  for  young  Christians.  By  L.  Rosser,  A.  M.,  of  the 
Virginia  Annual  Conference.    Richmond,  Va.    1854. 

The  present  age,  and  the  condition  of  the  church,  call  for  plain  and  prao* 
tical  treatises  of  the  kind  before  us ;  especially  such  as  explain  those  grand 
points  ol  personal  religion  maintained  by  the  Methodist  denominatioa* 
Our  preaching  and  exhortations  are  full  of  them»  but  our  press  has  not  yet 
met  ihe  demand  which  is  felt  in  the  intervals  of  business,  and  in  the  ^uiet 
of  retirement,  where  doubts  and  difficulties  muster  their  greatest  strengthf 
and  where  >a  judicious  book  supplies  the  absence  of  the  minister.  Wa 
highly  approve  of  the  design  and  the  execution  of  this  little  manual,  aa 
convenient  in  size,  and  so  cheap  in  price.  Young  Christians  need  thi 
timely  information  and  counsel  which  it  contains,  while  all  will  be  re- 
freshed with  its  spirit  and  advice. 

lfke/«  Babin  in  his  Cabin  in  Virginia,  and  Tom  without  otte  in  Boetoi« 
By  J.  W.  Page.    J.  W.  Randolph^  Richmond,  Va.    1863. 
Real  life  among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  is  as  little  known  by  our  North- 
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era  censors,  as  that  of  Japao.  Extreme  cases,  colored  hj  a  ftnatical  imagi- 
nation, have  furnished  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  iheir  fiery  haraogoes, 
while  tbeir  own  risionary  philanthropy  has  superindoced,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  horrors  which  they  so  uotruthfuily  depict.  Mr.  Page  prores  the  fallacy 
of  their  invectives,  and  conirasts  the  happy  condition  of  the  slave  in  the 
South  with  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  have  fled  to  the  cold  embrace  of 
their  heartless  seducers.  Robtn  in  Virginia  is  a  prince  to  Tom  in  Boston, 
and  the  magnanimous  owner,-aD  angel  to  the  real  abolition  fiend,  whose 
only  object  is  to  gratify  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  not  to  impart  a  personal 
benefit. 

The  Complete  Works  of  William  Cowper.  Wiih  Life,  and  critical  notice  of 
his  writings.    Eight  engravings  on  steel.    Boston :  Grould  and  Lincoln. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  edition  of  Cowper,  except  the  coo- 
renience  of  its  size,  the  iaetroctive  sketch  of  the  poet's  tragical  life,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  engravings.  They  are  very  fine.  The  type,  by  condensing 
the  whole  of  the  poetry  into  one  duodecimo  volume,  is  too  small  and 
crowded  lor  the  eyes  of  any  except  the  young. 

Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Election.  By  Alexander  C.  Rutherford,  Minis- 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  Gretmock.  Philadelphia :  Higgins  &  Pefkinpine,  40 
North  Fourth  street.    1854, 

From  recent  indications,  it  would  seem  that  the  celebrated  controversy 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  is  to  be  revived.  There  has  recently 
appeared  from  Calvanistic  divines  of  ibis  country,  a  disposition  to  force  upon 
public  notice  the  doctrines  of  election,  predestination,  and  reprobation,  in 
their  most  objectionable  forms,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  most  un^ 
candid  representation  of  Armioian  views  and  principles.  The  latter  are 
charged  with  being  shallow,  un intellectual,  and  the  source  of  all  kinds  of 
heresies  and  evil  consequences.  For  many  years  of  successful  Christian 
operation  and  enterprize  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  this  contro* 
versy  has  been  allowed  a  comparative  repose.  What  has  disturbed  that 
repose  f  What  has  aroused  these  Calvinistic  champions  to  arm  themselves 
afresh  for  this  well-fought  field  of  Arminian  triumph  ?  We  think  it  is  at* 
tributable,  chiefiy,  to  the  fact,  that  the  current  religious  literature  of  the 
master  minds  of  this  age,  in  America,  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent, 
is  proclaiming,  as  the  result  of  its  critical  and  searching  investigations, 
doctrines  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  Calvmian  theory.  Look  at  Beech- 
tr's  **  Conflict  of  Ages,"  that  misshapen  birth  from  the  struggles  of  a  sou], 
between  the  dictates  of  its  religious  consciousness  and  practical  reason,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  indigestible  dogmas  of  Calvinism  on  the  other.  The 
Theodicy  of  Bledsoe,  once  a  Calyinist,  in  which,  in  the  cloud-land  of  meta* 
physics,  be  meets  the  horribile  decretum  with  its  own  weapons,  and  gives 
it  a  blow,  from  the  stunning  efiects  of  which  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  recover. 
McCosh,  who,  ip  Scotland,  the  adopted  and  long-cherished  abode  of  high- 
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tcMMd  Ctlnoisia,  hi»rat  lent,  labored  to  uobiod  the  human  will,  aDd  rin- 
dkate  the  indiTiduai  respoosibility  of  roan.  Cod  template  these  facts,  and 
such  as  these,  which  mi^ht  be  easily  multiplied,  and  one  may  readily  per- 
ceire  why  it  is  that  these  divines  are  begioniog  to  draw  again  into  open 
day-light,  doctrines,  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  considered  it  prudent  to 
allow  quietly  to  slumber  in  their  symbols  and  bodies  of  divinity.  The  lec- 
tures contained  in  this  volume,  were  delivered  first  at  Greenock,  and  by 
special  requisition  of  Christian  brethren,  they  were  repeated  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  The  author  was  himself  at  first  a  Calvinist.  Bat»  convinced 
of  his  errors,  he  recanted,  and  adopted  Arminian  principles.  And  this 
volume,  in  our  judgment,  contains  a  thorough,  scriptural  refutation  of  his 
former  iaith,  and  vindication  of  his  present  belief.  The  book  is  worthy  of 
a  wide  circulation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Race  for  Riches,  and  some  of  the  Pits  into  which  the  Runners  fall : 
Six  Lectures,  applying  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Traffic  of  Men.  By 
William  Arnot,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Peters,  Glasgow.  American  Edi- 
tion. With  Preface  and  Notes.  By  Stephen  Calwell.  Lippincott^ 
Grambo&Co.    1853. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work,  as  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  as  to  those  of  the  land  of  its  birth.  Here,  as  there,  many  are  run* 
DU)g  the  race  for  riches.  And  recent  developments  cl^irly  demonstrate, 
that  the  fearful  pits  which  abound  along  the  course  are  not  without  their 
victims.  Thus  verifying  the  word  of  God,  which  says  that  **  they  who 
will  be  rich  fiill  into  divers  snares  and  lusts,  which  drown  men's  souls  in 
perdition."  The  author  of  this  book  wields  a  vigorous  pen,  and  with  prac- 
tical and  profound  views  of  the  devices  for  money-getting,  tears  off  the  tin- 
sel and  exposes  the  bald  realities,  and,  with  the  roice  of  a  trumpet,  warns 
the  eager  racers  of  their  danger,  and  of  their  duty.  The  preface  and  notes 
of  the  American  editor  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  Such  les- 
sons are  needed  to  check  the  secular  current  of  this  age,  and  give  to  human 
efforts  and  aims,  higher  objects  than  those  which  perish  with  the  using. 

The  Christian  Sacraments.  By  Orseneth  Fisher.  New  Orleans :  Published 
by  John  Ball. 

This  book  professes  to  give,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  **  a 
scriptural  exhibition  of  the  nature,  design,  mode,  and  subjects  of  Christian 
Baptism,  together  with  the  nature,  design,  proper  use,  perpetuity,  and  pro- 
per subjects  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  It  will  be  found  to 
be  a  useful  manual  on  these  important  subjects,  adapted  more  especially  to 
the  masses  and  to  the  young,  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  designed.  We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  the  author.  He  is  a  veteran  and  an  eloquent 
itinerant  Methodist  minister  in  the  great  Southwest,  where  he  is  laboring 
with  a  Yoice  and  a  pen  which  will  exert  their.  fbU  share  in  moulding  its 
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SfowiDg  %tA  teemiDg  popvlatioa.    Hit  dcfinitknM  tre  olc«r>  ^KtcrimioMiBg 
anil  0cHptaral. 

Thfi  Virginia  Spring*'  By  John  J.  MooroMO,  M.  D.,  for  many  years  Re»> 
ideat  PiivBiciaD  at  the  White  Sulphor  Springs.  ISecond  Editon,  greatly 
CDlarged,  with  Maps  aad  Plates ;  aad  the  Routes  and  Distances  to  the 
Tarious  Springs.  Also  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  Katr 
Qiai  Curiosities  of  Virginia.    J.  W.  Randolph»  Richmond,  Va.    1854. 

From  the  same  publisher.  Gvide  U  the  HtH  Sprtngif  Bath  eo.,  Ya.  By 
Thomas  Goode,  M.  D. 

These  volumes  are  not  only  useful  as  a  guide  to  those  contemplating  m 
risit  to  (he  watering  places  of  Virginia,  but  interesting  to  readers  generally 
on  account  of  the  yalnable  information  which  they  furnish  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  medicinal  applications  and  virtues  of  the  different  classes  of 
waters  which  are  found  in  the  numerous  springs  indicated.  These  books 
CM^ntain,  also, especially  the  larger  one,  a  skilful  eomjMirisQn  of  the  rirtuea 
of  these  waters  with  those  of  Qermany,  and  judicious  couosd  as  to  the 
mode  of  using  them  to  the  best  advantage,  together  with  remarks  on  diet, 
&c.  For  the  want  of  this  kind  of  information,  invalids  have  often  failed  to 
realize  the  advantages,  which  otherwise  they  might  have  realized.  And 
hence  the  value  of  such  guides  from  sources  so  experienced  and  competent. 

The  Chemistry  qf  Common  Ltfe.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.>  F.  B* 
&,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.  etc. 

Alcohol  and  the  Constitution  of  itfcm.  Being  a  popular  scientific  account  ef 
the  chemical  history  and  properties  of  Alcohol,  and  its  leading  eflVota 
upon  the  healthy  human  constitution.  Illustrated  by  a  beautifully  eol* 
ored  chemical  chart    By  Edward  L.  Youmans. 

These  are  too  excellent  treatises,  by  men  of  distinguished  scientific  at- 
tainments, which  we  have  received  from  the  publishiog  house  of  the  Ap» 
pletons,  N.  Y.  Worthily  do  they  commend  themselves  to  the  reading  of 
the  million.  The  circulation  of  such  popularized  science,  having  so  prac- 
lipal.a  |l)earing  upon  the  weal  of  men,  cannot  fsil  to  produce  the  happiest 
results,  both  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  mental  vision,  and  leaditig  to  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of,  and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  organic  nature* 
A  vast  amount  of  the  most  useftll  knowledge  is  comprised  within  thelimita 

of  these  little  volumes. 

# 

Clinton:  a  book  for  boys.    By  William  Simonds.    With  illustratioos* 

Boalon :  Gould  k  Lincoln.    3854. 

We  cheerfully  accord  to  this  juvenile  book  the  accomplishment  of  that 
which  the  author  claims  to  be  its  object,  in  his  preface:  He  says,  '*Tbe 
story  of  Clinton  is  desi^^ied  maioly  to  illustrate  by  example  the  importance 
nf  early  habits  of  obedienee-  aed  industry ;  the  danger  of  mingling  wiA 
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waprntVfM  mod  Tieiowi  eompaoions ;  and  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
my  NO,  irbeo  tempted  to  do  wrong^.  It  is  also  designed  to  awaken  in  boyi 
t  stronger  taste  for  the  qniet  and  innocent  ptirsuits  and  pleasnres  of  home 
Kfe ;  a  taste  which  can  hardly  be  over  estimated,  as  one  of  the  hearea* 
a|>pointed  safbgoards  of  yoathfal  rirtue." 

RmarhMe  Bmmnplu  of  Mmrci  lUeovery;  showing  the  power  of  rdigioB 
in  ^treme  eases.  Edited  by  Abel  Stevens.  New  York.  Cartoank 
PhiiliiM. 

These  examples  are  well  selected  and  happily  presented.  The  moral  and 
Christian  reflections  to  which  the  examples  gire  rise  evince  the  talent  df 
te  accomplished  editor,  and  mast  produce  salutary  impressions  on  the 
tender.  Teaching  by  example  has  the  highest  authority  for  ito  use.  So 
Christ  taught.  And  it  is  adapted  at  once  to  rivet  the  attention,  affect  tht 
heart,  and  improve  the  life. 

8keuhe$  of  Western  Methodism :  biographical,  historical,  and  miscella&i^ 
008 ;  illustrative  of  pioneer  life.  By  Rev.  lames  B.  Finley.  Edited  hff 
W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  D.  Cincinnati :  printed  at  ihe  Methodist  Book 
Concern.    1854. 

Methodism  in  the  West  is  connected  with  its  settlement  and  civilization 
by  white  men.  In  Revolutionary  times,  its  first  preachers  trod  its  aoil» 
and  made  its  silence  vocal  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Their  penl9» 
adventures,  and  toils  are  full  of  the  romance  of  that  period,  when  the  rav* 
ages  of  the  British  invasion  in  the  East,  and  the  horrors  of  savage  cruelty 
in  the  West,  filled  the  country  with  consternation.  Soon  aAer  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  Revolution,  emigrants  poured  into  the  Western  wilds,  yet 
tenanted  by  aboriginal  tribes,  whose  barbarian  blood  boiled  with  vengeance 
against  the  settler;  and  by  beasts  of  prey,  whose  depredations  vied  with  the 
tragedies  of  Indian  ferocity.  Along  with  the  stream  of  the  early  popnla- 
taion  went  the  Methodist  preachers,  local  and  itinerant,  displaying  a  hero- 
ism of  apostolic  sublimity,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of 
Methodism  which  extends  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  AUa- 
gbanies  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  terrible  emergencies  of  those 
times  required  and  developed  a  class  of  preachers,  who,  to  the  monotony 
and  effeminacy  of  our  age,  appear  to  be  well  nigh  fabulous;  and>  if  their 
exploits  were  not  recorded  by  credible  historians,  would  soon  be  regarded 
as  the  fictions  of  a  mythic  period.  Mr.  Finley,  in  giving  these  sketches^ 
is  writing,  at  the  same  time,  a  history  of  Western  civilization  and  of  Wes- 
tern Methodism,  equally  authentic.  He  has  taken  in  hand  a  tank,  inutsetf, 
full  of  merit  as  it  is  of  the  marvellous.  Its  principal  attraction,  however, 
is  the  portraits  which  it  contains,  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern 
times;  the  apostles  of  Methodism  in  the  West,  in  whom  were  exhibited 
the  loftiest  qualities  of  the  missionary  character.  "  Full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  making  every  sacrifice,  meeting  every  danger,  they  kin* 
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dl^  the  fire  and  unfurled  the  baaaer  of  the  Cross  in  rallies  and  forests 
trhere,  here  and  there,  the  back  woodsman 's  hut  then  skirted  th«  unbroken 
wilderness ;  where  now  magnificent  cities  rise,  and  golden  harrests  w^re. 
While  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Finley  for  the  historical  data 
of  Methodism  which  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  we  will  not  withhold 
our  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  his  work  is  executed.    We  "wiW 
refer  to  only  two  of  the  sketches  ;  those  of  Burke  and  of  Bascom.    That 
of  the  former  is  an  autobiography,  written  in  a  style  of  beautiful  simplicity, 
but  condensing  an  astonishing  amount  of  information  respecting  the  settle- 
ment and  evangelization  of  the  West.    It  is  the  first  sketch  given.     We 
recommend  its  perusal,  as  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  times.    We  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Church,  South,  to  the  melancholy  strain  with  which  the 
venerable  pioneer  closes  his  narrative.    Is  he  in  want  ?    Will  Southern 
Methodism  allow  it?    His  words,  on  page  92,  are  these ;   ''I  am  super- 
annuate in  the  Southern  division,  and  know  not  how  I  shall  make  out  to 
live.    •    •    •    None  seem  to  care  for  my  circumstances  now."    Will  not 
these  plaintive  words  find  a  response  ?    The  sketch  of  Bascom  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  author.    It  is  a  just  and  an  elegant  tribute.    We  have  nowhere 
teen,  within  the  same  limits,  one  more  appreciative,  descriptive,  or  rdi- 
able.    It  accords  with  the  grandeur  of  the  theme,  and  is  full  of  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  man. 

We  have  already  noticed  several  of  the  Sunday  school  publications  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  N.  Y.,  brought  out  under  the  revising  hand  of 
the  able  and  industrious  editor,  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder.  These  books  are  a  cre- 
dit to  both  the  editor  and  the  press  from  which  they  are  issued.  The  fol- 
lowing are  equally  worthy  of  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  same  valuable 
catalogue  of  Sunday  school  literature,  viz : 

Remarkable  Escapes  from  Peril. 

This  book  furnishes  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  providence  of  Grod, 
and  eiicouragements  to  faith  and  piety. 

Smecessful  Men  of  Modem  Times, 

In  this  volume  we  have  both  rules  and  examples  of  success  in  various 
departments  of  secular  business,  scientific  investigations,  and  literary  pur- 
suits. The  success  here  advocated  and  illustrated  is  based  upon  soaod 
principles,  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  all  men 
to  *<  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

Tke  Life  of  Alexander  the  GreaL 

This  is  a  well  written  and  instructive  history,  condensed  into  a  small 
space,  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  the  great  hero  and  conqueror  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Alexander  is  here  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  higher  phi- 
losophy than  that  of  this  world. 
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la  the  bistoriMl  portioa  of  this  book  we^MpwMtttcd  villi Aome of hIm 
ismst.«tirnngA9eiu9  and  tvfots  of  ContiMDiiil  J^ptilti•D8,  <re;?oluiiogji  flPfl 
rcfonnatloiu.  Its  descriptir^  piirt  prescDt*  us  with  gmphip  .^iews  pf  the 
CMKtbantipy  jccpery  of  the  laml  of  mouotaips  sod  l^kes. 

A^ustralia:  lis  Scener^f  Natural  MiaUfry  and  Rommtcu^     Witft  M^Qfai^Qa^ai 
iU  Gold  Fiel4$. 

The  title  of  this > book  ^ffficitiitly  .iadidHfls  ibe  -m^larvas  qf  .whicb.it  is 
coDEgposod.  AsrB  gold  r^giQO*  ^  detailed  account  of  Australia  will  of  cout^ 
be  ioterestiDg  to  most  readers.  Ad  object  so  glitteriog  caoaptf^il  to  be;it- 
tnctire. 

Did  Edinburgh:  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Mt^^nt  Mekqjuitis  qf  Sc^iaiid. 

This  irifid.aketch  of  tbeold.boaie  jsf  kij^gs^aad  .qae^os,  of  pbilosppherf, 
diyines  aod  reformers,  canoot  fail  to  f^fjiiab  bQt|i.«o(eKtAiAP»eot  aiKl  i^^rjic- 
tioa  to  the  youthful  reader. 

The  Youth's  Monitor.    Vol.  lU. 

True  to  its  title.  If  our  roice  could  reach  them,  we  would  advise  the 
jTOUog  to  ponder  its  contents,  as  a  means  of  growing  wiser  and  better. 

The  Life  and  Experience  of  a  Converted  Infidel.    By  John  Scarlet,  of  the 
I^ew  Jersey  Conference.    New  York :  Carlton  &  Phillips. 

Such  books  as  this  are  well  calculated  for  usefulness.  First,  as  a  beacon 
light  to  warn  the  unsophisticated  youth  against  the  paths  of  rice  and  the 
wiles  of  infidelity.  Secondly,  as  a  guide  aod  encouragement  to  the  vicious 
and  unbelieving  in  their  return  to  Tirtue,  truth  and  God.  This  tale  is  ad- 
mirably told,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 

Advanced  Latin  Exercises^  with  selections  for  reading.    Philadelphia :  Lea 
k  Blancbard.    1854. 

A  Manual  of  the  French  verbs.    By  T.  Simonn^.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
New  York.    1854. 

The  Adventures  de  TeUmaque.    Par  Fenelon.    Deux  Tom.  en  un.    New 
York :  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

These  aids  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Latin  and  French  languages  we  can- 
didly commend  to  teachers  and  students.  While  both  of  these  languages 
are  increasing  in  their  demands  upon  American  youth,  we  take  pleasure  in 
advertizing  them  of  tbe  rare  facilities  afforded  by  such  publications. 

Though  they  deserve  a  better  fate,  we  cannot  do  more  than  give  the  titles 
Vol.  VIII. — 30 
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of  the  foUowinjg^  Toiamet,  tent  os  to  politdy  bjr  the  poMitben,  in  ts  nraefa 
at  we  ha? e  oooopied  our  ^m6«  wilh  io  gxtcnded  a  liet  of  notices. 

Rob  of  ike  Bowl.    A  legend  of  St.  Intgoe's.    Bf  J.  P.  Kennedf .    Rerise^ 
edition.    G.P.Putnam.    llewYork.    1854. 

MeUichampo.    A  legend  of  the  Santee.    By  W.  Gilmore  Sims,  Esq.    New 
and  reriaed  edition.    Redfield.    New  York.    1654. 

7^  Pariizmt.    A  Romance  of  the  rerolution.    By  W.  Gilmore  Simms, 
Esq.    New  and  rerised  edition.    Redfield.    New  York.    1854. 

Merrimack;  or  Life  at  the  Loom.    By  Day  Kellogg  Lee.    Redfield.    New 
York.    1854. 

Tke  Master^i  House.    A  tale  of  Southern  Life.    By  Logan.    New  York  : 
T.  L.  McElrath  &  Oo.    1854. 

jU  Attic  Pkilosopker  in  Paris.    Prom  the  French  of  Emile  Sourestre. 
New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 
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ART.  Yin. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


CAfiia.^Tbe  oDly  portioo  of  the  Scripture  which  has  been  hitherto 
koowD  to  be  in  the.  poeseesion  of  the  Tae-Piogf  party,  is  the  first  part  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  The  public  journals,  however,  now  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  bhip,  which  has  brought  further  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  printed  by  authority  of  the  Tae-Ping- 
Wang.  This  circumstance  will  afford  additional  encouragement  to  the  ef- 
forts now  making  to  provide  a  million  of  copies  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d  for 
the  use  of  the  Chinese ;  and  we  observe  that  subscriptions  towards  that 
inily  Chriatiaa  object  are  rapidly  flowing  in. 

The  extraordinary  movement  now  progressing  in  China,  we  regard  at 
of  so  much  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  to  justify  our  laying  before  the  readers  of  this  journal,  audi 
information  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  afi*airs,  as  .we  may  be  able  to 
gather  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  And  we  are  happy  to  acknowledga 
our  obligations  in  this  respect,  to  the  very  able  and  valuable  '*  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,^'  edited  by  Dr.  Burgess,  London. 

in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  missionary  pablieatkH»,  dated  Novembar 
lOth,  1853,  Dr.  Legge,  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  I  should  not  have  been  writing  to  you  by  this  mail,  but  that  I  re- 
ceived,  two  days  ago,  from  Dr.  Medhurst,  the  copy  of  the  *  North  China 
Herald,'  which  will  be  delivered  to  you,  I  hope,  along  with  this.  He  asks 
me  to  send  it  on  to  you,  as  you  would  like  to  read  the  portion  of  the  Bish- 
op^ charge,  which  is  given  in  it.  The  reading  of  it  filled  me  with  aston* 
iiJiment ;  it  is  so  much  more  decided  and  thorough-going  than  any  thing 
which  could  have  been  expected. 

**  His  views  of  the  religion  of  China  are  precisely  those  which  I  have 
maintained  and  illustrated  in  my  '  Notions,'  &c. ;  and  his  giving  up,  first, 
his  former  idea  of  using  Teen-Shin  for  God,  and  then  his  proposal  tb 
adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  term,  Teen-Choo,  and  coming  out,  without  re- 
servation, with  Shan6:Tb  for  (rod,  and  Sbin  for  Spirit,  are  very  credita- 
ble to  his  ingeDaou3ness,  and  highly  encouraging  to  us. 

"  I  am  itffonned  that  after  the  dalvvery  of  the  charge,  the  Ghmreh  Mil- 
tioaaries  at  Sfaaaghae  mA  Ningipo,  all  met  antf  agreed  t»  adapt  the  Biih- 
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op's  tenns.  Only  one  roan  demurred ;  and  he,  fioally»  gare  io.  So  now, 
English  missionaries  are  rery  nearly  of  one  mind,  on  this  rezed  qoestiottt 
and  entirely  of  one  practice,  * 

*'  Two  or  three  months  ago/*  writes  Dr.  Legge,  on  the  16th  of  NoTem- 
her,  1853,  **  a  shoemaker  here,  (Hong-Kong)  showed  me  a  letter  from  m 
relative,  who  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  army  at  Nan-King.  It  was  ob- 
yiously  the  production  of  an  unlettered  man,  but  an  enthusiast  '  I  bare 
joined,' writes  he, 'this  army,  because  God  has  raised  up  our  true  Lord  to 
drive  out  the  Tartars,  and  deliver  China  from  idolatry.  Our  army  is  a  holy 
army,  and  we  are  sure  of  success.  Every  morning,  and  every  evening, 
and  at  our  meals,  we  pray  to  God.  Formerly  I  was  an  idolator,  and  wor- 
thy of  death,  as  you  are  now.  Worship  God  !  Go  to  some  of  the  for- 
eigners at  Canton,  and  get  a  copy  of  God's  Holy  Book.  That  will  teach 
you  what  to  believe  and  ^hat  to  do.' 

<'  Surely,"  observes  Dr.  Legge,  **  a  movement  in  which  such  letters  ai» 
going  about  through  all  China,  must  be  regarded  by  us  with  intense  solici- 
tude." 

Dr.  Medhurst,  in  a  communication  to  the  INorth  Ghian 'Herald  of  DeoMi- 
ber  17,  observes : — 

"  As  every  thing  tegattlk»g  the  itnurg^effts  possesses  a  d^ee  of  kitereat 
it  the  present  moment,  I  beg  leave  to  «end  yo«  llwe  fotlvwing  aocooot: 

''Having  obtained  admission  into  the  City  of  Shanghae,  this  afternoon, 
I  proceeded  to  one  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, where  I  commenced  preaching  to  a  large  congregation,  which  had 
almost  immediately  gathered  within  the  walls.  I  was  descanting  on  the 
£»tly  of  idoktty^  and  urging  the  nmessity  df  worshipping  the  on«  tme 
God,  on  the  ground  that  he  alone  could  protect  bis  servants,  while  iMa 
were  things  of  nought,  destined  soon  to  perish  out  of  the  land ;  w^en  sud- 
denly a  man  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  and  exclaimed,  that 
is  true ;  that  is  true ;  the  idols  must  perisb^and  shall  perish.  I  am  a  Kwang- 
tse  man,  a  follower  of  Tae-Ping-Wang ;  we  all  of  us  worship  one  God 
(Shangti),  and  believe  in  Jesus,  while  we  do  our  utmost  to  put  down  idol- 
atry, every  where  demolishing  the  temples  and  destroying  the  idols,  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  forsake  these  superstitions.  When  we  eommeneed» 
two  years  ago,  we  were  only  1000  in  number,  and  we  have  marched  from 
one  end  6f  the  empire  to  the  other,  putting  to  flight  whole  armies  of  the 
Mttidarin  troops  that  were  ^ent  against  us.  If  it  had  not  been  thiit  BM 
was  on  onr  side  We  w6nld  not  haVe  thus  prevailed  against  such  overwbfl- 
mmgnmrnbets;  btrt'ttbw  our  tfoops  have'aTtivedatTee^tsin,'and  tre«x- 
'pecf  soon'to  be'victori&us  dv^r  the  Whole  empire.  He  then  pioei^ed'lo 
exhort  the  people,  ih  a  inost  lively  and  earnest  strain,  to  abandon  idolatry, 
4M«h  was^oofy  wasekip^f  davi)a»><aiid- the  pctsevetaniM  <iQ  mrhioh  m&M 
laMlT«*  than^aa  die  niae^  of  ki^  ;  wbifo^byr^^ig  it  m^mi  4iAmimff4Xk 
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J«8iif»  thef^w^nU  oMaio  thfrjalratioaof  tbeir  amils^  Aa/or  us,  he  mitWt 
iml  qoilejiappy;  in  thtprofffMioQ  of  ouk religion,  aod  look  on  tbe.dai^  of  o^Jr 
demth  as  the  happiest  period  of  oar  existence.  Wheo  any  of  our  numUir 
die,  we  oeyer  weep,  bat  coograta late  each  other  on  the  joyful  occasion, 
because  a  brother  is  gone  to  glory,  to  enjoy  all  the  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor of  the  heavenly  world.  While  continuing  here  we  make  it  our  busi-^ 
neas  to  keep  the  commandments,  to  worship  God,  and  to  exhort  each  other 
to  do  good,  for  which  end  we  have  frequent  meetings  for  preaching  and 
prayer.  What  is  the  use,  then,  he  asked,  of  your  Chinese  going  on  to  bum 
iBeesae  and' Cannes  and  gilt  paper  ?  which  if  your  idota  realty  reqaioed'  it, 
would  only  show  their  coretoas  dispositions  ;  just  like  the  Mandanna,  who 
seiKe  men  by  the  throat,  and  if  they  will  not  give  them  money,  aqueese  them 
aerioualy,  b^t  if  they  will,  ibey  0D4y  sqvaaie  them-geiilly.  He  went  obi  to 
inreigh  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  his  eountryroen,  partkulatly  opi«ok- 
nnoking.  But  you  must  be  quick,  he  adds,  for  Tae-Piog-Wang  is  coming, 
and  be  will  not  allow  tl^e  least  infringement  of  his  rules ;  no  opium,  no 
tobacco,  no  snuff,  no  wine,  and  no  vicious  indulgence  of  any  kind.  All 
offences  against  the  commandmeots  of  God  are  punished  by  him  with  the 
aevereat  rigor,  while  the  incorrigible  are  beheaded ;  therefore  repent  in 
time. 

'*  I  could  perceive  from  the  style  of  hia  ipci^rese^na,  apd  from  h'S  fe* 
^entljT  qjuoting  the  books  of  the  Tae-Ping  dyuasty,  that  he  waa  famjliar 
with  those  records,  and  h^d  been  thoroughly  trained  in  that  school.  I^o 
Chinaman,  who  had  not  been  following  the  camp  of  thie  in^u^^nts  fqc:  a 
considerable  time,  could  have  spoken  as  hp  did. 

H  He  touched  al^oa  the  eipeoseof  opiuffi-saaokiiig,  whichdvainad  their 
pockets  and  kept  them  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth ;  whilst  we,  he  said, 
who  never  touch  the  drug,  are  not  put  to  such  expense ;  our  i^aster  pro- 
vides us  with  food  and  clothing,  which  is  all  we  want,  so  that  we  are  rich 
without  money. 

**  I  could  not  help  being  struck,  also,  wHh  the  appearance  of  the  man,  as 
he  went  on  in  his  earnest  strain,  bold  and  fearless  as  he  stood,  openly  denoun- 
cing the  vices  of  the  peopk,  his  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence, 
his  upright  and  manly  form^  the  ver|^  picture  of  health,  while  his  voice 
thrilled  through  the  crowd.  They  seemed  petrified  with  amazement,  their 
natural  conscience  assured  them  that  his  testimony  was  true,  while  t^e con- 
viction seemed  to  be  strong  amongst  them,  that  the  two  great  obj^ts  of 
his  denunciation,  opium  and  idolatry,  were  both  bad  things  and  must  be 
given  up." 

The  Rev.  Br.  Medhurst  has  translated  '^  The  Book  of  religioua  precepts 
of  the  Tae-Ping  Dynasty,"  from  whjch  the  foUoigring  is  extracted : 

*«  The  great  God  says,  ThosL  shah  have,  no  pther  spirits  (gpds)  heaidea 
me.    Therefore  all  besides  the  great  God  are  corrupt  spirits  (gods),  ^wil^g 
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and'  destroy iog  mankind ;  they  mast  cm  no  aecoant  be  wowWped;  whoet^r 
worships  the  whole  class  of  corrupt  spirits  (gods)  offnids  againat  tliecooa- 
roaods  of  heareD. 

**  The  hymn  says ; 

<  Conrapt  davUa  vwy  omUj  delodo  the^  sovb  of  mtn : 
If  you  perrenelj  believe  in  them,  you  will  At  Ust  go  down  to  helL 
We  exhort  yoa  all,  brare  people,  to  awake  from  your  lethargy, 
And  early  make  your  peace  with  your  exalted  heavenly  Father/ 

**  The  third  conunand.  Thoa  shait  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  tbf 
God  in  fain. 

"  The  name  of  the  great  Giod  is  Jeboimfa,  which  men  most  not  take  ia 
i«Hk  Whoever  takes  GM*s  naoa*  to  vaia*  and  rails  against  keav«n,  offends 
agakist  tbia  command. 

"  The  hymn  says ; 

'  Our  exalted  heayenly  Father  is  infinitely  honorable ; 
Those  who  disobey  and  profane  his  name,  seldom  come  to  a  good  end. 
If  nnaoqnainted  with  the  true  doctrine,  you  should  be  on  your  guard, 
For  those  who  wamtoaly  bl»sphemc,  iarolre  tbeiMekFtt  ia  oodlass  erttta." 

<*  The  fourth  command.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  day  of  worship,  yon 
should  praise  the  great  God  fi>r  his  goodness. 

*'  In  the  beginning  the  great  God  made  hearen  and  earth,  hmd  and  sea, 
men  and  things,  in  six  days,  and  having  finished  bis  works  on  the  setenrh 
day,  he  caHed  it  the  day  of  rest  (or  Sabbath) :  therefore  all  the  men  of  the 
world,  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  the  great  God,  should  on  every  seventh 
day  eapeetally  Teverenea  aatfi  woaakip  the  great  GUkI,  and  piaiae  him  for  his 
goodness. 

'<  The  hymn  says ; 

'  All  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  the  world  comes  fh^m  Heaven. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  that  men  should  give  thanks  and  sfng*; 
At  tb^  daily  aioniiog  aad  evaaing  meal  tbtra  shoakl  ba  thaaksgmag. 
But  oa  the  sevealh  day,  tha  worship  should  be  more  iatense.' 

"  The  fiAh  command.  Thoa  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged.  Whoever  disobeys  his  parents  breaks  this 
command. 

**  iht  hymn  ntys  ; 

'  BSatory  raoordsf  that  Sham  honored  his  parent*  to  the  end  of  Uj  days. 
Causing  them  to  experience  the  intensest  pleasure  and  delight  i 
August  heaven  will  abundantly  reward  all  who  act  thus. 
And  do  not  «saf  poink  the  ezpaatatioiis  of  the  aathoraaf  their  bobig.'^ 

**  The  sixth  command.    Thou  shalt  not  kill  or  injure  men. 

**  He  who  kills  another  kiHs  himself,  and  he  who  injures  another  injures 
himself. 
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'Tht  mhoU  world  it  om  irndbr* Md  aU  ■«•  «rt  bMtbrMu 
How  «ui  U107  bo  permittod  to  kill  And  dofkroy  one  aoothor? 
The  outward  form  and  the  ioward  prinoiple  are  both  conferred  hj  hearoo. 
Allow  every  one,  then,  to  epjoj  the  ease  and  comfort  which  he  deriree.' 

"  I^  seventh  oonnnvML  Thoa  ahftit  not  oomHiit  ada]t«ry,  or  aaytkiof 
wiclewu 

**  All  the  men  in  the  world  are  brethren,  and  all  the  wnmen  ia  the  workl 
ai«  deters.  Among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  celestial  bail,  the  maki 
•re  on  one  aide  and  the  ieinales  on  the  other,  and  are  not  allowed  to  inter* 
mix.  Shoaldlbither  man  or  woman  practice  kwdness>  they  are  cousidered 
cntonsts,  as  h»ving  offended  against  one  of  the  chief  commands  of  heaves. 
The  casting  of  amorous  glances,  the  harboring  of  histfol  imaginaliona, 
the  tmoHng  of  foreign  ioiacco  {opium),  or  the  singing  of  lihidiooiis  aoogSt 
ttoat  all  be  considered  as  breaches  of  this  command. 

"  The  hymn  says ; 

'  Lust  and  lewdncM  oonsUtoto  the  chief  tranagression : 
Those  who  practice  it  become  outcasts,  and  are  the  ol^ects  of  pitj. 
If  yon  wish  to  enjoy  the  substantial  happiness  of  heaven. 
It  is  neeesssry  to  deny  yoorselres  and  earnestly  cultivato  rirtae.'  ** 

irm^aston.~Tbe  Missionary  Magazine  for  February,  1854,  coolmns  an 
interesting  narrative  of  a  tour  made  through  the  Zillahs  of  Rigshaye,  Bo- 
gm,  nud  Rungpore,  east  of  the  Granges,  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Lacrdix,  and 
three  companions,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  and  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  Christianity.  Few  schools  were  found  in  these  dis- 
tricts, bat  numhers  of  persons  were  able  to  read,  it  being  a  practice  of  sho|> 
keepers  and  others,  during  their  leisure  hours,  to  leach  two  or  three  of  their 
neighbors'  sobs  with  their  own.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ma- 
hometans,  and  of  these  many  have  of  late  years  become  Ferajees,  a  sect  like 
the  Wahabites  of  Arabia,  who  x^iect  all  traditions,  holding  the  Koran  only 
as  the  word  of  Grod.  So  great  was  the  eagerness  of  these  people  to  possess 
the  Scriptures,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  at  least  two  thousand  copies 
were  pm  in  circulation.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  people  were  addressed 
on  the  vanity  and  sinfulness  of  idolatry,  they  listened  with  much  apparent 
attention;  but  a  priest,  who  was  near,  seeing  his  crafit  in  danger,  poured 
£>rth  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  invective,  which  he  continued  even  after  the 
missionaries  had  turned  away.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  people,  while  the  poorer  villagers  were  willing  to  hear  the  gos« 
pd.  This  scene  reminded  the  Christians  who  witnessed  it,  of  Luke  yii  : 
29,  30,  **  All  the  people  that  heard  him,  and  the  publicans,  justified  God. 
•    •    •    But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God,"  kc. 

The  monthly  extncu  from  the  coixespondence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
ttUe  Society  contain  the  following  interesiing  communication  irom  Cal- 
cutta, July  15,  1853  : 
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'*  Yoa  hare  probably  seen  already  some  accoants  of  ifhe  batXtsM.  )«at 
cold  season,  of  the  yotra^  Maharah  Ah  DhiHeep  Sing,  tfie  aon  of  Ranjeet 
Sing,  the  famous  *  Lion  of  the  Panjaub,'  whose  kingdom  was  conquered 
by  Lord  Hardinge  and  our  present  Governor-General,  after  so  many  fearful 
engagements  with  his  long  trained  and  formidable  army.  This  young  son 
had  never  forgotten  the  awful  scenes  of  his  fo«Kh.  As  a  child,  aAer  hia 
father's  death,  he  had  witnessed,  in  the  open  Durbar,  the  murder  of  <Me 
tffterattother,  in  that  long  period  of  bloody  anarchy  that  preceded  the  Seik 
iUfttsion  of  our  territoFies.  When,- at  laBr»  he  was  dethwrned,  LonI  IM- 
koQsie  pheed-  him  under  rbe  ear«  of  an  able  and  exeelleat  iliwf,  Dr.  Login. 
In  IS5],  when^  Dr.  Logio^^  bad  oooasioa  foeome  to^  Calcutt#  Dhuleep  Sing 
was  left  at  Foclygbur ;  and,  aa  bis  eompaiiMMi,  an  educated  youth,  froaa  die 
American  mission  achool  there,  was  ohoaen.  They  read  the  Bible  togethtfr, 
and  very  aooo  I^aleep  wrote  down  to  his  guantiao,  and  said  that  he  wiafa«d 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  break  his  casta  at  once.  Dr.  Logiti  urged 
him  to  pause,  and  to  do  nothing  that  he  would  not  deliberately  adhere  to. 
But  months  passed,  and  the  desire  grew ;  and  at  length,  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  Dr.  Login,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  Governor-General  and  Arch- 
deacon Pratt,  who  happened  to  be  up  there,  and  to  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  him,  this  young  ohieftaio  of  the  Seikbs  waa  baptiaed.  It  waa  ao 
important  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  event. 

*'  Then,  again,  f  heard  lately  from  Mr.  Kay,  the  principal  of  Bfshop^s 
dollegfe,  of  a  fine  and  hltelHgent  young  Mussulman  whom  he  had  baptized, 
aud  whose  history  was  remarkable,  flfe  was  bom  in  Peraia.  Being  of  a 
meatless  and  enterprising  chatacier,  he  commenced  tnrvelling  at  an  early 
afgfe,  and  af^ef  a  time  came  to  Afghanistan.  There,  at  Candahar,  he  o^ 
ttrined  a  Bibf^  of  Tesfamenr,  I  forget  which.  But  how  came  the  Scripttrres 
in  thait  dark  abode  Of  Mohafmmedism  ?  The  explanation  is  cnnous.  Tn 
OUT  ill-fafed  Afghan  war  there  were  some  pious  officers,  (I  believe  Dr.  Lo* 
gin  was  one  of  them,)  who  desired  and  attempted  to  introduce  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  country.  Tho«e  sent  from  this  society  were  introduced  rate 
that  country  iti  chests,  with  the  mess-stores,  wines  and  beer  for  the  officers, 
tt  probably  was  one  of  the  Scriptures  (bus  carried  fnto  Afghanistan  that 
ttiis  young  mau  acquired.  He  was  struck  whh  the  contents,  and  came  to 
the  American  missionaries  at  Lodianah,  but  did  not  give  them  satisfaction. 
Stilt  he  came  on  from  place  to  place,  as  an  inquirer,  tin  happily  he  met 
with  Mr.  Kay,  who  appears  to  have  dealt  with  him  very  wisely.  He  ap- 
peared so  truly  humblcf,  and  manifested  so  much  that  was  hopeful  to  the 
mnsionaries  at  Lodianah,  that  he  was  baptized.  Since  (hen  he  has  gtrau 
fhh-  promise  of  being  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  to  his  countrymen  and 
the  Mussufmen  of  this  hmd." 

Smyrna. — A  very  improved  state  of'  feeling  on  religious  subjects  is  pre- 
failing  amongst  the  people  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Scriptures  are  being  cir^ 
aalaffetf  successfblfy  by  the  American  missionaries  tnd  tht  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 
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the  ft^wftigrextraef  fVom  tetten  m  ttw  JswhUt  EirrMt  Alastratev  tlM 
MRneat  of  propft«oy  in  ngtrd  to  Tyre'. 

"  At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  ^niles  from  Tyre  there  is  a  romantic  dell 
trarersed  by  the  river  Kasimiyeh.  Crossing  the  bridge,  and  taking  an 
oblique  course  across  the  plain,  I  found  myself  on  the  prohable  site  of  the 
original  Tyre,  though  not  a  stone  remains  to  assure  the  trayeller  of  the 
fact,^  so  literal  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  inspired  prophecy,  '  I  will 
alsa  scrape  the  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock'  (i.  e..for 
harrennass) ;  and  again,  '  Thou  shall  be  no  more.  Though  thou  be  sought 
for,  yet  thou  shalt  never  be  found  again.*  And  yet  again,  '  They  shall  lay 
thy  stones,  and  thy  timbers,  and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.' 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  materials  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  bad  been  razed  to  the  groiud  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  used  by  Al- 
exander in  the  construction  of  his  famous  mole,  or  causeway,  by  which  he 
connected  the  iiew  city  of  insular  Tyre  with  the  main  land»  When  that 
monarch  took  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  sevea  months'  siege,  be  set  it  oo 
fire,  as  it  is  written,  *  He  will  cast  her  out,  and  He  will  smite  her  power 
mthgsw,  aod  alw  shall  Be  Avowed  with  fire.*^ 

*'  The  most  remarkable  remains  at  Tyre  are  the  largie  stpnes  and  pillars 
scattered  about  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  port  wall  oq 
tiie  north  ;  a  porrion  of  the  present  wait,  on  the  north-east  side,  is  actually 
nr  the  water,  another  indication  of  the  encroacbmentv  of '  the  sea.  This, 
loo,  is  a  dtfttnet  Hteral  fnlfilment  of  the  prophecy,  <  Thus  saitb  the  Lord 
God,  when  I  shall  make  thee  a  desolate  city,  like  the  cttiea  that  are  not  in- 
habited, when  1  shall  bring  up  the  deep  upon  thee,  and  great  waters  shall 
cover  thee,  when  I  shall  bring  thee  down  with  them  that  descemi  into  the 
pit.'  The  population  of  the  inodero  town  is  SMd  to  be  5000,  composed, 
half  ot  Christiaost  and  half  of  Metaweeleb,  tba  heterodox  lyEoaleins^  wko 
are  found  in  such  numbers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Lebanon.  There  are 
two  or  three  Evangelical  Christians,  who  may  prove  a  wholesome  leavan 
amidst  the  mass  of  corruption  and  death  around.'* 

Au^Vf.— In  the  fbHovnng  extract  from  his  lettef  to  the  London  Athe- 
Bttvm,  Cot.  RawIin«on  saye :  **  Mr.  J.  Taybr,  who  has  been  employed 
foptng  the  winter  in  eondneting  the  British  Museum  exeavnfions  in  South- 
em  Chafdtea,  undier  my  sttperintendenee^  has  lately  disinterred  a  number  of 
clay  cylinders,  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer,  (the  aneienf  Ur  of  the  ChaMeea, 
and  near  the  modern  Arab  capital  of  Seok-ess-Shookk^  od  the  Eaphratet.) 
Two  of  these  cylinders  have  already  reached  me,  and  I  have  found  them  to 
contain  a  memorial  of  the  works  executed  by  Nebonid'us,  (the  last  king  of 
Babylon,)  in  Southern  Chaldsea.  They  describe,  among  other  things,  the 
restoration  of  temples,  originally  built  by  the  Chaldsean  mooarchs,  at  least 
1000  yenra  pramnaly,  an4  Airther  notice  the  reopening  of  onala,  dug  by 
MabdpDlasMT  nnd  Mehoofaaiioeaanr.    The  moat  importiDt  faac,  hewevet, 
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mhkk  tbey  diadoM^  i8»  that  ih»  eldest  aoa  of  NaboDidiis  wm  owoied  Bel- 
shar-ezart'and  that  he  was  admitted  by  his  lather  to  a  share  in  the  gOFemr 
meot.  This  oame  is,  andoabtedly,  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  aod  thns  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  that  great  historical  problem, 
which  has  hitherto  defied  solution.  We  can  now  understand  how  Belshaz- 
zar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have  been  goyernor  of  Babylon, 
when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault  which  followed ;  while  Nabo- 
nidus,  leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  places,  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Borsippa,  (or  Birs-i-Nimrud,} 
capitulating,  after  a  short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in  Carmania.  By  the  discoy- 
ery,  indeed,  of  the  name  of  Bel-shar-ezar,  as  appertaining  to  <he  son  of 
Nabonidus,  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to  reconcile  authentk;  history, 
(such  as  it  is  related  by  Heroditus  and  Berosus,  and  not  as  we  find  it  in  the 
romance  of  Xenophon  or  the  fables  of  Ctesias,)  with  the  inspired  record  of 
Daniel,  which  forms  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  religion." 

The  following  interesting  details  r^tmg  lo  the  Exodus,  are  compriaed 
in  a  letter  from  the  Rey.  D.  J.  Heath,  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Athe* 
naum,  February  11* 

**  Any  new  facts  which  throw  Hght,  either  on  the  date  or  the  circam* 
stances  of  the  Exodus,  will  be  so  interesting  to  a  large  class  of  your  read* 
ars,  that  I  hope  I  need  not  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  the  fbllowiog. 
I  haye  taken  them  out  of  the  Select  Papyri,  published  in  ftc^imile,  ten 
years  ago,  by  the  British  Museum ;  but  towards  the  transbtion  of  which, 
comparatiyely  little  has  hitherto  been  effected. 

*'  Some  of  the  new  fiicts  I  haye  discoyered  in  the  almost  yirgin  soil  of 
these  Papyri,  are  as  follows.    They  speak  for  themselyes : 

"  1st.  In  the  third  year  of  this  very  Maneptah,  one  Jannes  was  preai* 
dent  of  the  temple  and  goyernor  of  the  prison  at  Heliopolis,  the  yery  spot 
where  Joseph  had  married,  and  the  Jews  had  settled. 

**2d.  At  a  mutilated  date,  apparently  the  thirteeoth  year,  the  same  Jaones 
was  engaged,  with  one  Maien  Taku,  or  loyer  of  the  Taku,  in  bringing 
three  obelisks  firom  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis.  Janaes  is  here  again  named, 
as  of  the  seed  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  while  Maiea  Taku  ia 
MMfsly  the  chief  of  the  Marjain. 

<*  3d.  These  Marjain  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 

**  4th.  They  spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Egyptians,  and  Maien 
Taku  translated  books  of  truth  from  the  language  of  Earn,  or  Egypt,  to 
that  of  the  Taku. 

**  5ch.  Upon  the  ief«sal  of  the  Taku  to  perform  their  aeeiiatomed  scrri* 
iii,  a  youDf  soribe,  Ameachoeea,  was  aeftt  to  tlMoi,  to  expatiate  opon  tha 
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Hbenlitf  ot  tbe  kiag^  in  tin  imuot  of  thek  dnily  Jbod«  Be  did  ■(>»  aM 
was  nBfliieoestfoi.  The  pvlef  took  place  at  a  plaea  wliera  atraw  wm 
brought. 

**  6tli.  Tbe  Taka  or  Marjain  made  request  that  they  might  celebratt 
thetr  tribe  rites»  and  take  sacrificial  cattle  with  them«  The  request  was 
granted. 

<«  7th.  Oa  a  night  between  the  lOih  and  2(hh  of  Epiphi»  (Abih  7)  Amen* 
thoees  was  ordered  lo  accompany  the  Taku  beyond  Tssek,  *  *  *  (Tasa- 
karta,)  on  the  road  to  MigdoL 

*'  8ih.  There  was  a  great  passage  of  these  people  by  water,  with  a  lam* 
entation  on  the  part  of  the  king  for  an  uosuccessfnl  expedition. 

*•  9th.  These  Maijain  were  boDdsmeo,  or,  at  least,  were  registered. 

'*  10th.  Another  name,  Shuna,  connected  with  them,  is  described  as  the 
name  of  brick-burners. 

«  Lastly.  It  is  possible  to  read  the  name  of  a  fellow-oflScer  of  Jannes  as 
the  bull  Jammr  f  Jammr  would  be  Jambses,  as  Emrys  is  Welsh  for  Am* 
brosius." 

Madagascar, — A  revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  nstire  tongue 
qX  Madagascar,  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  directions  of  the  B.  and  F. 
Bible  Society.  Very  earnest  applications  for  it  hare  been  made  by  the 
Christiaas  of  Madagascar. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Bumey,  M.  A.,  of  Christ's  College,  baying  signified 
his  intention  of  founding  an  annual  prize,  not  exceeding  £105,  for  the  best 
English  essay  "  on  some  moral  or  metaphysical  subject,  on  the  existence, 
nature,  and  attributes  of  God,  or  on  the  truth  and  evidence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  Vice-Chancellor  gives  notice,  that  the  subject  for  the  present 
year  is,  '« Faith  in  natural  and  revealed  religion  is  necessary  for  the  purifi- 
cation and  perfectibility  of  man.*'  The  essays  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Vice* 
Chancellor  on  or  before  the  13th  of  November,  1854. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  February  8,  Mr.  Davies  read  a  paper 
''  On  the  Rhythm  or  Metre  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  the  Psalms ;  on  8elah^  its  signification  and  uses."  Mr.  Davies* 
object  was,  to  show  that  the  Psalms  of  David,  at  all  events,  if  not  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  were  rhythmical,  if  not  metrical ;  that  xht 
word  *'  Selahi"  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Psalms,  is  always  con- 
tonable  to  the  rhythm  established,  and  sometimes  thst  it  is  necessary  to 
the  rhythm ;  and  that  it  may  in  all  cases  be  translated  with  the  sem»  of 
"forever."  AAer  noticing  the  various  systems  which  have  beea  pro* 
founded  by  Bishops  I^owth  and  Jebb,  and  Mr,  Graves,  Ji/Lt.  Daviea  argued 
firom  the  occurrence  of  rhythqi,  if  not  of  metre,  in  many  other  ancient 
hwt,  in  some  Egyptian  Papyri,  and  in  some  Chinese  writinga,  that  the 
aaaie  &ct  might  be  diacovered  in  the  case  of  the  {lebrew  Scriptures ;  it  aot 
being  likely  that  the  Jews  should  have  formed  a  case  isolated  (inm  all  Mifjm^ 
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pneeikog  antf  follbwibg'  tlleiB;  Mr;  Davict  tfaao  rfiaw«4  tittit  the  Psftlvii 
sod  nwDy  other  wrttiof^  w«re  of  the  lyrM  olMa»  bf  camfbl  eMunisatm 
of  the  text  of  the  first  Psalm,  the  Soog  of  Miriam,  the  Tenth  Comaiaii4* 
meiit,  aod  the  first  chapter  of  LameQtatioiis>  which,  be  conteDded,  bore 
tome  reeemUaoce  to  the  rhythm  of  the  ehonisea  at  the  esd  of  the  GiMk 
Tragedies.  Mr.  Daries  theo  showed  that,  in  maoy  cases,  the  paralleUeni 
of  sense  giiren  in  th#  Eoglish  traoslatioo  is  at  Tariaoce  with  the  original : 
while  the  word  <^  Selah,"  agreeably  with  maoy  of  the  old  oommeDiatQBl» 
he  considered  might  mean  <*  forerer,"  belieFiog  that  it  ahooU  be  so  tiao^ 
iMed  as  to  fill  up  the  fulnese  of>  the  sense. 

It  ia  said*  that  in  France,  the  good  understanding  which  has  existed  be* 
tween  the  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  is  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted, by  the  efibru  of  the  State  to  obtain  for  the  Academies  tbroughoot 
the  empire,,  in^  connection  with  the  University,  snch  an  organizaiioa  as 
jshall  place  them  in  a  position  less  dependent  on  the  Bishops  than  they  ace 
at  present.  In  consequence.  Cardinal  Gousset  has  declined  to  tak£  his  seat 
in  the  council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Ame  de  la  Religion  asserted  that 
"  the  liberty  of  instructioa  had  never  been  more  strongly  attacked ; "  fiir 
which  expression  it  waS:  sul^ected  to  a  **  warning ''  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction^ 

The  public  library  at  Vienne,  in  France,  has  been  tolally  destioyed'  br 
fire ;  8000  volumes,  and  some  very  valuable  old  MSS.  were  burnt  to  cin* 
ders,  and  a  painting  of  Claude  Lorraine,  representing  **  the  Daughters  of 
Lot,**  was  a  good  deal  damaged. 

The  libmry  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyaa  University^  located  at  Delaware* 
Ohio,  wiM  be  largely  increased  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  donation  of 
im  thoosaai^  doUara  by  WiHtMn  Suiiges,,  of  thfs  firm  of  Storgees  and  £L- 
lia,  N»  Y>^  will  be  expended  by  the  president  mainly  in  Europe*  A  large 
edifice,  to  cost  over  1^^000  dallars,  ia  now  ia  process  of  eiectiout  aAd  wiU 
be  finished  for  the  reception  of  the  library  next  year. 

The  Literary  Fund  of  the  state  of  Virginia  andounts  to  S  1,606,802,  the 
revenue  from  which,  in  1853,  was  $  108,627.  Of  this  income  %  75,000  is 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  Free  schools,  f  15,000  to  the  University, 
and  S  1,500  to  the  Military  institute.  The  number  of  indigent  children  in 
the  state  is  reported  at  55,271,  of  which  32,072  are  in  the  public  schools. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  senate  of  Maosaebusetfs  providing  that  wheaevev, 
withtB  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  eorpoiation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege shalt  cause  to  be  raised,  by  subseriptioes  and  donations,  a  Aind  of  two 
htmdred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  forever  applied  to  the  establishment  of  ait 
feast  one  hundred  free  scholarships,  each  yielding  one  hundred  dollars  a 
3rear,  to  which  the  youth  of  Bfassaehtnetts  shall  be  fHx»  time  to  time  ad^ 
mkfed,  the  eomteciioD  new  existkif  on  the  part  of  the  state  with  Harvmrd 
iMnf  beflMaofved. 
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The  Peteraborg  (Ya.)  Lihnrj  AMOoiatioa  has  now  been  in  operation 

*  year,  and  is  already  in  poaaeseion  of  3,600  well  selected  yolumes.  Of 
these,  3,260  ware  purcbasad  at  an  average  coat  of  S  1  10  per  yolume,  tba 
remainder  bebg  donations.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  has  been  prepared, 
and  will  soon  be  pablished.    Thos.  S.  Pleasants,  libarian. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Geo.  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  autho- 
rizing his  agent  to  purchase  3,000  vols,  of  standard  books,  for  the  new 
Peabody  Institute  of  Danvers. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  haa  been  elected  by  the  Boatd  of  Directoss  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Vii^ioJa,  to  the  Professorship  of  Oriental 
Literature,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Sao^pson. 

Oq  the  15th  tilt,  tlie  «aiMial  «ottpetitioa  oaeme  off  ^for  nhe  i^M^madal, 
aealuad  at  •  100,  by  thetoaembers  of  the  acDiorelaas  of  Yale  College.  Tht 
oanpetitors  were  Starr  H.  Niehols,  Ynng  Wing,  (Chinaman,)  CanoU 
Oatler,  Wm.  A.  Fenn,  James  £.  Rains,  Wm.  C.  Fiagg,  and  Jaa.  C.  Ric«, 
The  judges  assigned  to  the  compositions  of  Cutler,  Nichols,  and  Wing  a 
lai^  not  inferior  to  the  compositions  of  Fenn  and  Raios  ;  but  looking  as 
the  terms  of  the  De  Forrest  prize  require,  to  writing  and  speakiog  con- 
jointly, they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prize  lay  between  the  two  lat- 
ter ;  and  between  these  two  they  decided  by  a  major  vote  in  favour  of 
Wm.  H.  Fenn,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  fimnnow  has  aeeepted  the  appoiiitment  bf  Bire^tor  t>f  the  Obacfva- 
4eff  4Mid  Proltaaorof  AstaoDomy  in  the  Unlveraity  of  Mttcbigan,  and  was 
expected  on  about  the  first  of  July, 'when  4Ik  instruments  will  be  ready  ior 
the  Observatory.  The  telescope,  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Fitz,  will  have  an 
object  glass  of  thirteen  inches  diameter.  The  transit-instrumcDt  is  just 
completed  in  Berlin,  by  Piston  and  Martins,  under  the  superinteDdence  of 
Yroftasor  fincke  and  his  assistant,  Dr.-Bnmnow;  and  fepraatwitid  by 
them  the  best  hitherto  made. 

The  Senfte^f  iha  state  of  ^onnaaticttt  ilMMDMida'aii  wf/^mtpnmkm  of 
S'l  0,000  to  the  Wtsleyan  UaWcrs&ty,  ocaditional  upon  the  m^kag^ 
f  90,000  by  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

•The daotmiof  iBoney «lfead]rtOoUeaied  for  the HKmnmani>to be ^aaeted 
l»4he  tnemory  ot  Piofeaaor  Wilaao  .of  £diQboi!gh,  .is  £  477« 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


EKGLISH. 


The  Cyclopedia  Bibliog^phica,  which  has  beeo  ia  progress  for  somt 
moDths,  is  00 w  completed  in  large  octaro  yolome.  It  comprises  nearly  all 
authors  of  note,  ancient  and  modem,  in  Theolc^,  Ecclesiastical  Hiatoryy 
Moral  Philosophy,  &c.,  including  a  sdectioo  in  moat  hraachee  of  Litera- 
ture, with  short  biographical,  bibliographieal,  and  analytical  notices.  A 
catalogue  of  each  author's  works  is  giren.  This  Cyclopedia  has  bacA 
founded  on  the  Metropolitan  Library  of  London,  which  comprises  about 
S0,000  Tolumes. 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  by  Rer.  J.  E. 
Riddle. 

Lectures  on  English  History*  English  Literature,  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, deliyered  by  Professor  Maurice,  to  the  students  of  King's  College. 

ETenlngs  with  the  Romanists,  by  the  Rer.  M.  Hobart  Seymor. 

The  Early  Prophee ies  of  a  Redeemer,  from  the  first  Promise  to  the  Pro- 
phecy  of  Moses,  by  Wm.  De  Burgh,  B.  D. 

Sacred  Studies,  or  Aids  to  the  Derelopement  of  Truth,  by  the  Rer.  R. 
Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  S.  A. 

Eveutogs  with  the  Prophets,  a  Series  of  Memoirs  aad  Me^tatioaa,  fey 
the  ReT.  A.  Morton  Browne,  LL.  D. 

The  volumes  reeently  isMed  by  the  CaMn  Translaiion  Society  for  1853» 
contain  Daniel,  vol.  IL,  Harmony  of  Pcntateaoh,  toI.  II.,  Isaiah,  Tol.  IV*, 
and  Hebrews  complete. 

The  Leners  of  John  Calrin,  compiled  from  the  Original  Latin  and 
French  MSS.,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Dr.  iules  BobmC 
The  arrangement  of  the  letters  will  be  chronological. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Meditationes  Hebraicae,  an  Exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  Rer.  W.  Tait  of  Rugby. 

Christ  as  made  known  to  the  ancient  church  ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Di-> 
rine  Revelation  of  Orace  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  bf 
the  late  Robert  Gordon,  D.  iT.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
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OBRIfAN. 

Dm  Chmteathum  and  diechrntlkhe  Eirelie  der  drei  enteD  Jahrhunderle. 
T.  C.  Baor. 

Fart  15  of  the  '*  Eartzi^fasstes  Exeg.  Handboeh  zam  A.  T."  containt 
Bertheaas  oo  the  Books  of  Chrooicles. 

Vol.  VTI.  of  OlsbanseB^s  CorameoUiry  containt  £brard*8  ExpotitioD  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  Vol.  VI.  part  I.  Wiesioger's  Commentary  on  the  Epia* 
tie  of  James.  A  fourth  edition  of  Vol.  I.  has  also  been  published,  re? ired 
bjr  Ebiard. 

Part  I.  Vol.  n.  of  Hoffman's  '<  Schriftbeweis**  has  mads  its  appearance. 

Sec.  1,  of  the  second  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Dorner's  "  History  of 
the  derelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ/'  has  after  aome 
deky  appeared. 

A  small  work  entitled  "  Sin,  a  contribution  to  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  by  Umbreit,  has  been  published. 

Vol.  I.  of  a  *<  History  of  Protestant  Dogmatics  in  its  connection  with 
Theology  in  general,"  is  just  out,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Gass. 

Vol.  I.  of  '<  The  Central  Doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  developed  within 
the  Reformed  Church,"  by  Dr.  A.  Schevezier,  embracing  the  16lhcentary. 

«'  The  Life  of  Jesus»"  by  Hase.    4th  edition. 

«« History  of  the  OM  Testament/'  by  Kurtz.    Vol.  1 ,  2d  edition. 

*'  History  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Christ,"  by  Ewald.  2^ 
edition.  Vol  IH.  (History  of  David  and  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.) 

The  Polyirlott  Bible,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Stier  and  Dr.  H.  G.  W.  Thefle. 
Old  Text.  Vol.  III.  part  1.  Part  2d  is  in  press  and  will  complete  the 
work.  This  work  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  love  to  study  the 
sacred  oracles  closely  and  critically. 


AMERICAN. 


Guido  and  Julius.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Propitiator,  by  Frederick 
Augustus  O.  Tholuck,  D.  D.  Translated  by  Jonathan  Edwards  Ryiand. 
Introduction  by  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.    16  mo.    Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston. 
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Historical  Survey  of  Specalative  Philosophy  from  Eaot  to  Hegel  r  de- 
signed as  an  lotroduction  to  the  Opinioos  of  the  Recent  Schools.  By  Heia- 
sich  Moritz  Chalybaas,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  EieL 
TraMlated  from  the  ibartfa  edition  of  the  Geimwi  by  JUfred  TolJc*  ijiio- 
Ter:  W.  F.  Draper.    12  mo.  p.  397. 

An  Historical  Text-rBaok  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geqgrapby.  By  Lymao 
Coleman.    Philadelphia :  Grambro  &  (>>. 

We  Dotioei  the  folb wing  annooaeeoienta.from  theAmccieao  press. 

History  of  Philip  the  Second,  by  Wm.  H.Trescott. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Music,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  W.  Moore,  aided  by 
distinguished  Musicians. 

A  translation  into  the  German  language  of  Benton's  **  Thirty  years  in 
Xhe  United  States  Senate. 

Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  or.  Canon  of  the  Old  and  Near  TaatamaDiB, 
ia  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  D.  D. 

J^ractical  Sermons,  in  one  12  mo.,  volume,  by  Rt.  JEtev.  Geo^  fi^r- 
gess. 

Gompte's  Positive  Philosophy,  freely  translated  and  £onde&Bed  by  Harriet 
llartineao. 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classic  poets,  in  a  chronological  ae- 
ries from  Homer  to  Tryphiodorus,  translated  into  English  verse,  and  illiis* 
trated  with  hiogtaphical  and  crllaoal  Botioesy.by  Charlea  A.  .Kitoo.  In  3 
vols,  crown  octavo  with  portraits. 

Lord  Brongbail's  Slwta^  of  fitaicsiBeii  of  the  .Tione  of  Gieo.  JIL 

iLamatiina's  MecBOri8a4>fOelebiated.  European  chasaotem. 

Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands  by  'Mrs.  Stowe.  This  book  is  ad- 
vertised in  London  with  60  Illustratioos,  by  the  Author. 
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ART.  I. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  PAINE.    BOSTON.    1853, 


Bj  ReT.  I.  (X  SvMMBRB;  D   B.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  recent  rejiublication  of  Thomas  Paine's  Theological 
Works,  with  the  zealous  efforts  put  forth  in  their  circulation^ 
suggests  theitiquiry  whether  the  replies  to  the  "Age  of  Rea- 
son" fairlymet  and  answered  the  objections  to  the  Bible  con- 
tained io  that  work  j  and,  if  so,  whether  the  replications  of 
Mr.  P^ne  contain  any  new  matter  which  deserves  regard. 

Ii>  respect  to  the  former  point  in  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  ob- 
served  that  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  given  much  concern  either  to  friends  or  foes. 
No  one  after  reading  it  will  be  astonished  at  this.  It  contains 
scarcely  anything  but  ribald  and  ignorant  blasphemies  min- 
gled with  laudations  of  nature  and  science  as  the  only  true 
religion. 
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The  unhappy  author  of  this  work  was  bom  at  Thetford, 
England,  January  29th,  1737.  His  father  belonged  to  the  so- 
ciety of  (Quakers,  of  whom  Mr.  P.  says,  p.  146,  "  they  are  ra- 
ther deists  than  Christians:  they  do  not  believe  much  about 
Jesus  Christ,  and  they  call  the  Scriptures  a  dead  letter."  He 
tells  us  that  when  he  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  his 
mind  revolted  at  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  Christ.  The 
aversion  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  thus  early  conceived,  was 
nourished  and  strengthened  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  After  taking  an  interest  in  promoting  the  Americaa 
Revolution,  his  love  of  liberty  engaged  him  in  kindred  ser- 
vices for  France.  Having  become  a  citizen  of  the  Republic, 
under  the  reign  of  Terror,  he  came  near  sharing  the  fate  of 
others  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1793  he  was  excluded  from  the  Convention  and  afterwards 
imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  he  thinks  saved  his  life,  as  it  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  a  decree  of  accusation  against  him,  which  was  subse- 
quently found  among  the  •  papers  of  Robespierre.  Just  six 
hours  before  his  miprisonment  he  finished  his  hastily-written 
essay,  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  which  he  commit- 
ted to  Joel  Barlow  for  publication  in  the  United  States. 

His  object  in  this  treatise  is  to  decry  the  religion  of  the  Bi- 
ble, which  he  says  is  made  up  of  lying  and  stupid  Mysteries, 
Miracles,  and  Prophecies,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  relij^ion 
of  nature  and  science,  which  involve  none  of  those  elements. 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  nature  has  my&teries  as  nu- 
merous and  as  inexplicable  as  revelation  ;  and  that  if  there  be 
any  religion  in  nature  no  one  knows  so  much  about  it  as  the 
believer  in  the  Bible.  He  lauds  the  book  of  Job  and  the 
nineteenth  Psalm  as  sublime  deistical  productions,  borrowed 
by  the  Jews  from  the  Persian  Magi.  But  as  he  had  no  Bible 
by  him  at  the  time,  and  as  he  could  not  quote  the  Psalm,  h* 
gives  us  the  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Addison,  which  only  extends 
to  the  sixth  verse — the  remainder  of  the  Psalm  being  a  sub- 
lime eulogy  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  ending  with  a  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  sin  and  for  acceptance  with'  the  Moat 
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High,  whom  the  psalmist  styles,  "My  Strength  and  my  Re- 
deemer!'" Mr.  P.,  it  must  be  observed,  considers  prayer  a 
grand  impertinence — the  deisiical  psalmist  it  appears  was  of 
a  different  mind. 

He  tells  us  that  he  never  studied  the  languages,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  he  does  not  consider  of  any  importance.  He 
seems  to  boast  of  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  and  yet  dogma- 
tizes concerning  Hebrew  literature  as  if  he  were  as  learned  as 
a  Jewish  Rabbi.  A  fine  critic  of  the  Old  Testament  truly, 
when  he  supposed  that  the  Greek  astronomical  names,  Pleiades, 
Orion,  and  Arcturus  were  borrowed  by  the  Jews,  who  knew 
nothing  about  astronomy,  and  having  no  translation  of  those 
names  in  Hebrew,  adopted  them  as  they  found  them  in  the 
Gentile  poem!  We  need  not  say  the  names  used  in  the  He- 
brew by  Job  are  all  different — Ash,  Kesii,  and  Kimah, 

His  ignorance  of  Hebrew  literature  crops  out  in  the  sage 
notion  that  the  distinction  between  '^  the  greater  and  the  les- 
ser prophets"  refers  to  degrees  of  prophesying:  a  Sunday 
school  child  could  tell  him  that  it  refers  to  the  quantity  and 
not  to  the  quality  of  their  predictions — We  suppose  that  is 
not  as  absurd  as  "  the  greater  and  the  lesser  God  !" 

He  charges  *Uhe  Christian  myihologists"  with  absurdity  in 
their  accounts  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  if  they  affirmed  the 
abstract  necessity  that  it  should  be  brouglit  about  by  the  in- 
strumentalities by  which  it  was  effected — which  is  nowhere 
intimated.  He  charges  them  with  quibbling  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  men  die  now  as 
they  did  before  that  event.  But  where  is  the  quibble  ?  Who 
told  him  that  the  death  of  man  would  not  have  been  an  eter- 
nal death  if  Christ  had  not  undertaken  to  die  for  him?  And 
what  quibble  is  there  in  affirming  that  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  second  Adam,  though  he  rose  from  the  dead,  was 
a  substitute  for  the  death  of  the  first  Adam,  though  he  must 
needs  die  a  temporal  death  ?  The  death  of  Christ  was  not  a 
mere  '^natural  death,"  nor  is  the  death  of  the  believer  in 
Jesus  an  eternal  death  ;  yet  without  '*  quibble,  subterfuge  and 
pan,"  we  may  call  both  the  one  and  the  other  deaih. 
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He  asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  founded  on  a  pecuniary  idea,  fabricated  as  a  basis  for 
the  selling  of  pardons,  indulgences,  etc. ;  and  that  it  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  criminals,  where  moral  and  not  pecu- 
niary justice  is  in  demand.  Such  language  betrays  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  system.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  re- 
demption as  a  great  governmental  expedient  by  means  of 
which  God  can  be  just  and  yet  justify  repenting  sinners — it 
necessarily  rises  above  all  earthly  analogies,  and  only  admits 
of  partial  and  imperfect  illustration  by  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  men — such  as  paying  debts,  redeeming  inheritances,  ran- 
soming captives,  discharging  criminals.  It  is  not  a  mere  pe- 
cuniary idea,  but  '•  moral  justice,"  that  is  the  basis  of  redemp- 
tion— not  however  apart  from  wisdom  and  benevolence.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  earthly  governments  cannot  pun- 
ish the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  therefore  the  voluntary  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious 
consideration  in  view  of  which  God  might,  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  stability  of  his  government  and  the  interests  of 
the  universe,  extend  pardon  to  his  rebellious  but  repenting 
subjects.  This  is  the  grand  essential  fact  of  redemption — 
something  very  different  from  Mr.  Paine's  **  ideas  of  pecuniary 
and  moral  justice." 

It  is  very  evident  that  when  Mr.  Paine  did  not  identify 
Christianity  with  popery,  priestcraft,  and  the  like,  he  con- 
founded it  with  the  "horrible  decree"  of  John  Calvin.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  "  Moloch  and  modern  Predestinarianism,"  and  of 
preachers  who  "  tell  their  congregations  that  God  predestina- 
ted and  selected  from  all  eternity  a  certain  number  to  be  saved 
and  a  certain  number  to  be  damned  eternally.  If  this  were 
true,"  he  continues,  "  the  day  of  judgment  is  past :  their 
preaching  is  in  vain,  and  they  had  better  work  at  some  useful 
ealling  for  their  livelihood.  This  doctrine  hath  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  demoralize  mankind.  Can  a  bad  man  be  reformed 
by  telling  him  that  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  was  decreed  to 
be  damned  before  he  was  born,  his  reformation  will  do  him 
DO  good ;  and  if  he  was  decreed  to  be  saved,  he  .will  be  saved 
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whether  he  believes  it  or  not ;  for  this  is  the  result  of  the  doc- 
trine. Such  preaching  and  such  preachers  do  injury  to  the 
moral  world.  They  had  better  be  at  the  plow."  It  is  very 
obvious  that  if  this  doctrine  be  identified  with  Christianity, 
Christianity  cannot  stand  in  an  age  of  reason. 

Mr.  Paine's  aversion  to  Calvinisls  was  strengthened  by  the 
persecutions  which  they  waged  against  all  who  were  under 
their  power,  particularly  the  Quakers,  in  whose  society  he  was 
brought  up.  Thus  in  his  Letter  to  Mr,  Erskine  he  says,  **  Ca- 
tholics, when  they  had  the  ascendancy  burnt  Protestants,  who 
in  turn  led  Catholics  to  the  stake,  and  both  united  in  exter- 
minating Dissenters.  The  Dissenters  when  they  had  the 
power  pursued  the  same  course.  The  diabolical  act  of  Cal- 
vin in  the  burning  of  Dr.  Servetus  is  an  awful  instance  of 
this  fact.  The  Dissenters,  who  escaped  from  England,  had 
scarcely  seated  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  America,  before 
they  began  to  exterminate  from  the  territory  they  seized  upon, 
all  those  who  did  not  profess  what  they  called  the  orthodox 
faith.  Priests,  Quakers,  and  Adamites  were  prohibited  from 
entering  the  territory  on  pain  of  death."  But  before  rejecting 
Christianity  because  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  and  persecu- 
ting practices  of  some  that  bear  the  Christian  name,  he  ought 
to  have  candidly  studied  the  system,  and  he  would  have  found 
that  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  one  or  the  other,  but  as  much 
opposed  to  both' as  Mr.  P.  himself.  There  is  no  more  Calvin- 
ism in  the  Bible  than  there  is  popery — if  there  were,  we  should 
not  appear  in  its  defence,  though  we  should  not  imitate  the 
author  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  in  his  vulgar  denunciations  of 
it.  We  are  aware  that  thousands  have  been  made  infidels  by 
supposing  that  popery  is  Christianity,  or  that  Calvinism  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  but  surely  the  Bible  is  not  responsible  for 
their  mistakes  or  for  the  blunders  or  bad  faith  of  its  professed 
expounders. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
besides  what  we  have  noticed,  that  is  worthy  of  regard ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  second  part  of  any  consequence  unno- 
ticed by  Bishop  Watson. 
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When  George  the  third  was  informed  that  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff  had  written  an  Apology  for  the  Bible,  the  king  re- 
plied, he  did  not  know  the  Bible  needed  any  apology.  Whe- 
ther he  intended  this  for  a  pun  on  the  word,  or  did  not  know 
its  classical  meaning,  is  of  no  consequence,  Thomas  Paine 
knewpand  it  was  small  wit  in  him  to  use  the  word  as  if  it 
meant  the  making  of  an  excuse.  He  felt  that  Bishop  Wat- 
son's defence  of  the  Bible  was  no  exeuse  for  errors  and  im- 
perfections. The  masterly  manner  in  which  the  learned  pre- 
late demonstrated  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  books — wiped  oflF  the  foul  aspersions  which  Mr.  Paine 
had  cast  upon  the  inspired  writers — and  defended  the  God  of 
the  Bible  from  the  blasphemous  allegations  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  so  well 
fitted  for  the  task. 

Bishop  Watson  possessed  an  acute  and  vigorous  mind,  richly 
endowed  and  strengthened  by  a  close  application  to  study 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  On  the  death  of  I>r, 
Rutherford,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Dr.  Watson  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  He 
tells  us  how  he  qualified  himself  for  this  important  post:  '*  I 
reduced  the  study  of  divinity  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  determined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being 
mi>ch  unconcerned  about  the  opinions  of  councils,  fathers, 
churches,  bishops,  and  other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  being  opposite  to  the  general  one, 
and  especially  to  that  of  the  master  of  Peterhouse,  who  was 
a  great  reader,  he  used  to  call  me  the  self-taught  divine.  My 
mind  was  wholly  unbiassed :  I  had  no  prejudice  against,  no 
predilection  for,  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  every 
degree  of  dogmatical  intolerance.  Holding  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  my  hand,  I  used  to  say,  En  sacrum  codicem  !  There 
is  the  fountain  of  truth,  why  do  you  follow  the  streams  de- 
rived from  it  by  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions  of 
man?  If  you  can  bring  proofs  against  anything  delivered  in 
this  book,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  you ;  articles  of 
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chnrches  are  not  of  divine  authority ;  have  done  with  them  ; 
for  they  may  be  true,  they  may  be  false ;  and  appeal  to  the 
book  itself." 

Learned,  laborious,  and  liberal,  lie  was  the  Ter7  man  to  cope 
with  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible,  whether  they  made  their 
attacks  in  the  covert,  sinister,  and  insinuating  manner  of  the 
serpentine  and  slimy  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  or  in  the 
scurrilous  and  abusive  style  of  the  wolfish  author  of  the  Age 
of  Reason.  Some  have  thought  he  carried  his  courtesy  to 
an  extreme.  *^  It  is  well  known,"  says  one,  <<  that  the  liberal 
and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  Dr.  Watson,  in  Ws  Apology 
for  Christianity,  treated  the  infidel  historians,  displeased  some 
of  the  doughty  polemics  of  the  time.  Mr.  Gibbon  himself 
acknowledged  the  copy  of  that  work,  sent  to  him  by  the  au- 
thor, in  a  strain  of  great  politeness."  But  the  cause  of  truth 
never  loses  anything  by  the  courteous  manner  in  which  it  is 
defended.  The  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  are  well- 
adapted  to  disarm  opposition  to  the  Bible  and  secure  a  candid 
attention  to  the  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  its  divine  ori- 
ginal. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Re- 
ply, writes  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  speaks  of  the  bishop  almost 
in  terms  of  respect. 

In  that  Reply  he  starts  out  with  an  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  the  first,  or  most  ancient  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  most  recent.  He  says :  "  If  Ge- 
nesis be,  as  the  bishop  asserts,  the  oldest  book  in  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  oldest  and  first  written  book  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  if  the  extraordinary  things  related  in  it,  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  the  tree  of  life  and  of  good 
and  evil,  the  story  of  Eve  and  of  the  talking  serpent,  the  fall  of 
man  and  his  being  turned  out  of  Paradise,  were  facts,  or  even 
believed  by  the  Jews  to  be  facts,  they  would  be  referred  to  as 
fundamental  matters,  and  that  very  frequently,  in  the  books 
of  the  Bible  that  were  written  by  various  authors  afkerwards ; 
whereas  there  is  not  a  book,  a  chapter,  or  verse  of  the  Bible, 
including  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  in  which 
there  is  any  mention  made  of  these  things,  or  any  of  them, 
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nor  are  they  so  much  as  alluded  to.  How  will  the  bishop 
solve  this  difficulty,  which  stands  as  a  circumstantial  contra- 
diction to  his  assertion  ?  There  are  but  two  ways  of  solving 
it :  First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  an  ancient  book  ; 
that  it  has  been  written  by  some  (now)  unknown  person  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  about 
a  thousand  years  after  the  time  that  Moses  is  said  to  have 
lived,  and  put  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to  the  other  books, 
when  they  were  formed  into  a  canon  in  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  and  therefore  not  having  existed  before  that 
time,  none  x)f  these  things  inentioned  in  it  could  be  referred 
to  in  those  books.  Secondly,  that  admitting  Genesis  to  have 
been  written  by  Moses,  the  Jews  did  not  believe  the  things 
stated  in  it  to  be  true,  and,  therefore,  as  they  could  not  refer 
to  them  as  facts,  they  would  not  refer  to  them  as  fables.  The 
first  of  these  solutions  goes  against  the  antiquity  of  the  book, 
and  the  second  against  its  authenticity,  and  the  bishop  may 
take  which  he  pleases." 

We  suppose  "  the  bishop"  would  take  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  he  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so. 

No  references  to  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament !  What  a  bold,  unscrupulous  assertion ! 
The  truth  is,  the  events  recorded  in  Genesis  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  books  of  the  Bible. 

Exodus  begins  with  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  with  which  Genesis  closed.  It  frequently  mentions 
"  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers"— refers  to  the  grant  of  Canaan  made  to  them,  Gen.  xv. 
xvii.,  and  to  the  account  of  the  creation  and  the  Sabbath, 
Gen.  i.  ii. 

Leviticus  makes  a  similar  reference  to  the  grant  of  Canaan, 
recorded  in  Genesis.     Lev.  xiv.  34,  xx.  24. 

Numbers  makes  special  mention  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  as 
the  patriarchs  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Gen.  xlvi.  Num.  i — iii, 
xxvi. ;  and  of  their  descent  into  Egypt,  Num.  xx.  15 — it  re- 
presents Balaam  speaking  of  Jacob  as  the  cognomen  of  the 
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children  of  Israel,  in  reference  to  their  origin  recorded  in  Ge- 
nesis. 

Deuteronomy  refers  to  the  oath  by  which  Canaan  was  se- 
cured to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  to 
the  grants  spoken  of,  Gen.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  Deu.  i.  ii.  vi.  ix. 
xix.  xxxi.  xxxiv. — to  Moab  and  Ammon,  sons  of  Lot,  and 
their  inheritance,  Gen.  xix.  Deu.  ii. — to  the  descent  into 
Egypt,  Deu.  x.  xi.  xxvi.  xxvii. — to  the  Canaanitish  nations 
specified,  Gen.  xv.  Deu.  xx. — to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  Gen.  xix.  Deu.  xxix. — to 
the  division  of  the  earth.  Gen.  xi.  Deu.  xxxii. — to  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Deu.  xxxiii. 

Joshua  takes  up  the  history  where  the  Pentateuch  left  it — 
alluding  to  *•  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,"  Josh.  i.  viii. 
xxiii. — and  to  the  events  recorded  therein,  including  references 
to  the  Canaanitish  nations  and  the  signal  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction in  Gen.  xv. — to  circumcision,  as  practiced  before  the 
Exodus,  agreeably  to  Gen.  xvii. — to  the  fathers  of  the  twelve 
tribes — to  the  call  and  exodus  of  Abraham  from  the  birth- 
place of  himself,  Nahor,  and  their  father  Terah,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, recorded  Gen.  xi.  xii. — and  even  the  burial  of  Joseph's 
'bones  in  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons 
of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  1. 

Judges  continues  the  history,  referring  to  the  oath  by 
which  God  promised  Canaan  to  the  forefathers  of  Israel,  and 
to  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  Genesis.  Gen.  xvii. 
Jud.  ii.     . 

Ruth  alludes  to  Gen.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxviii.,  specifying  "Ra- 
chel and  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,''  and 
to  "  the  house  of  Pharez  which  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah." 
Ruth  iv. 

1  Samuel  (x.)  alludes  to  Rachel's  sepulchre,  spoken  of  Gen« 
XXXV. — speaks  of  the  Israelites  as  Hebrews,  according  to  Gen. 
xiv.  13 — and  makes  fraquent  reference  to  localities  first  men- 
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tioned  in  Genesis. — Compare  Gen.  xxi.  21,  xxv.  18,  with   1 
Sam.  xxv'u  xxvii.  8. 

2  Samuel  alludes  frequently  to  places  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis: e.  g. — Hebron,  Mahanaim,  and  **  the  king's  vale." — Com- 
pare Gen.  xiii.  xiv.  xxxii.  with  2  Sam.  ii.  xviii.  18. 

1  Kings  frequently  refers  to  places  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
as  Dan,  Beersheba,  Bethel,  and  (xviii.  31,)  makes  a  particular 
reference  to  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  in  these  words,  *•  Elijah  took 
twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying, 
Israel  shall  be  thy  name." 

2  Kings  continues  the  history  in  the  same  vein,  and  (xiii. 
23,)  particularly  specifies  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.     Gen.  xvii. 

1  Chronicles  leads  oflf  with  chronological  tables  and  histo- 
rical notices,  derived  from  Genesis  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  so  presented  as  to  make  it  simply  ridiculous 
to  say  that  the  peuiateuchal  history  was  written  after  the 
Chronicles — it  also  alludes  (xxvii.  23,)  to  the  promise  made 
to  Abram,  Gen.  xv.  5,  *•  because  the  Lord  had  said  he  would 
increase  Israel  like  to  the  stars  of  the  heavens" — it  represents 
David  invoking  the  Most  High  as  the  "Lord  God  of  Abra- ' 
ham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  our  fathers,"  whose  history  is  givea 
at  large  in  Genesis  and  nowhere  else  but  there. 

2  Chronicles  (xx.  2,)  alludes  to  Hazazon-tamar,  first  men- 
tioned Gen.  xiv.  7 — represents  Jehoshaphat  saying,  "Art  not 
thou  our  God  who  didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land 
before  thy  people  Israel,  and  gavest  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
thy  friend  forever?" — a  passage  utterly  void  of  meaning  un- 
less Genesis  was  then  a  recognized  history — speaks  of  "the 
law  in  the  book  of  Moses,"  and  of  the  "  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham. Isaac,  and  Israel."  (xxv.  4;  xxx.  6,  16;  xxxiv.  14.) 

Ezra  uses  the  common  formula,  "as  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  (iii.  2,)  and  particularly  spe- 
cifies (ix.)  the  nations  mentioned.  Gen.  xv. 

Nehemiah  (viii.  xiii.)  mentions  "the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel" — and  re- 
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fers  to  the  call  of  Abram,  the  change  of  his  name,  his  faith, 
the  covenant  grant  of  Canaan  to  him  and  his  seed,  as  recorded 
in  Genesis,  and  to  other  facts  recorded  in  succeeding  histori- 
cal books; — and  Nehemiah  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
idiot,  which  he  must  have  been  if  Genesis  be  not  a  genuine 
book. 

Esther  treats  of  subjects  which  would  scarcely  suggest  any 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  writings,  nevertheless,  the  idioms  of 
Genesis  are  found  in  Esther,  showing  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it.  Compare  Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  xxxiv.  19;  xxvii.  34; 
XXXV.  6;  X.  5,  with  Esth.  ii.  11,  14;  iv.  1;  viii.  17;  x.  1. 

Job  alludes  to  the  land  of  Uz,  mentioned  Gen.  x.  23 — to 
Teman,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  one  Eliphaz 
and  the  father  of  another,  giving  his  name  to  a  part  of  Idu- 
mea  which  his  posterity  inhabited:  Compare  Gen.  xxxvi.  9- 
12;  Job  ii.  11  ;  Jer.  xlix.  7 — to  Teman,  Gen.  xxv.  15;  Job 
vi.  19 — the  allusions  to  the  rending  of  clothes  and  mourning 
seven  days  and  nights,  (i.  ii.,)  the  ten  times,  (xix.  3^)  Gen. 
xxxi.  7,  the  references  to  the  work  of  creation,  (xxvi.  xxxviii. 
«fc.,)  the  breath  and  Spirit  of  God  in  the  nostrils,  (xxv.  3; 
xxxiii.  4,)  Gen.  ii.  7,  and  numerous  other  incidental  passages 
of  a  kindred  character,  show  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
not  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  if  indeed 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  both. 

Psalms  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  Pentateuchal  history, 
including  many  pregnant  references  to  Genesis:  e,  g. — the 
dominion  of  man  over  the  lower  animals,  (viii.)  Gen.  i.  ix. — 
creation,  (xxxiii.)  Gen.  i.  ii. — the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  descent  into  Egypt, 
the  plagues.  Exodus,  etc,  are  set  forth  in  Ps.  cv.,  and  the  crea* 
tion,  miracles  in  Egypt,  etc  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  in  language  taken 
from  Genesis.  (Compare  also  Gen.  xix.  24,  Ps.  xi.  6.)  This 
is  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  pious  Hebrew 
would  naturally  interweave  the  wonders  of  sacred  history  in 
his  songs  of  praise. 

Proverbs  alludes  to  the  tree  of  life,  (iii.  18,)  spoken  of  Gen. 
ii.  iii. — and  to  the  creation,  (viii.,)  Gen.  i. 
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Ecclesiastes  refers  (i.  13)  to  the  curse  pronounced  on  the 
earth,  Gen.  iii.  19, — and  (vii.  29}  to  the  creation  and  fall, 
Gen.  i.  iii. 

Solomon^s  Song  abounds  in  the  idioms  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis and  refers  to  places  and  things  therein  mentioned,  as 
Damascus,  Gilead,  and  Mahanaim,  the  last  place  being  sug- 
gested as  a  simile  by  the  two  hosts  of  angels  that  met  Jacob 
on  his  return  from  Padam-Aram.  Compare  Gen.  xxxii.  2, 
with  Song  vi.  13.  "The  mandrakes"  (vii.  13)  were  perhaps 
suggested  by  Gen.  xxx.  14-16. 

Isaiah  (i.  9,  10;  xiii.  19,)  refers  to  the  overthrow  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah,  Gen.  xix. — alludes  to  Abraham,  (xxix. 
22;  xli.  8;  li.  2:)  "Thou  Israel  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom 
I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend :"  "  Look 
unto  Abraham,  your  father,  and  unto  Sarah  that  bare  you,  for 
I  called  him  alone  and  blessed  him,  and  increased  him*' — it 
alludes  also  to  the  general  deluge:  (liv.  9:)  "I  have  sworn 
that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth'* — 
also  to  Midiau,  Moab,  Bdom,  Nebaioth,  Kedar,  and  other  places 
and  things,  in  terms  utterly  incomprehensible  without  refer- 
ence to  the  record  in  Genesis:  compare  Gen.  x.  xxv.  Is.  Ix. 
Ixvi. — and  (o  Gen.  iii.  14,  in  Ixv.  25:  "dust  shall  be  the  ser- 
pent's meat." 

Jeremiah  refers  to  Gen.  i.  in  iv.  23:  "I  beheld  the  earth 
and  lo!  it  was  without  form  and  void;  and  the  heavens,  and 
they  had  no  light" — to  Gen.  viii.  22,  in  v.  24 :  "  He  reserveth 
unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest ;"  and  xxxii.  20 : 
"my  covenant  of  the  day  and  my  covenant  of  the  night" — 
to  the  "  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neigh- 
bor cities  thereof,"  Gen.  xix.,  in  c.  1.  40 — to  Gen.  xxxvii.  35, 
in  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11:  "balm  in  Gilead" — to  Gen.  xlix.  10,  in 
xxx.  21:  "Their  nobles  shall  be  of  themselves  and  their  go- 
vernor shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them" — to  the  creation 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  xxxi.  35 — and  the  names  of  nations, 
localities,  etc.  postulate  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  in 
Genesis. 

Lamentations  (ii.  iv.)  speaks  of  Jacob  and  Judah  as  the 
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well  knowu  progenitors  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sin  of  Sodom,  and  of  "  Edom  in  the  land  of  Uz," 
of  which  subjects  the  book  of  Genesis  contains  the  original 
record. 

Ezekiel  (xiv.)  refers  to  the  righteousness  of  Noah,  by 
which  he  was  delivered  from  the  flood,  Gen.  vii. — to  the  sin 
of  Sodom,  (xvi.)  Gen.  xix. — to  Dedan,  Kedron,  Sheba,  Haran, 
(xxvii.)  and  Gomer,  Magog,  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Tarshish, 
(xxxviii.) mentioned  Gen.  x.  xi.  xxv. — to  "the  trees  of  Eden 
in  the  garden  of  God,  (xxxi.  xxxrii.,)  Gen.  ii.  iii. — to  Joseph, 
Ephraim,  Judah,  and  the  twelve  tribes  in  general,  (xxxvii. 
xlviii.,)  Gen.  xlviii.  xlix. — to  the  oath  by  which  the  grant  of 
Canaan  was  confirmed  to  the  "  fathers''  of  the  Hebrew. nation, 
(xlvii.,)  Gen.  xv.  xvii. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  lesser  prophets,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  brevity,  did  not  allow  of  more  than  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  succeeding  historical  books;  but  we  have  gone  through 
every  book  in  order  down  to  Ezekiel,  who  wrote  during  the 
captivity,  and  find  references  to  Genesis  in  every  one,  and  in 
several  of  the  earlier  books  many  and  copious  quotations; 
and  yet  Mr.  Paine  says,  "  there  is  not  a  book,  chapter,  or  verse 
of  the  Bible,  from  the  time  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  the 
book  of  Genesis  to  the  book  of  Malachi,  including  a  space  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  in  which  there  is  any  mention  of 
these  things,  [the  creation,  tree  of  life,  etc,^]  or  any  of  them, 
nor  are  they  so  much  as  alluded  to !" 

He  says  the  Jews  stole  their  cosmogony  from  the  Persians, 
and,  to  conceal  the  theft,  the  Rabbins  of  the  second  temple 
published  Genesis  as  a  book  of  Moses.  He  even  has  the  har- 
dihood to  say  that  the  name  of  Moses  is  not  found  in  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  and  says  that  "  this  is  strange  if  the  Jews  knew 
or  believed  anything  about  him  or  the  books  he  is  said  to 
have  written." — Of  course  then  there  never  was  such  a  man  as 
Moses,  or  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  or  Joseph — there  ne- 
ver were  any  Hebrew  kings,  or  prophets,  or  priests — never  any 
Jewish   wars,  victories  or  captivities — Josephus,  Philo,  the 
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Targumists,  and  other  ancient  Jewish  writers  were  fools  when 
they  spoke  of  the  laws  of  Moses — so  were  Julian  the  apostate. 
Porphyry  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  Nutnenius  the  Py- 
thagorean, Longiniis  the  celebrated  critic,  Juvenal  the  satirist, 
Tacitus  the  historian,  Justin  the  abbrevriator  of  Trogus,  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  the  great  geographers,  Artapanns,  Eupo- 
lemus,  Manetho,  and  other  Heathen  writers  of  antiquity,  who 
all  agree  in  assigning  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses — Ptolemy  was 
imposed  upon  when  he  had  the  Palaca  Diatheka  translated 
and  placed  in  the  Alexandrian  library — the  Samaritans  were 
hoaxed  when  they  made  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  now  in  our  possession. 
The  fo.ur  later  books  of  the  Pentateuch  fully  endorse  the  first 
book  and  continue  the  history  which  that  begins;  and  all  to- 
gether form  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  an  aa- 
cient  nation,  which  forsooth  knew  nothing  about  the  books  or 
their  author !  The  whole  affair  was  concocted  by  *'  those 
priestly  reformers,  impostors,  I  should  call  them,"  says  Mr. 
Paine,  "Hilkiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  began  to  produce 
books  under  the  name  of  the  books  of  Moses.  They  trumped 
up  a  story  of  the  creation  being  made  in  six  days,  and  of  the 
Creator  resting  on  the  seventh,  to  suit  with  the  lunar  and 
chronological  period  of  seven  days ;  and  they  mmufactured  a 
commandment  to  agree  with  both.  Impostors  always  work 
in  this  manner.  They  put  fables  for  originals  and  causes  for 
effects." 

This  passage  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Paine's  taste,  logic, 
and  literature.  He  will  not  credit  the  testimony  of  all  ancient 
historians,  sacred  and  profane,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Pentateuch — the  proofs  derived  from  the  numerous  monu- 
ments which  attest  that  antiquity,  additions  to  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  discoveries  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Ni- 
neveh, and  other  places — the  multifarious  institutions  of  the 
Hebrew  church  and  nation,  which  postulate  that  antiquity 
with  greater  certainty  than  the  institutions  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  corroborate  the  ages  assigned  to  Rymer's 
Federa^  Doomsday  Book,  Blackstone's  Commentary,  the  De- 
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claration  of  Independence,  and  the  ConstitiUion  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet  "those  priestly  impostors"  mannractnred 
the  Constitution  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  all  the  historic 
details  connected  therewith,  and  palmed  their  forgery  on  the 
Jews,  after  they  had  been  governed  by  it  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  could  produce  ten  thousand  monuments 
and  institutions,  and  a  library  of  authentic  records — Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Egyptian,  Chaldee,  and  Persian — in  evidence  of  its 
antiquity ! 

"  We  now  hear  of  thousands  of  Abrahams,  Isaacs,  and  Ja- 
cobs among  the  Jews,"  says  Mr.  Paine,  "  but  the  Bible  does 
not  contain  one  from  the  time  that  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity — this  can  be  ac- 
counted for  but  one  way,  which  is,  that  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity  the  Jews  had  no  such  books  as  Genesis,  nor  knew 
anything  of  the  names  and  persons  it  mentions,  nor  of  the 
things  it  relates,  and  that  the  stories  in  it  have  been  manufac- 
tured since  that  time."  He  puts  Exodus,  with  the  names  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  in  the  same  category — all  modern  priestly 
inventions!  The  argument  is  this:  The  Pentateuch  is  a  fa- 
brication of  Hilkiah  &  Co.,  because  the  Jews  did  not  give 
their  children  the  names  of  Moses,  Abraham,  and  other  patri- 
archs, until  after  the  captivity :  the  negative  is  proved  by  re- 
ference to  books,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  full  of  allusions 
to  the  law  of  Moses  and  constantly  refer  to  the  names  of  per- 
sons and  places,  facts  and  occurrences  which  make  up  the 
Pentateuchal  record ! 

Again :  "  We  do  not  hear — I  speak  for  myself" — says  Mr. 
Paine,  "  of  any  Jew  of  the  present  day  of  the  name  of  Adam, 
Abel,  Beth,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Japhet — 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  names  that  make  up  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  Jewish  chronology.  The  names  the  Jews  now 
adopt  are  those  that  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  after  the  tenth 
chapter,  for  the  reason,  the  Jews  consider  the  former  not  real, 
but  fictitious  or  allegorical  persons."  It  will  not  do  to  say  in 
this  case,  Credat  JtidcBus  Apella,  for  there  is  not  a  real  Jew 
upon  the  earth  that  would  not  laugh  at  such  stupidity.    Does 
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not  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  continue  the  history  with- 
out any  pause  or  mark  of  distinction — repeating  the  genealogy 
of  Shem  and  bringing  it  down  to  Abram,  Sarai,  and  Lot  ? 
And  do  not  the  genealogical  names  of  the  tenth  chapter  re- 
appear in  various  parts  of  the  succeeding  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  names  of  veritable  persons  the  progenitors  of  powerful 
nations,  some  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  founders 
of  cities,  the  ruins  of  which  corroborate  their  Biblical  his- 
tory ?  If  the  first  ten  chapters  be  fable,  so  is  the  eleventh  ; 
and  Abraham  is  as  mythical  a  personage  as  Adam,  and  there 
ought  not  to  be  an  Abraham  among  Mr.  Paine's  modern  Jews, 
or  an  Ibrahim  among  his  Arabs  and  Turks. 

The  practice  of  giving  names  to  children  expressive  of 
some  circumstance  connected  with  their  birth  obtained  very 
extensively  during  the  Biblical  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
which  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  names  found  in  their 
records.  This  practice,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  in  later 
times,  and  it  became  fashionable  to  name  children  after  the 
famous  men  of  their  nation ;  and  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Moses,  were  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  among  them, 
their  names  would  naturally  become  the  most  popular.  The 
names  of  antediluvian  patriarchs  would  not  so  generally  be 
used,  because  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  only  as 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  all  the  world  beside ;  and  yet 
Noah  is  a  name  that  obtains  among  modern  Jews — it  means 
comfort,  and  this,  apart  from  the  historical  association  it  sug- 
gests, may  account  for  its  being  in  vogue.  Adam  and  Enos 
mean  man — Abel  means  vanity — Shem  means  name — mean- 
ings which  would  not  recommend  them  to  popular  use,  es|)e- 
cially  as  they  do  not  belong  to  "  the  catalogue  of  the  Jewish 
chronology."  It  is  a  bright  suggestion,  that  Adam,  Noah, 
and  Ham  were  Jews !  But  Mr.  Painn  makes  them  Jews,  or 
there  is  no  pertinency  in  his  argument.  An  American  histo- 
rian may  dr^w  up  a  chronology  of  English  heroes,  but  that 
would  not  be  an  American  chronology ;  nor  would  the  occur- 
rence of  such  names  as  Ethelwolf,  Edgar,  Arthur,  Stuart,  Sid- 
ney, Pitt,  and  Wellington,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Americans 
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woujd  bring  them  into  use  as  often  as  those  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  or  Calhoun. 

Mr.  Paine  wrote  a  book  on  Common  Sense — had  he  so 
styled  his  Reply  to  Bishop  Watson,  the  misnomer  would  have 
been  a  richer  joke  than  any  found  in  all  his  "  Theological 
Works,"  which,  strange  enough,  are  remarkable  for  their  jocu- 
larity. 

It  requires  the  credulity  of  no  ordinary  type  of  infidelity — 
infidels  being  the  most  credulous  creatures  in  the  universe — to 
believe  that  Hilkiah,  Ezra,  and  Neheroiah  ''constructed  the 
fable  of  the  fall  of  man^^ — an  expression,  by  the  way,  not 
found  in  the  Bible — out  of  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian Zendavesta,  which  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  year — that 
the  evil  thereby  superinduced  was  the  **evil  of  winter" — the 
serpent  was  the  constellation  so  called — the  apple  (for  Mr.  P. 
will  have  it,  it  was  an  apple) — alludes  to  the  fall  of  the  year, 
the  time  when  that  fruit  gets  ripe — and  ''  the  midst  of  the 
garden,"  in  which  the  tree  was  planted,  is  nothing  but  "the 
mid-season  between  f ummer  and  winter" — the  "coats"  pro- 
vided for  Adam  and  Eve  were  a  prudent  provision  for  "  the 
evil  of  winter,  which  made  warm  clothing  necessary."  What 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Paine  did  not  publish  a  work  which  he  pro- 
mised the  world  in  which  he  would  "speak  fully  of  these 
things !"  He  ought  to  have  been  associated  with  the  "  priestly 
impostors"  in  the  manufacture  of  this  "cunningly-devised  fa- 
ble"— Genesis  would  then  have  come  to  us  in  a  vastly  im- 
proved form. 

The  book  of  Job  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  obscure  and  diflScult  in  the  Bible;  yet  Mr.  Paine  says,, 
"it  is  sublime,  beautiful,  and  scientific — full  of  sentiment^ 
and  abounding  in  grand  metaphorical  description."  Marvel- 
ous! What  could  induce  such  a  testimony?  Why,  "it  is  a 
book  of  the  Gentiles."  Reason  enough  !  Mr.  Paine  chuckles 
amazingly  over  this  discovery.  He  says  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  translated  by  the  Jews  of  the  captivity  and  put^ 
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into  their  sacred  books.  The  proof  of  all  this  is  the  subli- 
mity of  the  book  and  its  astronomical  allusions!  as  if  the 
Old  Testament  did  not  abound  in  such  matter. — But  Job 
dwelt  in  Uz,  and  "  if  Uz  is  the  same  as  Ur,  it  was  in  Chaldea, 
the  country  of  the  Gentiles."  But  if  it  was  not,  and  every 
tyro  in  sacred  geography  knows  it  was  not,  what  then? — Be- 
sides, how  does  he  know  that  Ur  was  in  Chaldea?  He  could 
learn  this  only  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  he  says  is  a 
fable — the  names  therein  contained  being  fictitious. — The 
truth  is,  and  everybody  knows  it,  Job  was  not  a  Jew — ^he  was 
an  Idumean,  Uz  being  in  the  country  of  Edom,  which  be- 
longed to  the  descendants  of  Esau.  It  was  called  the  land  of 
Uz,  doubtless,  after  Uz,  the  son  of  Dishan,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Seir,  a  Horite,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  called  after  him,  Mount  Seir.  Esau 
took  possession  thereof.  His  first  son  was  named  Eliphaz, 
whose  first  son  was  named  Teman — and  these  names  identify 
the  land  of  Uz  with  this  portion  of  Idumea,  and  furnish 
strong  proofs  that  the  history  in  Genesis  was  well  known  to 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job — who  might  have  been  a  Gen- 
tile or  a  Hebrew  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 
Compare  Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi. — The  patronymic  of  Dishan's 
son,  Uz,  appears  to  have  been  Uz,  grandson  of  Shem.  Gen. 
X.  22,  23.  1  Chron.  i.  17,  42.  Jeremiah  fixes  the  locality, 
"  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in 
the  land  of  Uz."  Lam.  iv.  21.  And  again:  "Concerning 
Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Is  wisdom  no  more  in 
Teman  ?  Flee,  O  inhabitants  of  Dedan,  for  I  will  bring  the 
calamity  of  Esau  upon  him— Bozrah  shall  become  a  desola- 
tion— Edom  shall  be  a  desolation :  as  in  the  overthrow  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  and  the  neighbor  cities  thereof.  Hear  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  against  Edom,  and  his  purposes  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Teman."  Jer.  xlix.  7-22.  So  Ezek.  xxv. 
13 :  "I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  Edom,  and  I  will 
make  it  desolate  from  Teman,  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fall 
by  the  sword."  Amos  i.  11,  12,  in  like  manner  identifies 
Edom,  Teman,  and  Bozrah.     Obadlah  also  speaks  of  Teman 
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as  the  mount  of  Esau,  or  a  portion  thereof.  Joshua,  moreover, 
places  Naamah  on  the  border  of  Edom — xv.  21,  41.  Jere- 
miah XXV.  20-24  also  associates  Dedan,  Teman,  and  Buz — 
Edom,  Moab,  and  other  countries,  circumjacent  to  Palestine. 
Moses  tells  us  that  Shuah  was  the  son,  and  Dedan,  the  grand- 
son, of  Abraham,  by  Keturah.-  Gen.  xxv.  Their  descendants 
spread  abroad  in  the  region  east  of  Canaan. 

The  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans,  in  their  predatory  excursions, 
would  be  as  likely  to  visit  Idumea  as  Palestine  or  any  other 
region.  They  are  represented  as  foreigners,  invading  the  land 
of  Uz,  which  was  therefore  not  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  as  Mr. 
Paine,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  supposes. 

We  have  been  thus  precise  in  speaking  of  Job  the  Uzzite, 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  Zophar  the  Naa- 
mathite,  and  Elihu  the  Buzite,  not  so  much  to  correct  the 
geography  of  Mr.  Paine,  as  to  show  how  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  Pentateuchal  and  Prophetical  Scriptures,  col- 
lated with  the  book  of  Job,  speak  out  in  those  numerous  and 
incidental  references  to  persons  and  places,  many  of  which  in 
themselves  considered  are  of  no  importance. 

Who  Job  was  we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  A  scho- 
lium in  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  old  Latin  Vulgate  versions  of 
this  book,  there  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Syriac,  identifies 
Job  with  Jobab — it  says  he  married  an  Arabian — that  he  was 
the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,  a  native  of  Boz- 
rah — so  that  he  was  the  fifth  from  Abraham.  This  is  the 
oldest  account  we  have  of  the  matter,  and  it  was  credited  by 
Aristeus,  Philo,  Polyhistor,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
This  would  make  Job  contemporary  with  Moses — both  being 
descended  from  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Thus  Jacob  and  Esau 
were  the  sons  of  Isaac — their  sons,  respectively,  Levi  and 
Reuel — their  sons,  respectively,  Amram  and  Zerah — and  thejrs, 
Moses  and  Jobab.  Compare  Gen.  xxxvi.  17,  33.  1  Chron.  i. 
35-.44.  Ex.  ii.  And  there  is  no  possibility  of  disproving  the 
very  ancient  opinion,  that  Moses  wrote  the  history  of  his  cou- 
sin. He  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  either  when  he  sojourn- 
ed in  Midian  or  when  conducting  Israel  through  the  wilder- 
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ness.  But  if  it  was  written  by  Job  himself,  or  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  and  afterward,  like  the  prophecies  of  Balaam, 
revised  and  by  divine  direction  placed  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
as  some  suppose,  its  value  is  not  thereby  increased  or  dimi- 
nished. The  Jews  recognized  the  reality  of  the  character, 
and  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  of  Job,  as  appears  from  Ezek. 
xiv.  14,  20 — a  passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows  they  did  not 
extract  it  from  Persian  fables,  during  the  captivity.  Josephus 
and  Philo  bear  testimony  to  it,  as  belonging  to  the  Hebrew 
canon,  while  Christians,  of  course,  are  satisfied  with  apostolic 
authority  in  the  premises.  Compare  Job  v.  13,  17.  1  Cor.  iii. 
19.  Heb.  xii.  6.  James  v.  10,  11. 

The  foregoing  observations  render  it  unnecessary  to  say 
much  in  reply  to  Mr.  Paine's  assertion  that  "  the  book  of  Job 
belongs  either  to  the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Egyptians, 
because  the  structure  of  it  is  consistent  with  the  dogma  that 
they  held,  that  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit,  called  in  Job,  God 
and  Satan,  existing  as  distinct  and  separate  beings,  and  it  is 
not  consistent  with  any  dogma  of  the  Jews." — Suppose  it  was 
a  Chaldean  dogma,  could  not  the  Jews  have  derived  it  from 
the  Chaldeans,  Abraham  himself  having  emigrated  theoce. 
Suppose  it  was  Egyptian— could  not  the  Hebrews  have  learn- 
ed it  during  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  or  afterward,  in  their 
frequent  correspondences  with  that  country  ?  Were  they  ab- 
solute fools,  until  after  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Persian 
Magi  ? — The  truth  is,  all  these  nations  acquired  their  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  from  one  and  the  same  original  source,  viz: 
the  tradition  of  the  temptation  in  Eden.  Who  or  what  was 
the  Nachash,  but  the  devil  ?  Christ  and  the  apostles  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  anything  else,  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  entertained  a  different 
opinion.  And  the  serpent  worship  which  obtained  in  all 
countries  from  remote  antiquity  shows,  that  the  heathen  knew 
the  serpent  was  the  devil,  and  they  symbolized  him  accord- 
ingly. The  term  Satan  is  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  adver- 
sary^ and  is  so  used  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  4,  1  Kings  xi.  14,  23,  24. 
v.  4    It  could  not  have  been  first  applied  to  the  devil  by  the 
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author  of  the  book  of  Job,  because  he  speaks  of  Satan,  as  a 
well-known  personage — although  if  we  admit  that  Job  was 
written  before  Psalms,  then  that  book  is  the-  first  place  in 
which  the  title  is  so  appropriated  in  the  Bible.  David  uses 
the  word  in  Ps.  cix.  and  Zech.  in  c.  iii. — but  whether  they 
mean  by  it  a  human  or  an  angelic  adversary  is  hard  to  say. 

The  agency  of  evil  spirits  in  tempting  men  to  sin,  and  in 
tormenting  them,  is  distinctly  recognized  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23. 
xviii.  10 — and  as  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Most 
High.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him.^'  Compare  1  Kings 
xxii.  21-23.  What  were  these  evil  spirits  and  lying  spirits, 
but  Satan,  or  fallen  angels  under  his  sway  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  Jew  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  these  evil  spirits  were 
one  and  the  same  being  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ?  And  yet 
Mr.  Paine  says,  "  The  belief  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  ex- 
isting as  distinct  and  separate  beings,  is  not  a  dogma  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible."  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  characterize  that  assertion.  He  has  told  us  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  Hebrew  language :  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  confession.  Nobody  that  knows  anything 
about  Hebrew  idioms  wants  to  be  told  that  the  Hebrew  wri- 
ters frequently  speak  of  a  person's  doing  a  thing,  or  appoint- 
ing a  thing,  which  he  only  permits  or  does  not  prevent.  Cal- 
vinists  themselves,  however  inconsistently,  are  obliged  to  make 
this  admission.  Thus  God's  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart — sell- 
ing Joseph  into  Egypt — sending  an  evil  spirit  to  Saul  and  a 
lying  spirit  into  Ahab's  prophets — simply  means  that  he  per- 
mitted the  parties  concerned  to  do  the  things  affirmed  of  them, 
when  he  might  have  prevented  them.  Sometimes  the  pas- 
sages which  contain  those  idiomatic  forms  of  expression  are 
explained  by  others — as  where  Pharaoh  is  said  to  harden  his 
own  heart — where  Satan  is  said  to  tempt  David  to  number 
the  people.  Compare  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  At 
other  times,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  nobody  will 
receive  a  wrong  impression  from  the  idioms  employed ;  and 
as  we  believe  that  a  man  must  be  unusually  stupid,  or  mali- 
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ciously  captious,  to  bring  this  forward  as  an  objection  against . 
the  Bible,  we  will  not  waste  any  more  ink  upon  it. 

Mr.  Paine  says,  '*  It  was  the  Jews  who  dishonored  God :  it 
was  the  Gentiles  who  glorified  him."  How  did  the  Jews  dis- 
honor him  ?  Do  not  their  sacred  books  constitute  one  conti- 
nued protest  against  idolatry  and  polytheism?  The  Jews  did 
dishonor  God ;  but  it  was  only  when  they  imported  the  idola- 
tries of  the  heathen  around  about  them.  From  whom  did 
they  learn  the  worship  of  the  host  of  hearen,  but  from  Mr. 
Paine's  famous  astronomers,  the  Chaldeans  ?  From  whom  did 
they  leain  brute  and  fetish  worship,  but  from  his  scientific 
Egyptians  ?  To  what  nations  did  Ashtoretb,  Dagon^  Moloch,. 
the  rabble  of  Baalim  and  the  queen  of  heaven  belong  ?  Were 
not  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Zido- 
nians — nay,  all  other  nations  but  the  Jews — most  miserable 
idolaters?  And  were  not  all  the  Hebrew  institutions  pur- 
posely framed  and  adapted  to  keep  the  Jews  from  imitating 
the  polytheistic  practices  of  other  people  ?  And  for  what  rea- 
son were  they  ultimately  sent  into  captivity?  Was  it  not  for 
breaking  through  all  restraints  and  falling  into  idolatry?  And 
during  the  captivity  did  not  the  prophets  perpetually  and  ear« 
nestly  warn  them  from  doing  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, 
viz :  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians  ?  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Paine,  were  exemplary  monotheists,  but  according  to  them- 
selves, their  monuments  and  histories  being  in  evidence  of  the 
fact,  were  base  idolaters,  and  withal  aome  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable wretches  that  ever  cursed  the  earth.  These  were  ''  the 
Gentiles  who  glorified  God  !"  Even  so  said  Julian,  the  apos- 
tate, when  in  like  manner  he  contrasted  the  pagans  of  his  time 
with  the  followers  of  Christ — only  Julian  had  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  worship  more 
than  one  God* 

Mr.  Paine  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  vent  his  spleen 
against  the  practice  of  prayer.  Of  course  his  ancient  mono- 
theistic friends,  the  pious  Persians,  never  prayed ;  and  as  the 
book  of  Job  is  a  portion  of  the  Persian  liturgy,  "  in  Job,"  says 
he,  "  we  find  adoration,  and  submission,  but  not  prayer.  Even 
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the  ten  commandments  enjoin  not  prayer."  It  is  a  wonder 
then  that  Mr.  Paine  did  not  recognize  their  Persian  origin  and 
excellence,  and  practically  regard  them — whereas  he  pronounc-. 
ed  them  a  base  forgery,  and  violated  the  letter  of  some  of  them 
and  the  spirit  of  them  all.  But  why  did  not  the  decalogue  en- 
join prayer  ?  We  answer  this  question  by  propounding  another : 
Why  did  not  the  decalogue  enjoin  adoration  ?  It  forbids  us  to 
worship  images,  but  does  not  command  us  to  worship  Jehovah  ? 
A  slight  examination  of  the  decalogue  will  furnish  tlie  reason 
in  both  cases. 

But  is  there  no  mention  of  prayer  in  the  book  of  Job  ? 
Let  us  see.  Passing  over  the  third  chapter,  which  Mr.  Paine 
would  have  considered  praying  with  a  vengeance,  had  it  been 
in  a  Jewish  and  not  a  Persian  book — what  means  the  advice 
of  Eliphaz  :  *^  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would 
I  commit  my  cause  " — that  would  be  a  recommendation^  of 
prayer  in  Isaiah  or  Matthew  ?  This,  too,  sounds  like  prayer 
— almost  like  <<  discontented  solicitation,"  as  Mr.  Paine  ele- 
gantly words  it — "  O  that  I  might  have  my  request — that 
God  would  grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for  :  even  that  it 
would  please  God  to  destroy  me — that  he  would  let  loose  his 
hand  and  cut  me  oflf."  "  Why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my 
transgression,  and  take  away  mine  iniquity  ?"  Hear  Bildad  : 
"If  thou  wouldst  seek  unto  God  betimes  and  make  thy  sup- 
plication to  the  Almighty — he  would  awake  for  thee."  That, 
is  not  prayer,  we  suppose !  Hear  Job  again :  "  I  will  say 
mito  God,  Do  not  condemn  me ;  show  me  wherefore  thou 
contendest  with  me."  Is  that  not  prayer?  So  Zophat:  "If 
thou  prepare  thy  heart  and  stretch  out  thy  hands  toward  him 
— thou  shalt  forget  thy  misery."  Is  that  not  prayer  ?  Eli- 
phaz, m  one  place,  supposes  that  Job  had  restrained  "  prayer 
before  God,"  and  assigns  this  as  one  reason  for  his  calamities. 
But  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  if  this  book  represents  the  com- 
mon practice  of  Job,  for  it  is  full  of  prayer.  Indeed,  Job 
thinks  that  they  who  do  not  pray  are  abominable  wretches, 
who  "  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways.     What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we 
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should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we 
pray  unto  him  ?"  Let  Thomas  Paine  answer  these  questions. 
He  would  not  give  an  answer  like  that  of  Eliphaz  :  "  Thou 
sbalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  him,  and  he  shall  hear  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  pay  thy  vows — the  light  shall  shine  upon  thy 
ways."  Elihu  thought  there  is  some  profit  in  prayer: 
"  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  I  have  borne  chas- 
tisement, I  will  not  offend  any  more.  That  which  I  know 
not,  teach  thou  me."  And,  not  to  quote  numerous  other  pas- 
sages of  like  import,  hear  what  God  says  in  the  epilogue  of 
the  drama :  "  Therefore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for 
yourselves  a  burnt-offering  ;  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray 
for  you  ;  for  him  will  I  accept :  lest  I  deal  with  you  after 
your  folly,  in  that  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that 
is  right,  like  my  servant  Job.  So  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  went 
and  did  according  as  the  Lord  commanded  them :  the  Lord 
also  accepted  Job." 

Yet  Mr.  Paine  says,  "  In  Job  we  find  adoration  and  sub- 
mission, but  not  prayer  " — a  fair  specimen  of  his  searching 
and  honest  criticisms. 

In  his  "  disconnected  part  "  of  the  Reply  to  Bishop  Wat- 
son, speaking  of  the  Sabbath  or  Sunday,  Mr.  Paine  says, 
"  Had  the  bishop  been  acquainted  with  the  History  of  astron- 
omy he  would  have  known  that  the  period  of  seven  days  was 
originally  a  numerical  division  of  time,  and  nothing  more. 
Like  any  other  of  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  year,  it  is 
only  a  fractional  part  thereof,  contrived  for  the  sake  of  count- 
ers." Now,  we  suppose  Bishop  Watson  knew  as  much  about 
astronomy  as  Thomas  Paine  ;  but  no  science  or  history  can 
prove  that  the  week  was  not  originally  a  sacred  division  of 
time.  We  assert  that  it  was.  We  have  proved  the  antiquity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  speaks  of  the  ^  Sabbath  as  set 
apart  for  religious  purposes  from  the  creation.  Gen.  ii. — it  rec- 
ognizes the  cycle  of  seven  days  in  Gen.  vii.  4,  10 ;  viii.  10 
12 — called  a  week,  Gen.  xxx.  27,  28.     Compare  Judges  xiv. 
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17.— Est.  1.  marks  it  with  deep  religioas  emphasis  in  the  fall- 
ing of  the  manna,  Ex.  xvi. — incorporates  it  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  Ex.  xx. — repeats  it,  Ex.  xxiii.  and  Den.  v. — 
and  makes  it  the  basis  of  the  septennial  and  jubilee  festivals 
of  the  Hebrew  church  and  nation.  Mr.  Paine  says  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  written  after  the  captivity,  by  priestly  impostors, 
to  ^ive  an  historical  prestige  to  their  theocratical  system — 
how  comes  it,  then,  that  they  did  not  state  more  explicitly 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  antediluvian  patriarchs? 
Why  is  it  that  the  references  to  it  are  so  few  and  indirect  ? 
And  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  how  comes  it  that  we 
hear  nothing  distinctly  about  its  observance  until  the  time  of 
David,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31  ?  We  can  furnish  a  ready  answer. 
There  was  btit  little  more  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Sabbath 
than  there  was  of  circumcision,  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
after  the  entrance  into  Canaan  down  to  the  time  of  Christ  ; 
and  yet  nobody  will  have  the  boldness  to  say  that  the  poster- 
ity of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  not  circumcised  in 
their  generations,  during  this  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  morals  and  the  preva- 
lence of  idolatry,  the  Sabbath  was  neglected  by  the  Jews, 
the  prophets  denounced  them  for  their  neglect,  Isa.  Ivi.  Iviii. ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21;  Neh.  ix.  14,  x.  28-33,  xiii.  16-22;  Eze. 
XX.  12-24;  Hos.  ii.  11.  All  this  is  just  what  we  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  genuine,  truthful  record — subjects  occurring 
in  a  natural  way,  without  any  apparent  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  credibility  of  the  statements  recorded.  Truth,  having 
nothing  to  fear,  is  artless  and  unsuspicious. 

The  fact,  triumphantly  adduced  by  Mr.  Paine,  that  hea- 
then nations,  in  remote  antiquity,  recognized  the  septenary 
division  of  time,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  natural  division. 
He  cannot  specify  any  nation  that  ever  found  out  the  weekly 
cycle  by  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  as  there  is  nothing  remar- 
kable in  the  appearance  of  that  luminary  at  her  first  and 
third  quarters.  But  as  all  men  sprang  from  the  same  source 
— Adam  the  first,  and  Noah  the  second,  father  of  the  race- 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  principal  nations  of  an- 
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tiqiiity  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath,  of  sacrifices,  of 
the  future  dtate,  and  other  great  constituents  of  patriarchal 
faith  and  worship.  By  reference  to  these  interesting  facts, 
we  establish  not  merely  the  Hebrew,  but  the  ante-Mosaic  ori- 
gin of  this  great  catholic  institution,  which  Mr.  Paine  so  cor- 
dially hates  as  a  production  of  <<  ignorance,  imposition,  and 
priestcraft." 

But  any  man  who  will  assert  that  the  law  of  Moses  had 
no  existence  until  the  priests  pretended  to  find  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  temple,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah;  and  in  the  same  breath 
assert  that  Hilkiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  began  to  produce 
books  under  the  names  of  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  that  the 
Sabbaths  spoken  of  seventy  years  before  Josiah  by  Hosea, 
though  particularly  distinguished  from  the  new  moons,  were 
lunar  Sabbaths — not  **  Mosaic,"  but  "  Sabbaths  of  the  idola- 
try," that  is,  heathen  institutions : — any  man  that  can  bring  to- 
gether so  many  contradictions  and  absurdities,  puts  himself 
beyond  the  pale  of  reason. 

Were  Josiah  and  his  subjects  such  fools  as  not  to  know  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  the  constitution  of  their  church  and  na- 
tion— although  during  the  half  century  of  Manasseh's  prece- 
ding idolatrous  and  persecuting  reign,  the  priests  of  the  false 
gods  having  turned  the  temple  into  a  pantheon  and  destroyed 
all  the  copies  of  the  law  they  could  find,  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  the  pious  young  king  would  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
many  things  contained  therein.  This  was  just  the  case. 
When  the  book  of  the  law  was  found,  the  priests  and  the 
king  were  not  as  much  surprised  as  Luther  was  when  he 
found  a  Latin  Bible  in  his  monastery — though  they  were  not 
less  joyful  than  he  at  the  discovery — and  when  the  law  was 
read  Josiah  did  not,  by  its  light,  discern  more  evils  to  be  cor- 
rected in  the  Jewish  church  than  did  the  Augustinian  monk 
in  the  Christian.  In  both  cases,  existing  institutions  verified 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents^f  which  there  were, 
doubtless,  numerous  copies  in  the  hands  of  private  persons 
who  had  concealed  them  because  of  the  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ings of  their  persecutors — and  in  both  cases,  the  documents, 
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thus  brought  to  light,  discovered  and  denounced  the  abuses 
that  had  been  grafted  on  the  respective  systems  of  religion, 
and  superinduced  the  most  effectual  means  of  reformation. 

Mr.  Paine's  insinuation  that  the  Heathen  possessed  the 
knov^ledge  of  a  future  state  and  that  the  Jews  did  not,  and 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
a  miserable  conceit,  does  not  deserve  any  notice.  Traditions 
of  patriarchal  religion  and  outbeamings  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
gave  the  ancient  Heathen  some  notions  of  a  future  slate ;  but 
how  they  became  distorted  in  their  hands  so  as  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  everybody  knows  that  is  acquainted  with  Egyp- 
tian, Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  mythology — of  which  Mr. 
Paine  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant. 

Mr.  Paine  cannot  conceive  what  is  meant  by  Christ's  com- 
ing in  '^  the  fulness  of  time."  Of  course,  he  cannot,  if  he 
denies  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  and  entertains  **  a  well- 
founded  suspicion  that  Christ  did  not  exist  even  as  a  man — 
that  he  is  merely  an  imaginary  or  allegorical  character,  as 
Apollo,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  all  the  deities  of  antiquity  were  : 
there  is,"  he  adds,  ^<  no  history  written  at  the  time  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  have  lived  that  speaks  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  even  as  a  man."  If  he  never  came  at  all,  it  is 
useless  to  cavil  about  his  coming  in  <<  the  fulness  of  time ;" 
and  it  shows  great  poverty  of  invention  to  make  that  expres- 
sion the  text  for  ignorant  and  vulgar  diatribe. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  his  reference  to  what  he  ele- 
gantly calls  the  '^  very  stupid  story  of  the  apostles'  having  the 
gift  of  tongues."  We  shall  not,  of  course,  say  anything  in 
reply  to  his  abortive  attempts  at  wit  and  his  successful  efforts 
at  blasphemy,  in  alluding  to  this  well-£^ttested  and  significant 
miracle.  When,  however,  he  says,  ^'  It  was  infinitely  more 
important  that  man  should  be  taught  the  art  of  printing  than 
that  Adam  should  be  taught  to  make  a  pair  of  leather  breeches 
or  his  wife  a  petticoat" — we  may  ask,  why  man  was  not 
taught  that  art,  or  why  did  he  not  discover  it,  until  several 
thousands  of  years  had  ela[>sed  ?  Will  it  be  said,  the  fulness 
of  time  had  not  arrived  before  ? — the  worid  was  not  prepared 
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for  it  ?  But  why  was  it  not  prepared  ?  Why  not  say  out- 
right, God  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
men — there  is  no  moral  governor  of  the  world — and  then 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Paine's  boasted  theism  ?  Is  it  not  as 
much  as  to  say  there  is  no  God,  as  to  say  he  does  not  govern 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Paine's  fling  at  miracles  is  as  silly  as  it  is  trite.  It  is  an 
old  trick  to  identify  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  with  the  lying 
wonders  of  paganism  and  popery ;  and  Hume  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  sophistry  of  the  argument  which  opposes 
universal  experience  to  particular  testimony  irt  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  miracles.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  Mr. 
Paine  may  claim  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  argument  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  no  divine  mission,  because  he  was  '^  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  printing !"  But  why  is  the  knowledge  of  print- 
ing, and,  we  will  add,  of  the  steam  car  and  electric  telegraph, 
so  important  in  revealed  religion,  when  natural  religion,  accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Paine,  did  very  well  without  it  ?  If  he  is  dis- 
posed to  catechise  us  with  regard  to  the  omissions  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Bible,  we  can  ask  him  questions  enough  of  this 
sort  in  respect  to  his  boasted  Persian  and  Parisian  systems  of 
mythology  and  "  theophilanthropy."  They  contain  hot  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  good  that  was  not  taken  from  the  revelations 
found  in  the  Bible — while  they  ignore  or  deny  a  thousand 
important  things  therein  contained. 

The  editor  of  Mr.  Paine's  Works  says  a  portion  of  his  An- 
swer to  Bishop  Watson  was  incorporated  in  his  Letter  to  Ers- 
kine  on  the  Prosecution  of  Thomas  Williams  for  publishing 
the  Age  of  Eeason. 

We  have  read  this  famous  Letter  with  some  care,  and  con- 
sider it  a  silly  production.  It  cites  at  length  the  first  and  se- 
cond chapters  of  Genesis,  and  tries  to  show  a  discrepance  be- 
tween these  two  accounts  of  the  creation — alluding  to  what 
learned  men  have  more  distinctly  marked  and  characterized, 
as  the  Ehhistic,  Jehovisticj  and  Jehovah-Elohistic  style  in 
speaking  of  the  Supreme  Being — a  curiosity  of  literature 
which  does  not  afiect  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the 
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record.  He  says  that  Gen.  i.  27  and  Gen.  ii.  7, 21,  22  are  at 
variance.  This  is  not  so :  the  former  passage  speaks  in  gene- 
ral terms  of  the  creation  of  the  human  species,  male  and  fe- 
male— the  latter  details  the  process,  the  male  being  formed 
immediately  out  of  the  earth  and  the  female  out  of  the  male — 
where  is  the  contradiction  ? 

He  says  one  and  the  same  person  could  not  say,  as  in  Gen. 
i.  29,  that  God  gave  our  first  parents  every  tree,  and,  as  in 
Gen.  ii.  that  the  Lord  God  planted  a  tree  and  forbad  man  to 
eat  of  it ! — ^A  bright  conception,  truly ! — as  if  there  could  not 
be  a  grant  made  in  general  terms  and  then  a  special  exception 
or  limitation  inserted  in  the  grant  or  appended  to  it. 

Here  is  another  bright  thought :  ''  One  and  the  same  per- 
son could  not  say,  '  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  fin- 
ished, and  all  the  host  of  them,  and  on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  his  work  which  he  had  made,'  and  shortly  after  set 
the  Creator  to  work  again,  to  plant  a  garden,  to  make  a  man 
and  a  woman,  etc,  as  is  done  in  the  second  chapter." — Does 
the  second  account  state  that  any  thing  said  in  the  former  ac- 
count to  have  been  created  in  the  six  days  was  created  after 
the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  ?  It  does  not.  Why  then  might 
not  both  accounts  be  true,  and  both  proceed  from  one  source. 

Mr.  Paine  insinuates  that  the  care  of  the  garden  was  incon- 
sistent with  dominion  over  all  the  earth.  We  should  like  to 
know  why.  He  intimates  that  the  events  recorded  in  the 
second  story  are  fabulous,  because  they  are  not  contained  in  the 
first  story.  But  then  he  says,  both  are  fabulous:  we  say 
both  are  true  ;  and  the  "  second  story"  was  inserted  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  contains  tilings  not  contained  in  the  first, 
yet  perfectly  consistent  therewith. 

He  objects  to  the  general  deluge  because  it  was  '<  so  tremen- 
dously severe  and  merciless."  But  that  does  not  prove  it 
never  happened.  Must  infidels  be  pointed  for  the  ten  thou- 
sandth time  to  the  tremendously  severe  and  merciless  instan- 
ces of  providential  interposition  in  the  destruction  of  millions 
upoa  millions  by  floods,  and  fires,  and  earthquakes,  and  fa- 
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mines,  and  plagues,  which  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  Di- 
vine administration.  Mr.  Paine  as  a  theist,  will  not  put  these 
calamities  beyond  the  providence  of  God,  although  without 
the  Bible  he  cannot  assign  the  reasons  for  them,  or  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  men  in  such  severe  visitations. 

He  tries  to  disprove  the  account  of  the  deluge  by  charging 
it  with  an  anachronism  in  the  mention  of  the  clean  and  unclean 
animals — a  distinction  which,  he  says,  never  obtained  before 
the  giving  of  the  law  of  Moses.  But  he  says  in  another  place 
that  God  never  gave  the  Israelites  that  law,  but  that  it  was 
forged  by  Hilkiah  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  by  Ezra  and 
others  after  the  captivity — the  Jews  being  pagans  until  that 
time.  What  then  is  the  use  of  referring  to  the  Mosaic  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  if  no  such  distinction 
obtained  until  the  times  of  Hilkiah  and  Nehemiah — who  by 
the  way,  were  not  contemporaries  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  years  ? — But  to  the  point :  We  have  proved  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  true  ;  and  where  does  it  say  that  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  originated  with  Moses  ? 
Who  can  prove  it  did  not  obtain  in  the  times  of  Adam  and 
Abel,  who  offered  a  lamb,  a  clean  animal,  in  sacrifice  ?  Abra- 
ham lived  before  Moses,  and  offered  sacrifices  too,  and  all 
the  animals  that  he  offered  were  those  that  are  prescribed  in 
Leviticus.  Compare  Gen.  xv.  The  distinction  did  not  refer 
exclusively  or  primarily  to  the  table,  but  to  the  altar  ;  and 
like  circumcision  and  the  Sabbath,  it  was  very  naturally  and 
pertinently  incorporated  into  the  Levitical  law.  Where  is  the 
anachronism  ? 

With  all  his  opposition  to  miracles  and  severe  providences, 
Mr.  Paine  can  admit  of  both,  on  occasion — that  is  to  say, 
when  Jews  are  to  be  the  victims.  It  seems  they  were  pure 
pagans  for  a  thousand  years — "they  then  established  a  law, 
which  they  called  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses,  and 
were  destroyed  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,"  says  he,  "  that  no 
sooner  had  they  established  it  than  they  were  a  destroyed 
people,  as  if  they  were  punished  for  acting  an  imposition  and 
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aflSxiiig  tho  name  of  the  Lord  to  it,  and  massacring  their  for- 
mer priests  under  the  pretence  of  religion"  ! — It  seems  then, 
miracles  are  not  impdssible :  they  do  occur  sometimes :  here 
is  one  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake  ;  for,  says  Mr. 
Paine,  "  This  is  not  opinion  but  historical  evidence."  We 
agree  with  him  so  far,  that  there  was  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence,  **  tremendously  severe,"  as  well  in  their  Baby- 
lonish as  in  their  Roman  captivity  ;  but  we  affirm  that  this 
took  place  because  of  their  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  threatened  them  with  all  the  evils  they  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  disobedience. — Of  this  we  have  abundant  histo- 
rical proofs  furnished  by  records  and  monuments  whose  gen- 
uineness is  invincible  to  all  the  attacks  of  infidelity. 

Mr.  Paine  says  the  Bible  "  has  been  read  more  and  exam- 
ined less  than  any  [other]  book  that  ever  existed."  Had  he 
said  it  has  been  examined  more  than  all  other  books  that  ever 
existed,  he  would  perhaps  have  come  nearer  the  truth.  How- 
ever, this  mTist  be  said,  that  if  Biblical  critics  examined  it  in 
a  manner  so  superficial  as  that  of  Mr.  Paine,  we  say  nothing 
now  about  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  turned  over  its  pages — 
they  might  as  well  spare  their  pains. 

Having  been  graveled  by  Bishop  Watson  so  completely,  in 
regard  to  the  contradictions  charged  upon  the  Bible  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  he  has  to  make  a  fling  at 
the  Bishop  about  the  obscure  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  require 
learning  and  labor  to  make  them  plain: — **It  is  because  the 
Bible  needs  such  an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the  first  causes 
to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of  God.  What !  does  not  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom,  the 
Origin  of  all  science,  the  Author  of  all  knowledge,  the  God 
of  order  and  of  harmony,  know  how  to  write  ?  The  writings 
of  Thomas  Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine,  need  no  commentator 
to  explain,  expound,  arrange,  and  rearrange  their  several  parts, 
to  render  them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a  fact,  or  write  an 
essay,  without  forgetting  in  one  page  what  he  has  written  in 
another.— For  my  own  part,  my  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the 
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Deity  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  that  a  book  so  manifestly 
obscure,  disorderly  and  contradictory  can  be  his  word.  I  can 
write  a  better  book  myself."  * 

A  modest  passage  that !     Now,  without  stopping  to  compare 
the  Bible  with  the  Age  of  Reason,  let  us  compare  it  with  the 
book  of  Nature,  which  Mr.  Paine  calls  his  Bible.     Are  there 
no  mysteries  in  that  volume?     Mr.  Paine's  pagan  friends  have 
studied  it  closely  for  thousands  of  years,  and   what   is  the 
knowledge  they  have  derived  from  it  ?     Some  of  them  have 
learned  from  it  that  two  principles  govern  the  world — one 
good  and  the  other  evil — and  nothing  but  the  Bible  can  prove 
the  opinion  false.     Others  have  learned  from  it  that  there  are 
thirty  thousand,  or  as  his  Chinese  friends,  of  whom  he  is  so 
proud,  would  say,  as  many  millions  of  deities  that  rule  the 
universe — all  candidates  for  man's  homage  and  obedience. 
Others,  like  his  compatriots  in  France,  have  gathered  from  it 
that  there  is  no  God  at  all.     Why  this  obscurity,  contradiction, 
mystery  ?     We  fear  that  the  stars  which  Mr.  Paine  loves  so 
much  to  read — "  the  stars  are  poor  books" — as  Hubert  says — 
they  fail  to  give  us  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  morals- 
How  many  ages  was  it  before  man  found  out  what  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are — their  size — their  distances,  their  motions,  the 
forces  by  which  they  move  !    The  same  ignorance,  connected 
with  the  grossest  errors,  prevailed  in  regard  to  every  other  de- 
partment of  nature  and  science.  And  even  now,  how  many  mil- 
lions of  mysteries  are  there  in  creation  and  providence — and  ap- 
parent contradictions  too — which  baffle  and  nonplus  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher.     So  multiplied  are  they,  that  we  are  bold 
to  affirm  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  religion  of  nature — 
unless  doubts,  and  fears,  and  bold  assumptions,  and  bald  su- 
perstitions can  constitute  religion.     Divine  revelation  alone 
can  so  far  clear  up  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  providence  as 
to  allow  of  the  exercise  and  development  of  faith,  hope,  and  cha- 
rity, the  grand  elements  of  a  rational  and  practical,  or,  to  speak 
properly,  a  scriptural  piety.     The  Bible  no  where  affirms  that 
much  learning  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  Christian.     The 
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inspired  volume  has  shallows  in  which  a  lamb  might  wftde-^ 
as  Mr.  Paina  could  have  proved  had  he  made  the  experiment : 
it  has  also  depths  in  which  an  elephant  might  swim,  and  in 
which  whole  armies  of  proud,  caviling  infidels  have  been 
drowned — albeit  the  case  of  Mr.  Paine  shows  that  that  m^t 
be  effected  in  some  of  its  most  shallow  places. 

(to  be  continued.) 


ART.  II. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Maet  Somertillb,  Author  of  the 
"CoDoectioQ  of  ihe  Physical  Scieoces,"  •*  Mechanism  of  the  Heaveos," 
&c.,  &c.  Second  American,  from  the  new  and  revised  London  edition. 
With  Additions  and  a  Glossary  prepared  for  this  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Lea  and  fiianchard,  1850.    12mo. 

The  most  attractive  story  in  Mdme.  De  Oenlis'  Tales  of  jbl 
Ca8tle*-«  work  almost  forgotten  now  with  the  excluded  Or- 
leans dynasty,  for  the  instruction  of  whose  young  prkices  it 
was  originally  composed,  but  which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was 
the  delight  of  children,  and  no(  without  a  lively  interest  for  their 
^ders- — was  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  a  long  imaginary  t<>iir 
through  various  regions,  and  to  a  graphic  delineation  of  the 
curiosities,  wonders,  peculiarities,  and  uafarailiar  phenomena, 
which  (be  several  parts  of  the  world  afforded.  All  that  was 
then  known  most  marvellous  io  the  productions  and  operations 
of  nature,  and  in  the  usages  of  men,  was  diligently  collected 
together,  and  skilfully  exhibited  in  this  supposed  circumnavi- 
^tiou  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  throw  the  charm  of  romance  ov^r 
fealities,  and  to  clothe  iostruction  with  the  seductive  graces 
of  a  fairy  tale.  But  this  museum  of  prodigies,  amazing  as  it 
tonce  appeared  to  us,  dwindles  into  very  insignificant  propor- 
tions, when  conlsasted  with  the  exutemnt  variety  of  aotpti- 

Vol.  Tin.-^3 
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sing  facts,  discovered  or  rendered  familiar  in  more  recent  years 
by  the  untiring  and  diversified  labors  of  naturalists,  the  acute 
and  persevering  researches  of  men  of  science,  and  the  ardu- 
ous explorations  of  accomplished  travellers.  Schleiden  reveals 
rtiore  wonders  in  the  internal  economy  of  a  single  plant  than 
Mdme.  De  Genlis  could  cull  in  her  whole  ideal  perambulation  of 
the  earth.  The  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  could  not  supply 
to  the  dilettanti  of  her  day  miracles,  as  numerous  or  as  start- 
ling, as  Hugh  Miller  discerns  in  a  single  extinct  fish,  Schacht 
in  the  growth  of  a  tree,  or  Elftenberg  in  a  cubic  inch  of  Tri- 
poli. Each  of  the  separate  sciences,  devoted  to  a  special  pro- 
vince'of  nature,  has  extended  its  range  into  singular  obscuri- 
ties, and  augmented  the  wealth  of  our  curious  information. 
Each  has  pressed  its  investigations  into  the  most  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  into  the  most  recondite  mysteries  of 
the  economy  of  creation ;  and,  from  its  varied  search,  each 
has  brought  back  a  rich  harvest  of  acquisitions,  like  the 
honey-bee  returning  to  its  hive  from  its  devious  wanderings, 
in  which  it  has  hovered  over  every  flower,  and  extracted  for 
future  use  the  nectar  it  contained.  When  the  results,  thus 
separately  obtained  by  laborious  investigations  in  the  different 
departments  of  scientific  speculation,  are  brought  together, 
collated,  harmonized  and  arranged,  so  as  to  reflect  mutual 
light  upon  each  other,  and  to  furnish  the  connected  materials 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  science,  the  sum  of  the  discov- 
eries, thus  combined  into  a  single  aggregate,  bears  a  similar  re- 
lation, in  order  and  abundance,  to  Mdme.  De  Genlis*  cabinet  of 
wonders,  that  is  borne  by  the  subterranean  treasure-chambers 
of  Oriental  fiction  to  the  trinket-box  of  a  modern  lady  of 
fashion. 

Such,  too,  is  the  character  of  the  analogy  between  the 
modern  science  of  Physical  Geography — if  it  is  not  prema- 
ture to  term  it  a  science  as  yet — and  the  tale  in  the  Yeilles  de 
Chateau,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  its  popular  aspects, 
which  are  those  principally  presented  by  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Physical  Geography  may  be  regarded  as  the  conglomeration 
and  systematization  of  all  the  curious  information  conaected 
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iv^ith  the  action  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  and  with  the 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  these  are 
modified  by  diverse  influences  in  its  several  regions  and  cli- 
mates. It  arranges  under  specific  heads  and  methodizes  the 
various  knowledge  already  gained  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  their  spontaneous  de- 
velophienl  on  our  planet : — treating  of  the  relation  of  thfe 
earth  to  the  planetary  system  ;  of  the  figure  of  the  globe,  of 
its  constituents,  their  order,  and  their  disposition  ; — of  the  di- 
rection and  conformation  of  continents,  and  the  forces  which 
have  concurred  in  the  production  of  such  direction  and  con- 
formation ; — of  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  table  lands,  and 
deserts,  and  of  the  infinite  variety  which  these  introduce  into 
the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  into  the  aspect  of  the 
landscape  ;  of  the  locality  of  precious  stones,  metals  and  min- 
erals, their  relative  abundance  and  value  in  different  places, 
and  the  condition^  which  attend  their  deposition  ; — of  the 
distribution  of  sea  and  land,  and  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
tribution ;  of  springs,  river-systems,  cataracts,  and  lakes,  and 
of  that  bounteous  economy  of  nature  which  provides  so  sim- 
ply and  effectually  for  the  maintainance  of  all  her  produc- 
tions, and  for  their  ever  changing  beauty,  by  the  abundant, 
but  neither  regular  nor  universal,  diffusion  of  the  waters 
which  replenish  the  earth.  Physical  Geography  further  ex- 
amines into  the  diversities  of  climates,  their  causes,  condi- 
tions, and  effects  ;  it  tracks  around  the  globe  the  undulating 
lines  of  temperature,  isothermal,  isotheral,  isochimenal  ;  it 
considers  the  fitful  cycle  of  meteorological  change,  and  the 
daily  recurring  variations  of  those  atmospheric  influences, 
which  are  essential  to  animate  and  inanimate  existence,  as 
well  as  to  human  health  and  enjoyment.  The  vapors,  the 
dews,  the  fogs,  the  clouds,  the  rains,  the  frosts,  the  snows, 
the  winds,  the  lightning,  the  thunder,  and  the  tempest,  with 
the  only  half  revealed  mysteries  of  light,  heat,  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  all  contribute  their  secrets  to  swell  the  tale  of 
wonder  which  this  new  and  attractive  science  undertakes  to 
narrate.     Prom  the  study  of  the  inorganic  world,  this  pursuit 
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conducts  lis  to  the  cootemplation  of  the  more  complicated 
phenomena  of  iife,  vegetable  and  animal,  which  are  so  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  their  being  and  characteristics  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  globe  whereon  they  are  placed,  and  upoa 
the  unintelligent,  but  not  unguided,  forces,  which  have  ope- 
rated, and  are  operating  around  them.     From  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mysterious  agencies  which  lUre  the  ministers  of  life, 
though  claiming  also  for  tliemselves  an  extensive  field  of  inde- 
pendent action,  we  pass  to  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  and  the 
modifications  experienced  by  it  in  different  latitudes, continents, 
and  circumstances.     The  multiform  phases  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction are  exhibited  in  their  due  order  and  in  their  recipro- 
cal relations,  so  far  as  their  varieties  of  aspect  are  distinctly 
attributable  or  connected  with  geographical  position,  or  other 
cognizable  mundane  influences.     The  gradual  progression  of 
vegetable  development,  from  the  mosses  and  lichens  of  the 
frozen  barrens  which  surround  the  poles,  to  the  useful  aod 
pleasing  variety  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  the  brilliant  lux- 
uriance of  the  tropics,  receives  ample  illustration  from  the  re* 
searches  of  Physical  Geography.     The  examination  of  the 
Flora  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  exemplifies  also  the 
variety  of  action  which  the  general  laws  of  nature  admit, 
within  a  certain  limited  range  ;  and  explains  the  characteria- 
tic  differences  of  aspect  which  appertain  to  the  several  conti- 
nents and  their  dependent  islands.     Even  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  are  penetrated  by  the  scrutiny  of  this  science  ;  and  with 
the  same  diligence  with  which  it  traced  the  currents  and  the 
tides,  it  explores  the  tangled  sylva  of  the  world  of  waters,  and 
recounts  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  great  deep.     From  the 
vegetable  it  proceeds  to  the  animal  kingdom,  following  round 
the  globe,  and  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  disposition 
of  the  families  of  each  order  of  animated  being.     The  distri- 
bution of  the  tribes  of  insects,  of  fishes,  of  reptiles,  of  birds, 
and  of  the  mammalia,  are  noted  in  due  succession.     Thus, 
though  scarcely  enabled  by  this  long  exposition  of  terrestrial 
phenomena  to  discover  the  laws  or  the  reasons  which  link  to- 
gether the  varieties  of  creation,  associated  m  definite  and  ^ip- 
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pfDpriate  k>oftUti68,  we  are  at  any  rate  provided  with  rich  ma« 
terials  for  such  an  investigation,  and  are  delighted  with  the 
foil  and  complete  portraiture  of  nature  under  all  her  visible 
farms  and  conditions  which  is  presented  for  our  study  and  ad- 
miration. The  closing  view  of  this  vast  panorama,  as  the 
final  chapter  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  boob,  is  devoted  to  man, 
OBto  whom  the  dominion  over  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  and 
tl^  enjoyment  of  its  fruits^  have  been  graciously  accorded  by 
the  divine  framer  of  the  magnificent  scene,  through  which 
lire  have  gradually  ascended,  proceeding  from  the  elementary 
forms  of  nature  to  its  crowning  achievement.  It  is  not  man, 
however,  in  his  individual  character  and  capacity,  who  is  con- 
templated by  Physical  Geography,  but  mankind  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  one  of  the  constituent  phenomena  of  the  habitable 
globe.  It  is  not  man  in  his  earthly  trial  and  temptation,  in 
his  individual  aims  and  caprices,  in  his  passions,  his  moral  du-; 
ties,  and  his  responsibilities,  nor  in  his  immortal  hopes  and 
final  destiny,  who  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  picture, 
but  man  simply  as  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  so 
far  as  humanity  has  affected,  or  is  affected  by  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  sublunary  system.  The  marked  distinctions 
which  divide  the  human  family  into  races,  of  different  capaci- 
ties, habits,  tastes,  tendencies,  and  destinies ;  the  dissimilarities 
of  language,  feature,  government,  religion,  social  organization, 
and  civilization,  which  seem  connected  with  this  diversity  of 
race,  and  with  its  subdivisions ;  the  geographical  limits  within 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  nations  have  been  respectively 
worked  out ;  the  comparative  numbers  of  distinct  peoples, 
and  their  reciprocal  dependence  upon  the  special  economy  of 
nature  under  which  they  have  been  developed ;  their  separate 
and  conjoint  action  in  subduing  the  world  to  the  uses  of  men, 
and  in  advancing,  in  dissimilar  degrees,  and  by  discrepant 
modes,  the  progress  of  humanity  ;  the  original  abodes  of  the 
several  races,  and  their  voluntary,  compulsory,  or  systematic 
migrations,  and  the  results  of  this  restlessness  on  the  aspect 
and  productions  of  the  earih-^^hese  and  their  kindred  topicst 
iaU  within  the  domaiu  of  Physical  Geography^  pr  may  b^ 
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brought  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  employment  of  a  little 
violence. 

This  circumscription  of  the  province  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy will  afford  a  full  and  distinct,  if  not  very  compact  idea 
of  its  objects  and  professions,  and  may  render  its  character 
more  intelligible  than  is  done  by  Mrs.  Somerville's  condensed, 
but  not  more  precise  definition  of  the  science.  '^  Physical 
Geography,"  says  she,  "  is  a  description  of  the  earth,  the  sea, 
and  the  air,  with  their  inhabitants,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
the  distribution  of  these  organized  beings,  and  the  causes  of 
that  distribution."  This  is  awkward  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  perusal  of  her  own  volume,  or  of  any 
other  treatise  on  this  subject,  will  prove  that,  in  her  own  esti- 
mation, as  in  the  view  of  other  cultivators  of  this  study. 
Physical  Geography  embraces  much  which  is  excluded  by  thia 
definition,  and  neglects  more  which  might  be  comprehended 
by  these  terms.  The  task  of  definition  is  always  an  exceed* 
ingly  delicate  and  difficult  one,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  define  concisely  the  objects  of 
an  incipient  and  unformed  science,  whose  boundaries  are  still 
undetermined,  or  imperfectly  traced.  A  provisional  definition 
must  be  employed,  although  perceived  to  be  faulty  and  inade* 
quate ;  but  it  will  subserve  a  useful  purpose  in  indicating, 
rather  than  in  limiting,  the  range  of  the  science,  and  may  be 
judiciously  employed  until  further  investigation  has  rendered 
greater  precision  both  possible  and  indispensable  in  the  speci- 
fication of  its  functions.  We  do  not  notice  the  imperfections, 
then,  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  definition,  which  are  perhaps  inevi- 
table, for  the  purpose  of  cavilling  at  them,  or  criticizing  them ; 
but  simply  to  justify  the  more  difi'use  and  tedious  method, 
which  we  have  preferred  in  order  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory elucidation  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  this  novel 
branch  of  learning.  We  must  add,  too,  in  justice  to  her,  that 
our  specification  of  its  several  provinces,  is,  in  the  main,  an 
abridgment  of  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  her  book. 
And,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  further  state,  that  the 
numerous  aberrations  from  a  strictly  methodical  arrangement 
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of  its  several  inquiries  are  due  to  our  having  followed,  with 
almost  unwavering  fidelity,  the  thread  which  she  had  thus 
placed  in  our  hands  to  guide  us  through  the  endless  turnings 
and  intricate  labyrinths  of  this  study.  Had  we  been  free  to 
adopt  our  own  course,  we  should,  ia  many  instances,  have  de- 
parted from  the  order  which  she  has  pursued,  and  would  have 
sought  a  stricter  concatenation,  and  a  more  symmetrical  harmo- 
ny between  the  diverse  parts  of  this  many-sided  subject,  by 
slight  transpositions  and  modifications  of  its  constituent  mem* 
bers.  So  little  regard,  however,  is  ordinarily  paid  in  these 
days,  to  any  strictly  logical  method  of  treatment,  and  there  is 
so  little  appreciation,  in  general,  of  the  beauty,  the  simplicity, 
the  perspicuity,  and  the  philosop|;iical  precision  thence  result- 
ing, that  we  should  have  earned  but  scanty  gratitude  by  an 
elaborate  re-arrangement  of  the  several  divisions,  which  to 
many  persons  might  have  seemed  to  be  marshalled  in  as  arbi- 
trary a  manner  after  any  such  laboujr,  as  before.  Moreover, 
this  effort,  whether  successful  or  not,  would  have  occupied  of 
itself  the  whole  space  accorded  to  a  single  essay ;  it  would 
have  been  tedious  and  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
and  it  would  have  compelled  us  to  forego  entirely  the  exami- 
nation of  other  topics  of  more  immediate  importance  and  more 
general  interest. 

From  the  exposition  already  given  it  appears  that  Physical 
Geography  proposes  to  itself  the  contemplation  of  our  planet, 
as  diversified  in  aspect  and  condition  by  the  action  of  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  and  not  as  distributed  into  states  and 
territories  by  political  organizations,  or  separated  into  fragment 
tary  divisions  by  artificial  lines  and  arbitrary  boundaries.  Po- 
litical and  arbitrary  divisions  are  disregarded,  the  sea  and  the 
land  are  considered  only  with  respect  to  those  great  features 
that  have  been  stamped  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  man  himself  is  viewed  but  as  a  fellow-inhabitant 
of  the  globe  with  other  created  things  yet  influencing  them 
to  a  certain  extent  by  his  actions,  and  influenced  in  return. 
Thus,  the  distribution  of  races,  and  the  demarcations  of  geo- 
logical formations  and  of  vegetable  or  other  districts,  are  coiv- 
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MffteA  to  the  exclusion  of  DatiotMil  e^Misadood  and  territo- 
rial limits.  It  certainly,  however,  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  science  to  remark  the  tendency,  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  manifest,  towards  an  agreement  between  naturid  atid  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  Unifed  States, 
the  proposed  union  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  desire  of 
(he  French  to  push  back  the  frontiers  of  Prance  to  the  Rhine, 
tfie  agitation  of  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  claim  of  Russia  to 
an  effective  protectorate  over  the  states  of  th^  Greek  Chofreb, 
the  consolidation  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  long  achieved 
anion  of  England  and  Scotland — these,  and  many  other  in- 
stances, present  themselves  to  our  notice  as  exemplifications 
of  the  progressive  tendency  of  events  to  substitute  natural 
for  artificial  distinctions  even  in  the  constitution  of  states.  It 
is  true  that  all  these  tneasures,  even  if  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, would  afford  only  a  partial  approximation  to  any  inti- 
mate agreement  between  physical  and  arbitrary  divisions ;  but 
they  would  confirm  the  tendency,  and  might  suggest  the  pro- 
bability of  a  close  harmony  with  the  farther  progress  of 
change.  For,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  difference  of  race  is  always 
accompanied  by  difference  of  character,  and  this  alone  is  an 
element  of  dissociation  where  dissimilar  races  have  been  acci- 
dentally or  violently  linked  together  under  a  common  govern- 
ment. The  relations  of  Ireland  and  England,  of  Hungary 
atid  Austria,  and  the  late  war  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  illustrate 
this.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  differences  of  climate  and 
geological  conformation,  accompanied,  as  they  necessarily  are, 
by  differences  of  production  and  of  political  and  social  require- 
ment, occasion  also  diversities  of  interests,  which,  though  they 
may  be  long  harmonized,  either  by  the  watchful  superinten- 
dence of  governments,  or  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
people,  while  the  population  is  flourishing  and  not  too  much 
crowded,  nor  too  artificially  developed,  must  ultimately  pro- 
duce serious  discrepances,  and  necessitate  organizations  cor- 
respondent with  the  range  of  the  physical  dissimilarities  under 
which  each  is  respectively  placed.  It  is  an  enigma,  which  wie 
are  neither  able,  nor  do  we  propose  to  solve,  to  determine 
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wliether  theie  tendkactes  will  ever  altain  eemplete  or  exteii* 
sive  realisation ;  aU  that  we  profess  to  do  is,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  such  a  tendency,  in  order  to  show  the  intimate 
dependence  which  actually  exists  between  the  apparently  ar- 
bitrary actions  of  humanity  and  the  concomitant  arrangements 
of  natnre.  It  has  been  shown  by  an  able  writer  elsewhere,* 
that  the  distribution  of  the  popolation  of  Great  Britain  among 
the  cities,  mines,  seaports,  and  country  ,*  the  location  of  the 
manufacturing  towns,  and  tire  dispersion  of  races  of  different 
origin  among  their  several  settlements  in  the  British  Isles,  are 
problems  which  receive  an  almost  complete  and  satisfactory 
explication  from  the  consideration  of  the  disposition  of  the 
geological  conditions  alone.  There  is  another  point,  too,  con- 
nected with  this  question,  which  we  will  not  undertake  to 
solve.  It  is  whether  both  modes  of  agreement  with  physical 
distinctions  may  not  co-exist  under  the  same  national  organiza- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  whether,  in  process  of  time,  the  great 
natural  landmarks,  mountain  chains,  rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  deserts, 
&;c.,  may  not  be  adopted  as  the  external  boundaries  of  states, 
and  their  internal  economy  and  snb-divisions  be  regulated  at 
the  same  time  by  geological  or  other  natural  conditions.  An 
example  of  this,  and  it  is  only  as  an  example  that  it  is  pro* 
posed,  would  be  afforded,  if  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  chain 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  line  external  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Oregon  river,  were  to  be  taken  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  United  Stales — a  line  not  much  diver- 
gent from  the  present  political  limit,  and  if  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  were  to  form  their  southern 
boundary.  With  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Pa- 
cific on  the  west,  the  political  demarcations  would  be  almost 
completely  natural,  and  would  be  scarcely  rendered  more  so 
by  extending  the  northern  frontier  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  or  to 
the  pole.  Thus  the  political  outline  would  cease  to  be  arbi- 
trary, and  become  consonant  with  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  continent.  If,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  change  was 
effected,,  the  separate  states  were  divided  by  mountain  chains, 
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bays,  lakes,  and  rivers,  as  many  of  them  are  at  present ;  and 
if  these  states  were  again  sub-divided  for  their  domestic  gov* 
ernment  by  such  limits,  or  by  the  geological  alterations  of  the 
soil,  or  by  the  changes  of  culture  or  production,  or  by  differ- 
ences in  the  race  of  the  original  settlers,  if  any  colonization 
of  distinct  races  should  occur  or  be  perpetuated,  then  the 
agreement  between  the  natural  and  artificial  distinctions  of 
the  country  would  be  complete  in  its  subordinate  parts.  Any 
one,  who  will  run  his  eye  over  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
especially  if  it  be  a  geological  map,  and  will  bear  in  mind  the 
history  and  economical  character  of  its  several  parts,  will  be 
surpised  to  notice  how  closely  this,  natural  organization  has 
been  approached  in  the  spontaneous  growth  and  co-ordination 
of  the  country.  These  principles  have  not  been  uniformly 
observed,  they  have  seldom  indeed  been  consciously  recog- 
nized, but  the  result  proves  that  they  have  been  very  fre- 
quently adopted  without  design,  by  a  sagacious  instinct,  in 
practice. 

The  case,  which  we  have  proposed,  has  been  employed 
merely  as  an  example.  The  same  principles  admit  of  much 
more  minute  and  varied  application,  and  this  minuteness  and 
variety  would  be  both  more  beneficial  and  more  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population,  the  division  of 
labor,  the  concentration  of  capital,  the  multiplicity  of  avoca- 
tions, and  the  augmentation  of  the  causes  of  dissension  or  di- 
versity of  interests  among  the  inhabitants.  The  question, 
however,  is  propounded  merely  as  a  speculation,  except  so  far 
as  its  partial  solution  already  indicates  the  concurrence  of  ar- 
tificial arrangements  with  physical  distinctions,  or  rather  the 
tendency  to  such  accordance. 

The  inquiry  thus  indicated,  if  entertained  at  all  by  Physical 
Geography,  would  properly  belong  to  its  latest  speculations, 
a.lthough  it  has  been  suggested  to  our  minds  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  opening  remarks,  and  discussed  in  connection  with  them. 
It  shows  that  the  original  divergence  between  Political  and  Phy- 
sical Geography,  which  it  is  so  important  to  note  at  the  outset, 
and  to  bear  continually  in  mind  whilst  the  present  refations  of 
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states  prevail,  may,  after  all,  be  only  temporary,  and  may  ulti- 
mately admit  of  satisfactory  elimination.  Here,  however,  we 
trench  so  decidedly  on  the  treacherous  domain  of  future  and 
contingent  history,  that  it  is  advisable  to  arrest  our  footstepd, 
and  return  to  the  point  whence  we  digressed. 

Physical  Geography  proceeds  from  the  simplest  phenomena 
of  matter,  as  these  are  exhibited  in  the  present  constitution  of 
the  globe,  and,  rising  through  all  the  complicated  changes  of 
the  elements,  and  the  progressive  forms  of  life,  it  concludes  with 
the  consideration  of  the  tribes  of  humanity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  have  been  affected  in  time  and  in  space  by  the 
medium  wherein  the  several  acts  and  scenes  of  human  his* 
tory  have  transpired,  or  in  which  they  have  affected  that  me- 
dium itself.  There  is  a  double  movement  at  all  times  going 
on  ;  and  every  where,  as  well  as  in  mechanics,  the  action  and 
the  reaction  are  proportionate  to  each  other.  The  progress  of 
man  has  been  aided  by  the  forces  and  conditions  of  external 
nature ;  it  has  been  attended  with  great  modifications  of  the 
appearance,  production,  and  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface;  and  it  has  suffered  or  been  benefitted  in  turn 
by  the  spontaneous  consequences  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
effected.  All  of  these  points  receive  partial  illustration  in  the 
course  of  physical  geography. 

This  branch  of  speculation,  nevertheless,  does  not  under- 
take to  discover  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  determine  the  modes 
of  their  operation.  It  deals  only  with  their  results,  and  visi- 
ble effects.  It  is  a  science  of  description,  not  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  of  consequences,  not  of  causes ;  of  the  classification  of 
phenomena  by  the  demarcations  of  place,  not  of  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  natural  laws  by  their  intrinsic  interdependence.  It  is  a 
science  of  combination,  aggregation,  and  agglutination,  not  of 
spontaneous  development  It  is  exogenous,  not  endogenous. 
It  expands  by  the  addition  of  foreign  materials,  not  by  the 
manufacture  and  provision  of  its  own.  It  gathers  the  ripe 
fruits  from  all  quarters,  and  only  claims  the  merit  of  their  skil- 
ful combination  and  application,  so  as  to  make  them  subser- 
vient to  other  uses  than  those  contemplated  in  their  growth. 
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it  pre-supposes  the  knowledge  of  the  lai;^  and  their  operattoo, 
as  distinct  but  necessary  prerequisites  for  the  teacher ;  it  re^ 
qaires  only  the  recognition  and  remembrance  of  the  resi^tting 
phenomena,  and  the  special  truths  borrowed  from  other  sources, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  In  other  words,  it  exhibits  only  the 
complete  picture,  with  its  blended  hues,  rounded  figures,  and 
significant  groups;  it  does  not  explain  whence  the  colors  are 
obtained,  how  they  have  been  tested,  after  what  fashion  they 
have  been  mixed,  nor  by  what  rules  the  outlines  of  the  sepa-* 
rate  parts  have  been  ascertained.  Animals  of  the  higher  or* 
ders  of  creation  require  their  nutriment  to  be  in  some  degree 
prepared,  digested,  and  assimilated  to  the  fibre  of  their  own 
bodies,  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  before  it  is  suitable 
for  their  food.  The  rude  elements  and  crude  forms  of  matter 
must  have  undergone  vegetation  and  often  animalization,  be- 
fore they  are  adapted  for  human  sustenance:  but  the  plants 
and  the  zoophites  extract  their  support  from  the  inorganic 
world  without  the  intervention  of  any  such  intermediate  ela* 
boration.  So  Physical  Geography  employs  the  fruits  already 
cultivated,  organized,  and  matured  by  other  sciences,  and  uses 
them  as  the  pabulum  for  a  new  scientific  organism. 

Metaphors  and  analogies  are  always  dangerous;  and  we 
have  been  betrayed  by  the  similitude  just  introduced  into  the 
hazard  of  appearing  to  represent  Physical  Geography  as  a 
science  more  highly  organized  and  of  loftier  character  than 
the  sciences  on  which  it  is  founded.  Such  was  not  our  inten- 
tion ;  the  position  would  be  entirely  erroneoua  The  descrip- 
tive sciences  in  general,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Anatomy,  Geo- 
graphy, A^c,  constitute  the  lowest  grade  of  sciences;  though 
some  even  of  these  are  gradually  claiming,  by  their  more  ex- 
tended and  profound  mode  of  treatment,  to  partake  of  the 
complexion  of  the  demonstrative  sciences,  and  to  participate 
in  their  superior  dignity.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
descriptive  sciences,  among  which  Physiology,  Geology,  and 
Physical  Geography  may  be  enumerated,  which  approximate 
moch  more  closely  to  the  demonstrative  than  to  the  descrip- 
tive sciences.     In  form,  they  resemble  the  type  of  the  latter ; 
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in  developmeiU,  they  are  assimilated  to  the  foriMr.  Tbia 
class  of  sciences  does  not  restrict  itself  to  the  simple  observa- 
tion and  registry  of  a  particular  circle  of  facts ;  but  it  com« 
bines  into  new  systems,  and  in  dependence  upon  all  the  laws 
of  nature  hitherto  discovered,  the  results  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  such  discoveries.  They  are,  therefore,  in  some 
SOTt,  a  summation  of  previous  science,  as  well  as  new  sciences 
themselves;  and  are  consequently  entitled  to  a  high,  thongh 
ncn  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  scienoes.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy is  scarcely  perfect  enough  as  yet  to  occupy  this  emi- 
nence witlu^ut  challenge ;  but  it  makes  pretensions  to  this  dig- 
nity, which  may  be  ratified  by  its  subsequent  development ; 
and  it  already  appropriates  and  incorporates  the  choicest  trea- 
sures won  by  the  other  branches  of  scit^ntific  investigation. 
To  estimate  the  value  and  test  the  accuracy  of  these  mate- 
rials, requires,  of  course,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  whose  laws  it  undertakes  to  ap- 
ply, and  whose  conclusions  it  uses  in  the  construction  of  its 
own  edifice.  Yet,  indispensable  as  this  knowledge  must  be, 
it  is  rarely  suffered  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  its  cons^ 
quences ;  like  the  foundations  of  a  palace,  it  is  sunk  deep  in 
the  ground  below  the  walls  which  it  sustains. 

These  considerations  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  amoudt 
of  information,  and  the  range  of  scientific  acquirement,  which 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  any  one  who  wonld  write  a  ra- 
liable  treatise  on  Physical  Geography  for  either  popular  in- 
struction or  educational  use.  They  afford  strong  intimations 
also  of  the  caution,  the  tact,  the  skill,  the  patient  and  perse- 
vering industry,  the  philosophic  fulness  of  comprehension,  and 
the  artistic  capacity,  which  must  be  applied  in  order  to  septr 
rate  the  important  from  the  unnecessary ;  to  distinguish  and 
exhibit  the  true  significances ;  to  combine  the  varied  materials 
into  one  picture;  to  avoid  incongruities  and  unwarrantable 
inferences ;  to  ptaoe  everything  in  its  just  light,  giving  it 
only  its  due  proportions ;  and  to  render  each  part  illustrative 
^  the  rest,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  a  grand  and  truthful  eoe- 
mocauMu    It  is  a  proture  of  the  world  to  which  we  are  in- 
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vited  by  this  study ; — not  a  loose  narration  of  its  disconnected 
wonders,  but  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  mighty  scene  of  crea- 
tion, as  exemplified  on  the  wide  extent  of  the  land  and  the 
broader  expanse  of  the  waters.  The  task  is  one  of  magnifi- 
cent amplitude  and  calculated  to  reward  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tions. It  consequently  demands  for  its  adequate  fulfilment 
remarkable  talents  and  extraordinary  attainments.  Any  lite- 
rary botcher,  with  a  copious  library  at  hand,  from  which  to 
borrow  his  paints  and  figures,  could  produce  a  daub,  and  be- 
smear the  whole  surface  of  the  large  canvass  with  promiscu- 
ous colors,  running  confusedly  into  each  other.  But,  to  com- 
pose a  work  of  scientific  reliability  and  of  high  literary  art, 
which  shall  embrace  and  fill  the  vast  compass  of  the  prescribed 
orbit,  exacts  the  display  of  the  highest  attributes  of  genius. 

Mrs.  Somerville  entered  upon  the  enterprise  with  every 
prestige  in  her  favour.  Her  industry,  perseverance,  and  acute- 
ness  had  been  proved  by  previous  successes  in  fields  rarely 
cultivated  by  female  intellects:  her  talents  were  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  her  remarkable  scientific  acquirements — peculiarly 
remarkable  in  a  lady — were  freely  and  cordially  admitted. 
In  the  circles  of  science  she  had  a  known  and  honourable  po- 
sition ;  and  the  flattering  testimonials  which  have  been  pub- 
lished relative  to  the  work  now  noticed,  establish  her  general 
reputation,  even  if  they  should  appear  more  applicable  to  her 
accredited  abilities  than  to  the  actual  merits  of  the  book.  We 
are  neither  able,  nor  do  we  desire  to  deny,  that  she  had  given 
such  previous  evidences  of  scientific  knowledge  and  talent, 
that  a  satisfactory  treatise  might  have  been  confidently  antici- 
pated at  her  hands  on  the  new  but  congenial  subject  to  which 
the  had  directed  her  attention.  Her  '<  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens"  fully  justifies  her  celebrity  as  a  learned  student  and 
skilful  expositor  of  astronomy.  Her  **  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences"  testified  her  possession  of  the  rare  capa- 
city to  discriminate  between  the  general  and  the  special, — ^the 
essential  and  the  accidental;  to  discover  analogies,  affinities 
and  intimate  relations  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  apparent 
disccHrds;  and  to  discern  the  princt(de8  and  form  of  unity 
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through  all  the  shifting  shapes  of  multiform  phehomena. 
Thus,  manjrof  the  highest  functions  of  intellect  required  for 
her  new  pursuit  had  been  already  exhibited  by  her  in  a  very 
creditable  degree ;  and  the  hope  of  excellence  in  the  new  pro- 
duction was  easily  transmuted  into  an  expectation  so  assured 
that  conviction  of  the  fact  seems  in  many  instances  to  have 
preceded  any  careful  examination.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  reputation  enjoyed  without  dispute  by  this 
book,  and  the  numerous  tributes  to  its  extraordinary  ability  and 
perfection  paid  by  eminent  authorities,  are  rationally  explicable 
in  our  estimation.  High  merits  it  does  undoubtedly  possess, 
and  its  truest  praise  is  that  it  has  thrown  open  the  doors  of  a  val* 
uable  and  interesting  science  to  a  multitude  of  readers.  But, 
whatever  be  the  value  of  the  knowledge  compiled  in  it,  what- 
ever the  skill  of  its  general  arrangement  and  execution,  its 
success  and  distinction  have,  in  our  opinion,  very  far  tran- 
scended its  intrinsic  excellences. 

This  is  a  perilous  assertion,  but  it  can  be,  we  think,  fully 
sustained.  The  success  of  the  treatise  is  undeniable,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  given  currency  to  an  immense 
body  of  useful  and  attractive  information,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  tardy  in  percolating  into  the  channels  of  popular 
knowledge.  Its  distinction,  if  not  fully  earned,  may  be  a 
more  serious  misfortune,  by  ministering  to  the  prevalent  Isuc- 
ity  of  thought ;  and  producing  in  the  minds  of  its  readers 
and  students  the  impression  of  an  excellence  which  does  not 
exist ;  of  accuracy,  when  its  statements  cannot  be  unhesita- 
tingly received;  of  propriety  and  severity  of  speculation, 
when  its  reasonings  are  often  illogical  and  therefore  inconclu- 
sive. If  science  is  to  remain  science,  and  to  continue  to  sub- 
serve a  useful  purpose,  its  positiobs  must  be  scrupulously  and 
cautiously  correct :  its  method  orderly  and  perspicuous  ;  and 
its  inferences  models  of  reasoning,  which  may  be  accepted 
with  security,  and  imitated  with  advantage.  If  these  excel- 
lences are  not  fully  attained,  the  foundations  of  science  are 
undermined,  and  rendered  insecure,  whether  the  failure  be 
due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  awkward- 
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ues8  of  utterance.  We  shall  not  venture  to  attribute  the  first  of 
these  defects  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  for  we  discover  neither  grounds 
nor  necessity  for  the  charge,  which  we  would  deem  to  be 
unjust.  But  the  indications  of  the  two  latter  faults  are  nume* 
rous  in  our  opinion,  and  seriously  impair  the  value  of  a  book, 
which  does  not  cease  to  be  interesting  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
accuracy of  ratiocination. 

Its  current  reputation  might  with  propriety  have  been  left 
undisturbed,  if  it  had  been  calculated  only  for  the  perusal  of 
those  who  could  readily  detect  its  errors  and  neutralize  its 
paralogisms.  But  its  very  popularity,  and  especially  its  intro- 
duction into  schools,  demand  a  notice  of  its  defeclr.  For,  a 
popular  treatise,  or  an  educational  text  book,  more  imperatively 
requires  clearness,  precision,  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  than 
original  essays  on  the  like  topics  offered  to  the  consideration 
only  of  those  already  initiated  in  their  respective  subjects. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  otherwise  impregnated  with  poi- 
son, and  the  very  act  of  learning  is  rendered  instrumental  in 
destroying  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  mind  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  inform.  There  is  no  branch  of  lit- 
erature which  should  be  more  carefully  watched,  or  more  scru- 
pulously kept  free  from  all  taint  of  error,  than  elementary 
works,  which  furnish  to  the  young  and  to  the  multitude  their 
earliest,  and  very  often  their  sole  acquaintance  with  the  stu- 
-dies  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Nor  is  this  the  only,  nor  the 
chief  injury  inflicted  by  negligence  of  this  sort.  Habits  of 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  are  generated,  in  the  pupil,  which 
can  rarely  be  eradicated  by  any  subsequent  effort ;  and  the 
mind  is  trained  in  a  course  of  vicious  practices,  from  which  it 
can  scarcely  extricate  itself  in  later  years.  These  important 
principles,  it  is  true,  are  very  frequently  disregarded  both  in 
the  composition  and  estimation  of  such  treatises ;  but  neither 
their  truth  nor  their  importance  is  affected  by  this  culpable 
indifference.  It  becomes,  indeed,  in  consequence,  a  more  ur- 
^nt  duty  to  insist  upon  these  doctrines,  and,  on  every  favour- 
Able  opportunity,  to  make  a  striking  example  of  such  esssj^s 
-as^flagiaDtly  violate  the  .rule.    It  woald  be  useless,  Jiowever, 
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to  select,  for  such  exemplification,  the  trashy  publications^ 
whose  dullness,  ignorance,  and  blundering  are  manifest  to  the 
most  incurious  inspection.  They  bear  their  own  sentence  of 
condemnation,  branded  by  voluntary  indiscretion  on  their  pa- 
ges, and  are  either  summarily  consigned  to  the  oblivion  they 
deserve,  or  live  on  obscurely  only  to  deceive  and  beguile  those 
whose  eyes  could  not  be  opened  by  any  critical  process  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  delusion.  The  instance  chosen 
should,  therefore,  always  be  some  illustrious  example — the  les- 
son taught  should  be  in  insigni  materia — both  to  make  man- 
ifest the  insidious  character  of  the  danger  to  be  avoided,  and 
«  to  instil  cauiion  even  in  those  cases  wherein  the  celebrated 
names  of  the  authors  might  apparently  render  such  cautkn^ 
unnecessary.  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  usi 
to  question  the  reputation  of  the  present  volume,  in  the  midst 
of  its  career  of  success  and  prosperity,  and  undeterred'  by  the* 
numerous  and  high  testimonials  which  have  bestowed'  on  it 
its  eminence. 

Of  the  abilities  and  merits  of  Mrs.  Sonerville  herself,  we 
shall  say  as  little  as  possible.  We  take  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging that  these  are  of  a  high  order,  and  that  great  credit  is 
due  to  her  for  their  exhibition  in  a  manner  and  degree  rarely 
accorded  to  a  lady  ;  for  the  rough,  and  thorny,  and  tedious 
walks  of  science  are  well  calculated  to  repel  the  delicate  feet 
of  ladies  from  any  journey  over  tlieir  sharp  pebbles,  beyond  a 
brief  and  occasional  excursion.  Nor  shall  we  say  much  more 
in  regard  to  the  absolute  merits  of  her  Physical  Geography, 
although  we  do  not  estimate  these  as  highly  as  has  been  done 
by  most  others.  But  we  shall  not  cavil  at  the  extent  to 
which  praise  has  been  accorded,  where  it  has  been  really  mer- 
ited, even  if  indisposed  to  join  as  lustily  as  the  rest  in  the  eu- 
logy. Mrs.  Somerville  exhibits  great  variety  and  abundance 
of  information,  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  different 
branches  of  physics,  a  large  comprehension  of  the  relations 
of  scientific  truth,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  harmonizing  the 
most  dissimilar  materials,  and  converting  them  to  tfse.  Had 
Vol.  VIII.— 34 
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she  never  abandoned  the  domestic  avocations  which  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  pursuits  of  women,  in  order  to  achieve  lof- 
tier aspirations,  she  might  have  earned  celebrity  by  ingenious 
patchwork,  if  the  same  capacities  had  produced  similar  re- 
sults, when  employed  on  silks  and  calicoes,  as  when  applied 
to  literature  and  science.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  she 
exchanged  needlework  for  intellectual  pursuits,  as  she  fur- 
nishes a  noble  example  to  her  sisters  of  what  woman  may  ac- 
complish, even  in  those  branches  of  speculation  which  seem 
peculiarly  reserved  for  masculine  culture,  and  has  won  an  en- 
viable reputation  which  many  men  of  science  might  be  proud 
to  equal.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  admiration  in  general  terms  for  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  and  her  labors ;  we  lake  no  pleasure  in  finding  fault 
even  with  her  present  work,  and  the  censure  which  we  reluc- 
tantly express  will  not  be  pressed  further  than  the  imperfec- 
tions noticed  appear  imperatively  to  demand.  Her  Physical 
Geography  is  a  copious  repertory  of  curious  and  suggestive 
facts  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  earth — it  is  interesting 
and  instructive  ;  but  throughout  there  is  a  singular  looseness 
in  the  statement  of  premises,  and  a  reckless  obliquity  in  the 
derivation  of  conclusions.  These  are  defects  which  are  un- 
pardonable in  any  work  pretending  to  be  authoritative,  and 
forming  the  only  text-book  calculated  for  general  adoption  in 
the  acquisition  of  an  important  branch  of  study. 

It  was  not  until  after  we  had  perused  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  volume,  that  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
logical  and  other  blunders  which  defaced  the  treatise  ;  but 
when  their  occurrence  had  been  once  observed,  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  discovered  their  repetition  to  be  so  frequent  that  they 
could  not  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  casual  inadvertence,  or 
of  any  of  those  excuses  which  charity  is  so  ingenious  in  in- 
venting, but  were  necessarily  attributable  to  habitual  reck- 
lessness, or  to  entire  disregard  ofjhe  conditions  of  correct 
reasoning.  Indeed,  these  aberrations  are  so  glaring,  and  in 
many  parts  of  her  book  so  numerous,  that  it  is  amazing  how 
they  escaped  the  detection  of  their  author,  for  they  are  fatal 
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blemishes,  not  to  characterize  them  by  any  harsher  phrase. 
Their  character,  however,  is  such  as  to  admit  readily  of  fu- 
ture rectification  ;  and  a  diligent  revision  of  her  work  might 
so  far  succeed  in  eradicating  them  from  its  pages,  that  it 
might  ultimately  merit  all  the  praises  which  have  been  lav- 
ished on  it,  and  prove  as  valuable  from  its  execution,  as  it  is 
now  interesting  from  the  nature  and  abundance  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  which  it  discusses. 
To  produce  this  improvement,  much  stricter  habits  of  thought 
and  reasoning  will  be  required  than  are  exhibited  by  this  vol- 
ume in  its  present  condition  ;  but  we  do  not  conceive  them 
to  be  unattainable  by  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  they  would 
achieve  a  very  great  amelioration  of  her  book.  That  it  may 
receive  this  final  purification  is  our  earnest  desire,  for  there  is 
no  study  more  worthy  of  general  encouragement  than  Phys- 
ical Geography,  and  none  which  presents  to  all  its  cultivator 
a  more  immediate  and  available  harvest  of  valuable  fruits. 
That  it  may  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
herself  is  also  our  sincere  hope,  for  she  is  in  great  measure 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  this  science,  so  far  as  its 
diflfusion  in  the  English  tongue  is  concerned. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  and  sustain  our  censures.  Among 
the  numerous  localities  where  gold  has  been  found,  the  Sibe- 
rian mountains  were,  until  very  late  years,  and  may  still  prove 
to  br,  the  richest  in  auriferous  ore.  The  range  of  the  metal- 
liferous veins  is  known  to  be  singularly  extensive,  but  Mrs. 
Somerville  stretches  it  beyond  its  ascertained  limits  by  a 
mode  of  inference  which  is  peculiarly  inconclusive.  She 
thinks  that  "  as  many  of  the  northern  ofi*sets  of  the  Altai  are 
particularly  rich,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  southern 
branches  in  the  Chinese  empire  are  equally  so."  This  would 
be  very  hazardous  as  a  conjecture,  but  it  is  wholly  untenable 
as  a  deduction.  The  ordinary  rule  seems  to  be  that,  if  gold 
is  found  on  one  side  of  a  mountain  chain,  it  does  not  exist  on 
the  other.  It  is  found  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where*  its 
spurs  descend  into  the  plain,  it  has  not  been  discovered  on 
its  western  slopes :    it  is  found  north  of  the  Himalayas,  it 
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is  not  found  in  their  southern  valleys.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  Mexico,  California.  Australia,  the  Andes  and  the  Ural 
concur  in  the  testimony  which  they  render  to  the  same  effect. 
The  rule  is  not  universal  because  gold  may  appear  on  both 
sides  of  a  mountain  system  if  the  geological  character  does 
not  vary  on  the  opposite  faces.  The  probabilities  are  adverse 
to  this  supposition,  which,  even  if  just,  would  not  authorize 
us  to  conclude,  from  the  appearance  of  gold  on  one  side 
of  a  mountain,  that  it  occurred  also  on  the  other.  But  Mrs. 
Somerville  is  not  satisfied  with  this  violent  induction  ;  she 
forthwith  adopts  it  as  a  certainty,  and  adds,  as  if  the  fact  were 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  <'  Thus,  southern  Si- 
beria and  Chinese  Tartary  form  an  auriferous  district,  probably 
greater  in  area  than  all  Europe,  which  extends  even  to  our  do- 
minions in  Hindostan,  where  the  formations  containing  gold 
are  unexplored."*  Such  may  ultimately  be  discovered  to  be 
the  fact ;  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence  and  argument  adduced 
by  Mrs.  Somerville  are  involved,  it  remains  a  bare  assertion, 
assuming  the  pretensions,  without  observing  the  conditions, 
of  accurate  reasoning. 

We  are  informed,  in  regard  to  earthquakes,  that,  '<  for  the 
most  part  the  shocks  are  transmitted  in  the  line  of  the  primary 
mountain-chains,  and  seem  often  to  be  limited  by  them  in  the 
other  direction."  t  I^  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  extract 
any  definite  meaning  from  this  statement,  which  shall  be  ia 
consonance  with  the  terms  employed ;  and  no  intelligible  in- 
terpretation of  the  sentence  can  be  given,  which  wilt  not  ne- 
cessitate a  contradiction,  and  exhibit  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
logical  connection  of  the  ideas.  If  the  primary  mountain- 
chains  form  the  axis  of  commotion,  it  must  be  a  truism  of 
universal  occurrence  that  the  agitation  is  limited  by  them  in  a 
transverse  direction^  Hence  the  terms  <'  seem  "  and  "  often  " 
would  be  inappropriate  and  contradictory.  If  this  is  not 
what  is  meant,  then  it  is  unintelligible  how  the  mountain- 
chains  could  limit  the  earthquakes  in  any  other  line  than  their 

*  Physical  Geography^  chap.  iy.  p.  66. 
t  Phys.  Geog.  chap.  xiii.  p.  16i, 
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own.  It  may  be  that  all  intended  by  the  declaration  is,  that 
they  are  often  confined  to  the  mountain  district — but  in  this 
case  "  the  other  direction  "  would  mean  only  the  breadth  of 
the  mountain  system,  and  would  be  virtually  included  in  the 
mention  of  the  line  of  the  primary  mountain-chain.  Mrs. 
Somerville  probably  contemplated,  but  certainly  has  not  ex- 
pressed, what  is  stated  by  Humboldt  in  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  earthquakes,  from  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation. *<  The  propagation  is  most  generally  effected  by  un- 
dulations in  a  linear  direction,  with  a  velocity  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  minute,  but  partly  in  circles  of 
commotion  or  large  ellipses,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  prop- 
agated with  decreasing  intensity  from  a  centre  towards  the 
circumference."  *  To  this  exposition  Mrs.  Somervilie's  Ian* 
guage  may  apply,  but  if  it  was  so  designed,  it  would  never 
have  suggested  the  explanation  in  the  first  instance,  nor  is  it 
appropriate  even  when  elucidated  by  Humboldt's  remark. 

The  most  violent  earthquakes  felt  in  England  and  Wales 
are  stated  to  have  been  ''  preceded  by  singular  phenomena,  as 
a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  frogs,  (this  is  undoubtedly  an 
American  misprint  for  fogs,)  and  unusual  sultriness  :  the  two 
latter  are  said  to  indicate  these  convulsions  about  Siend,  and  * 
in  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  where  they  have  of  late  years 
been  attended  with  very  disastrous  effects."!  The  looseness 
of  the  induction  is  not  in  this  case  apparent  from  the  tenor  of 
the  language,  but  is  discovered  by  reference  to  Humboldt's 
remark  on  the  same  subject.  ^'  In  countries  where  earth- 
quakes are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  (as,  for  instance, 
in  southern  Europe,)"  says  he,  "  a  very  general  belief  pre- 
vails, although  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  inductive  rea- 
soning, that  a  calm,  an  oppressive  heat,  and  a  misty  horizon 
are  always  the  fore-runners  of  this  phenomenon.  The  fallacy 
of  this  popular  opinion  is  not  only  refuted  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, but  likewise  by  the  observations  of  all  those  who  have 
lived  many  years  in  districts  where,  as  in  Cumana,  Quito, 

*  Hamboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  i,  p.  199.    Ed.  Bohn. 
t  Physical  Gr€ography,  chap.  xiii.  p.  154. 
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Peru,  and  Chili,  the  earth  is  frequently  and  violently  agita- 
ted," &c.*  Mrs.  Somerville  makes  no  reference  to  ihis  con- 
tradictory testimony  of  Baron  Humboldt,  although,  a  few 
pages  later,  she  makes  use  of  other  statements  of  the  Cosmos 
which  occur  in  connection  with  this  refutation. 

In  speaking  of  the  equatorial  currents,  and  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  different  velocities,  in  diurnal  rotation,  of  the 
surface  at  the  equator  and  at  points  on  either  side  of  it,  she 
informs  us  that  **on  that  account,  they  are  left  behind,  and 
consequently  seem  to  flow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  diur- 
nal rotation  of  the  earth.  For  that  reason  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ocean,  for  30  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  has 
an  apparent  tendency  from  east  to  west,  which  produces  all  the 
effects  of  a  great  current  or  stream  flowing  in  that  direction."  f 
This  interpretation  is  the  received  one,  and  must  be  accepted 
as  correct  till  one  more  satisfactory  is  offered  ;  but  it  is  very 
indistinctly  and  inaccurately  stated  here.  The  causes  as- 
signed may  produce  only  an  apparent  or  relative  motion,  but 
they  produce  a  real  tendency  from  east  to  west ;  and  they 
produce  an  actual  current,  not  merely  its  effects,  though  how 
the  effects  of  a  great  current  could  exist  without  the  current 
itself,  is  not  very  easy  of  comprehension. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  error  here  is  altogether  due  to 
awkwardness  of  expression ;  and  certainly  the  occasions  where 
such  carelessness  results  in  the  conveyance  of  a  ludicrous  and 
undesigned  meaning,  without,  however,  causing  any  misap- 
prehension, or  indicating  any  actual  misconception,  are  sufli- 
ciently  numerous.  We  are  told  **  that  the  wood  of  a  boat 
suddenly  dragged  to  a  great  depth  by  a  whale  was  found, 
when  drawn  up,  so  saturated  with  water  forced  into  its  pores, 
that  it  sank  in  water  like  a  stone  for  a  year  afterwards. "J 
What  is  said  here  is  very  different  from  what  is  meant,  though 
the  latter  is  perfectly  discernable. 

*  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  yol.  i.  p.  201-3  ;  and  see  particularly  the  note  on 
the  passage. 

t  Physical  Geography,  chap.  xvi.  p.  197,  8. 
t  Physical  Geography,  chap.  xvi.  p.  190. 
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On  the  same  page,  we  are  assured  that  <<  the  depth  to  which 
the  Sim's  light  penetrates  the  ocean  depends  upon  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  water." 

Mihi  a  docto  doctom 
DomaDdatur  causam  et  ratioDem  quare 
Opium  facit  dormire 

A  qaoi  respondeo, 

Quia  est  in  eo 

Virtus  dormitiva, 

Cujus  est  Datura 

Sensus  assonpire. 

In  the  same  paragraph  >ve  are  told  that  <<  among  the  West 
India  Islands,  in  80  fathoms  water,  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  ae 
clear  as  if  seen  in  air :"  and,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  <<  the 
green  (color  of  the  sea)  is  produced  by  myriads  of  minute  in* 
sects,  which  devour  one  another,  and  are  a  prey  to  the  whale." 
"And  thrice  she  slew  the  slain." 

A  few  pages  later  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by  winds  is  ex- 
plained, and  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  are  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  waves  are  produced  by  the  friction  in  different  parts 
of  its  surface,  is  summed  up  in  the  observation  that  "  each 
impulse,  combining  with  the  other,  produces  an  undulation 
which  continually  advances,"!  If  any  combination  between 
different  impulses  takes  place,  we  do  not  understand  how  each 
can  produce  an  undulation.  A  still  richer  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  hiberniasm  is  presented  on  the  next  (mge  in  the  de- 
claration that  '^  sometimes  several  waves  overtake  one  ano- 
ther!" 

What  is  meant  by  asserting  that,  '^  in  passing  to  the  earth, 
lightning  follows  the  best  conductors — metals  by  preference, 
then  damp/substances,  which  is  the  reason  why  men  and  ani- 
mals are  so  often  struck. "J  What  is  the  reason  here  given, 
or  designed  to  be  given  ?  Is  it  that  men  and  animals  are  me- 
tallic, or  is  it  that  they  are  damp  substances  ?  and  do  they  be- 
come any  wetter  in  a  thunder  storm  than  a  tree  in  full  foliage, 
a  grass  field,  or  a  pool  of  water  ? 

t  Pby».  Geogr.  chap.  xvi.  p.  194. 
X  Pbys.  Geogr.  chap.  zxii.  p.  289. 
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There  is  a  singular  jamble  of  ineongruons  ideas  and  state- 
ments in  this  passage ;  ^'  Far  to  the  north  the  Atlantic  pene- 
trates the  American  continent  by  Davis's  Straits,  and  spreads 
out  into  Baffin's  Bay,  twice  the  size  of  the  Baltic,  very  deep, 
and  subject  to  all  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  winter — the  very 
store-house  of  icebergs — the  abode  of  the  walrus  and  the 
whale."*  The  following  sentence  is  nearly  as  incongruous 
in  its  composition,  and  is  also  guilty  of  being  awkwardly  un- 
grammatical ;  <<  Lakes,  being  the  sources  of  some  of  the  lai^- 
est  rivers,  are  of  great  importance  for  inland  navigation  as 
well  as  for  irrigation ;  while,  by  their  constant  evaporation 
they  maintain  the  supply  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  so 
essential  to  vegetation,  besides  the  embellishment  a  country 
derives  from  them."t 

These  later  examples  may  be  faulty  only  in  expression,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  venial  errors ;  although  this 
negligence  of  utterance  is  of  itself  not  a  slight  indication  of 
indistinctness  of  thought.  And  what  clear  logical  concatena- 
tion of  ideas  can  be  traced  through  such  sentences  as  we  have 
cited  ?  or  what  connection  of  ideas  can  have  been  distinctly 
present  to  the  mind  which  could  utter  them  ?  To  examine 
only  the  last  of  these  instances ;  the  lakes,  which  embellish 
a  country,  are  not  usually  those  which  are  the  sources  of  some 
of  the  largest  rivers,  nor  are  they  generally  important  for  in- 
ternal navigation.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  with 
Lake  Itasca ;  it  is  with  the  Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  ; 
it  is  not  with  most  of  the  Swiss,  with  the  Scotch,  and  Eng- 
lish Lakes.  Those  which  are  the  sources  of  the  largest  rivers 
are  not  usually  embellishments,  otherwise  than  as  the  Ocean' is 
such.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  Lake  Superior  and 
the  great  northern  Lakes  of  this  continent ;  in  Lake  Tchad, 
and  Lake  Baikal,  Mrs.  Somerville  has  blended  together  in  her 
mind,  two  distinct  trains  of  reflection,  and  has  uttered  them 
by  a  single  jet  contorted  and  entangled  together. 

*  Physical  Greography,  ehap.  zvi.  p.  208. 
t  Pbys.  Geogr.  ebi^.  xx.  p.  2i53« 
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But  let  it  be  granted  that  theae  are  mere  faults  of  expres* 
sion,  and  we  admit  them  to  be  comparatively  trivial,  the  mar 
jority  of  her  bhmders  are  not  of  this  innocent  aspect,  but  as- 
sume a  much  more  serious  form.  The  opening  sentences  of 
the  twenty-first  chapter  are  disfigured  by  inaccuracies  of 
statement,  as  well  as  defects  of  expression.  The  atmosphere 
is  declared  to  be  '<  a  mixture  of  water  in  an  invisible  state 
and  of  air."  That  water,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  is  at 
all  times  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  is  certain,  but  it  is 
not  considered  as  one  of  its  constituent  parts,  any  more  than 
smoke,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  or  other  odours.  There 
would  be  the  same  propriety  or  impropriety  in  saying  that  the 
sea  was  composed  of  salt  water  and  the  remains  of  dead 
fishes  and  other  trash.  No  frequency  or  abundance  of  a  for- 
eign matter  can  render  it  such  a  portion  as  to  be  admissible  in 
a  scientific  definition.  Other  errors  present  themselves  with 
the  continuation  of  the  sentence.  '<  The  air  is  not  homoge- 
neous," says  Mrs.  Somerville.  This  we  deem  to  be  merely 
a  misapprehension  of  .the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  its  conse- 
quent misuse.  The  air  is  not  simple,  or  uncompounded,  but 
it  is  homogeneous;  and,  that  it  is  so  considered  by  herself  is 
shown  by  the  single  form  of  composition  which  she  assigns 
to  it.  This  composition  is,  however,  stated  erroneously  ;  but 
a  slip  of  the  pen  or  a  misprint  will  account  for  the  substitution 
of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen,  especially  as  azotic  gas  is  added  as 
a  synonym  for  hydrogen.  There  is  great  inaccuracy,  attest- 
ing a  previous  train  of  fallacious  reasoning,  before  such  a  con- 
clusion could  be  reached,  as  is  contained  in  the  further  state- 
ment that,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  of  atmospheric  air 
already  mentioned,  <' there  is  a  little  ammoniacal  vapour,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  vegetation  on  the  earth  with  wood  and  leaves." 
It  is  not  the  presence  of  these  gaseous  bodies  which  should 
be  controverted,  but  the  alleged  sufficiency  of  the  carbonic 
acid  for  the  purposes  assigned  to  it.  Under  ordinary  circum* 
stances  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived  from  many  other 
sources  besides  the  atmosphere,  and  evea  so  fiEur  as  derived 
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from  the  atmosphere,  this  acts  only  as  aa  exciting  or  con- 
ducting agency  in  many  cases. 

The  paragraphs  relative  to  atmospheric  temperature  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  central  heat  of  the  earth,  contain  many 
similar  inaccuracies  of  statement  and  fallacies  of  inference ; 
but  we  cannot  do  more  now  than  indicate  their  existence. 
The  observations  on  light,  and  especially  on  the  chemical  the- 
ory of  atomic  proportions,*  are  still  more  absurd  and  illogical ; 
and  display  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  theoretic  laws,  which  are  thus  loosely  com- 
mented on.  We  are  left  in  a  maze  as  dark,  intricate,  myste- 
rious and  unintelligible  as  Leibnitz's  theory  of  monads,  when 
we  are  finally  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that,  **  it  is  to  the 
action  of  these  particles,  (the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter),  on 
the  right  of  the  sun,  that  nature  owes  all  her  colors."  It  is 
true,  that  through  the  haze  of  the  inappropriate  and  indistinct 
verbiage  we  can  usually  discern  the  ideas  which  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  was  anxious  to  convey,  but  this  capability  of  correcting 
her  errors  neither  rectifies  nor  excuses  them, — nor  does  it  jus- 
tify the  supposition  that  she  had  clearly  entertained  the  con- 
ceptions which  she  thus  clumsily,  obscurely,  and  viciously 
expresses. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  a  similar  disregard  of  what 
is  really  conveyed  by  her  own  language,  and  of  utter  incon- 
sistency between  the  conclusion  stated,  and  the  latent  premi- 
ses by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  sustained.  Mrs.  Somerville 
would  never  have  assented  to  the  position,  had  it  occurred  in 
any  other  writer,  which  she  unsuspiciously  lays  down,  that, 
"  The  vitality  of  plants  is  a  chemical  process  entirely  due  to 
the  sun's  light. "f  Such  a  thesis  would  not  appear  out  of 
place  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  but  it  comes  strangely 
from  a  writer  sincerely  believing  in  Christianity,  and  at  all 
times  ready  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  Mrs.  So* 
merville  seems,  however,  as  unconscious  of  its  directly  infidel 
tendency,  as  she  is  of  its  scientific  fallacy.     iNo  infidel   natu- 

♦  Physical  Geography,  chap.  xxii.  p,  281. 
tPhys.  Geogr.  chap,  xxiii.  p.  299L 
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ralist  even,  in  the  present  day,  would  describe  the  vitality  of 
plants  as  a  chemical  process,  or  attribute  it  entirely  to  the 
sun's  light,  though  he  might  regard  this  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal agencies  in  its  production.  But  there  is  no  principle  of 
science  better  established,  or  more  generally  accepted  now, 
than  that  vital  action  is  distinct  from  chemical  action,  and  is 
genetically  different  from  it.  Nor,  with  such  an  admission, 
could  any  man  of  science,  no  matter  what  his  religious  here- 
sies might  be,  ascribe  vitality  entirely  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 
That  the  mistake  in  this  instance  is  due  to  a  radical  miscon- 
ception, and  not  to  mere  awkwardness  of  statement,  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  repetition  of  the  doctrine  in  different 
terms,  when  it  is  alleged  that  **  the  vivifying  action  of  the  sun 
brings  about  all  the  changes"  which  occur  in  the  absorption 
and  resolution  of  atmospheric  gases  by  plants.  But  notwith- 
standing this  double  announcement  of  a  definite  but  erroneous 
doctrine,  we  are  afterwards  most  inconsistently  told  that 
"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  electricity,  excited  by  the 
power  of  the  solar  light,  constitutes  the  chemical  vitality  of 
vegetation."*  Besides  the  hiconsistency  thus  manifested,  this 
last  sentence  introduces  new  heresies,  logical  and  scientific ; 
and  the  phrase  "  chemical  vitality,"  involves  as  much  poten- 
tial infidelity  as  is  embodied  and  expanded  in  the  whole  the- 
ory of  the  spontaneous  development  of  creation. 

The  examples  of  confused  or  inconclusive  reasoning,  of  in- 
accurate statement,  and  of  slovenly  and  ludicrous  expression, 
which  have  thus  been  briefly  indicated,  form  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  which  we  have  noticed  in  this  work.  A  few 
other  errors  were  noticed  in  the  article  on  Physical  Geography 
in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  already  referred  to,  and 
were  there  characterized  as  trifling  defects.  We  leave  oiu 
readers  to  judge  whether  all  those  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  all  the  others  which  they  may  themselves  discover,  can 
be  so  leniently  judged.  We  think  that  even  the  scanty  glean- 
ings, to  which  our  space  confined  us,  will  fully  justify  our 

•Physical  Geography,  chap,  xxiii.  p.  304. 
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strictures,  and  establish  the  necessity  of  a  thorongh  revision 
and  expurgation  of  the  work,  before  it  can  merit  the  praises 
which  have  been  heaped  on  it,  or  be  safely  adopted  as  an  in- 
troductory treatise  either  for  popular  or  academical  instruction. 
We  trust,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  entirely  remodelled  and  puri- 
fied in  another  edition,  for  the  study  of  Physical  Geography 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  whom  we  would  more  gladly  accord  unstinted  eulogy 
for  her  labours  in  connection  with  this  science,  than  Mrs.  So- 
merville,  if  she  will  only  afford  us,  as  she  can  do,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  conscientiously. 


ART.  III. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ARMINIUS. 

The  Works  of  James  Arminius,  D.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  DiyiDity  io 
the  University  of  LeydeQ.  Translated  from  the  Latio,  in  three  volumes. 
The  first  and  second  by  James  Nichols,  author  of  "  Calvinism  and  Ar^ 
minianism  compared  in  their  principles  and  tendency."  The  third,  witk 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Bagnall,  A.  M.  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Derby,  Miller  &  Orton,  Auburn  and 
Buffalo. 

James  Hermanson,  better  known  as  Arminius,  was  bom  in 
Oudewater,  a  small  town  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1560.  The 
place  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the 
frugality  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  his  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  left 
him,  with  two  other  children,  to  the  care  of  a  widowed  mo- 
ther, too  indigent,  it  seems,  to  provide  for  bis  education.  He 
early  developed  a  capacity  for  learning  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Theodorus  -Emylius,  the  worthy  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Utrecht,  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  erudition,  who, 
being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  as- 
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sumed  the  charge  of  his  education.  He  resided  with  this  ex- 
cellent man  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  death  deprived  him 
of  his  patron  and  friend.  Under  the  tuition  of  JSmylius  he 
gare  evidence  of  remarkable  genius,  and  was  carefully  taught 
in  the  elements  of  science,  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
radiments  of  the  liatin  and  Greek  languages.  During  his  re- 
sidence with  ^mylius  his  religious  training  was  not  neglected ; 
and  his  patron  had  the  pleasure  of  guiding  him  to  the  Sa- 
viour, of  counselling  his  open  profession  of  religion,  and  of 
witnessing,  at  that  early  age,  the  proofs  of  an  earnest  and  ex- 
emplary piety.  Great  as  was  his  loss  in  the  death  of  his  pa- 
tron, he  was  not  left  entirely  destitute.  A  merciful  Providence 
produced  another  in  the  tfme  of  need.  Rudolph  Snellius,  a 
native  of  Oudewater,  who  had  been  constrained  to  leave  his 
country  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
just  then  on  a  visit  to  Utrecht,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  young  townsman,  took  him  under  his  j^tronage,  carried 
him  to  Hesse,  and  entered  him  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Marpurg.  But  here  a  new  trial  and  a  greater  sorrow  await- 
ed him.  Very  soon  after  his  removal  to  Hesse  he  received 
tidings  of  the  utter  destruction  of  his  native  place  by  the  Spa- 
niards. Full  of  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  his  family  he 
returned  at  once  to  his  home  to  meet  a  sad  realization  of  his 
worst  fears.  He  found  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  slain,  the 
citizens  butchered,  and  the  houses  burnt ;  and  that  his  mo- 
ther, sister  and  brother,  together  with  his  more  distant  rela- 
tions, had  perished  in  the  general  carnage.  With  a  saddened 
heart  he  surveyed  the  wreck  of  all  his  home-joys,  and  re- 
turned to  Hesse,  performing  the  whole  journey  on  foot.  Hear- 
ing shortly  after  that  a  new  college  had  been  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Prince  of  'Orange,  he  once  more  returned 
to  Holland,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rotterdam,  in  the 
family  of  Peter  Bertius,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1575,  and  remained  in  it  six 
years.  His  proficiency  was  remarkable.  Danseus,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  often  commended  his  example  as  a  Chris- 
tian aad  a  scholar  to  his  fellow  students.    In  1582,  havinf 
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becQ  highly  recommended  to  the  Senate  of  Amsterdam  as 
worthy  of  their  patronage,  they  assumed  the  expense  of  his 
education,  and  sent  him  to  Geneva,  at  the  time  the  great  seat 
of  theological  knowledge.  Arminius  gave  the  Senate  his 
written  bond  pledging. himself  after  his  admission  to  holy  or- 
ders to  devrote  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  church  in  Amster- 
dam, and  to  engage  in  no  other  work  in  no  other  place  with- 
out their  sanction.  At  Geneva  he  attached  himself  to  Theo- 
dore Beza  and  his  instructions,  with  all  the  ardor  which  his 
intense  thirst  for  knowledge  could  inspire.  He  heard  Beza 
explain  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  His  stay,  however,  at 
Geneva  was  not  long :  having  given  offence  to  some  of  the 
professors  by  defending  the  pl;iilosophy  of  Ramus  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Aristotle,  which  was  the  favorite  system  of  the  col- 
lege, he  left  and  repaired  to  Basle,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
Here  his  proficiency  was  so  great  that  he  delivered  lectures 
on  theology  out  of  the  regular  college  course.  When  leav- 
itig,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  tendered  him,  at  the  expense  of 
the  college,  the  degree  of  Doctor,  which  he  modestly  declined 
on  the  ground  of  his  youth.  He  again  repaired  to  Geneva, 
where  for  three  years  he  pursued  the  study  of  divinity.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  he  visited  Italy,  attended  for  a  short 
time  the  lectures  of  Zabarella,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Padua,  and  went  thence  to  Rome,  and  other  places  in 
Italy.  He  derived  many  advantages  from  this  tour,  especially 
in  becoming  familiar,  by  personal  observation,  with  the  practi- 
cal character,  and  debasing  influence  of  the  Romish  church. 
But  it  induced  a  report  that  he  had  turned  Papist,  which,  false 
as  it  was,  reached  Amsterdam,  and  disparaged  him,  for  a  time, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  and  patrons  in  that  city.  This 
false  report  was  easily  corrected  on  his  return  to  Holland  in 
the  autumn  of  1587.  In  1588,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  that  city.  He  was  from  the  beginning  very  popu- 
lar, was  soon  elected  unanimously  to  the  pastorate  of  one  of 
the  churches,  and  was  ordained  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
He  continued  in  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate  for  thh-teen 
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years ;  and  in  1602,  on  the  death  of  Francis  Junius,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  he  was  invited  to  the  vacant  chair. 
He  could  not  accept  without  the  consent  of  the  mtmicipal 
anthorities  of  Amsterdam,  and  they  strenuously  resisted  it. 
The  friends  of  the  University  persisted  in  their  importunity, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  opposition.  He 
was  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1603,  having  pre- 
viously received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  on  which 
occasion  he  delivered  a  most  learned  and  profound  oration  on 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

We  have  omitted,  of  design,  and  because  of  their  connex- 
ion with  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  subject,  some  facts  in 
the  life  of  Armmius  which  had  an  important  influence  on  his 
position  and  opinions,  and  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  a  re- 
view of  his  life  and  writings. 

Since  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Reformation,  the  Calvinis- 
tic  view  of  predestination,  and  its  cognate  doctrines,  had  dif- 
fused its  leaven  through  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  sys- 
tem of  religious  doctrine  taught  by  the  Genevan  Reformer 
had  engulphed  the  better  sentiments  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  and  was  rampant  in  every  field  of  Protestantism.  Ar- 
minius, educated  under  the  general  influence  of  this  system, 
and  more  especially  under  the  personal  teachings  of  Beza,  had 
gone  with  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  without  seeming  to 
suspect  the  turbidness  of  the  stream,  or  of  anticipating  the 
dead  sea  of  error  and  obduracy  into  which  it  was  flowing. 
In  the  pulpit,  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  men's  sonls  interdict- 
ed doctrinal  disputations,  and  gave  him  an  eminence  and  in- 
fluence which  ultimately  led  to  a  change  in  his  religious  opin- 
ions. This  important  event  occurred  in  the  year  1589.  Its 
history  may  be  briefly  traced.  "  Coornhert,  a  deeply  pious 
man,  had  in  the  year  1578,  in  a  discussion  with  two  Calvin- 
istic  ministers  of  Delft,  in  a  masterly  and  popular  manner,  as- 
sailed the  peculiar  views  of  Calvin  on  predestination,  justifi- 
cation, and  the  punishment  of  heretics  by  death.  He  after- 
wards published  'his  views  and  advocated  a  theory  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwards  known  as  th« 
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Arminian  theory,  though  some  of  his  phraseology  was  not 
sufficiently  guarded.  His  pamphlet  was  answered  in  1589| 
by  the  ministers  of  Delft,  bat  instead  of  defending  the 
Snpralapsarian  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  which  had  been 
Coornhert's  particular  object  of  attack,  they  presented  and 
defended  the  lower  or  Sublapsarian  views,  and  assailed  the 
theory  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  The  pamphlet  of  the  Delft 
ministers  was  transmitted  by  Martin  Lydiiis,  professor  at 
Praneker,  to  Arminius,  with  the  request  that  he  would  de- 
fend his  former  preceptor.  At  the  «ame  time,  the  ecclesi- 
astical senate  of  Amsterdam  requested  him  to  expose  and  re- 
fute the  errors  of  Coornhert.  He  at  once  commenced  the 
work,  but  on  accurately  weighing  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  views,  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined, instead  of  refuting,  to  embrace  the  latter.  Continuing 
his  researches,  he  betook  himself  to  the  most  diligent  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  carefully  compared  with  them  the  wri- 
tings of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of  later  divines.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  was  his  adoption  of  the  particular  theory 
of  predestination  which  bears  his  name."  This  result  was 
as  unexpected  to  him  as  it  was  disastrous  to  the  theory  of  re- 
ligious doctrine  he  had  learned  in  the  schools,  and  was 
deemed  so  competent  to  defend.  If  he  had  filled  a  lower 
place  among  the  mighty  men  of  his  age  and  country,  he 
might  have  remained  a  follower  instead  of  a  rival  of  Calvin  ; 
and  might  not  have  become  the  author  of  a  religious  system 
that,  agreeing  with  the  word  of  God  and  harmonizir^g  with 
the  nature  and  fallen  condition  of  man,  impeaches  <<  the  high 
mystery  of  predestination,"  as  taught  by  the  Genevan.  Refor- 
mer, as  a  reflection  upon  the  Divine  justice,  and  confronts  it 
as  a  life-long  mocker  of  the  ineffable  and  immaculate  good- 
ness of  Jehovah.  He  sat  down  to  defend  an  error,  at  the 
time  honestly  believed  to  be  true  ;  he  rose,  an  advocate  of  a 
better  system  of  grace  and  good  will,  founded  on  better  pro- 
mises, and  containing  a  better  and  a  more  enduring  substance. 
He  was  convinced  that  Calvin  erred,  and  Beza  was  mistaken 
m  asserting  that  God,  by  an  eternal  decree  of  predestinatkm, 
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had  determined  unconditionally  to  elect  to  eternal  salvation, 
a  certain  number  of  those  whom  he  had  not  yet  created. 
Nor  could  he  agree  with  the  ministers  of  Delft,  who  main- 
tained that  God,  having  decreed  to  create,  and  foreseeing  the 
fall,  yet  had  determined  to  elect  some,  without  any  antece- 
dent reference  to  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought,  with 
Melancthon  and  others,  that  God,  considering  man  as  created 
and  fallen,  had  chosen  to  himself  those  who,  by  a  holy  faith, 
would  become  obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling.  To  these 
convictions  he  consecrated  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  whatever 
of  skill  in  their  defence,  or  ei>ergy  in  their  propagation,  he 
possessed.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  enter  upon  their  mainte- 
nance with  the  zeal  of  a  new  conversion,  or  seek,  with  pros- 
elyting recklessness,  to  win  others  to  his  newly  acquired 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  At  first,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  he  avoided  special  reference  to  the  subject.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  became  sensible  that  such 
a  course  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  public  teacher  of 
religion  ;  and  that  to  "  hold  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  he 
must  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  Thenceforth  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth,  testifying 
that  Jesus  Christ  by  the  grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every 
man,  that  whosoever  wiH  may  come  unto  him,  and  whoso- 
ever Cometh  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  He  com- 
menced this  practice  in  1590.  In.  1591,  he  expounded  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans ;  and  in  1593,  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  same  epistle.  In  these  expositions,  he  presented  the 
views  which  are  contained  in  his  treatises  on  those  chapters 
embraced  in  the  edition  of  his  works  now  before  us.  They 
comprise  a  body  of  sound  doctrine,  upon  a  plan  of  exegesis, 
as  just  in  its  rules  of  interpretation,  and  logical  in  its  processee 
of  analysis  and  argument,  as  it  is  scriptural  in  its  principles, 
and  practical  in  its  conclusions.  But  they  did  not  pass  off 
very  quietly.  His  interpretation  was,  at  the  time,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards,  during  his  life,  opposed  with  great  iu;ci- 
VoL.  vni.-— 35 
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mony.     And,  no  marvel !     They  put  Paul  and   Calvinistic 
predestination  in  irreconcilable  antagonism. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  v/hile  quietly  pursuing 
his  pastoral  duties  in  conformity  with  his  engagements  with 
the  Senate  of  Amsterdam,  that  he  was  called  to  the  divinity 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  His  religious  sen- 
timents were  known  and  read  of  all  who  were  concerned  in 
his  selection  and  appointment  to  that  important  office.  Yet 
he  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  chair  he  so  worthily  filled,  before 
calumny  opened  its  mouth,  and,  as  if  smitten  with  a  physical 
fatality  of  speaking  evil,  it  has  not  yet  closed  it,  nor  learned 
to  speak  other  than  false  and  bitter  words  of  this  eminent  ser- 
vant of  Christ.*    The  Calvinistic  party  sought  in  various 

*  Iq  proof  of  this  lake  the  followiog,  written  by  Rev.  A.  T.  McGill,  D. 
D.,  in  his  iatroductioa  to  The  Great  Supper,  by  Dr.  Fairchild,  and  sent 
forth  under  the  sanctioa  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Dr. 
McGill  says: 

'<  The  author  of  this  system,  ( Anninianism,)  was  John  Casdan — a  man, 
whose  morality  was  as  loose  at  the  foundation,  as  his  divinity,  for  he 
taught  with  zeal,  that  it  is  right  to  lie  in  promoting  a  good  end."  P.  ix* 
Again  :  "  Arminius  was  the  man  for  such  a  work.  Gifted,  plausible,  and 
restless,  having  purity  enough  in  his  life  to  inspire  confidence,  and  perfidy 
enough  in  his  heart  to  practice  any  kind  of  means,  he  succeeded,  by  vamp- 
ing it  anew,  in  giving  his  own  name  to  the  system  of  John  Caadan."  P. 
xii.  Last  and  worst.  Arminius  was  a  "  corrupter  of  the  faith,"  "  dis* 
sembied  profoundly,"  "  pretended  zeal  for  the  Belgic  Confession,  while 
privately  laboring  to  destroy  if."  By  *•  such  dissimulation**  he  got  into  the 
University  as  professor.  «•  In  that  chair  he  pursued  the  same  coarse  of 
unprincipled  duplicity,**  **  baffled  the  Belgians  with  fresh  pretences,'*  *'  con- 
flpired  with  leading  politicians  of  the  country,**  **  to  have  a  majority  when 
a  trial  could  no  longer  be  evaded.**  '*  In  this  condition  of  deceit,  intrigue, 
anxiety  and  effort,  he  died.**    P.  xiii. 

We  have  an  antidote  to  these  odious  falsehoods  in  the  testimony  of  a  dia- 
linguished  contemporary  of  Arminius,  an  English  Calvinistic  divine.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton^  then  provost  of  Eton  College.    He  says  : 

"  In  my  travel  to  Venice,  as  I  passed  through  Germany,  I  rested  ahnost 
a  year  at  Leyden,  where  I  entered  into  an  acquaintance  with  Arminius, 
then  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  University  ;  a  roan  much  talked  of 
IB  this  age,  which  is  made  up  of  opposition  and  controversy.  And  indeed, 
if  I  mistake  not  Arminius  in  his  expressions,  I  differ  from  him  in  some 
points.    Yet  I  profess  my  judgment  of  him  to  be,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
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ways,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  the  morality  of.  the 
means  employed,  to  procure  his  removal ;  or,  failing  in  that, 
to  destroy  his  influence  by  defaming  his  character.  A  history 
of  these  transactions,  running  through  the  whole  period  of 
his  connexion  with  the  University,  would  be  a  record  of  vex- 
atious persecutions,  influenced  by  party  animosity,  and  char- 
acterized by  repeated  acts  of  flagrant  injustice.  Too  saga- 
cipus  to  be  entrapped  into  private  conferences  with  his 
avowed  opponents,  in  relation  to  things  "  they  had  heard  " 
respecting  certain  "answers"  of  "a  novel  description"  which 
some  of  the  students  had  given  to  the  questions  propounded 
to  them,  in  the  examination  preparatory  to  their  admission  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  which  the  students  alleged  to 
have  been  received  under  his  tuition,  he  was  reported  and  re- 
proached as  shunning  an  investigation  ;  and  this,  in  the  face 
of  his  proposition,  and  his  claim  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to 
confront  any  such  student,  on  every  occurrence  of  the  kind  ; 
and  to  visit,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  his  own  expense,  any 
town,  however  distant,  his  accusers  might  appoint  for  such  an 
investigation.  Besides,  he  knew,  from  the  temper  of  his  adver- 

most  rare  learoiDg.  And  I  knew  him  to  be  of  a  most  strict  life,  and  of  a 
most  meek  spirit.  And  that  he  was  so  mild,  appears  by  his  proposals  to 
Mr.  Perkins,  from  whoie  book— Arminius  took  the  occasion  of  writing 
some  queries  to  him,  concerning  the  consequents  of  his  doctrine,  intending 
them  to  come  privately  to  Mr.  Perkins — and  to  receive  from  him  a  like  pri- 
vate, and  a  like  loving  answer,  fiut  Mr.  Perkins  died  before  these  qaeries 
came  to  him.  And  it  is  thought  Arminius  meant  them  to  die  with  him ; 
for  though  he  lived  long  after,  he  forebore  to  publish  them." 

We  add,  not  so  much  as  testimony  against  the  discreditable  calumnies  of 
Dr.  McGill,  but  as  a  fact  sustaining  the  honorable,  Cliristian  and  reliable 
statements  of  Sir  Henry  Wotion,  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Arminius — a 
clause  added  to  that  instrument  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

"  Above  all,  I  commend  ray  spirit  to  God,  its  faithful  Creator  and  Sa- 
viour, before  whom  I  have  walk^  in  my  profession  and  calling,  with  a 
good  conscience,  in  simplicity  and  sincerity.  I  call  him  to  witness,  that  I 
have  advanced  nothing  but  what,  after  the  most  attentive  consideration,  I 
have  deemed  the  -sense  of  Scripture :  and  that,  in  whatsoever  I  have  ad« 
vanced,  I  have  had  in  view  only  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  common  holiness  and  peace  of 
aU."    • 
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saries,  if  he  consented  to  such  private  conferences,  they  would 
find  a  satisfaction  in  multiplying  the  occasions  of  convening 
them,  and  of  making  them  a  means  of  constant  annoyance. 
And  yet,  with  greater  reason  he  refused,  because  those  who,  of 
their  own  proclivity  for  intermeddling,  sought  those  interviews, 
assumed  the  office  of  Deputies  from  the  Churches,  and  might 
assume  the  right  to  report  a  private  conference  in  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Synod.     He  knew  them  too  well  to  place 
himself  so  completely  within  their  power.     This  course  of 
annoyance  and  injustice,  commenced  in  1605,  was  continued, 
with  varying  phases  of  bitterness  and  forms  of  opposition, 
imtil  1608,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October,  he  delivered  before 
the  States  of  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  a  Declaration  of  his 
Sentiments  on  "  predestination,  Divine  providence,  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  the  grace  of  God,  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  justification  of  man  before  God."     In  this 
noble  defence  of  his  conduct  and  opinions,  he  describes  the 
unfair  and  unmanly  course  of  his  enemies  in  a  manner  so  dig- 
nified, a  spirit  so  calm,  and  by  facts  so  clear  and  undeniable, 
that  their  confusion  of  face,  and  consciousness  of  injustice, 
must  have  entirely  overwhelmed  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
indurated  by  a  pre-determined  and   inveterate  malevolence. 
However  it  affected  them,  it  left  a  blight  ori  their  doctrinal 
system ;   and  the  marks  of  the  infliction  it  then  received 
remain  on  it  to  this  day.     Beyond  this,  and  of  greater  impor- 
tance, the  Declaration  comprises,  on  the  points  enumerated  as 
its  themes,  a  system  of  Divinity,  at  once  rational  and  scriptural, 
and  as  clear,  comprehensive  and  harmonious,  as  any  age  or 
nation  has  produced,  or  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any 
man.     For  the  sake  of  this  well  wrought  and  strongly  com- 
pacted framework  of  theology,  we  are  disposed,  not  altogether 
to  be  grateful   to  those  whose  evil   dealings  superinduced   it, 
but  to  regard  with  leniency  the  hostility  and  injustice   that 
shut  him  up  to  the  necessity  of  defining  and  defending  his 
religious  sentiments. 

Foiled  in  these  efforts  to  lessen,  or  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  guardians  of  the  University  in  the  personal  integrity 
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aud  doctruial  souodaess  of  Arminius,  hift  enemies  resorted  to 
a  method  of  injuring  him  more  promising  of  success  with 
the  populace.  They  framed,  either  from  what  "  they  had 
heard,"  or  from  his  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  a.  series  of 
iiirty-one  articles,  or  propositions,  '<  novel  and  heterodox,  er- 
roneous and  heretical,"  which  were  secretly  and  extensively 
circulated.  In  1609,  he  published  a  masterly  defence  of  him- 
self against  these  malicious  proceedings. 

His  reply  is  remarkable  for  its  logical  acuteness,  its  doctri- 
nal clearness,  and  its  profound  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  writings^  of  contemporaneous  and  ancient  theologians.  It 
is  replete  with  just  views  of  religious  truth,  of  the  nature  and 
province  of  faith,  of  the  inner  and  spiritual  life  of  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  is,  besides,  a  magazine,  richly 
stored  with  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  sub- 
tleties of  Calvioism.  In  connexion  with  his  Declaration  of 
Sentimeats,  it  merits  the  careful  study  of  those  especially  who 
affiliate  with  him  in  the  system  of  doctrine  bearing  his  name, 
and  through  whose  potent  agency,  despite  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  his  name  and  fame  will  be  borne  to  <<  the  last 
hour  of  recorded  time."  Arminius  was  justly  indignant  and 
strongly  incensed  at  this  new  and  dishonourable  phase  of  op- 
position. He  defines  it  as  calumnious,  and  protests  against  i^ 
as  a  gross  injustice.  Their  nameless  origin,  and  secret  circu- 
lation stamp  the  articles  with  a  birth  of  shame,  and  a  life  of 
iniquity.  Such  was  the  senseless  and  absurd  character  of 
some  of  those  articles  that  he  complains  of  their  authors  that, 
in  their  eiforts  to  prove  him  a  heretic,  they  make  him  a  fool ! 
Specimens* of  the  absurd  opinions,  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  and 
secretly  and  industriously  circulated  to  his  disparagement, 
might  be  easily  adduced,  but  it  would  swell  our  article  beyond 
its  appropriate  limits.  We  content  ourself  with  one  additional 
foct  to  show  the  inordinate  desire  of  the  Galvinistic  party  to 
defame  his  character  and  injure  his  influence.  Among  the 
disorders  of  his  latter  days,  one  of  hifi  eyes  was  affected,  and 
its  sight  was  dimmed.  This  was  deemed  a  just  judgment  of 
God  ujpon  his  heterodoxy ;  and  they  had  scripture  to  prove  it. 
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Is  it  not  written :  "  Wo  to  the  idol  shepherd  that  leaveth  the 
flock  !  the  sword  shall  be  upon  bis  arm,  and  upon  his  right 
eye :  his  arm  shall  be  clean  dried  up,  and  his  right  eye  shall 
be  utterly  darkened^  Zech.  xi.  17.  Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  these  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God,  it  was  his 
left  eye  that  suffered,  and  it  was  only  dinwnedy  not  utterly 
darkened !  This  is  about  as  near  the  truth  as  Calvinism  ev^er 
comes  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 

A  secret  enemy  during  the  life  of  Arminius,  and  a  bitter 
one  after  his  death,  was  Francis  Gomarus,  his  colleague  in  the 
University.  He  was  one  of  its  professors  when  Arminius  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  On  the  appearance  of  the  opposition 
to  the  new  professor,  the  ground  was  taken  that  the  profes- 
sors disagreed  on  certain  doctrinal  points,  and  a  synod  would 
be  necessary  to  settle  the  matter.  The  opposition  was  par- 
tially appeased,  but  not  entirely  quieted,  by  an  instrument  of 
writing  signed  by  the  Rector;  Arminius,  Gomarus,  and  Prel- 
catius,  declaring  the  perfect  unanimity  of  the  professors  in 
everything  fundamental.  Gomarus  had  joined  in  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  party  who  opposed  the  appointment  of  Ar- 
minius; and,  notwithstanding  his  participation  in  the  effort  to 
pacify  public  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  professors  in 
things  fundamental,  he  was  yet  leagued  with  those  who  em- 
bittered the  life  of  his  colleague,  and  whose  violent  dealings, 
subsequent  to  his  death,  precipitated  the  infamous  synod  of 
Dort.  Gomarus  was  a  Calvinist  after  the  most  approved  style 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  brimful  of  predestination  ;  big- 
oted, by  virtue  pf  eternal  election ;  prejudiced,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  faith  in  the  eternal  reprobation  of  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him ;  and  violent  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  assu- 
rance of  certain  perseverance,  he  stands  forth  as  a  veritable 
type  and  exponent  of  the  doctrinal  views  that  burned  Serve- 
tus  with  a  green  wood  fire  on  the  heights  of  Champel  and 
hunted  down  Arminius,  Episcopius,  and  the  Remonstrants  as 
so  many  wild  beasts  through  the  cities  and  villages  of  Hol- 
land. Balcanqual,  a  Scotch  member  of  the  synod  of  Dort^ 
says,  that  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  synod,  Gomarus  gave 
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utterance  to  '<  some  expressions  against  the  divines  of  Bre- 
men, which  could  only  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  mad- 
'  man."*  The  character  of  Arminius  is  a  perfect  contrast. 
Calm,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions ;  patient,  under  re- 
peated acts  of  flagrant  injustice ;  forbearing,  under  systematic 
wrougs  ceaselessly  perpetrated ;  dignified,  in  the  presence  of 
enemies,  vigilant  to  discover  or  invent  a  fault,  and  happy  in 
proclaiming  and  prosecuting  it ;  and  fearless  in  the  defence  of 
his  religious  convictions,  oppose  them  who  might:  he  was  the 
same,  in  the  presence  of  the  <'  most  noble,  potent,  wise  and 
prudent  Lords"  at  the  Hague,  and  among  the  students  who 
thronged  his  lecture  room  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  two  men  are  representative  types 
of  their  respective  doctrinal  systems. 

*  Clark,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Gomams'  opinions,  neyertheleas 
states,  io  his  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  he  was  too  much  giyen 
to  indulge  his  passions,  and  charges  him  with  ingratitude.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  will  appear  from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  conduct,  not 
only  to  those  who  opposed  his  opinions,  hut  also  to  his  friends,  who  pa- 
tronized him  and  his  doctrines,  and  laboured  to  serve  him.  This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  with  Wallseus,  who,  when  he  found  Gkimarus  determined 
to  leave  Leyden,  hastened  to  entreat  him  to  visit  him  at  Middleburgh.  Go- 
mams accepted  his  invitation.  A  short  time  after,  Wallseus  was  offered, 
by  the  magistrates  of  this  place,  the  professorship  of  Divinity  Common- 
places of  a  public  seminary  they  patronized  in  that  city.  Gomarus'  bile 
was  excited  at  the  circumstance  of  thus  being  passed  by,  and,  though  a 
kind  of  guest  with  Wallseus,  charged  him  with  heresy.  This  person,  who 
was  an  able  dipputant  and  good  scholar,  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  and 
pious  man,  and  at  one  time  was  the  frieod  of  Grotius,  in  common  with  Ar- 
minius and  Episcopius,  and  long  strove  to  stem  the  torrent  and  violence  of 
the  bigoted  Calvin ists,  but  finding  this  to  be  impossible  he  at  length  fell  in 
with  the  stream,  and  became  the  defender  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its  canons 
and  decrees.  On  Episcopius  being  deprived  of  bis  professorship  by  the 
Calvinistic  party,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  In  virtue  of  his  office  he 
was  entitled,  and  frequently  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Arminius,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  house  in  which  his  widow  continued  to  reside,  through  the 
influence  of  the  friends  of  her  deceased  husband.  He  had,  however,  so 
much  reverence  for  his  memory  that  he  refused  to  take  possession  of  it, 
until  this  lady  herself  came  and  offered  it  to  him.  We  shall  have  to  notice 
some  praiseworthy  features  in  this  clergynian's  conduct  toward  Grotius,  his 
former  friend,  when  he  was  unjustly  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
by  the  Calvinistic  fiietion. 
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As  a  professor  Arminius  was  eminently  successful.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  University  he  found  many 
of  the  students  in  divinity  addicted  to  questions  which  rather 
engendered  strife  than  were  promotive  of  personal  piety,  or 
improvement  in  religious  knowledge.  Leaving  the  Scriptures 
and  those  necessary  truths  which  tend  to  edification,  they  bu- 
sied themselves  with  abstruse  speculations  upon  unimportant 
questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  His  first  care  was  to 
correct  this  vitiated  taste,  and  to  recover  them  from  the  pur- 
suit of  "  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,"  and  bring  them  to  the 
love  that  edifieth  and  the  faith  that  saves.  As  in  the  pulpit, 
so  in  the  professorial  chair,  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  restore 
religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  faith  might  stand,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God.  <'  The  end  of  theology  is  the  blessed- 
ness of  man  ;  and  that  not  animal  or  natural,  but  spirittial  and 
supernatural."  This  was  the  stand-point  from  which  he  sur- 
veyed the  whole  system  of  divinity.  Here  he  laid  the  broad 
foundation ;  and  on  it  he  erected  a  spiritual  edifice,  rising 
course  by  course,  until  its  summit  reached  ami  was  crowned 
by  God,  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  entire  superstructure. 
He  did  not  begin  with  God,  his  sovereign  will,  and  his  eter- 
nal decrees :  but  with  n>an,  the  subject  of  his  government, 
the  object  of  his  care,  and  the  end  of  those  means  of  salva- 
tion so  wisely  devised,  so  richly  provided,  and  so  mercifully 
and  freely  ofi'ered.  Beginning  here,  he  elaborated  a  system  of 
theology,  not  only  different  from  that  commonly  taught  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  pulpits,  but  superior,  both  as  to  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Scriptures,  and  as  to  its  adaptability  to  the  great 
objects  for  which  they  were  given.  Judged  by  its  practical 
effects,  the  tr.ue  test  of  its  divinity,  as  then,  and  since  devel- 
oped, it  has  all  the  legitimate  marks  and  fruits  of  <<  the  truth 
which  is  aceording  to  Godliness."  A  new  light  dawned  ou 
the  University,  and  glowed  in  the  life  of  its  students.  The 
spirituality  derived  from  his  instructions  was  transferred  to  the 
pulpits  they  filled,  and  the  power  of  their  preaching  trans- 
formed society  in  every  field  of  their  operations.     The  good 
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seed  sowQ  by  Arminius  spread  widely  through  the  land,  and 
ripened  with  an  amazing  rapidity :  so  rapidly,  that,  in  nine 
years  after  his  death,  in  1618,  the  synod  o^f  Dort  was  convened 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  principles,  and  re-establish,  as  it 
vainly  strove  to  do,  by  most  iniquitous  proceedings  and  perse- 
cuting edicts,  the  waning  fortunes  of  a  system  which  still 
staggers  under  the  blow  of  his  mighty  arm.  The  Arminian 
side  of  the  history  of  that  synod,  and  its  antecedents,  the  no- 
Me  stand  of  its  adherents,  their  manly  defence  of  the  faith 
they  held,  their  dignified  submission  to  the  scoffings  of  reck- 
less and  insolent  power  assumed  by  the  Oalvinistic  party  and 
sustained  by  civil  authority,  and  their  patient  subjection  to 
outrageMis  wrong,  and  cruel  sufferings,  are  facts,  on  which  we 
rely  for  proof  of  the  amazing  success  of  the  Arminian  system, 
and  of  the  fear  with  which  it  filled  its  opponents.  Unwilling, 
or  unable  to  meet  it  in  the  field  of  legitimate  discussion  they 
pronounced  it  a  heresy^  arraigned,  tried  and  condemned  its  fol- 
lowers as  heretics ;  and,  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  founder, 
confiscated  their  property,  confined  them  in  prison,  murdered 
them  outright,  or  drove  them  into  exile. 

The  writings  of  Arminius  are  chiefly  controversial.  If 
this  be  a  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  times  in  ^hich  he  lived. 
Protestantism  was  generated  in  a  controversy  that  convulsed 
the  Christian  world.  Popery  had  reduced  religion  to  a  de- 
basing superstition.  The  purity  of  the  gospel  was  lost,  its 
native  lustre  destroyed  in  the  false  doctrines  and  vicious  prac* 
tices  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy.  The  controversies  of  Luthef 
hinged  on  a  solitary,  but  most  essential,  and  central  truth-^ 
that  which  represents  salvation  as  attainable  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  alone.  It  was  to  recover  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone  from  the  mass  of  errors  heaped  upon  it  during 
the  ages  of  Popish  ascendancy,  and  restore  it  to  its  originid 
position  in  the  scheme  of  redeeming  mercy  as  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  that  Luther  braved  the  hostility  and  laughed  at  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  triumph  was  complete ;  but  its 
power  was  neutralized,  and  its  glory  obscured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  doctrinal  teaching  which  transfened 
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the  justification  of  a  sinner  from  his  own  graciously  assisted 
act  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  an  act  of  God,  electing  him  to 
salvation  from  all  eternity,  '^  without  any  regard  to  his  faith 
or  works."  This  doctriue  was  rif6  in  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land when  Arminius  entered  the  ministry.  He  had  been 
trained  under  its  most  able  and  zealous  teachers.  When, 
therefore,  under  the  circumstances  already  related,  he  em- 
braced a  different,  and  opposing  system  of  doctrine ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  altered  and  antagonistic  sentiments,  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  eminence  and  usefulness,  the 
floodgates  of  hostility  were  let  loose  against  him.  We  have 
seen  with  what  ability  and  success  he  explained  and  defended 
his  personal  religious  sentiments.  But  his  own  doctrinal  sys- 
tem is  set  forth  with  a  logical  precision,  a  copiousness  of  illus- 
tration, and  a  force  of  right  words,  no  less  edifying  than  in- 
structive and  convincing.  Besides,  he  analyzes,  exposes  and 
refutes  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  with  a  temper  as 
calm,  and  a  spirit  as  charitable,  as  it  is  dignified,  energetic  and 
truthful.  Calvinism,  greatly  as  it  has  been  modified  in  its  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  is  an  appalling  religious  system.  As  it 
was  held  and  taught  in  the  times  of  Arminius  it  was  a  system 
of  horrors.  Luther's  vehement,  and  impetuous  torrent  of  pas- 
sionate words  is  vindicated  upon  the  ground  of  the  wicked 
principles  and  outrageous  practices  he  was  compelled  to  resist. 
If  Arminius  had  followed  his  example,  we  might  find,  on  the 
satoe  ground,  as  ample  a  justification.  But  with  similar  exci- 
tants he  displayed  a  milder  temper ;  and  needs  no  defence,  as 
on  this  subject  he  is  accused  of  no  transgression.  It  is  rare  to 
find  in  such  a  mass  of  controversial  writings  so  little  of  con- 
troversial bitterness.  This  fact  constitutes  a  prime  excellency 
of  his  truly  valuable  productions.  Yet,  considering  Calvinism 
as  it  really  was,  a  false  accusation  against  the  inflexible  justice 
and  immaculate  goodness  of  God,  he  might  have  thrown  his 
inkstand  at  it,  with  as  good  a  reason  as  Luther  had  for  throw- 
ing his  at  the  devil.  In  justification  of  this  remark,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  its  distinctive  propo- 
sitions ;  and  by  standard  writers. 
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« I.  God  has  ordaiDed  by  an  irreTOcabie  and  eternal  decree,  that  a  certain 
number  of  men  (without  considering  their  works)  should  be  saved,  and  that 
others,  whose  number  is  much  greater,  should  be  damned,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  faith  or  works.    Or  thus,  as  stated  by  others : 

"  II.  Gt)d  has  considered  maukiod,  as  being  fallen  in  Adam :  he  has  de- 
creed to  save  certain  men  by  an  effect  of  his  mercy,  and  to  leaye  the  othera 
under  the  curse,  as  so  many  examples  of  his  justice,  without  any  regard  to 
their  faith  or  unbelief.  To  this  end,  God  uses  means,  by  virtue  whereof 
the  elect  are  necessarily  saved,  and  the  reprobate  necessarily  damned. 

"  III.  Consequently  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  did  not  die  for  all 
men,  but  only  for  the  elect. 

"  IV.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  Christ  works 
upon  the  elect  with  an  irresistible  force,  to  make  them  believe,  and  to  save 
them ;  and  that  a  necessary  and  sufficient  grace  is  not  given  to  the  repro- 
bates. 

*'  V.  That  those,  who  have  once  received  true  faith,  can  never  lose  it 
wholly,  how  great  soever  their  sins  may  be." 

The  following  are  personal  opinions,  quoted  -by  Arminius, 
from  Calvinistic  writers : 

'*  The  way  of  reprobation  is  creation  in  the  upright  state  of  original 
righteousness."    Gomarus. 

**  God  has  predestinated  whatsoever  men  he  pleased  not  only  to  damna- 
tion, but  likewise  to  the  causes  of  damnation."    Boza. 

'*  Men  are  predestinated  to  eternal  death  by  the  naked  will  or  choice  of 
God,  without  any  demerit  on  their  part."    Calvin. 

"  Preparation  unto  destruction  is  not  to  be  referred  to  any  other  thing 
than  the  secret  counsel  of  God." 

**  Christ  as  Mediator  is  '  the  subordinate  came  of  destined  salvation.' " 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  theology  of  the  times  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort ;  and  of  the  men  who  presided  over  its  execrable  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  can  travel  wide  of  the  truth  who  turns  his 
back  upon  it.  Arminins,  however,  did  not  turn  his  back  on 
it.  He  set  his  face  against  it ;  and,  like  Paul,  <<  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him"  at  every  manifestation  of  its  erroneous 
principles  and  pernicious  influence.  With  <<  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,"  he  entered  the  lists  against 
it,  and  smote  it  on  helmet  and  breast-plate  until  Europe,  un- 
der the  vigor  of  his  warrior-blows,  rang  again  with  the  clan- 
gor of  a  second  Reformation. 

The  Five  Points  involved  in  the  controversy  between  Ar- 
minius  and  the  Caivinists,  and  which  constitute  the  distinct- 
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ive  peculiarities  of  the  system  he  opposed,  compose  the  «ia- 
teriel  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  three  portly  and  remarkably 
good  looking  and  well  executed  volumes  in  which  the  wri- 
tings of  Arminius  are  given  to  the  American  public.  The 
substance  of  Calvinism  is  condensed  in  the  five  propositions 
selected  to  represent  its  doctrines.  But  they  are  not  present- 
ed as  an  authoritative  formula,  or  as  expressing  the  harmoni- 
ous sentiments  of  its  numerous  and  learned  divines.  Agree- 
ing iti  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  t.  e.  heartily  con- 
senting to,  and  earnestly  contending  for  the  five  distinct  prop- 
ositions of  eternal  predestination,  election  and  reprpbaiion,  limr 
ited  atonement,  irresistible  grace  and  certain  perseverance,  they 
differed  in  the  manner  of  expressing  them,  and  in  the  modes 
by  which  they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  To  take  an 
example  from*  one  point  only  in  proof  of  this  statement :  the 
doctrine  of  election  was  surveyed  from  different  stand-points^ 
and  rested  on  different  grounds.  Some  taught  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent act  of  God,  by  which  he  determined  to  save  certain, 
persons,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  their  creation,  and  without 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ — that  these  two  facts  or 
events  were  only  means  of  accomplishing  the  eternal  decree : 
Others,  that  the  decree  of  election  was  independent  of  the  fall 
of  man,  and  of  the  sin  and  disobedience  consequent  upon  it — 
that  these  were  predetermined  parts  of  the  divine  purpose  ; 
election  the  endj  these  its  means :  Others,  that  God,  deter- 
mined to  create,  and  foreseeing  the  fall,  decreed  to  save  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  prescribed  the  means.  A  similar  diversity 
is  discoverable  on  the  other  points  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  pe^ 
ealiar  excellency  of  the  works  of  Arminius  that  they  com- 
prise all  the  varieties  of  opinion  on  these  doctrines,  with  all 
the  shades  of  meaning  between  their  different  terms  and  dis- 
cordant propositions.  He  surveyed  the  system  in  its  simplest 
and  most  repulsive  principles,  pursued  it  through  all  its  rami- 
fications, traced  out  its  logical  delinquences,  staked  off  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  its  antagonism  to  the  wisdom,  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  mapped  and  marked  its  horrid  and  dan- 
gerous boundaries-^^and  left  it  a  moral  waste,  too  dark  in  its 
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ontline,  too  sparse  in  its  population,  and  too  fruitful  of  wretch- 
edness to  lie  within  the  precincts  of  Imnoanuel's  land.  For 
the  study  of  the  original  aspects  of  Calvinism,  his  works  pos>- 
sess  an  inappreciable  historical  value.  But  they  possess  a 
higher  interest  to  Arminians  of  the  present  day,  as  they  dis- 
play the  personal  trials  and  logical  triumphs  of  the  venerable 
man  who  so  nobly  labored,  and  so  signally  succeeded  id 
checking  and  restraining  a  system  of  religious  error  that,  des- 
ecrating the  glory  of  divine  grace,  and  the  riches  of  redeem- 
ing love,  was  rapidly  engulphing  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  sending  the  sinner,  not  to  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
but  to  the  secret  counsel  and  eternal  decrees  of  God  for  hope 
and  salvation. 

An  enumeration  of  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  these 
volumes  is  forbidden  by  the  limits  within  which  we  are  to 
compress  our  remarks,  nor  can  we  indulge  the  disposition  to 
enter  upon  an  analysis,  however  comprehensive,  of  the  more 
important  portion  of  his  works.  But  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  general  circulation,  and  the  diligent  study  of  his 
writings,  especially  by  the  younger  ministers  of  the  Church, 
will  not  l>e  content  without  a  distinct,  though  brief  and  par- 
tial reference  to  some  of  them. 

The  orations  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ ;  the  object  of 
theology  ;  the  author  and  end  of  theology  ;  the  certainty  of 
sacred  theology  ;  and  on  reconciling  religious  dissensions,  de- 
livered in  the  University,  comprise  a  complete  outline  of  Di- 
vinity as  it  relates  to  God,  and  Christ  as  he  is  God  and  man; 
and  the  nature,  authority  and  evidences  on  which  faith  firtds 
its  assurance,  and  salvation  its  certainty,  as  solid  in  its  prhi- 
eiples  as  it  is  scriptural  in  its  doctrines  and  edifying  in  its 
teachings.  The  union  of  God  with  man,  to  the  salvation  of 
the  one  and  the  glory  of  the  other,  is  the  foundation  of  bis 
theological  system,  and  he  elaborates  it  with  a  simplicity  aad 
earnestness  creditable  alike  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart. 
If  we  mistalce  not,  the  author  of  the  Theological  Institutas 
was  familiar  with  these  excellent  orations. 

The  dissertations  on  the  seventh  and  ntiH^  chapters ^oflU- 
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mans,  considered  as  expositions  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
Apostle,  or  as  bearing  upon  their  controversial  aspects  and  re- 
lations, are,  in  either  case,  of  great  excellency,  and  truly  in- 
valuable. Calvinism  has  always  resorted  to  the  first  to  vindi- 
cate its  strangely  compounded,  as  well  as  low  and  defective 
standard  of  Christian  character ;  and  to  the  other,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  its  theory  of  election  and  reprobation.  Ar- 
minius despoils  them  of  these  grounds  of  authority  for  their 
doctrine,  and  vindicates  the  Apostle  and  God  from  all  their 
impeachments  of  imperfection  and  partiality.  Regarding  Paul 
as  describing  his  own  religious  character  and  experience  in 
the  seventh  chapter,  an  old  poet  of  the  School  has  condensed 
the  whole  system  of  doctrine  and  interpretation  into  a  couplet 
to  be  said  or  sung  to  the  glory  or  shame  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem it  so  powerfully  represents  : 

**  To  good  and  evil  equal  bent, 
I'm  both  a  devil  and  a  saint.*' 

Arminius  denies  the  impeachments  of  the  system  against 
Paul,  and  vindicates  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in  him  from 
all  unholy  equality  with  the  devil.  So  does  he  also,  here, 
and  in  the  ninth  chapter,  vindicate  the  character  of  God  from 
interpretations  which  constitute  a  standing  reflection  upon 
the  perfections  of  his  nature,  the  revelations  of  his  will,  and 
the  teachings  of  his  word. 

An  English  Calvistic  divine  published  a  work  entitled  <<  A 
Christian  and  perspicuous  discourse  concerning  the  order  and 
mode  of  predestination,  and  the  extent  of  Divine  grace."  A 
review  of  this  by  Arminius  comprises  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  It  was 
written  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Perkins ;  but  he  dying  before 
it  was  sent,  it  was  laid  aside,  and  published  after  the  death  of 
Arminius  by  his.  sons.  It  comprises  a  learned  and  profound 
discussion  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Perkins ;  and  presents 
the  Arminian  view  of  theology,  in  relation  to  the  disputed 
points,  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light.  It  is  an  unanswer- 
able defence  of  his  own  scriptural  doctrines,  a  thorough  and 
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irretrievable  refutation  of  the  opposing  system.  This  review, 
his  discussion  with  P.  Junius,  his  predecessor  in  the  theolog- 
ical chair  of  the  University,  and  the  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments, are,  in  our  judgment,  master-pieces  of  logical  skill, 
profound  acquaintance  with  systematic  theology,  and  thor- 
ough and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This 
praise,  distinguishing  as  it  is,  can  only  be  enhanced  by  adding 
that  these  qualities  are  adorned,  as  apples  of  gold  in  a  frame- 
work of  silver,  by  honesty  of  conviction,  a  sincere  love  of 
truth,  a  truly  Christian  patience  of  spirit  and  gentleness  of 
temper,  and.  for  the  times,  a  remarkable  dignity  and  propriety 
of  language. 

The  student  of  these  volumes  will  discover  the  secret  of 
that  vexed  and  ruthless  spirit  with  which  Calvinists  have  de- 
famed his  name  and  opinions  from  the  day  h^  renounced  the 
system  he  had  been  taught  by  Bezadown  to  the  July  issue 
of  the  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1854.*  Finding  it  impossible  to  refute  his  arguments, 
they  adopted  that  last  resort  of  defeated  partizans ;  charged 
him  first  with  Pelagianism,  then  with  Socinianism,  and 
finally  with  a  heartless,  formal,  inoperative  system,  running 
down  into  infidelity.  We  will  not  retort  by  pointing  to  Uni- 
tarian Geneva,  and  Socinian,  Unitarian  and  Universalist  New 
England  as  fruits  of  Calvinism.  But  we  deny  with  indignant 
emphasis  the  existence,  either  in  the  lifd  or  opinions  of  Ar- 
minius, of  any  just  or  reasonable  grounds  for  these  partizan  as- 
saults. Indeed,  they  are  false  and  libellous.  They  are  either 
"  naturally  engendered"  of  the  system  of  Calvin,  or  they  are 
the  promptings  of  mortification,  writhing  under  the  long 
drawn  agonies  of  an  ever  present  sense  of  defeat. 

Since  we  have  given,  on  a  preceding  page,  the  articles  of 
faith  held  by  the  Calvinistic  party,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
before  concluding  this  review,  to  present  those  of  the  Armin- 
ians,  as  they  are  spread  out  in  the  writings  of  Arminius,  and 
were  condensed  and  furnished,  in  their  Memorial  to  the  States 

*  This  last  calumny  of  ArmiDias  and  his  theological  system  is  from  the 
Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D. 
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of  Holland,  by  the  Remonstrants.  Except  the  doubt  ex- 
pressed in  the  fifth  article,  they  are  substantially  the  opinions 
of  Arminians  of  the  present  day.  They  are  comprised  in  the 
words  and  doctrines  following  : 

<*  I.  That  God  from  all  eternity  hath  decreed  to  elect  to  eyerlasting  life 
all  those  who  through  his  grace  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  same 
belief  and  obedience  of  faith  persevere  to  the  end :  but  the  unconveried  and 
unbelieving  he  had  resolved  to  reject  to  everlasting  damnaiion. 

"  II.  That,  in  consequence  of  this  decree.  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
died  for  all  and  every  man,  so  that  by  his  death  he  hath  ordained  reconcilia- 
tion and  pardon  of  sins  for  all  men ;  neveriheless,  in  such  a  manner  that 
none  but  the  faithful  really  and  effectually  enjoy  the  benefits  thereof. 

"  III.  That  man  could  not  obtain  saving  faiih  of  himself  or  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  free  will,  but  stood  in  need  of  God*8  grace,  through  Christ,  to  be 
inade  the  subject  of  its  power. 

'*  IV.  Therefore  this  grace  is  the  cause  of  the  beginning,  the  progress, 
and  the  completion  of  man's  salvation  ;  insomuch  that  no  one  could  believe 
or  persevere  in  faith,  without  this  operating  grace,  and  consequently  that  all 
good  works  must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  (xod  in  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
the  manner  of  the  operation  of  this  grace  was  not  irresistible. 

*'  v.  That  true  believers  had  sufficient  strength,  through  Divine  grace,  to 
resist  and  overcome  Satan,  sin,  the  world,  aod  their  own  lusts ;  but  whe- 
ther ihey  might  not  through  their  negligence  apostatize,  and  lose  the  power 
of  holy,  saving  truth,  the  testimony  of  a  well  directed  conscience,  and  for- 
feit that  grace,  must  first  be  more  fully  inquired  into  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  before  they  could,  with  confidence  and  unhesitating 
minds,  atiaert  and  teach  it." 

On  the  subject  of  Apostacy  from  the  faith  they  honestly 
declare  that  their  minds  were  imsettled,  and  that  before  *^  they 
could  with  confidence  and  unhesitating  minds  assert  and  teach 
it,"  they  must  inquire  more  diligently  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Precisely  similar  is  the  language  of  Ar- 
minius. In  his  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  254,  he 
expresses  himself  as  in  doubt  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  obviously  towards  the  possibility 
of  such  an  issue.  As  the  point  is  one  of  great  interest,  his- 
toric justice  requires  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself 
We  therefore  quote  all  he  says  on  the  subject. 

«<  My  sentiments  respecting  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints  are,  that  those 
persons  who  have  been  grafted  inio  Christ  by  true  faith,  and  have  thus  been 
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made  partakers  of  his  life-giTing  Spirit,  possess  sufficient  powers  [or 
strength]  to  fight  against  Satan^  sin,  the  world  and  their  own  flesh,  and  to 
gain  the  victory  over  these  enemies — yet  not  without  the  assistance  of  the 
grace  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  Christ  also  by  his  Spirit  assists  them 
io  all  their  temptations,  and  affords  them  the  ready  aid  of  his  hand ;  and, 
provided  they  stand  prepared  for  the  battle,  implore  his  help,  and  be  not 
wanting  to  themselves,  Christ  preserves  them  from  falling.  So  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  them,  by  any  of  the  cunning  craAiness  or  power  of  Satan, 
to  be  either  seduced  or  dragged  out  of  the  hands  of  Christ.  But  I  think  it  is 
useful  and  will  be  quite  necessary  in  our  first  convention,  [or  Synod]  to  in* 
stitute  a  diligent  inquiry  from  the  Scriptures,  whether  it  is  not  possible  for 
some  individuals  through  negligence  to  desert  the  commencement  of  their 
existence  in  Christ,  to  cleave  again  to  the  present  evil  world,  to  decline  from 
the  sound  doctrine  which  was  once  delivered  to  them,  to  lose  a  good  con- 
science, and  to  cause  Divine  grace  to  be  ineffectual. 

"  Though  I  here  openly  and  ingenuously  affirm,  I  never  taught  that  • 
true  believer  can  either  totally  or  finally  fall  away  from  the  faith,  and  pe^ 
rish;  yet  I  will  not  conceal,  that  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which 
seem  to  me  to  wear  this  aspect ;  and  those  answers  to  them  which  I  have 
been  permitted  to  see,  are  not  of  such  a  kind  a^  to  approve  themselves  on 
all  points  to  ray  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  passages  are 
produced  for  the  contrary  doctrine  [of  unconditional  perseverance]  which 
are  worthy  of  much  consideration." 

A  dotibt  on  this  subject  is  admissible,  since  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  principles  of  the  system  of  religious 
faith  he  avows,  nor  does  it  contradict  any  of  its  particular 
propositions.  Pinal  perseverance  is  not  innate  to  the  doctrinal 
system  avouched  in  the  four  articles  so  distinctly  antagonistic 
cal  to  the  Calvinistic  theory.  It  is  not  involved  of  necessity 
nor  by  consequence  in  either  of  the  articles  preceding  it.  It 
does  not  inhere  in  the  doctrine  of  election  as  taught  in 
the  first  article.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  deduction  frons 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  set  forth  .  in  the  second. 
It  is  not  connatural  to  the  doctrine  of  <^  saving  faith " 
as  contained  in  the  third.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  either  as  a 
principle  or  a  deduction,  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  so  dis- 
tinctly declared,  and  so  scriptural,  in  the  fourth.  Nor  is  it  tf 
point,  in  itself,  of  such  importance  as  to  be  ranked  among  the 
fundamental  and  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  system.  In 
the  absence,  then,  of  a  settled  conviction,  a  doubt  was  not 
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only  legitimate,  but  harmless  and  defensible.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  thought  or  said  of  the  existence  of  a  doubt 
then,  on  a  doctrine  whose  lines  are  so  distinctly  marked  and 
settled  now,  one  thing  is  clear,  the  concession  of  the  doubt  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  those  who  en- 
tertained it.  As  they  would  not  swerve  from  the  avowal  of 
their  real  sentiments,  in  the  face  of  formidable  opposition  and 
stern  malignity  armed  with  power  to  oppress  and  eager  to 
punish,  so  neither  would  they  avow  an  opinion  that  did  not 
answer  to  their  convictions,  however  it  might  conciliate  their 
opponents,  and  neutralize  or  disarm  their  cruel  hostility. 
They  stood  to  their  principles,  and  maintained  their  pious  in- 
tegrity despite  the  enmity  of  *•  unreasonable  and  wicked  men" 
clamoring  for  their  ruin.  But  no  such  defence  could  be  plead 
for  a  Oalvinistic  doubter  or  disbeliever  in  the  certain  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  as  it  is  an  inherent  and  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  doctrinal  system.  It  is  not  only  congruous 
with,  but  born  of  the  system.  Without  this  element  it 
would  be  incomplete  and  defective.  It  is  a  legitimate  se- 
quence of  the  particular  election  of  a  certain  and  definite 
Bumber  of  persons  from  all  eternity  :  as  the  election  would 
prove  abortive  if  one  of  these  persons  failed  of  eternal  life. 
Particular  redemption  is  the  offspring  of  particular  election  ; 
and  particular  redemption  would  meet  with  a  disastrous  de- 
feat if  any  of  these  particular  subjects  were  to  miscarry  in 
the  path  of  life.  The  same  is  true  of  effectual  calling,  and 
irresistible  grace.  Final  perseverance  is  the  logical  issue  of 
the  system,  and  of  each  of  its  separate  propositions.  An  Ar- 
minian,  therefore,  may  doubt  on  this  subject ;  but  a  doubting 
Galvinist  is  a  repudiator  of  the  whole  creed.  He  cannot  hold 
to  the  one  part  of  the  doctrine  and  reject  the  other.  The 
attempt  to  serve  God  and  Mammon  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  equal  fidelity,  would  be  as  rational  and  successful. 

But  we  must  recur  more  particularly  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples set  forth  and  maintained  in  the  several  propositions  of 
this  doctrinal  creed.  As  a  whole,  and  in  each  of  its  articles, 
it  stands  not  only  in  perfect  contrast,  but  in  positive  antago- 
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nism  with  the  Calvinistic  system.  No  theological  chemistry 
can  amalgamate  them,  or  neutralize  their  opposing  forces. 
They  are  without  affinities,  and  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  each  other.  Both  cannot  be  true  and  scriptural.  One 
must  be  erroneous  and  false.  Weighed  in  any  righteous  bal- 
ances, one  will  always  **  kick  the  beam."  Tried  by  any 
tests,  the  pure  ore  of  truth  will  be  found  always  in  one — the 
dross  in  the  other.  Let  them  be  analyzed,  compared  with 
the  Scriptures,  the  only  standard  of  true  doctrine,  sifted  as 
wheat,  and  the  result  will  be  always  and  invariably  the  same. 
If  we  judge  these  creeds  by  their  agreement  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, Arminianism  harmonizes  with  its  general  doctrines  and 
its  particular  teachings.  If  we  judge  by  their  views  of  God, 
his  character  as  creator,  lawgiver  and  judge,  or  his  nature  as 
good,  merciful  arnl  just,  Arminianism  coincides  with  and  rep- 
reseats  God.  If  we  judge  by  their  relations  to  the  atonement, 
its  nature,  design,  extent,  availability  and  efficacy,  Arminian- 
ism quadrates  vriih  the  atonement.  If  we  judge  by  the  office 
and  work  of  the  Spirit  as  an  enlightener,  regenerator,  sanctifier 
and  guide,  Arminianism  represents  the  Spirit.  If  we  judge 
by  their  connexions  with  man  as  a  sinner,  guilty,  and  impo- 
tent ;  free  in  the  use  of  his  faculties,  yet  dependent  upon  God's 
good  pleasure  and  grace  for  their  right  use  and  direction  ;  ca- 
pable of  all  things,  yet  incompetent  without  Christ ;  free  to 
will  yet  needing  grace  to  do ;  able  to  work  out  his  salvation, 
yet  only  working  when  God  works  in  him,  and  working  no 
longer  than  God  works  with  him;  willing  to  accept  life,  yet 
only  accepting  as  God  gives  him  a  ready  mind  and  willing 
heart ;  anxious  to  <'  travel  all  the  length  of  the  celestial  road," 
yet  only  travelling  as  God  holds  his  hand  and  guides  his  feet; 
Arminianism  represents  man.  Is  Calvinism  thus  representa- 
tive ?  Is  it  the  anti-type  of  any  type  of  God,  of  the  atonement, 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  true  and  actual  character,  con- 
dition, and  circumstances  of  man  ?  How  abhorrent  to  every 
right  religious  sentiment  is  its  representation  of  God  in  its 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  by  arbitrary  eternal  de- 
crees.    How  depreciative  of  the  grandeur  anji  glory  of  the 
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redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  "  the  subordinate  cause  of 
destined  salvation."  How  meagre,  rigid,  and  impoverished  isf 
the  office,  how  cold,  calculating  and  speculative  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  squared,  compressed,  and  heartless  in  pursuit  of  an 
end  fixed  and  foredoomed  from  all  eternity.  How  "  squat  as 
a  toad,"  and  as  cold  and  vapid  is  man  with  his  necessitated 
will,  his  constrained  submission,  his  ass-like  march  along  his 
predestinated  pathway.  What  a  "  malign  theology  "  is  that 
which  can  define  with  so  mu^h  skill  and  precision  "  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  God  against  reprobate  infants  is  this : 
— as  soon  as  they  are  born  they  are  reprobated  to  eternal 
death  ;  being  left  to  themselves  when  dying,  on  account  of 
native  and  original  sin  :"— one  of  whose  phlegmatic  votaries, 
in  the  joy  of  his  solitary  morning  reflections,  could  write 
down  in  his  diary  the  edifying  words-^"  had  some  sweet 
thoughts  this  morning  while  meditating  on  God's  mercy  in 
damning  little  children."  Such  sentiments  are  enough  to 
chill  one's  blood  ;  yet  they  are  "  to  the  manor  born."  This 
contrast  might  be  extended.  But  for  the  present  we  forbear  ; 
promising,  if  need  be,  to  make  good  all  we  have  said,  by 
stronger  facts  and  equally  strong  and  legitimate  deductions. 
One  word  more.  The  theological  system  of  Arminius  rests 
upon  the  broad  scriptural  truth  that  <'  God  was  in  Christ,  rec- 
onciling the  world  unto  himself"  This  is  its  great  first  truth, 
around  which  all  its  principles  revolve  as  a  common  centre  of 
attraction  and  influence.  In  its  comprehensive  view  the 
whole  Godhead  is  engaged,  not  in  superintending  the  comfort 
of  a  "certain  and  definite  number  of  particular  persons,** 
elected  from  all  eternity,  and  of  consummating  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  in  publishing  the  terms 
of  salvation  to  all,  through  the  gospel  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  system  its  eminently  prac- 
tical character,  and  renders  it  so  efficient  and  successful.  It 
is  a  worker  with  God,  and  works  for  man.  Its  aims  are  as 
vast  as  its  doctrines  are  grand.  It  stands  in  perfect  contrast 
with  Calvinism,  with  whose  partial  grace,  and  limited  atone- 
ment it  has  no  agreement ;  and  can  discover  no  resemblance 
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between  its  ovn  conceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  redeem- 
ing love  of  God,  the  grandeur  of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the 
glorious  mission  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  partial,  repulsive  and 
conflicting  theory  of  unconditional  election  and  eternal  rep- 
robation. All  the  ends  of  the  Gospel,  upon  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples, might  have  been  accomplished  on  a  lower  ground,  and 
a  less  magnificent  scale  of  operations  than  that  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  pays  a  very  meagre  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  when  it  supposes  it  can 
analyze  eternal  love,  reduce  the  atonement  to  a  commercial 
transaction,  and  circumscribe  the  work  of  the  Spirit  within 
its  own  narrow  theological  limits.  This  partial  and  selfish 
system  is  too  contracted  for  the  great  heart-doctrines  of  Ar- 
minianira  ;  its  largest  ideas  are  too  small  for  a  full  respiration 
•f  its  capacious  and  powerful  lungs ;  and  its  boundaries  are 
entirely  too  limited  for  the  free  exercise  of  its  limbs.  Laza- 
rus, bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes ;  and  Lazarus, 
as  Christ  commanded,  loosed,  free,  in  motion  ever,  and  work- 
ing everywhere,  define  the  qualities,  and  describe  the  differ- 
enoe  between  the  spirit,  energy,  and  productiveness  of  these 
discordant  and  defiant  systems. 


ART.  IV. 

"JimAISM  UNVEltED." 


Desbei  vierzig  Jabre  yod  der  Judenschafl  mit  Arrest  beetrickt  geweseoe, 
nunmebro  aber»  durcb  AutoritUt  eioes  bohen  Reicbs  Vkarlats  relaxirte 
JobaoD  Andrese  EiseomeDgers,  Professoris  der  orientaliscben  Spracben 
by  der  UniverBtOLt  Heidelberg,  Entmcktss  Judsnthuh,  &e.,  to.,  &c. 

The  foregoing  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  German  title- 
page  of  a  work  called  "Judaism  Unveiled."  But  little  is 
known  of  its  anthor.  John  Andrew  Eisenmenger  was  born 
at  Mannheim,  in  1654,  and  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan* 
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guages  in  Heidelberg.  The  work,  at  present  under  considera- 
tion, which  is  his  only  one  aspiring  to  posthumotis  fame,  was 
first  published  in  1700,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  two 
large  quartos.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  nineteen 
years  of  close  and  uninterrupted  application  and  industry^ 
and  the  author  had  consulted  no  less  than  193  Hebrew  works 
in  the  course  of  its  preparation,  aM  of  which  he  enumerates 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book  before  us.  The  sensation  and 
excitement  created  by  its  publication,  among  all  religious  par- 
ties, is  said  to  have  been  most  extraordinary.  The  Jews  were 
so  exasperated  at  it,  that  they  petitioned  the  magistrates  of 
Frankfort,  to  suppress  the  edition ;  but  meetihg  with  a  refusal 
here,  they  next  applied  at  the  imperial  court  in  Vienna ;  nor 
would  they  rest  till  they  had  obtained  a  decree,  confiscating 
the  whole  edition  of  2000  copies.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Jesuits  were  on  the  side  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  offered  the 
author  12,000  florins,  if  he  would  consent  to  destroy  every 
copy;  but  nothing  came  of  this. 

Meanwhile,  the  decree  of  confiscation  notwtthf4anding, 
some  ten  or  twelve  copies  found  their  way  to  the  public. 
Various  universities,  as  Cologne,  Mentz,  Giessen,  and  Halle,  as 
well  as  some  Catholic  divines  gave  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
work.  On  the  strength  of  which.  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prus- 
sia, disregarding  the  imperial  decree,  gave  his  permission  to 
have  a  new  edition  printed  in  Konigsberg,  in  1711.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  imperial  decree  was  also  repealed  in  favor 
of  the  author's  heirs,  and  the  original  edition  was  sold  in 
1742.  In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  report  says,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  endless  trouble  and  vexation  in  which  this 
book  involved  Eisenmenger,  he  died  (December  20,  1704,)  at 
the  early  age  of  61. 

For  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  a  little  compendium  on 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  called,  '<  ^dificium  Sa- 
lomonis,"  published  at  Hannover,  1831.  The  name  of  the 
author,  a  Jew,  is  S.  E.  Blogg.  Short  notices  of  Eisenmenger 
may  be  also  found  in  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.,  and  in  the  Biogra- 
phie  UniverBelle.     An   abridgment  of   *' Judaism  Unveiled'' 
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was  published  in  London,  in  1740,  by  the  Rev.  John  SteheliDi 
under  the  title  of  "Traditions  of  the  Jews." 

A  most  arduous  task  our  oriental  professor  must  have  had 
of  it,  to  wander  through  the  labyrinthian  mazes  of  Talmudi- 
cal,  Rabbinical  and  Cabalistical  literature ;  to  transcribe  and 
translate  thousands  of  extracts  from  as  many  dififerent  books 
and  manuscripts,  embracing  nearly  every  Hebrew  work,  then 
known.  This  volume,  (lest  I  should  forget  to  mention  it,) 
contains  no  less  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  six 
quarto  pages — a  most  remarkable  example  certainly  of  that 
untiring  and  persevering  industry,  for  which  the  author's 
countrymen  have  long  since  been  proverbial.  What,  indeed, 
are  all  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  compared  with  this? 
And  the  author  deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  devoting  his 
time  and  talents  to  so  thankless  a  task ;  for  honor  or  profit  he 
certainly  could  expect  none. 

But  now  to  the  book  itself;  and  lest  the  reader  should  ap- 
prehend to  be  bored  with  2106  quarto  pages,  we  will  assure 
him  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  just  now  to  trans- 
late the  whole  work,  but  only  to  give  a  few  specimens,  which 
we  translated  at  our  leisure,  and  now  draw  from  our  portfolio. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  following 
from  SuiDAS.  We  shall  give  it  just  as  we  find  it  without 
note  or  comment,  leaving  it  to  your  learned  Thebans  to  test 
the  authenticity  of  the  extract,  and  the  degree  of  credibility 
it  deserves.  We  have  no  edition  of  Suidas  within  reach  to 
verify  it,  but  presume  upon  its  exactness,  as  Eisenmenger 
gives  the  original  text  also  in  parallel  pages.'* 

In  the  days  of  the  pious  Emperor  Justiniao  there  was  a  man,  a  chief 
among  the  Jews,  hy  the  name  of  Theodosius,  well  known  to  many  Chris- 
tians,  and  even  to  the  emperor  himself.  There  was  at  that  time  likewise 
a  Christian,  by  the  name  of  Philippus,  and  by  trade  a  silversmith.  He 
knew  Theodosius  well,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  his  actions,  whence  he 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  integrity,  and  often  warned  and  exhorted 
him  that  he  should  become  a  Christian.    One  day  he  thus  spoke  to  Theo- 

*  Cologne  edition,  1619,  p.  1228,  under  the  word  *I«70«(.— Suidas  is  a 
Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  time  in  which  be 
vrote  eyen  is  extremdy  uncertain.    See  Anthonys  Greek  Literature. 
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iwlns :  '<  Sioee  you  are  a  learned  man,  and  welt  know  wtiat  is  written  in 
the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets  respecting  Christ,  why  do  you  oot  believe  in 
hixD,  and  become  a  Christian  ?  for  I  am  cqnv^inced  that  it  is  not  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  promises  and  prophecies  concerning  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
that  you  refuse  to  profess  yourself  a  Christian.  Haste  thou  to  save  your 
soul,  and  beliere  tn  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  you  may  not  be  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  on  aocoant  of 
your  unbelief." 

When  the  Jew  had  heard  these  words,  be  thanked  the  Christian  kindly, 
and  answered  him  thus:  **  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  love  for  me,  and 
of  your  kind  efforts  to  effect  my  sal  ration,  by  persuading  me  to  become  a 
Christian  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  will  (before  God,  who  knows  and  sees  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,)  speak  with  you  candidly,  and  without  deceit  or  dissi- 
mulation.  I  know  very  well,  and  to  a  certainty,  that  the  Christ,  who  waa 
foretold  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  who  is  adored  by  you  Chris- 
tians, has  come,  and  I  acknowledge  this  in  confidence  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  who  have  never  shown  me  anything  but  kindness.  But  as  I  am 
moved  by  worldly  considerations,  I  do  not  embrace  Christianity  ainl  thus 
effect  my  own  damnation.  For  as  I  am  a  chief  among  the  Jews  now,  I 
am  highly  honored,  receive  many  presents,  and  enjoy  everything  that  can 
be  desirable  in  life.  But  on  the  other  band,  though  I  should  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Patriarch  in  the  Catholic  church,  or  receive  greater  honors  and 
dignities  from  you,  I  should  nevertheless  not  enjoy  the  same  respect,  as  I 
do  at  present  among  the  Jews.  Now  I  neglect  the  Aiture,  and  my  immor- 
tal soul,  that  I  may  not  lose  this  world's  goods  and  honors,  and  I  know  that 
I  am  doing  wrong  in  this.  But  that  I  may  prove  my  sincerity  to  you,  my 
dear  friend,  I  will  entrust  you  with  a  secret,  which  is  kept  concealed  by  us 
Jews,  and  from  which  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  Christ  whom  you  Chris- 
tians worship,  to  be  the  same,  who  is  announced  in  the  Law  and  in  the 
Prophets ;  and  we  know  this  not  only  from  the  sacred  writings,  but  more- 
especially  by  this  secret,  which  has  been  preserved  in  writing  among  os  ; 
and  the  following  are  the  focts  I  allude  to: 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  the  temple  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  the 
custom  among  the  Jews  to  place  as  many  priests  in  the  temple  as  there  are 
letters  in  our  alphabet,  which  are  twenty-two ;  hence  we  alsobave  twenty- 
two  books  [in  the  Old  Testament,]  inspired  by  Grod.  But  there  was  a  book 
in  the  temple  in  which  was  written  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  priests,  and  also  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  when  one 
of  the  priests  died,  the  others  met  in  the  temple,  and  elected  another  in  his 
place,  and  thus  agam  completed  their  number.  Then  they  would  write  in 
this  book,  that  on  such  and  such  a  day  the  priest  N.  N.,  son  of  N.  N.  and 
N.  N.  died,  and  that  N.  N.,  son  of  N.  N.  and  N.  N.,  was  elected  in  his 
•tead.  Now  it  happened  at  that  time,  when  this  custom  was  in  use,  and 
when  Jesus  lived  in  Judea,  that  one  of  the  twenty- two  priests  died,  (before 
the  time  when  Jesus  began  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  preach  that  men  must 
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beliere  in  him.)  The  priests  assembled  together  in  order  that  thejr  might 
elect  another  in  the  place  of  their  departed  brother;  and  when  each 
oae  proposed  such  a  one  as  he  thought  worthy  of  the  office,  the  others 
would  always  oppose  his  election,  saying  that  he  was  not  pious  enough ;  or 
that  he  was  otherwise  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacerdotal  Ainctiona. 
For  even  if  he  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  irreproachable  morals,  but  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  he  was  to  be  deemed  unfit  fbr 
the  priesthood.  When  many  had  thus  been  proposed  and  rejected,  one  of 
the  priests  arose  and  said: — ^As  many  have  been  proposed  and  rejected  by 
you,  I  will  now  mention  a  man  who  I  think  should  be  elected  in  the  pla^e 
of  our  deceased  brother ;  for  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  find  aught 
against  him.  And  after  the  other  priests  urged  him  to  tell  the  name  of  his 
candidate,  he  said :  I  wish  you  to  elect  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpen- 
ter, who  although  still  very  young,  will  be  an  ornament  to  us  in  his  life, 
manner  and  conversation ;  aud  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  man  equally 
gifted  in  these  respect,  and  I  presume  that  this  is  well  known  to  all  of  you 
who  liVs'here  in  Jerusalem,  and  will  not  be  disputed.  Afler  the  priests 
had  heard  these  words,  they  accepted  of  the  man,  and  said  that  Jesus  was 
suited  to  th'B  priesthood  above  all  other  men.  But  some  averred  that  he 
was  not  of  the  tribe  of  LevU  but  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  (since  he  was  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  Joseph's  son ;)  and  as  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah» 
and  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  he  could  not  be  elected  to  the  sacerdotal  office. 
But  the  priest  who  had  proposed  him  first,  said  that  he  was  of  mpced  an* 
eestry ;  for  many  years  before,  there  had  been  a  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  tribes,  whence  sprung  the  family  of  Joseph.  Now  when 
the  other  priests  heard  this,  they  agreed  with  him,  and  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  Jesus  should  be  instituted  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  priest 

<'  But  since  it  was  customary,  not  only  to  write  the  name  of  the  priest| 
but  also  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  in  the  book  above  mentioned  ;  some 
of  them  said  that  his  parents  should  first  be  summoned,  that  they  may  give 
their  names,  and  testify  that  the  said  priest  elect  really  was  their  son.  This 
proposition  met  with  general  approbation.  But  he  who  had  first  nomina- 
ted Jesus,  said  that  Joseph,  the  father  of  Jesus,  was  dead.  They  then  con- 
cluded that  his  mother  should  be  brought  before  them,  to  declare  whether 
Jesus  was  her  sod,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  begotten 
hira.  When  this  was  approved  of,  they  summoned  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  said  to  her:  As  the  priest  N.  N.,  son  of  N.  N.  and  N.  N.,  is  dead,  and 
we  wish  to  receive  your  son  Jesus  in  his  stead,  and  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
write  down  the  name  of  the  father  and  mother  of  a  priest,  we  wish  you  to 
tell  us  whether  Jesus  be  your  son,  and  if  he  was  born  by  you.  When  Mary 
bad  heard  this,  she  said  to  the  priests :  I  herewith  declare  that  Jesus  is  my 
son,  for  I  have  borne  him,  which  can  be  testified  by  the  men  and  women 
who  were  present  at  the  lime  of  his  birth:  hut  he  has  no  father  upon  earth; 
for  when  I  was  a  virgin,  and  lived  in  Galilee,  an  angel  of  God  appeared  to 
me,  when  I  was  awake  and  not  asleep*  and  announced  to  me  the  g^d  ti- 
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dings  that  I  should  hear  a  son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  name  he  com- 
manded me  to  call  Jesus.  After  I  had  seen  this  apparition,  and  heing  still 
a  virgin,  I  conceiv^ed,  and  brought  forth  this  son,  Jesus ;  and  remain  a 
virgin  to  this  day,  even  after  I  have  borne  this  child. 

<*  The  priests  were  much  perplexed  at  that  which  had  been  said  by  Mary 
and  other  women  who  had  given  testimony  about  her  childbirth  ;  and  they 
said  to  Mary  :  Tell  us  in  truth,  that  we  may  hear  it  from  your  own  mouth 
whose  son  he  is,  that  we  may  be  able  to  enter  him  on  the  book ;  for  those 
whom  you  will  declare  his  parents,  and  none  other,  we  will  write  down  in 
the  book.  She  then  answered  :  I  have  certainly  given  birth  to  him,  and 
know  of  no  one  on  earth  who  is  his  father :  but  I  heard  from  the  an- 
gel that  he  is  the  son  of  God,  Thus  he  is  my  son,  and  the  son  of 
God ;  and  as  I  have  never  known  any  man,  I  am  still  a  virgin.  When 
the  priests  had  heard  this,  they  took  the  book,  and  wrote  in  it  as  follows:  on 
the  day  N.  N.  died  the  priest  N.  N.,  the  son  of  N.  N.  and  N.  N.,  and  Je- 
•  BUS,  the  son  of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  virgin  Mary,  was  elected  priest 
in  his  place  by  the  common  voice  of  us  all. 

"  This  book  was  taken  from  the  temple  with  great  care,  by  some  of  the 
chief  men  among  the  Jews,  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  in  the  city  of  Tiberias.*  This  secret  is  known 
to  very  few,  and  only  the  most  faithful  of  our  people,  whence  it  was  also 
coomiunicated  to  me,  as  being  one  of  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
people  ;  for  we  are  not  only  convinced  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  that 
the  Chnst  whom  you  Christians  worship  is  the  son  of  the  living  God  who 
came  to  the  earth  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  but  also  from  the  above- 
mentioned  book,  which  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  is  now 
at  Tiberias." 

When  the  Christian  had  heard  these  things,  he  was  filled  with  a  holy 
2eal,  and  he  said  to  the  Jew,  *'  I  will  immediately  go  and  inform  our  pious 
and  holy  emperor  of  what  you  have  told  me,  that  he  may  send  to  Tiberias 
and  bring  this  book  to  light,  as  an  evidence  of  Jewish  unbelief."  But  the 
Jew  said  to  the  Christian,  "  Why  will  you  bring  condemnation  on  your 
own  soul,  and  on  that  of  our  gracious  emperor,  when  nevertheless  you 
would  not  obtain  what  you  so  eagerly  desire  ?  for  even  if  that  should  take 
place,  there  would  be  a  fierce  war,  and  great  slaughter  would  ensue ;  and 
when  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  would  find  themselves  greatly  reduced,  they 
would  burn  the  book.  I  have  told  you  this  as  my  beloved  and  faithful 
friend,  to  show  you  that  I  do  not  reject  Christianity  from  ignorance,  but 
from  selfish  motives  only." 

When  the  Christian  had  heard  and  believed  what  the  Jew  had  told  him, 
he  did  not,  indeed,  inform  Justinian  of  it,  lest  this  emperor,  actuated  by  a  holy 
zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  should  be  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed,  and  yet 
in  the  end  would  not  attain  his  purpose : — but  he  communicated  it  to  many 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.    And  as  we  [Suidas]  learned  these  facts 

*  There  was  a  celebrated  Talmudical  school  at  Tiberias  at  that  time. 
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from  thoee  to  whom  Philippus,  the  ulFersmith,  htd  told  them,  we  took  not 
a  little  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  Jew  had  told  the  truth  respecting 
this  book.  We  therefore  consulted  Josephus,  the  historian  of  the  conquest 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  (who  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Eusebius  Pam- 
philios  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,)  who  clearly  states  in  the  commentaries 
or  books  of  his  e{4>tivity,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
that  Jesus  performed  service  in  the  temple  with  the  priests.  When  we 
saw  that  Josepbus,  (who  was  an  old  man,  and  lived  but  a  short  time  ai\er 
the  apostles,)  had  said  this,  we  also  looked  in  the  inspired  writings  to  find 
this  matter  confirmed ;  and  we  found  in  Luke  iv.  16,  17, 18,  that  Jesus 
went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  where  a  book  was  given  him,  and 
that  he  read  from  Isaiah  (Ixi.  i.) :  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me^ 
because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  We  also 
concluded,  that  if  Christ  had  not  been  a  priest  among  the  Jews,  they  would 
not  have  given  him  a  book  in  the  synagogue  to  read  to  them.  For  among 
us  Chrbtians  also,  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  one  to  read  in  the  church  from 
the  inspired  writings,  unless  he  was  appointed  thereto  by  the  Church.  We 
thus  know  from  what  Josephus  says,  and  from  what  Luke  the  Evangelist 
tells  us,  that  the  Jew  Theodosius  did  not  invent  what  he  had  said  to  Philip* 
pus  the  silversmith  ;  but  in  confidence  and  friendship  imparted  him  this 
secret,  which  the  Jews  take  such  pains  carefully  to  conceal. 

So  far  Suidas,  as  found  in  Eisenmenger,  p.  i.  chapter  ii., 
page  122.  This  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  various  op- 
probrious names  applied  to  Christ,  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  Jewish  writings.  The  persevering  professor  enu- 
merates no  less  than  twenty-eight  of  these,  for  each  one  of 
which  he  takes  occasion  to  retaliate  in  kind.  In  the  third 
chapter  we  have  a  Talmudical  account  of  the  life  and  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  with  refutations  of  the  various  calumnies. 
These  latter,  though  diabolical  in  their  origin  and  design,  are 
not  without  some  degree  of  value,  inasmuch  as  they  tacjtly 
admit  the  historical  truth  of  our  Saviour's  miracles ;  and 
even  find  it  necessary  to  account  for  them  on  the  ground  of 
sorcery.  It  thus  appears  that  it  never  entered  the  heads  of 
the  earlier  Jews  to  deny  them  altogether,  for  that  would  have 
been  a  much  easier  task  than  to  have  recourse  to  supernatural 
or  diabolical  agencies  for  their  solution.  The  Rabbins  diflFer, 
too,  as  to  the  means  employed  in  the  performance  of  these 
miracles.  The  most  ordinary  charge  against  Christ  is,  that 
he  worked    them    by  the  Shem  Hamphorash — "  Ineffable 
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Name."*  The  manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  got  pos- 
session of  it  is  thus  described  in  the  Toldoth  Yeshu^^  a  little 
tract  of  unknown  authorship,  but  generally  supposed  to  be- 
long to  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Its  language  is 
80  gross,  and  its  falsehoods  so  glaring,  that  the  Jews  have 
long  since  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  for  years  have  tried  to 
suppress  it.  The  extract  we  give  here  is  found  on  p.  157  of 
the  present  work  : 

At  that  time  there  was  in  the  temple  the  inefiaUe  ^amcLt  engraren  apoB 
a  solid  stooe,  which  David  the  king  found  when  he  dug  the  foundation  of 
the  temple,  and  deposited  it  in  the  hol^  of  holies.  And  the  wise  men  fear- 
ing that  the  young  might  learn  and  carelessly  repeat  the  name,  and  there- 
by bring  destruction  upon  the  worlds  (which  may  Ood  arert,)  made  by 
magic  art  two  brazen  lions,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  thie 
holy  of  holies,  so  that  whoerer  should  enter  and  learn  the  name,  when  he 
went  out  they  would  roar  at  him  and  thus  through  fear  he  would  utterly 
forget  it  again. 

Jesus,  however,  the  story  proceeds  to  relate,  by  some  strat- 
agem learned  the  name,  and  performed  sundry  miracles  with 
it.  When  the  people  asked  for  signs  and  wonders,  the  Tol- 
doth Yeshu  says,  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

''  Bring  me  a  dead  man,  and  I  will  restore  him  to  life."  They  ran 
immediately  and  opened  a  grave,  but  found  nothing  save  bones ;  and  they 
said  unto  hira,  ''  We  have  only  found  bones."  He  said  **  Bring  them 
hither."  They  brought  them  before  him,- and  he  placed  them  together,  cot* 
ered  them  with  skin,  flesh  and  sinews,  and  the  man  arose,  and  stood  upon 
his  feet,  and  lived.  And  they  saw  this,  and  were  astonished.  He  again 
said  unto  them :  <*  Does  this  seem  marvellous  to  you  ?  Bring  unto  me  a 
leper,  and  I  will  cleanse  him."    They  having  done  so,  he  healed  him  by 

*  The  nomen  Deiprovrium — Jehovah — b  never  pronounced  or  written  (ex- 
cept in  copies  of  the  Biole)  in  full  by  any  Jew  even  to  this  day.  Sometimes  it 
fe  called  Shem  Hannichbad — Nomen  gloriosum  ;  or  Shem  Hamyichad — No- 
men  appropriatum  ;  or  Shem  Hampharash — Nomen  separatum  vel  explica- 
tum  ;  sometimes  it  is  simply  called  Bashem — the  Name  ;  as  in  Lev.  Tzir, 
11 :  '<  And  the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blasphemed  the  nahe  ;"  **  of  the 
Lord  "  being  added  by  the  English  translators.    The  Targum  Jonathan  ex- 

{>lains  it  here  by  '*  nomen  magnum  et  gloriosum.  The  Targum  Jerusa- 
«Bi  comments  thus  upon  it :  *<  Nomen  expositum,  et  veteres  autem  Doc* 
tores  nostri  appellarunt  eum  ita,  quia  omnis  locus  pleous  est  gloria." 

t  History  of  Jesus.    Eisenmenger  gives  the  whole  of  it  in  Hebrew  and 
German.    A  copy  of  it  with  a  Latiu  translation  is  also  found  in  Wagen- 
seil's  **  Telea  Ignea  Satanae." 
X  Vide  Yalkut  Shimdni  and  Medrash  Tillim. 
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the  ineffable  name.    When  they  taw  this,  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  wof- 
shipped  him,  sayiag :  <'  Id  truth  thou  art  the  soa  of  Grod." 

The  stone  mentiotied  above  as  the  foundation  stone  found 
by  David,  has  been  the  theme  of  many  Rabbinical  extrava- 
ganzas. Some  contend  that  the  Eben  Shatyah  ("corner- 
stone ")  is  the  identical  stone  used  by  Jacob  as  a  pillow, 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11,)  and  that  God  afterwards  sank  it  into  the 
ground.*  Others  again  aver,  that  God  had  sunk  it  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  with  his  name  written  upon  it,  and 
that  the  world  is  fixed  upon  this  corner-stone,  etc.f  Eisen- 
menger  then  very  gravely  states  that  the  Toldoth  Yeshu  must 
be  a  lie  because,  forsooth,  how  is  it  possible  that  this  stone, 
which  according  to  the  Rabbis  was  sunk  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  should^  have  been  found  by  David  when  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  temple, — as  if  rabbinical  imagination  was 
to  be  limited  by  geometrical  bounds  ?  It  is  true  he  enume- 
rates many  other  reasons  to  prove  it  a  base  libel,  and  mali- 
cious calumny,  devoid  of  every  shadow  of  truth ;  but  we 
think  he  certainly  took  unnecessary  trouble  in  refuting  whal 
no  one  would  now  have  the  audacity  or  impudence  to  main* 
tain.     However,  this  may  have  been  otherwise  in  1700. 

But  to  return  to  the  magic  agencies  by  which  the  miracles 
were  said  to  have  been  performed.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  say 
it  was  not  by  the  ineffable  name,  but  by  the  aid  of  sorcery 
that  he  accomplished  them.  So  we  find  in  Nizzachon,  p. 
41,  that  "all  his  works  were  magic  f^  and  in  p.  239,  "  Know 
that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  that  he  did  all  his  miracles  by  sor- 
cery ;"  and  p.  39,  the  same  author  says  :  "  Rabbi  Abraham 
the  proselyte  says,  that  Jesus  did  not  know  the  ineffable 
name ;  for  even  in  the  days  of  Moses,  which  was  a  pioiis 
generation,  they  were  ignorant  of  it ;  how  much  less  was  it 
known  in  later  times  ?  Hence  we  see  that  he  did  all  these 
things  by  sorcery,  for  it  is  written  in  the  gospel  (?)  that  he 
had  been  two  years  in  Egypt,  and  there  learned  magic )  as  it 

*  Vide  Yalkut  Shimdni  and  Meckarii  TUUm. 
t  Yalkat  Cbadash. 
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is  written  in  the  Talmnd,*  *  At  the  creation  of  the  world 
there  came  down  upon  the  earth  ten  measures  of  sorcery, 
nine  of  which  found  their  way  to  Egypt,  leaving  but  one  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.' "  Like  all  erroneous  systems,  the 
Talmudists  here  contradict  themselves;  for  Eisenmenger quotes 
from  the  Nishmath  Chayim,  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Manasseb 
ben  Israel,  who  says,  "  No  sorcerer  ever  made  the  dead  alive, 
produced  rain,*'  etc. 

How  much  less  faith  is  necessary  to  believe  the  sublime 
language  of  the  divinely-inspired  gospel,  than  to  have  re- 
course to  such  beggarly  subterfuges,  to  accomplish  the  Sa- 
viour's miracles ! 

Concerning  the  ineffable  name,  above  referred  to,  we  add 
the  following  from  p.  216 : 

Id  Talmud,  Tract.  SanhedriD,  fol.  90,  col.  1,  we  find,  that  he  who  pro- 
nounces the  ineffable  name  [Jehovah]  has  no  part  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  reason  why  it  may  not  be  pronounced  is  derived  from  an  interpretatioo 
of  Ex.  iii.  15 :  **  This  is  my  name  forever.  The  Hebrew  words,  Seh  She- 
mi  leOlam,  are  to  be  understood,  *'  Thus  is  my  name  always  to  be  pronoun- 
ced ;  even  as  this  leOlam  is  written  here  without  a  vav^i  so  must  the  vav  in 
Jehovah  be  left  out ;"  whence  the  Jews  now  always  read  Adonai — Lord — 
in  its  stead.  This  exegesis  is  found  in  Talmud  Shemoth  Rabba,  fol.  98, 
and  in  Yarchi,  in  loco.  In  Tract.  Eidushin  this  subtlety  goes  still  further, 
where  it  says ;  **ledlam  (*  forever  *). without  the  vav,  reads  lealemf  (*  to  be 
concealed,')  anil  the  clause  now  stands,  <  This  is  my  name  to  be  conceal- 
ed.' "  From  this,  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  sometimes  called  $hem  haneh* 
lam — the  hidden  name. 

While  on  this  topic,  Eisenmenger  proceeds  to  show,  that 
the  Jews,  in  their  writings,  admit  that  the  name  of  Jehovah 
is  also  applied  to  the  Messiah.  Out  of  the  numerous  passa- 
ges he  adduces,  we  will  only  translate  a  few  : 

Rabbi  David  Kiruchi,  in  his  commentary  on  the  words  in  Jer.  xxiii.  6 — 
"The  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  righteousness,"  says,  <'  The  Messiah  is  so  called, 
because  in  his  time,  the  righteousness  of  God  will  be  our  constant  stay.** 
Rabbi  Joseph  Albo,  in  his  Sepher  Ikkarim,  says :  **  The  Scriptures  call  Mes- 
siah, Jehovah  Zidkenu — *  the  Lord  our  righteousness,' — ^because  he  is  the 
Mediator  through  whom  we  must  be  niade  righteous ;  or  more  literally, 

*  Tract.  Eidushio,  fol.  40,  col.  2. 

t  This  word  is  generally  written  with  a  ww. 
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through  whom  we  must  receive  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  words  in 
Micah  ii.  13 — **  Their  king  shall  pass  before  them,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
on  the  head  of  them,"  are  also  referred  to  the  Messiah  by  several  commen- 
tators. The  Messiah  is  also  understood  by  Jehovah  Zebaoth — •*  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;"  for  the  Chaldaic  paraphrast  renders  Isaiah  xxviii.  5—**  In  that  day 
shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  glory,  etc., — by  **  In  that  day  shall 
the  Messiah  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  Joy." 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Jews  refer  to  our  Savior  those  passages  in 
the  Talmud,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Jesus,  the 
disciple  of  Rabbi  Joshua  son  of  Perachiah.  On  page  228, 
Eisenmenger  says: 

Whenever  the  Jews  are  charged  with  blaspheming  the  name  of  Christ  in 
their  Rabbinical  writings,  they  assert  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Talmud  is  not 
Christ,  but  a  man  who  lived  some  130  years  before  him.  But  this  is  a  mere 
subterfuge  by  which  they  would  deceive  Christians  ;  but  in  order  that  the 
true  state  of  the  case  may  be  known,  I  will  show  what  they  say  in  their 
own  writings  concerning  this  matter,  and  what  they  have  written  about 
the  disputation  held  at  Paris,  in  1240,  before  the  Queen,  between  Rabbi 
Yechiel  and  the  convert  Nicolao,  and  how  they  made  the  same  assertion 
then,  though  Rabbi  Yechiel  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  only  had 
recourse  to  these  arguments  because  of  the  consequences  which  might  have 
arisen  to  the  Jews  had  he  owned  that  these  passages  of  the  Talmud  refer- 
red lo  Christ. 

The  author  then  gives  an  account  of  this  controversy,  the 
various  arguments  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Christ  is  not 
the  Jesus  of  the  Talmud,  etc.  He  then  goes  to  work,  and 
shows  the  sophistry  of  all  this  Rabbinical  reasoning,  and 
quotes  sundry  Talmud ical  authors,  referring  to  the  passages 
in  question,  and  who  speak  of  them  as  alluding  to  Christ. 

Chapter  viii,  embracing  160  quarto  pages,  treats  of  the  Tal- 
mud— ^a  fertile  topic  which,  of  course,  our  indefatigable  Ori-» 
entalist  did  not  allow  to  pass  unimproved.  He  opens  his  bat- 
tery in  the  following  strain  : 

As  I  gave  an  account,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  the  wicked  Jews 
speak  of  the  New  Testament,  and  call  the  holy  Apostles  and  Evangelista 
wicked  and  unlearned  men,  who  to  prove  facts  they  wished  to  establish,  did 
not  scruple  to  misquote  sundry  passages  of  the  Old  Testament — I  thought 
it  proper  to  devote  the  present  chapter  to  an  account  of  the  Talmud,  (i.  e. 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  for  that  of  Jerusalem  is  now  but  seldom  i 
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amoDg  the  Jews,  and  is  but  a  small  work,  compared  with  the  former.) 
This  Talmud  they  foolishly  pass  as  the  word  of  God,  although  it  contains 
many  blasphemies,  absurd  tales,  palpable  falsehoods,  ridiculous  and  puerile 
expositions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  many  things  which  are  diametrically  oppo- 
sed to  the  Bible.  Moreorer,  some  of  their  Talmudical  Rabbis  have  beeo 
persons  of  very  questionable  character,  and  some  have  openly  led  very  in- 
famous lives.  I  show  these  things  that  all  may  be  convinced  of  the  great 
blindness  and  obstioacy  of  this  people,  who  reject  the  pure  and  holy  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  and  regard  the  false  and  ab9urd  doctrines  of 
the  Talmud  as  the  Word  of  God* 

He  now  quotes  what  the  Jews  consider  (or  did  then  con- 
sider) good  authority  for  giving  the  Talmud  equal  rank  with 
the  inspired  writings.  The  pith  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
Rabbis  say,  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  are  too  obscure  to  be 
understood  without  more  minute  directions  concerning  them  ; 
that  to  avoid  innumerable  systems  and  conflicting  theories, 
which  would  necessarily  arise  from  any  great  license  in  inter- 
pretation, God  gave  to  Moses  what  they  call  the  "  oral  law," 
at  the  same  time  and  place  when  he  gave  him  the  written 
law.  This  oral  law  provides  for  every  possible  contingency 
that  may  occur,  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  now  generedly  goes  under  the  name  of  Talmud^ 
The  following  (from  the  Yalkut  Rubeni,  fol.  107,  col.  2,  3,) 
is  the  Rabbinical  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Moses  recei- 
ved this  oral  law.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  had  not  a  little  op- 
position to  encounter,  ere  he  succeeded  in  his  mission. 

<*  About  the  time  when  Moses  was  to  go  np  to  heaven,  a  cloud  came, 
aftd  lay  down  before  him.  But  Moses  our  teacher,  (on  whom  be  peace)  knew 
not  whether  he  should  ride  on  it,  or  whether  he  must  only  support  himself 
bf  it.  But  immediately  the  cloud  opened,  aod  Moses  stepped  in,  and 
went  up  into  the  firmament,  just  as  a  man  walks  on  the  ground,  for  so  it 
it  written  in  the  law,  (Ex.  xxiy.  18.)  *  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of 
the  cloud."  But  when  he  was  obseryed  by  the  porter,  Kemuel,  (who  pre- 
sides oyer  twelye  thousand  adverse  angels,  who  watch  at  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven,)' he  spoke  to  him:  0  son  of  Amram,  what  business  have  you  in 
tlie  abode  of  the  angels  of  fire  ?  Upon  which  Moses  answered  :  I  did  not 
oome  from  my  own  accord,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  holy  and  bless- 
ed God,  to  receive  the  law,  and  to  carry  the  same  down  to  the  children  of 
lawel.  But  when  the  porter  would  not  let  him  pass,  Moses  struck  and 
womded  him,  then  he  went  on  in  the  firmament,  tHl  he  met  the  angel, 
Ha^enie).    This  Hadararet  is  said  to  be  sixty  times  ten  thoasand  miles 
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kifber  than  all  hit  comrades,  and  ereiy  word  tliat  jproeeeda  firom  bis  mouth 
is  accompanied  with  twelre  thousaod  fiery  thaoderbolts.  When  he  saw 
Moses,  he  accosted  him  rtty  harshly,  and  said :  O  son  of  Amram,  what 
hast  thou  to  do  in  the  place  of  the  upper-saints  ?  When  Moses  heard  his 
▼oice  he  trembled  and  wept,  and  was  ready  to  h\i  down  from  the  clouds. 
But  the  holy  and  blesited  Ood  took  compassion  on  him,  and  said  to  Hadar- 
Aiel ;  from  the  day  I  created  thee,  thou  hast  been  a  seeker  of  strife.  When 
m  the  beginnin^r  I  wished  to  create  man,  thou  didst  object  and  say :  <  What 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  V  At  which  I  became  angry  with 
thee,  and  burned  thee  with  my  little  finger.  And  now,  thou  contendest 
with  him,  who  is  feithful  in  my  house,  and  whom  I  sent  for  to  receive  the 
law,  and  carry  it  down  to  my  chosen  people :  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  law 
which  the  children  of  Israel  receive,  you  would  have  no  dwelling  place  in 
the  firmament.* 

**  But  when  Hadamiel  heard  this,  he  said,  O  Lord  of  the  unirerse,  I  did  not 
know  that  he  came  hither  with  thy  permission :  now  I  will  be  his  messenger 
and  walk  before  him,  even  as  a  disciple  goeth  before  his  master;  and  immedi- 
ately Hadamiel  stooped  down  and  went  on  before  Moses,  till  he  came  to  the 
angel  of  fire,  Sandalfon.    Then  he  said  to  Moses,  return,  for  I  cannot  endure 
the  fire  of  Sandalfon,  lest  he  burn  me.    And  when  Moses  saw  Sandalfon, 
he  was  sore  afraid,  and  trembled  till  he  almost  fell  out  of  the  clouds  again, 
and  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes.    And  when  he  had  prayed  for  meicy,  Grod 
heard  him  on  account  of  the  great  love  he  bears  to  Israel,  came  down  from 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  stood  so  long  before  Moses,  till  he  had  passed 
the  fire  of  Sandalfon,  as  it  is  written,  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6.)  <  And  the  Lord  pass- 
ed by  before  him,  and  proclaimed.*    When  Moses  had  now  come  past  San- 
dalfon, he  came  to  the  Rigyon,  the  river  of  fire.    But  here,  too,  Ood  led 
him  past.    Then  he  met  Galizur,  also  called  Rasiel,  and  Moses  trembled 
when  he  saw  him.    And  when  God  had  taken  him,  and  carried  him  past, 
he  met  a  large  number  of  the  angels  of  terror,  who  surround  the  throne  of 
glory,  and  who  are  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  angels. 
These  attempted  to  bum  bim  with  the  hot  breath  of  their  mouths,  (because 
he  had  come  to  take  away  the  law,  which  they  wished  to  keep  to  them- 
selves.)   But  Grod  immediately  covered  him  with  his  glory,  and  said  to  iiim, 
answer  them.    Then  Moses  said  to  them :    It  is  written,  <  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'    Have  you 
[angels]  served  in  Egypt,  and  were  you  taken  out  of  bondage,  that  you 
should  need  the  law.    It  is  written :  <  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Grods ;'  is 
there  any  idolatry  among  you,  that  you  should  need  the  law  ?    Again,  it  is 
written :  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.' 
Are  you  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business,  that  you  should  have  to  swear  an 
oath  ?    Then  it  is  written :  *  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

*  Alluding  to  a  Talmudical  opinion  that  God  created  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  giving  the  law; 
Vol.  Tin. — 37 
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As  you  do  not  work,  you  need  no  Sabbfttb  for  rest  It  b  written :  '  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,*  but  you  bare  do  fiither  or  mother  whom  yoa 
oao  honor.    [Thus  he  goes  through  all  the  ten  oommandments.] 

**  On  heariog  these  words,  all  the  angels  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
Moses,  and  said  to  the  holy  and  blessed  Gk>d :  0  Lord,  our  king,  how  glo- 
rious is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth,  who  exaltest  thy  majesty  eren  abore  the 
heavens.  And  God  taught  Moses  the  whole  law  in  forty  days.  And  when 
he  came  down  again,  and  beheld  those  awful  angeb — the  angels  of  terror, 
the  angels  of  perspiration,  the  angels  of  trembling,  and  the  angels  of  fear — 
he  was  so  overwhelmned  with  fear,  that  he  forgot  the  whole  law  again  in 
that  one  hour.  But  God  called  Yefifyah,  the  angel  of  the  law,  who  gave 
the  law  to  Moses,  well-arranged  and  preserved.  And  all  the  angels  became 
his  friends,  and  each  one  gave  him  some  medical  receipts  and  sundry  other 
valuable  secrets,  the  use  of  which  they  taught  him,  as  it  is  written,  (Fi. 
Ixviii.  18,)  *  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high  ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive; 
thou  hast  received  gifts.'  Tbe  angel  of  death  also  imparted  some  secrets  to 
him,  as  it  is  written,  (Numb.  xvi.  47,)  *  And  he  put  on  incense,  and  made 
an  atonement  for  the  people.* " 

This  is  an  old  Rabbinical  legend,  relating  to  the  forty  days 
Moses  spent  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  tradition  of  his  ascension 
to  heaven  is  founded  on  Prov.  xxx.  4, — '<  Who  hath  ascended 
np  into  heaven  or  descended  ?  "  The  Talmndical  commen- 
tary or  Medrash,  in  loco  answers,  "  Moses."  The  application 
of  this  text  here,  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  Talmudical  Scrip- 
ture texts  generally  are,  as  the  reculer  will  have  seen  in  the 
foregoing  extract. 

Nothing  is  too  abstruse  for  Rabbinical  inquiry ;  thus  they 
have  even  asked  and  answered  the  query,  how  Moses  knew 
when  it  was  day  and  when  it  was  night,  during  the  forty  days 
he  was  in  heaven.  In  the  Medrash  for  Ex.  xxxiv.  28 — "  And 
he  was  then  with  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights" — 
we  find: 

"  Whence  did  Moses  know  when  it  was  day  and  when  it  was  night  ? 
When  the  holy  blessed  Gt)d  taught  him  the  written  law,  he  knew  it  was 
day  ;  but  when  he  instructed  him  in  the  oral  law,  he  knew  it  was  night ; 
for  day  and  night  are  alike  to  God,  as  it  is  said  (Daniel  ii.  22,)  *  And  the 
light  dwelleth  with  him.*  So  also,  it  is  written,  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12,)  *  Yea, 
the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee.' "  In  another  place  of  the  Medrash  we 
read :  **  When  he  saw  that  tbe  stars  and  tbe  planets  bowed  down  and  wor- 
shipped God,  he  knew  it  was  day,  but  when  he  saw  that  the  globe  of  the 
sun  bowed  down  and  worshipped  God,  he  knew  that  it  was  night,  as  it  is 
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said,  (Nehftn.  ix.  6,)  *  And  the  liOet  of  hearra  worshippeth  thee. '"  Yet 
another  opioioo  is,  that  '*  whep  he  saw  the  angels  bake  the  manna  for  the 
children  of  Israel,  ke  knew  it  was  day,  but  when  the  manna  had  fallen,  he 
knew  it  was  night." 

Eisenmengor  thea  proceeds  to  show  how  absurd  it  is  in  the 
Jews  to  pretend  /hat  all  this  oral  law  is  the  word  of  God, 
since  the  Rabb^,  who  are  its  exponents,  are  so  tniich  at  va- 
riance regarcKng  many  points,  so  that  whal  one  calls  cler.a, 
the  other  pronounces  unclean,  etc.,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  ill  lespect  to  the  decisions  of  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel 
aod  ShAmmai.  But  all  these  contradictions  notwithstanding, 
they  Contend  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Talmud.  Thus  we 
find  in  Tract.  Eruvin,  fol.  13,  col.  2.  that  the  House  of  Hil- 
leJ,  and  the  House  of  Shammai  had  had  a  controversy  for 
three  years;  and  when  both  parties  contended  for  the  victory, 
a  voice  from  heaven*  was  heard,  saying  that  the  teachings 
of  both  were  the  word  of  God,  but  that  the  decision  was  ac- 
cording to  the  House  of  Hillel. 

The  reason  they  assign  for  this  unfortunate  prof)ensity  for 
quarrelling  and  disputing,  (of  which  the  Talmud  is  full,)  is, 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  Moses  having  struck  the  rock  against 
the  command  of  God ;  that  were  it  not  for  that,  Israel  would 
be  one  and  without  strife. 

The  law,  they  say,  was  taught  to  Adam  iu  Paradise,  and 
he  delivered  it  to  Seth  his  son,  he  again  to  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  he  to  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxvi.  5.)  and  so  on  down  to 
Moses,  who  first  wrote  it  down.  The  patriarchs,  are  said  to 
have  studied  it  very  much.  Some  Rabbins  say  that  the  death 
of  Abel  resulted  from  a  quarrel  he  had  with  Cain  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  a  particular  passage  in  the  law.  (Numb. 
XV.  38,  etc.)  They  could  not  agree  about  the  fringes,  (or 
Ziisiih,  worn  now  by  every  Jew.)  But  others  think  that  the 
quarrel  arose  about  the  partition  of  the  world ;  Abel  was  to 
have  bad  all  movable  goods,  and  Cain  the  immovable.  Abel 
then  said  to  Cain,  pull  off  the  clothes  thou  wearest,  for  they 
belong  to  me,  being  a  part  of  the  mobilia;  but  Cain  said,  fly  up 

*  The  Bath  Koh  or  daughter  of  a  voice  was  very  like  the  ancient  oracles. 
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into  the  air,  for  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  earth,  and  immediately 
he  fell  upon  Abel  and  killed  him. 

The  relative  merit  they  set  upon  the  study  of  the  written 
law,  (the  Bible,)  and  the  oral  law,  (the  Talmud,)  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  comparisons : 

«Our  Rabbis  tell  us  that  those  who  study  in  the  Bible, 
perhaps  may  be  said  to  do  something  meritorious ;  those  who 
study  the  Mishnah,  (the  original  Talmud,)  certainly  do  some- 
thing meritorious,  and  therefore  will  receive  their  rewkd  :  but 
those  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  Gemara^  (the  commen- 
tary and  rabbinical  disquisitions  on  the  iift^AnaA,)  merit  the 
highest  praise."*  Again,  it  is  said  in  Massecheth  Sopheri^ : 
^»  The  written  law  is  like  salt,  the  Mishnah  like  pepper^  and 
the  Gemara  like  the  finer  spices:  the  world  cannot  do  with- 
out salt,  nor  without  pepper,  but  a  rich  man  makes  use  of  ^1 
three.  In  the  same  manner,  the  world  cannot  exist  without 
the  Bible,  the  Mishnah,  or  the  Gemara."  Again:  "He  who 
studies  the  Bible  and  the  Mishnah,  but  not  the  Talmud,  (i.  e. 
Gemara,)  should  not  be  in  your  company,  as  it  is  written, 
(Prov.  xxiv.  21,)  *  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change.' "  But  in  a  book  called  Shaare  Zedek,  much  stronger 
ground  is  taken,  for  here  we  have  the  following  language : 
*^  A  man  who  studies  the  Bible  without  the  Mishnah  and  Ge- 
mara, is  like  one  who  has  no  God." 

Passages  like  these  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum^  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  what  our  Sa- 
viour meant  when  he  said  :  "  Thus  have  ye  made  the  com- 
mandment of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition  "—or 
when  he  charged  them  with  "  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men." 

Eisenmenger  next  shows  what  the  Rabbis  teach  concerning 
the  implicit  obedience  due  to  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  not  behind  the  Jesuits  in  this  respect.  Thus  Yarchi,  in 
his  comments  on  Deut.  xvii.  11, — "Thou  shalt  not  decline 
from  the  sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee,  to  the  right 

*  Tract.  Bava  Meziah,  fol.  33,  col.  1. 
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hand  nor  to  the  left,*'— says  :  "  Though  he  [i.  e.  the  judge, 
by  which  of  course  a  Rabbi  is  meant,]  tell  thee  that  the  right 
hand  is  the  left,  or  the  left  the  right,  thou  must  nevertheless 
obey  him."  Again,  in  Tract.  Sanhedrim  we  find  :  "  Rabbi 
Chasda  says,  a  man  who  contradicts  a  Rabbi  or  teacher,  is  as 
guilty  as  one  who  would  contradict  the  Divine  majesty,  as  is 
said,  (Numb.  xxvi.  9,)  *  when  they  strove  against  the  Lord.'" 

This  is  also  proven  from  Bxod.  xvi.  8,  where  Moses  says : 
"  Your  raurmurings  are  not  against  us,  but  against  the  Lord." 
Then  we  find  in  Tract.  Eruvin,  that  he  who  breaks  any 
of  the  enactments  of  the  Rabbis,  shall  be  punished  with 
death.  "  He  who  expounds  the  law  in  presence  of  his  teach- 
er, is  worthy  of  death.*'  "  He  who  calls  his  teacher  by  name 
[and  not  Rabbi]  is  an  Epicurean,  [infidel,]  and  has  no  part  in 
the  world  to  come." 

Now  let  us  see  what  they  say  about  the  Am  Hadreiz,  (lit- 
erally, "  the  people  of  the  country  " — but  in  the  Talmud  al- 
ways standing  for  an  ignoramus,  one  unskilled  in  the  law.) 
On  page  338  of  the  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing from  Tract.  Pesachim,  fol.  49,  col.  2 : 

*'  Oar  Rabbis  teach  that  a  man  should  oot  marry  the  daughter  of  an  Am 
HadrelZt  or  oue  who  has  aot  studied,  for  they  are  an  abomioatioDt  their 
wives  Ycrmin,  and  of  their  daughters   it  is  written  in  Deut.  xxyii.  21, 

*  Maledicnis  qui  dorinit  cum  omni  jumento.*  The  Rabbi  also  says  that  it 
is  forbidden  hr  the  Am  Haftreti  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  animal,  as  it  is  said, 
(Lev.  xi.  46,)  '  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fowl.'  Thost 
who  are  learned  in  the  law  may  eat  flesh  of  beasts  and  fowl ;  but  those 
who  are  unlearned  may  not.  Rabbi  Eiiezer  said,  *  It  is  permitted  to  cut 
the  throat  of  an  Am  Ha&retz  even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.'  Upon  which 
his  disciples  said,  *  Rabbi !  not  to  cut  his  throat,  say  rather  to  slay  him,* 
[in  the  ceremonial  manner  they  kill  clean  animals.]    But  he  replied: 

*  This  [slaying]  requires  a  Messing  to  be  said  during  its  performaoce,  but 
cutting  the  throat  needs  none.'  Rabbi  Samuel,  son  of  Nachmani,  said^hat 
Rabbi  Yochanan  had  said :  <  It  is  permitted  to  split  open  an  Am  Haftretz 
like  a  fish.*  Rabbi  Maier  said,  that  giving  one's  daughter  in  marriage  to  an 
Am  Ha&retz,  is  the  same  as  binding  her,  and  throwing  her  before  a  lioo, 
etc. 

<•  Our  Rabbis  teach  further,  that  six  things  are  said  of  the  Am  HaAretz. 
Testimony  h  neither  given  them  nor  received  from  them ;  no  secret  must 
be  told  to  them  ;  they  are  not  made  guardians  over  orphans,  or  keepers  of 
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the  poor-box  ;*  no  one  must  associate  with  them  oo  the  highway.  Some 
also  say  that  when  they  lose  aoy  article  of  property,  do  proclamation  must 
be  made  [to  assist  them  in  getting  it  back  again].** 

Eisenmenger  adds  satidry  other  extracts  from  the  Talmyd 
to  show  the  obscenity  of  some  of  these  Rabbis.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  show  why  the  Talmud  cannot  lay  any  claim  to 
being  an  oral  law  delivered  by  God,  for  it  teaches  many 
things  contradictory  to  the  divine  character;  many  things 
contradictory  to  the  Old  Testament ;  that  there  have  been 
men  who  kept  the  whole  law,  although  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
'Uhere  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinneth  not."  Then  the  Talmud  attempts  to  palliate  the 
misdeeds  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  sons  of  Eli,  of  Reubea, 
of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  of  David,  and  Solomon,  and  others — 
maintaining  that  these  accounts  must  not  be  taken  literally  ; 
and  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  all  explained  away.  And 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  notwithstanding,  Adam  is  here 
declared  innocent,  and  all  the  sin  laid  on  Eve. 

It  cannot  come  from  God,  continues  Eisenmeng«r,  because 
it  teaches  astrology,  permits  usury,  in  gome  places  enjoins 
drunkenness,  (as  for  instance  in  Tract.  Megillah,  where  it 
says :  "  It  is  a  very  meritorious  act  to  drink  wine  on  the  feast 
of  Esther  till  one  is  perfectly  drunk.*') 

So  great  is  the  passion  of  these  Rabbis  for  puerile  quib- 
bling, that  DO  text  escapes  them.  In  Lev.  xviii.  21,  we  find  : 
^  and  thoti  shah  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Molech."  But  "  Raf  Acha,  son  of  Rabba,  says,  when  a 
man  passes  all  his  children  through  the  fire  of  Moloch,  he  is 
not  guilty  because  it  is  said  [literally]  <0f  thy  seed,'  and  not 
•of  atf  thy  seed.'" 

The  Talmud  cannot  be  from  God,  becanse  it  says,  it  is 
wrong  to  praise  him  too  much  ;  because  it  permits  one  to  ask 
counsel  of  devils.f  It  also  says  that  Solomon  had  many 
thousand  devils  to  assist  him  in  building  the  temple,  but  after 

*  This  remiods  ooe  of  Judas. 

t  Here  much  is  quoted  which  is  eootaioed  ia  the  article  Askodai,  S.  M. 
Q.  Rev.  Oct*  1858. 
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be  had  siiined  they  sefved  him  no  longer.  (A  eonlradietion, 
this,  for  elsewhere  it  is  contended  that  he  never  sinned.)  The 
Talmud  allows  sinning,  so  it  is  not  done  publicly,  and  brings 
no  disgrace  to  Israel.*  But  the  word  of  God  commands  us 
to  be  holy. 

Sedjam  satis  !  Why  go  on  and  multiply  absurdities  and 
puerilities,  when  perhaps  scarcely  a  single  reader  followed  us 
so  far  ?  We  think  we  have  shown  now  sufficiently  what  are 
the  contents  of  the  book  with  the  unpronounceable  title-page, 
printed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  justice  to  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day  it  should  be  said,  that  comparatively  but  very 
few  believe  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Talmud ;  although 
the  orthodox  will  not  consent  to  give  it  up.  They  can  as- 
sign no  other  cause  for  this  inconsistency,  than  that  they  do 
more  majorum,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  The  vari- 
ous fables  and  trivialities  contained  in  it,  they  reject  alto«> 
gather ;  but  cling  more  or  less  to  its  exposition  of  their  cere* 
monial  code.  As  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  bis 
apostles,  so  is  it  now  the  great  obstacle  that  keeps  the  mass 
of  the  Jews  from  embracing  Christianity. 

We  may  return  to  the  work  at  some  later  period. 

JOSEPHUS. 

South  Carolina. 


ART  V. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY    HUMPIIRT    SANDWITH,    M.    D.f 

(From  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Magssine,  for  Jnlj,  1854.) 

It  must  on  all  hands  be  admitted,  that  the  British  public 
need  some  fVank  and  friendly  exposition  of  the  real  nature  of 

•Vide  Chagigah,  fol.  16,  col.  1.  ^ 

t  This  article  was  lately  delivered  as  a  lecture  io  the  Hall  West  Circait. 
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this  system,  and  of  its  services  to  the  commonweaUb,  with  a 
view  to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  of  those  who  contem- 
plate it  at  a  distance,  and  to  efface  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sions left  on  the  minds  of  others  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
unfriendly  critics,     instead  of  a  strict  analysis,  therefore,  of 
works  issued  of  late  years  by  Isaac  Taylor,  Vaughan,  Puscy, 
and  Steward,  our  chief  aim  will  be  to  adduce  evidence  of  the 
undeniable  merits  of  a  system  which  they  all  more  or  less 
undervalue.     Moreover,  the  inroads  of  Romanism,  and  the 
sapping  and  mining  efforts  of  Tractarianism,  justify  an  honest 
attempt  to  interest  public  opinion  in  an  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  so  active  a  system  of  evangelical  religion.     The  more  these 
are  made  known,  the  more  highly,  it  is  believed,  will  they  be 
estimated  by  all  Protestants  capable  of  appreciating  the  ser- 
vices of  Wesleyan  Methodism  at  this  crisis  of  our  history. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  must  gratify  its  friends  to  observe  that  a 
more  catholic  estimate  of  its  claims  is  beginning  to  gain 
ground  in  the  most  influential  quarters.     Thus  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kirchentag  in  Berlin,  Professor  Stahl, 
in  distinguishing   between  separations  and  seetSj  admittedl 
"  that  separations  had  taken  place  which  he  could  not  regret, 
because  they  had  become  necessary;  such  as  those  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, the  Methodists,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.^ 
So  also  Professor  Dr.  Lange,  of  Zurich,  in  speaking  of  Meth- 
odism, said  that  <<  the  Methodists  were  not  a  sect,  but  had 
been  cast  out  of  the  ChvrchJ*^    He  also  cordially  acknowledg- 
ed their  great  services,  and,  in  drawing  a  comparison  between 
Methodism  and  the  Jesuit  Missions,  affirmed  that  <*  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Jesuits  was  as  feeble  as  a  shadow  against  the  pow- 
erful preaching  of  the  Methodists,  which  was  attended  with  a 
great  blessing."* 

It  would,  indeed,  be  looking  for  <*  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow 
of  Egypt,"  if  we  could  challenge  the  respect  of  our  readers 
for  nothing  lovelier  than  what  appears  in  the  caricatured  rep- 
resentations of  Wesleyan  Methodism  with  which  the  world 

*  Eraogelicsl  Christendom,  October,  1853,  roL  rii.,  pp.  314,  315. 
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has  of  late  been  abused.  But  ours  is  the  more  agreeable  task 
of  unfolding  the  excellencies  of  a  system  which  needs  only 
to  be  fully  understood  to  convert  lukewarm  supporters  into 
ardent  adrocates,  and,  more  especially,  to  imbue  the  ingenuous 
minds  of  the  youth  of  our  Connexion  with  that  spirit  of  zea- 
lous devotion  to  its  interests,  to  which,  under  God,  Methodism 
has  been  largely  indebted  for  its  past  successes. 

We  may  venture  to  assume — what  all  competent  judges  have 
cheerfully  admitted — that  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  well 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  pressing  wants  of  the  country  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  age  was,  confessedly,  dark,  barbarous, 
demoralised.  It  needed  another  John  the  Baptist.  Hence  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  the  necessity  of  "  the  new  birth," 
were  thundered  into  men's  ears,  like  the  reverberated  echoes 
of  Mount  Sinai.  The  heaven-inspired  message  was  effective. 
Generation  after  generation  repented  like  the  Ninevites  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah.  The  century  closed  hopefully,  as  ''  the 
&un  of  Rtghteouness  arose"  on  many  a  verdant  spot  redeemed 
from  the  dreary  waste.  Is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  bespeak 
our  respect  for  the  much-maligned  system  of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism ?  But,  we  have  been  told,  it  has  undergone  such  chan- 
ges in  our  day,  that  it  has  lost  its  power  to  benefit  the  world. 
We  envy  not  either  the  head  or  heart  of  that  Wesleyan  who 
has  not  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  system  from  its 
past  successes,  as  to  demand  strong  proof  to  convince  him  of 
such  a  metamorphosis.  A  little  calm  investigation  will  soon 
assure  the  candid  inquirer,  that  in  circumstantials  only  can 
any  alteration  be  discovered  ;  for  in  all  essentials  the  system 
is  still  the  same.  And  admitting  the  existence  of  certain 
changes  in  circumstantials,  are  they  not  for  the  better,  and 
such  as  the  altered  state  of  society  demands  ?  Fully  to  an- 
swer this  question,  we  must  engage  in  a  somewhat  extended  in- 
quiry, while  we  contemplate  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  the  existing  phases 
of  society. 

Up  to  a  late  period,  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  mar- 
ked more  by  discoveries  in  physical  science  and  mechanical 
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inventions  than  by  moral  improirenient ;  although  Christianity 
has  waged,  and  still  continues  to  wage,  an  active  warfare  with 
surrounding  sin  and  darkness.  Many  marfellous  events  have 
occurred,  to  break  in  upon  the  monotonous  repose  of  a  more 
tranquil  age.  If  it  be  asked,  <^  What  are  the  moral  portents 
of  our  distempered  times?" — we  answer,  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Aggression,  Tractarianism,  Neology,  popular  Infidelity, 
Socialism,  Mormonism,  and  a  rampant  agitation  within  our 
own  borders ;  while,  in  the  political  world,  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, the  Reform  Bill,  and  Free  Trade  have  effected  im* 
mense  changes  in  our  social  condition.  To  refer  to  some  oth» 
er  matters : — Agriculture  was  in  unexiimpled  prosperity  during 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ;  but  still  the 
country  could  not  boast  of  a  virtuous  peasantry,  because  the  le- 
ligious  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  had  been  neglect- 
ed by  the  landed  interest.  Nor  has  that  reproach  as  yet  been 
rolled  away.  In  some  of  the  southern  counties,  especially, — 
of  which,  it  is  well-known,  Methodism  has  but  feeble  hold, — 
the  same  neglect  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  labouring  claasee 
is  still  apparent.  <<  Whoever  would  write  the  history  of  the 
English  poor,"  says  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  his  owa 
graphic  style,  *'  must  record,  that,  though  centuries  have  pas- 
sed since  the  Missionary  Priests  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  pene* 
trated  the  primeval  forest,  to  preach  beneath  some  stone^cross 
at  the  meeting  of  its  glades,  or  at  the  door  of  some  rude  ceil, 
or  on  the  steps  of  some  simple  oratory,  yet  the  wild  foresters, 
the  half-savage  swine-herds,  and  the  solitary  shepherds  of  the 
downs,  in  those  days,  were  probably  as  effectually  instructed 
in  their  Christian  duties,  as  is  the  pauper  of  our  southern  coun- 
ties now."*  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  want  of 
efficient  religious  schools  is  one  of  the  moat  prolific  causes  of 
the  demoralisation  of  the  rural  districts..  Another  is  defective 
ekrical  instruction,  partly  from  an  insufficient  number  of  cler- 
gymen, partly  from  the  want  of  accommodation  in  churches^ 
and  partly  from  a  certain  shyness  on  the  part  of  the  parishion- 

•  Sir  James  Kay  Shnttleworth's  "  Public  BducatioD,  as  affected  bjr  the 
MieutM  of  the  ooianiittee  of  Privy  Couocil,'*  p.  143. 
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ers  in  their  iDteroourse  with  their  parochial  iDStracter,  who 
appears  often  too  much  of  the  scholar  or  the  gentleman.  What- 
ever other  causes  may  be  invoked  to  account  for  the  facts,, 
certain  it  is  that  the  terrible  machinerjr  of  law  and  police  de» 
velops  in  the  back*groundof  a  dehisive  moral  landscape  a  fe»- 
tering  mass  of  crime  and  debauchery,  including  the  burglaries^ 
the  garotte  robberies,  the  murders,  the  tnceudiari»n,  and  the 
poisonings  of  our  secluded  hamlets.  And  here  we  may  remark, 
that  great  injustice  is  done  to  our  pure  Protestant  worship  by 
dissociating  it  from  the  education  of  the  school ;  because  m 
certain  amount  of  intelligence  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  peo- 
ple for  the  reception  of  so  spiritual  a  religion.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  the  very  simplicity  of  Protestant  worship  gives  a  pos- 
itive advantage  to  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  Romisb 
Church,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its  Tractarian  sister.  And  both 
these  counterfeit  forms  of  Christianity  are  everywhere  on  the 
look  out,  hovering  over  the  most  neglected  of  our  rural  and 
town  populations ;  for  <^  where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together." 

The  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  system  of  this  cpao- 
try  kept  pace  with  that  of  agriculture  ;  but  the  mill-owners 
had  equally  with  the  land-owners  neglected  to  discharge  their 
duties  to  the  operative  classes.  The  evil  was  in  this  case  ag*« 
gravated  by  the  growth  of  large  towns,  with  all  the  moral 
evils  incident  to  over*crowding,  and  the  want  of  sanitary  pa- 
rity. Competition  urged  on  human  labour  to  the  farthest  pitch 
of  endurance.  Childhood  and  youth  were  victimised  to  ap^* 
pease  an  insatiable  cupidity,  until  legislative  interference  at 
length  insisted  on  some  cessation  from  toil  for  ^ucational  pur«- 
poses.  How  much  excessive  week-day  labour  interfered,  also, 
in  the  case  of  adults,  with  attendance  on  religions  worship  on 
Sunday,  is  matter  of  known  fact  rather  than  of  inference. 
Moreover,  the  want  of  clerical  instruction  attaches  to  the  man- 
ufacturing as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  districts.  The  opera- 
tives in  Lancashire  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  There  is  uq 
church  in  England  for  the  poor,  thereMs  only  a  church  for  the 
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rich."*  Here,  again,  the  social  rank  of  the  Clergy  is  too  much 
removed  above  that  of  the  poor.  How  often  are  the  poor 
operatives  never  visited  at  all !  And  yet  how  else  is  religion 
to  be  spread  among  the  masses  of  onr  town  poor  ?  Sermons 
will  not  do  it."f  We  are  well  aware  that  there  stand  out  not 
a  few  noble  examples  of  laborious  Clergymen,  whose  praise 
it  is,  that  both  by  pastoral  visitation,  and  groat  plainness  of 
speech  in  the  pulpit,  numbers  of  the  outcasts  of  society  have 
been  reclaimed  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  godliness.  Religious 
•ducation,  too,  is  beginning  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  life.  But  it  is  still 
restricted  within  very  narrow  limits.  Nevertheless,  the  stroa* 
gest  possible  motives  exist,  both  of  a  religious  and  a  political 
kind,  to  diffuse  a  sound  Christian  education  as  widely  as  the 
sphere  of  the  demoralising  agencies  everywhere  at  work. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  and  revolting  of  those  agencies  are 
the  bands  of  Socialists,  Secularists,  and  Atheists,  with  their 
characteristic  results  in  the  conspiracies  and  strikes  of  the 
Trades'  Unions.  <<  In  England,  too,"  say^  Joseph  Kay,  Esq., 
"  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  important  to  decide 
how  we  shall  endeavor  to  introduce  conservative  elements 
into  the  masses  of  operatives,  which  are  so  rapidly  and  so  pro- 
digiously accumulating  in  our  northern  counties.  In  another 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  population  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire will  be  ten  millions  of  people,  of  whom  almost  all  will 
be  operatives.  Republican  or  revolutionary  opinions  are 
spreading,  and  will  continue  to  spread,  among  them.  Are  we 
prepared  to  let  them  spread  without  a  check  ?  Are  we  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  of  a  republican  operative  population 
of  ten  millions  of  people  assembled  on  so  small  an  area  ?  Are 
we  prepared  to  see  the  intelligence  of  those  masses  increase 
without  some  attempt  to  direct  that  intelligence  by  good 
schools,  to  impress  a  strong  religious  character  upon  that  pop- 

*  « The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  Uie  People.''    By  Joseph  Kay, 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  vol.  i.,  p.  693. 
t  Ibidem. 
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ulation,  and  to  endeavor  ro  render  them  more  conservative  by 
the  liberality  of  our  institutions  ?"* 

The  connexion  of  a  lawless  democracy,  subversive  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  with  popular  infidelity,  is  forcibly  il* 
lustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : — ^A  Christian  gentleman, 
traveling  lately  by  railway,  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
activity  with  v/hich  a  fellow- traveler  was  scattering  and  dit* 
tributing  tracts  at  the  principal  stations  ;  and,  picking  up  one 
of  them,  he  found  it  to  be  an  infidel  production.  He  at  once 
remonstrated  with  the  zealous  propagandist,  who  in  self-vindi- 
cation remarked,  that  his  principal  object  was  the  propagation 
of  republicanism,  rather  than  of  infidelity.  But,  he  added,  it 
had  invariably  been  found  impossible  to  succeed  in  diflfusing  thm 
tenets  of  political  ultra-liberalism,  when  Christianity  had  laid 
hold  of  the  minds  of  the  operatives ;  and,  therefore,  his  policy 
was  to  root  out  Christian  principles  first,  in  order  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  his  political  creed.  The  extent  to  which  popular 
infidelity  has  infected  the  operative  classes  of  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  appalling  feature  of  their 
demoralisation.  Mr.  William  Gillespie,  author  of  <<  An  Expo- 
sure of  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,"  published  in  1837, 
tells  us,  that  a  society  of  Atheists  existed  in  Glasgow,  which 
numbered  from  two  to  three  hundred  members ;  that  it  em- 
ployed its  regular  emissaries  to  go  about  the  villages  adjacent 
to  Glasgow,  to  lecture  on  the  Sundays  on  astronomy  and 
other  sciences,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to  show  how  all  things 
can  be  accounted  for  on  their  principles.  These  Glasgow 
infidels  boast,  moreover,  that  the  atheistical  societies  in  Scot- 
land correspond  with  similar  ones  scattered  throughout  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts.  There 
wa.s  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  infidelity 
was  patronised  chiefly  by  lords  and  gentlemen,  our  Shaftes- 
burys,  Bolingbrokes,  Mandevilles,  Tindals,  Collinses,  and  oth- 
ers. But  the  alarming  fact  is,  that  now  the  patrons  of  unbe- 
lief are  found  chiefly  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  community. 

*  <<  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People/^  by  Joseph  Kay,  Efq. 
M.  A.9  voL  i.9  p.  965. 
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The  same  system  of  popular  infidelity,  under  the  less  repulsiv^e 
name  of  Secularism,  is  still  zealously  propagated  among  the 
same  classes,  who  are  taught  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  a  future  state,  on  account  of  their  alleged  uncertainty ;  to 
declaim  against  prayer  as  mischievous  and  useless  ;  and  to  dis- 
card the  Bible,  because,  as  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  new  sect 
tells  us,  '^  it  is  the  ruin  of  progress,  and  an  obstacle  to  all  social 
and  political  reform."  Of  all  the  agencies  of  modern  infidel* 
ity,  the  most  powerful  is  the  press.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that,  during  the  year  1851,  there  issued  from  the  purely  infi- 
del press  in  London  above  twelve  millions  of  publications ! 
The  issues  of  avowed  Atheism,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ;  be- 
sides seventeen  millions  and  a  half  of  a  negative  and  corrup- 
ting character.  These  facts  show  the  alarming  progress  of 
scepticism  among  a  people  not,  indeed,  possessing  so  corrup- 
ted a  Christianity  as  that  of  France  before  her  first  Revolu- 
tion, or  so  indefensible  a  popular  belief  as  that  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  before  their  overthrow.  And  yet  our  na- 
tional faith  is  so  weakened  by  various  heresies,  and  especially 
by  the  misappropriation  of  the  learning  of  the  Tractarian 
Oiergy,  that  Christianity  has  not  fair  play  in  her  contest  with 
popular  infidelity.  The  two  great  lessons  of  history,  to  which 
we  have  just  adverted,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  the  admonitory  one  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  is  so  full  of  instruction  as  to  demand  more  than  a  pas- 
sing notice.  "  In  the  schools  of  the  Grecian  Sophists,  not 
only  was  ridicule  perpetually  cast  on  the  popular  belief,  which, 
with  all  its  manifold  defectiveness,  was  still  closely  connected 
with  many  feelings  of  a  noble  and  dignified  morality,  which 
should  have  been  carefully  reverenced  and  preserved,  so  long 
as  men  had  nothing  better  to  be  substituted  in  their  room  ; 
iK>t  only  did  they  heap  together  loose,  vain,  and  despicable 
dogmas  concerning  the  world  and  its  first  cause ;  they  denied 
without  hesitation  the  very  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  annihi- 
lated within  their  bosoms  all  perceptions  either  of  truih  or  of 
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goodness.  Throngh  the  prevailing  influence  of  these  opinions, 
the  political  purity  of  Grecian  governments,  which  had  long 
stood  in  jeopardy  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  democratic  la\r* 
lessness,  was  at  last  entirely  overthrown ;  and  sophistry  had 
the  merit  of  creating  a  spirit  of  corruption  and  debasement, 
which  neither  party  strife,  nor  protracted  wars,  nor  foreign 
bribery,  nor  bloody  revolutions,  had  been  able  to  produce."* 
There  is  a  close  parallelism,  in  all  respects  but  the  superiority 
of  our  national  faith,  between  the  state  of  England  at  this 
moment,  and  that  of  ancient  Greece  just  before  the  process 
of  sapping  and  mining  by  the  sophistries  of  an  atheistical  phi- 
losophy ended  in  an  explosion  that  annihilated  her  liberties. 

From  the  joint  operation  of  the  above  causes  of  national 
corruption,  with  others  which  will  be  incidentally  glanced  at 
hereafter,  Great  Britain  has  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in  her 
history,  which  obviously  demands  every  appliance  within  her 
reach  to  stem  the  overflowing  deluge.  In  great  crises  of  dan- 
ger, whether  a  city  be  oq  fire,  or  a  fleet  be  scattered  and  reel- 
ing to  and  fro  in  a  tempest,  men  often  fly  to  any  modes  of  re- 
lief  but  the  safe,  legitimate,  and  eflective  ones.  In  the  case 
before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sense  of  the  need  of  political 
and  municipal  reforms,  at  a  certain  period,  seized  the  public 
mind ;  and  in  the  general  anxiety  to  appease  popular  disquiet 
by  enlarging  the  bounds  of  practical  freedom,  a  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  removed  those  barriers  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  Protestant  ancestors  had  placed  around  the  constitu- 
tion, to  secure  it  against  the  political  machinations  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  party  in  the  National  Church, 
looking  through  a  mediaeval  telescope  into  the  dim  historical 
distance,  fancied  they  saw  in  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
churches,  the  processions  of  mitred  Prelates  and  gowned 
Priests,  the  glare  of  wax-candles  on  the  altar,  and  the  chant 

•  Frederic  Schlegel's  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Lheratare,  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  vol.  i.,  p.  83. — The  point  for  which  this  quotation  is  made  is  suffici- 
etily  obvious.  It  is  no  part  of  our  design,  certainly,  to  accept  the  terms  of  tkfe 
acote  and  elegant  German  as  an  adequate  description  o€  the  "  belief"  to  wbish 
he  refers. 
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of  human  voices  chiming  in  with  the  deep-toned  peal  of  the 
organ,  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  a  distempered  age ;  providing 
only,  they  could  obtain  the  control  of  public  education,  and 
subject  "  young  England"  to  their  priestly  authority.  This  is 
egregious  ecclesiastical  trifling.  Other  counteracting  agencies, 
not  of  the  same  suspicious  character,  have  doubtless  arisen,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  which  have  really  co-operated  to  pro- 
duce a  better  state  of  things.  We  may  mention  Bible  Socie- 
ties, modified  Poor  Laws,  Savings-Banks,  factory-legislation, 
sanitary  reform,  and,  above  all,  religious  education, — which, 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  is,  like  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  man- 
fully attempting  to  strangle  the  hydra  of  corruption ;  to  say 
nothing  of  certain  Commissions  of  Inquiry  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  our  Universities,  to  abate  the  evils  of  bri- 
bery at  elections,  and  to  promote  other  substantial  national 
improvements. 

Now,  amidst  all  these  appliances  to  secure  the  regeneration 
of  the  country,  there  is  one  power  pre-eminently  adapted,  in 
the  estimation  of  its  friends,  to  achieve  much  positive  good 
itself,  and  to  lend  eflfective  aid  to  all  other  conservative  agen- 
cies. That  power  is  Wesleyan  Methodism.  And  here  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  our  advocacy  of  its  claims  is  not 
intended  to  disparage  those  of  kindred  churches,  who  share 
with  us  in  the  arduous  attempt  ''  to  rescue  a  sinking  nation." 
But  we  shall  be  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  into 
its  pretensions,  by  some  who,  like  Dr.  Yaughan  and  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, think  that  it  has  outlived  those  circumstances  for  which 
it  was  primarily  adapted  by  Providence ;  by  others,  who  deny, 
as  the  Tractarians  do,  its  claims  to  be  considered  a  true  branch 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  therefore  insist  that,  as  a  coun- 
sel or  work  of  men,  it  must  come  to  nought ;  and  by  others, 
who  conclude  from  recent  convulsions  within  the  body,  that 
it  is  destined  to  perish  by  the  parricidal  blows  of  its  own  chil- 
dren. In  the  face  of  all  such  unfriendly  observers,  we  venture 
to  predict  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  system  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism,  from  its  very  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  and  the  existing  phases  of  society.    This  assertion  we 
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shall  at  once  proceed  to  vindicate  by  a  few  illastrations ;  and 
shall  afterwards  challenge,  from  the  prognosticators  of  speedy 
decline,  a  more  respectful  consideration  for  the  system  on 
which  they  declaim. 

Who  that  feel^  we  tread  upon  a  volcano,  and  that  from  its 
smouldering  fires  the  very  earth  vibrates  beneath  our  feet,  will 
think  it  expedient,  or  possible^  without  incalculable  loss,  to 
part  with  a  system  fraught,  like  Wesleyan  Methodism,  with 
so  much  benefit  to  the  nation,  to  its  colonies,  and  to  the  world  ? 
What  would  the  country  do  without  it,  either  in  our  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing  districts  ?  What  has  it  not  done  for  the 
former  by  creating  amohg  our  farmers  a  class  of  men  of  ster- 
ling piety  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  by  craning  up  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  atcUus  of  our  peasantry,  wherever  it  has 
obtained  a  footing,  by  means  of  its  pulpit  and  pastoral  minis- 
trations, its  Sunday  and  day  schools,  and  its  Missionary  Meet- 
ings? Villages  and  small  market-towns  have  but  few  sources 
of  amusement  or  instruction.  The  ancient  wake  and  the  mo- 
dern fair  have  been  the  wonted  modes  of  excitement.  Con- 
trast with  these  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  Meeting,  with  the  in- 
structive speeches  of  the  platform,  and  the  edifying  social  in- 
tercourse which  gives  animation  to  the  whole  village, — the 
servants  of  both  sexes  being  released  from  the  bondage  of  la- 
bor, at  least  in  Wesleyan  families,  in  order  that  they  may 
freely  participate  in  pleasures  at  once  rational  and  sacred. 
What  an  element  of  improvement  is  here  presented  to  an  ig- 
'  norant  peasantry !  Then,  as  to  the  importance  of  Methodism 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  we  have  a  witness  at  hand  both 
competent  and  generous  enough  to  bear  the  following  testi- 
mony. This  was  spoken  by  Lord  Ashley  in  1837 :  "  It  had 
been  part  of  his  business  this  year  to  make  a  short  tour 
through  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  close  ob- 
servation enabled  him  to  say,  that,  in  many  districts,  in  that 
part  of  the  land,  the  Established  Church  was  so  fettered  and 
thwarted  in  its  operations,  and  those  committed  to  its  charge 
bad  so  outgrown  its  means,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts 
Vol.  VIII.— 38 
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of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  there  would  have  been  such  a 
mist  upon  the  human  mind,  and  such  a  darkness  upon  the 
human  soul,  of  millions,  that  no  desert  in  nature  could  be  at 
all  comparable  to  the  moral  wilderness  that  must  have  ex- 
isted."* 

But  it  is  as  the  tried  friend  of  religious  education  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  the  value  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
of  late  creditably  apparent,  seems  destined  to  appear  still  more 
conspicuous.    All  parties,  Popish  and  Tractarian,  High-Church 
as  well  as  Evangelical,  Dissenters  as  well  as  Methodists,  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  supreme   importance  of  education, 
as  an  instrument  for  forming  the  religious  character  of  the 
rising  generation.     This  fact  is  full  of  promise  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country ;  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  gene- 
ration would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, with  all  the  chances  of  being  moulded  to  the  purposes 
of  a  godless  philosophy.     In  the  late  conflicts  of  parties  on 
this  subject,  it  is  gratifying  to  trace  the  educational  efforts  of 
the  Wesleyans.     In  1839  the  High-Church  party  were  made 
to  feel  their  formidable  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  diocesan 
schools^  which  was  a  most  intolerant  one ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Romanists  encountered  the  same  vigilant  foe  in  their 
attempt  to  secure  educational  influence  in  the  country.     The 
Tractarians,  with  consummate  tact,  have  repeatedly  endea- 
voured to  secure  a  bias  in  their  favor  in  the  plans  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education.     Now,  considering  the  Popish  character  of 
their  teaching,  and  the  illiberal  exclusion  of  the  children  of 
Dissenters  from  the  benefit  even  of  secular  education  in  their 
schools,  except  on  impossible  conditions,  it  is  a  valuable  ser- 
vice which  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  rendered  to  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  country,  and  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
general,  by  upholding  in  1846-7  the  hands  of  a  liberal  Go- 
vernment in  their  resistance  of  Tractarian  craft  and  policy. 
The  Wesleyans  had  also  previously,  in  1842,  joined  the  Dis- 
senters in  opposing  the  factory-clauses  of  the  Bill  brought  in 

♦"Times"  newspaper,  February  20ih,  1837;  "  Watchman,"  February 
d2d,1837. 
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by  Sir  Jamei  Graham,  bot  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  which  it  excited.  On  that  memorable  occasion  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  in  what  courteous  terms  Sir  James  6ra* 
ham,  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  signalized  the  Wesleyan 
protest  as  a  most  weighty  document,  commanding  the  respect- 
ful consideration  of  the  House.  Having  defeated  the  designs 
of  an  ezclusire  High-Churchism,  the  Wesleyans  afterwards 
supported  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of. education  proposed  / 
by  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and  since  that  time  their  edu- 
cational efforts  have  been  of  a  magnitude  to  entitle  them  to 
the  praise  of  a  high-minded  patriotism.  For  Wesleyan  Me* 
thodism,  though  the  most  imposing  embodiment  of  the  volun* 
tary  principle  in  this  country,  has  never  yet  placed  itself  in 
opposition  to  a  legitimate  agency  on  the  part  of  Government 
in  educational  matters.  Its  eagle-eyed  leading  men,  from  the 
beginning,  saw  through  the  sophistry  of  a  certain  party  in  con- 
founding education  with  religion,  and  in  resisting  all  Govern* 
ment  interference  alike  with  education  and  religion,  as  equally 
pernicious.  They  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  "  public  worship 
and  popular  education  are  not  identical ;  nor  will  all  the  rea- 
soning in  the  world,  however  ingenious,  ever  make  them  so."* 
The  Wesleyans  have,  on  the  one  hand,  done  much  to  vindi- 
cate this  great  work  from  ecclesiastical  usurpation ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  dissipate  the  day-dream  of  a  fastidious  volunta* 
ryism.  They  have  done  more  than  this.  They  have  been 
among  the  most  active  of  those  religious  parties  whose  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  education  have  defeated  the  original  aim 
of  the  self-styled  National  Association  to  tax  the  community 
for  the  support  of  purely  secular  schools.  The  latest  pro- 
gramme of  this  party  concedes  at  length  the  incorporation  of 
religious  schools;  which  is  an  unwilling  homage,  on  theiv 
part,  to  the  religious  principle  at  work  in  other  directions. 

"  The  number  of  Wesleyan  schools  taught  by  Masters  op 
Mistresses  trained  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, is  202 ;  and  there  are  195  other  schools  in  connexion 
with  that  Committee.     The  schools  of  both  these  classes  are 
*  Dana's  <«  Cahn  Thoughts/'  p.  17. 
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subdivided  into  54  boys',  56  girls',  247  mixed,  and  40  infant 
schools, — altogether,' 397 :  having  an  average  attendance  of 
21,914  boys,  12,957  girls,  and  3,752  infants,  or,  in  the  whole, 
of  38,623  scholars,  being  an  average  of  97  to  each  school."* 

In  a  complete  review  of  the  educational  efforts  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism,  we  are  bound  to  advert  to  Sunday-school 
instruction,  (in  which  her  labors  have  been  truly  gigantic,)  as 
showing  the  large  amount  of  good  which  religions  zeal  alone 
can  accomplish.  Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  remark  on  the  apti- 
tude of  the  system  promptly  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency, 
rather  than  to  allow  the  evils  it  sought  to  counteract  to  go  oa 
accumulating  until  a  more  perfect  educational  machinery  could 
be  brought  into  play.  Its  Sunday-school  efforts  thus  became 
the  platform  on  which  was  afterwards  reared  the  more  perfect 
system  of  day-schools,  with  its  Nonnal  Training  Institution, — 
the  whole  being  on  a  par  with  the  more  urgent  wants  and  the 
higher  demands  of  society,  in  everything  but  its  extension: 
and  that  continues  steadily  to  widen,  "like  a  circle  in  the 
waters." 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  education  of  the  masses. 
But  the  Connexion  had  other  cares  of  the  same  kind  to  occupy 
her  parental  bosom.  There  were  the  sons  of  her  Preachers, 
her  rising  ministry,  and  the  sons  of  her  wealthy  laymen,  to 
be  fitted  by  education  for  their  respective  spheres  of  useful- 
ness. Hence  the  Kingswood  and  Woolhouse-Grove  Schools ; 
the  Theological  Institution ;  and  the  two  Colleges  of  Shef- 
field and  Taunton,  affiliated  with  the  London  University. 
Now,  all  these  institutions  have  successively  arisen  to  meet 
some  obvious  and  pressing  necessity.  And  the  fruit  they 
have  borne  attests  the  wisdom  of  their  establishment.  That 
of  the  Theological  Institution,  especially,  is  as  ominous  of 
rich  and  increasing  blessing,  as  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down 
by  the  spies  at  the  brook  Eshcol  gave  promise  of  a  land  that 
should  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  Scholars,  indeed,  from  all 
these  schools  have  honorably  distinguished  themselves,  and  in 

*  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth's  **  Public  Education,  as  afiected  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Cooncii." 
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posts  of  high  responsibility  have  done  the  State  as  well  as  the 
Church  no  small  service. 

In  addition  to  her  educational  efforts,  Wesleyanism  has  a 
literature  of  her  own,  of  considerable  importance  in  forming 
the  minds  of  large  classes  of  our  countrymen.  The  names 
of  Wesley.  Benson,  Clarke,  Watson,  Townley,  Treffry,  Pow- 
ell, and  others,  will  suggest  works  of  divinity  of  which  the 
Connexion  may  well  be  proud.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  are  a 
credit  to  our  common  Christianity.  The  admirable  and  im* 
mortal  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Treffry,  on  the  Eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ,  extorted  even  the  high  commendation  of  the  organ 
of  Tractarianism,  the  British  Magazine.  Ethnology,  too,  and 
the  science  of  living  languages,  are  not  a  little  indebted  to 
Wesleyan  Missionaries,  who  have  enlarged  our  acquaintance 
more  especially  with  the  dialects  of  Africa.  And  if,  as  we 
shall  soon  show,  Wesleyan  psalmody  has  won  an  easy  con- 
quest over  the  Tractarian  lyre;  so  also  may  it  be  confidently 
asserted,  that  Wesleyan  biography  has  put  to  the  blush,  in  all 
that  exalts  human  nature,  by  the  exhibition  of  saving  truth 
embodied  in  the  blameless  lives  and  happy  deaths  of  Christian 
men  and  women,  both  Popish  and  Tractarian  lives  of  saints, 
with  all  their  puerile  superstition,  and  frivolous  miraculots 
pretensions.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  value  of  Wesleyan  bi- 
ography need  be  adduced,  (in  addition  to  every  one's  con* 
sciousness  of  edification  who  reads  it,)  than  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  late  illustrious  Robert  Hall  was  wont  to  refresh 
and  brace  his  Christian  principles  and  sentiments  by  its  earnest 
perusal.  The  Wesleyan  Magazine,  independently  of  its  bio- 
graphy, is  a  periodical  of  high  literary  excellence,  and  replete 
with  varied  religious  instruction.  It  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  its  readers,  and  will  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  contemporary  religious  journals. 

There  is  another  species  of  literature,  more  fugitive,  cer^ 
tainly,  but  scarcely  less  effective,  in  the  shape  of  lectures  deli- 
vered to  large  audiences  of  young  men  athirst  for  informa- 
tion, in  what  are  called  ''Mutual  Improvement  Societies." 
These  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  aciencei 
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as  welt  as  of  religion,  in  the  middle  and  humbler  classes,  are 
greatly  on  the  increase  among  us ;  and  if  properly  controlled, 
give  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  moral  and  intellectual 
frt^it.  And  their  value,  at  a  time  when  the  infidel  principles 
of  "  Secularism"  have  taken  a  wide  sweep  among  the  opera- 
tives in  large  towns,  is  incalculable.  Whoever  has  read  the 
volume  of  able  Lectures  against  Socialism,  delivered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  City  Missiou 
in  1840,  (on  which  occasion  Richard  Matthews,  barrister,  and 
the  Rev.  George  Cubitt,  took  a  conspicuous  part,)  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  species  of  literature. 
There  is  one  excellence  in  these  '<  Mutual  Improvement  So* 
cieties,"  which  demands  emphatic  notice.  It  is  this:  If  pro- 
perly managed,  they  give  religion  its  due  place  as  the  sun  of 
their  system  of  instruction,  around  which  the  subjects  of  sci- 
ence and  literature  revolve  as  so  many  planets,  deriving  from 
that  centre  all  their  warmth  and  inspiration.  In  this  respect 
they  possess  a  conservative  influence  unknown  to  our  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies^ 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  getting  rid  of  religious  squabbles, 
too  much  ignore  the  paramount  authority  of  revealed  religion. 
Too  much  care,  however,  cannot  be  expended  on  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  these  Societies.  For  observation 
has  shown,  that,  when  confided  to  inexperienced  hands,  to 
unfledged  disputants,  and  dabblers  in  literature  and  science, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  end  in  worthless  debating  clubs,  in 
which  scepticism  soon  plays  a  prominent  part,*  and  the  result 
is,  that  they  quickly  lose  whatever  conservative  influence  they 
at  first  possessed,  and  cease  to  be  the  handmaids  of  religion, 
constitutional  government,  and  social  order.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  sober  truth  ;  and  we  could,  if  necessary,  substantiate 
the  statement  by  fact.  These  cautionary  remarks  being  borne 
in  mind,  the  importance  of  a  well-regulated  movement  of  this 
kind  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is 
entering  upon  a  loftier  intellectual  career.  When  the  celebra- 
ted Niebuhr  visited  England  some  few  years  ago,  he  expressed 
great  disappointment  with  the  state  of  English  society,  as  to 
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its  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  The  effect  of  that 
censure  has  been  felt,  and  the  Slite  among  us  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  raise  the  intellectual  tone.  Meanwhile  the  Bri- 
tish Association  has  already  given  a  stimulus  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  Loudon  University,  also,  has 
both  widened  the  portals  to  the  halls  of  learning,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  acquirement,  insomuch  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  been  compelled  to  extend  their  curriculum  of 
study,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  more  inquisitive 
age.  Within  the  last  few  months  Wesleyanism,  by  a  sponta- 
neous rather  than  an  authorized  effort,  has  taken  a  new  flight, 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  has  achieved  creditable 
success  in  a  more  ambitious  sphere  of  literature.  A  Quar- 
terly Review  has  been  brought  out,  which  promises  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  more  educated  classes.  Nor  can 
it  fail  to  compel  a  more  general  attention  to  the  movements  of 
an  active  and  influential  church  of  Christ,  of  which,  but  for 
such  an  advocate,  many  might  have  continued  voluntarily  ig- 
norant ,'  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  it  will  assist  in 
leavening  our  national  literature  with  the  active  ferment  of 
evangelical  truth. 

In  the  periodical  literature  devoted  to  Wesleyan  Methodism 
there  is  a  weekly  production,  which  claims  some  notice  from 
its  laudable  aim  to  uphold  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  not 
strictly  an  ofiicial  publication.  We  allude  to  the  "  Watch- 
man." Some  of  the  lesding  minds  in  our  Connexion  long 
ago  foresaw,  what  Mr.  Kay  so  forcibly  predicts,  the  sure  spread 
of  republican  or  revolutionary  opinions  among  the  millions  of 
our  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  populations,  and  felt  equally 
anxious  with  him  <'  to  enlist  as  many  as  possible  of  our  poor- 
er classes  on  the  side  of  order,  and  to  increase  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  conservative  feelings  of  the  people"  generally.  Per- 
suaded that  the  element  of  freedom  and  the  element  of  au- 
thority require  the  constant  interposition  of  religious  princi- 
ple to  hold  them  in  combination,  and  to  regulate  their  respec- 
tive forces,  they  established  this  weekly  monitor  on  passing 
events,  with  the  professed  design  of  drawing  off  men's  atten- 
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tion  from  mere  party  politics  to  objects  of  uoiversal  and  ever- 
lasting obligation.  Its  principal  aim  was  to  promote  that 
moral  preparation  of  the  heart  which  is  essential  to  a  right 
use  of  the  understanding,  and  to  place  all  public  affairs  in  the 
clear  and  solemn  light  of  eternity.  And,  true  to  these  princi- 
ples, the  '<  Watchman"  has  long  borne  an  honourable  part  with 
other  journals  associated  in  the  same  sacred  mission,  as  the 
"  Record,"  the  "  Scottish  Guardian,"  the  "  Aberdeen  Consti- 
tutional," the  '<  Dublin  Record,"  and  others,  in  leavening  the 
community  with  a  wholesome  Christian  conservatism.  These 
journals,  by  inculcating  that  Christianity  is  the  only  safe  in- 
strument of  reform,  and  that  Protestantism  is  the  very  cement 
of  the  British  Constitution,  are  surrounding  that  Constitution 
with  better  bulwarks  than  standing  armies. 

There  is  one  desideratum  in  the  literary  department  of  our 
system,  which,  possibly,  less  than  another  century's  experi- 
ence of  the  want  of  it  will  induce  the  Connexion  to  siipply. 
We  have  had  our  Walshes,  Clarkes,  Townleys,  Powells,  Tref- 
frys,  and  others,  who  have  done  good  service  to  the  Christian 
church  at  large  by  their  defences  of  <<  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  But  the  demands  on  the  active  services  of  an 
itinerant  Ministry  brought  most  of  these  labourers  to  a  prema- 
ture grave,  wherein  lie  buried  magnificent  projects  which 
they  felt  themselves  well  fitted  by  previous  studies  to  com- 
plete. In  their  case,  of  how  much  have  the  Connexion  and 
the  world  been  deprived  by  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  over- 
worked human  nature !  The  desideratum  to  which  we  allude 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  sentiment  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Powell :  <*  I  almost  long,"  said  he,  <<  to  bo  in  some 
Prebendary's  golden  stall,  wholly  at  leisure  to  devote  my  days 
and  nights  to  this  work  of  defending  the  faith  !"  The  Con- 
nexion needs  about  half  a  dozen  men,— choice  spirits,  devoted 
and  set  apart  to  polemical  divinity,  general  Christian  literature, 
and  scientific  pursnits.  But  there  are  some  among  us,  who^ 
unconscious  of  the  obligations  of  a  comprehensive  ecclesiasti- 
oal  policy,  would  rise  up  in  wrath  against  such  a  proposal,  as 
if  the  design  were  to  thwart,  the  objects  of  an  itinerant  Mio- 
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istry,  and  to  foster  sinecures,  and  all  sorts  of  corruption.  These 
brethren,  generally  more  intolerant  than  most  others  of  friend* 
Ijr  relations  with  the  Church  of  England,  are  yet  most  unwil- 
ling to  allow  to  Methodism,  as  an  independent  church,  those 
additions  to  its  existing  establishments  which  the  state  of  so* 
ciety  and  of  the  world  demands  at  our  hands.  They  cannot 
perceive  that,  without  some  such  appendix  of  cloistered  learn* 
ing, — "a  living  fountain-head,  not  the  dormitory,  of  litera- 
ture,"— Wesleyan  Methodism  is  no  match  for  Jesuitism,  Trac- 
tarianism,  and  other  foes,  and  cannot  stand  on  even  ground 
with  the  Established  Clergy.  Yec  what  a  blessing  would  it 
not  have  been  to  this  country,  if,  during  the  career  of  the  fa- 
mous ^'  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  we  could  have  maintained  a 
counteracting  agency  from  the  Wesleyan  press,  worthy  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  great  spiritual  interests  at  stake !  How 
would  the  Protestantism  of  the  country,  grateful  as  it  has  been 
for  our  platform  assistances,  have  welcomed  so  seasonable  an 
interposition  of  literary  influence  I  Let  our  laity  multiply 
their  schools  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  as  much  as 
they  please, — providing  they  also  allow  the  scholarship  of 
their  Ministers,  which  would  be  much  promoted  by  the  pro- 
ject just  mooted,  to  rise  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  above 
all,  cherish  a  more  profound  style  of  erudition  in  a  few  at  the 
summit  of  the  scale,  in  order  that  they  may  cope  with  the 
most  erudite  and  accomplished  of  our  adversaries.  Society 
and  the  world,  we  trust,  are  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  feel, 
amongst  other  "  weapons  of  our  warfare  mighty  though  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,"  the  weight  and  edge  of 
a  more  thorough  Christian  literature  than  we  have  yet  wielded 
in  the  cause  of  God  and  His  truth. 

There  is  another  mode  of  public  usefulness,  for  which  the 
training  of  a  Wesleyan  Minister  admirably  qualifies  him,  when 
he  is  a  man  of  more  than  average  ability, — and  that  is  public 
debate.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that 
the  platform  was  destined  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  in  this 
country  ;  and  every  succeeding  year  yields  fresh  evidence  in 
confirmation  of  that  opinion.     It  is  the  vast  lever  by  which 
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all  the  great  voluntar7  institutions  of  the  country  are  sustained 
and  pushed  fovard.  He  himself  was  an  illustrious  example 
of  its  power.  In  an  age,  therefore,  when  there  are  so  many 
itinerant  orators  abroad  to  mislead  and  corrupt  the  national 
mind  on  innumerable  topics,  a  system  which  hews  from  the 
quarry  of  nature,  and  calls  forth  and  cultivates  so  much  native 
talent  and  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  truth,  is  entitled  to  the 
esteem  of  all  true  patriots.  The  vast  amount  of  corrective 
influence  brought  in  this  way  to  bear  on  education,  slavery, 
and  the  slave-trade,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  by  such  men  as  the  late  Richard  Watson  and  many 
of  our  living  distinguished  contemporaries,  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  most  competent  witnesses.  Thus  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  in  speaking  of  the  platform-addresses  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  emphatically  said  in  his 
placp  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — "  For  his  own  part,  having 
had  multitudes  of  provincial  pa^iers  transmitted  to  him,  con- 
taining reports  of  the  debates  which  had  taken  place  at  nu- 
merous meetings  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
Parliament  against  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  he 
had  been  astonished  to  observe  the  ability  and  knowledge 
manifested  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who 
had  taken  part  in  these  debates."  Innumerable  have  been  the 
cases  in  which  these  Ministers  have  stepped  aside  from  the 
beaten  path  of  pastoral  instruction,  and  by  a  sort  of  moral 
gladiatorship  grappled  in  close  encounter  with  the  advocates 
of  error. 

[To  be  Continued,] 
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ART.  VI. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


If  one  of  ihe  offices  of  a  literary  journal,  and  especially  of  a  Quarterly 
Reyiew,  is  to  keep  its  readers  adnsed  of  the  latest  productions  of  the  press, 
and  to  furnish  them  in  advance  with  a  general  idea  of  their  character,  so 
as  to  guide  their  selection  and  to  promote  their  information  ;  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  no  iSouthern  periodical  has  surpassed  ours  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  important  object.  Our  table  is  laden  with  new  books  of  great  value 
to  the  lovers  of  literature.  And  we  are  peculiarly  happy,  in  closing  the 
present  volume,  to  offer  so  enticing  a  catalogue  to  our  patrons.  We  earn- 
estly solicit,  for  the  works  themselves,  and  for  their  deserving  publishers, 
that  attention  and  patronage  which  every  liberal  mind  will  accord.  If,  in 
the  large  number  of  excellent  volumes  which  we  here  enumerate,  there 
shall  be  found  a  few  of  inferior  merit,  so  far  from  depreciating  the  whole,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  grateful  surprise.  What  we  chiefly  deprecate  is,  that 
we  cannot  do  full  justice  to  their  contents  in  the  few  paragraphs  necessa- 
rily allotted  to  each.  We  shall  discharge  our  duty  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
our  limits  and  our  abilities  will  allow. 

1.  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  Expositions.  By  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh ;  author  of  **  Expository 
Discourses  on  First  Peter,"  *<  Discourses  on  the  Sufferings  and  Glories 
of  the  Messiah,"  etc.  Complete  in  two  volumes.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1 854. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  germ  of  all  true  theology  ;  the  key  of 
all  sound  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  lies  in  the  **  discourses  and 
sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  whether  we  include  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  Apostolic  epistles.  They  are  the  rays  of  the  Central  Orb  which  shed 
their  light  backward  upon  the  one,  and  forward  upon  the  other,  at  the  same 
time.  To  apprehend  him  in  his  redeeming  personality,  and  them  in  their 
emanation  from  and  relation  to  him,  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  of  re- 
vealed truth  and  the  subsistence  of  the  whole  of  spiritual  life.  This  then 
is  the  kernel.  These  volumes  are  occupied  exclusively  with  this  interior 
inquiry,  for  the  ^press  purpose  of  placing  the  personal  Saviour  and  his 
personal  words  immediately  before  our  minds.  How  Dr.  Brown  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  task  at  once  so  grand  and  so  glorious,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  ar- 
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rogant  io  us  to  affirm.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  combined  in  his  work  all 
the  qualities  justly  deemed  essential  to  its  execution  ;  a  deep  religious  ap- 
preciation of  his  high  theme ;  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original  lan- 
guage ;  a  wide  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  theological  learning,  and  a 
solid  judgment.  He  is  neither  servile  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rash  on  the 
other,  but  both  eclective  and  independent  in  pronouncing  n  conscientious 
opinion.  There  will  be  found  very  little  of  that  sprightliness  of  diction  or 
novelty  of  conception  which  superficial  readers  desire ;  but  a  characteristic 
gravity  of  matter  and  of  manner.  The  exposition  procee(!s  upon  the  har- 
mony of  the  Grospels,  grouping  together  in  time  and  space,  the  several  facts 
of  the  sacred  narrative ;  applying  the  very  best  hcrmeneutical  skill ;  educ- 
ing the  doctrine  and  enforcing  its  practical  uses.  Notes  for  the  scholar  are 
placed  usually  in  the  margin  and  at  the  end  of  the  several  expositions. 
The  present  beautiful  edition  consists  of  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about 
six  hundred  pages  each ;  the  second  containing  indexes  of  topics,  texts, 
Greek  words  and  phrases,  and  authors ;  a  treasure  to  the  Christian  man  ; 
eminently  so  to  the  Christian  minister. 

2.  Daily  Bible  Illustrations :  being  original  Readings  for  a  year.  Especi- 
ally designed  for  the  family  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Eve- 
ning series.  The  Apostles  and  Early  Church.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1854. 

This  is  the  eighth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  most  thoroughly  inters 
esting  work  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen ;  if,  indeed,  one  of  the  kind  be 
extant.  The  series  passes  over  in  a  learned,  pious,  and  yet  familiar  style 
all  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  all  the 
lights  which  the  various  sciences  cast  upon  them.  There  is,  to  our  mind, 
a  commanding  beauty,  purity,  aod  grace  in  them  all.  We  read  them  with 
unabated  delight  and  continual  profit.  The  volume  now  before  us,  if  any 
superiority  may  be  claimed,  transcends  the  rest  in  the  intense  truthfulness 
and  loveliness  of  its  pictures.  Taste,  learning,  life,  piety,  unite  to  make 
the  ways  of  wisdom  **  pleasantness  and  peace"  to  the  reader.  Some  of 
the  discussions  and  sketches,  considering  their  object  and  brevity,  are  al- 
most inimitable.  Read,  ♦*  The  Holy  Ghost  ;**  "  The  new  Apostle ;"  «•  The 
giA  of  tongues  ;*'  *'  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,**  &c.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  wc 
thall  soon  be  favored  with  a  family  aeries  of  similar  merit,  we  had  better 
procure  the  entire  eight  volumes ;  and  be  sure,  the  editor  will  not  be  cca^ 
sared  for  his  advice. 

3.  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises.  By  William  Jay.  New  York  :  Ro- 
bert Carter  &  Brothers.    1854. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  as  long  and  ^miliarly  known  as  '*  house- 
hold words."  The  first  publication  of  them  met  so  obvious  a  want  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  Christian  as  to  give  them  a  very  general  circulation ;  and 
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they  possess  an  adaptcdDess  to  this  end  which  will  perpetuate  their  use- 
fulness. As  to  the  doctrinal  tincture  which  they  sonietimes  exhibit,  they 
will  be  estimated  hy  denominational  preferences.  But  as  their  general 
character  is  highly  evangelical,  they  can  but  be  appreciated  by  all  **  spirit- 
ually minded"  persons.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  substitute  a  work  of 
this  kind,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  competent  hand  would  prepare 
one,  on  the  same  general  plan,  in  accordance  with  our  own  theological 
riews  and  religious  exigences.  In  the  mean  time,  Jay's  **  Exercises" 
will  never  be  out  of  phce.  The  edition  of  Messrs.  Carter  contemplates  four 
volumes.  Two  are  before  us  on  greatly  improved  paper  and  type,  contain- 
hig  the  "  Exercises"  for  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
in  muslin,  and  beautifully  lettered. 

4.  Gratitude :  an  Exposition  of  the  CIIL  Psalm.  By  the  Hev.  John  Ste- 
venson.   New  York :  Carter  &  Bros.     1854. 

Expository  moDographs*  or  explanations  of  single  books,  or  chapters,  or 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  becoming  much  more  frequent  now  than  they 
were  formerly.  It  indicates  the  increased  study  of  the  holy  oracles  and  the 
continual  development  of  their  hidden  fullness.  They  are  exhausUess 
fountains;  "wells  of  salvation"  from  which  we  may  draw  draughts  of 
spiritual  joy.  The  inspiring  hymn  here  selected  for  contemplation  is  an 
exquisite  self-invocation  to  praise,  applicable  to  all  times,  places  and  persons. 
The  perusal  of  it  instantly  raises  the  devout  soul  to  higher  and  holier  move- 
ments. Gratitude  is  its  theme.  The  analysis  of  the  author,  catching  its 
true  idea,  aims  to  amplify  and  illustrate  this  religious  affection  in  itself, 
and  in  those  manifold  grounds,  so  copious  and  so  pleasing,  contained  in  the 
psalm.  It  does  not  deal  in  criticisms,  but  in  reflections  or  meditations.  It 
is  a  full,  practical  commentary,  and  though  expanded  into  a  duodecimo  of 
320  pages,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  too  diffuse  for  its  object,  but  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  thought,  and  nervous  in  expression. 

5.  Daniel,  a  Model  for  Young  Men,  A  series  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  New  Orleans.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros. 
1854. 

The  damnatory  sentence  of  literary  piracy  has  recently  resounded  from 
the  press  against  the  author  of  these  lectures.  When  we  saw  it  and  the 
plausible  evidence  upon  which  it  was  framed,  we  also  echoed  his  doom  in  a 
social  remark.  Alas  for  the  haste  and  injustice  of  reviewers ;  the  mischief 
which  they  perpetrate  and  the  good  they  forestall  by  the  pride  of  discovery ! 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  press,  in  our  judgment,  to  retract  at  least  a  part  of  its  de- 
cision, and  award  to  an  authorship,  in  many  respects  meritorious,  its  inalien- 
able rights.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  Dr.  Scott  has  drawn  verbatim  upon  Dr. 
Cumming,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  several  pages,  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  a  little  generous  criticism  would  have  yin* 
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dicated  his  reputation.  In  bis  preface,  be  confesses  that  he  is  "  especially  in« 
debted  to  Dr.  Curoming,  amongst  others ;  and  that  the  frightful  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1853»  utterly  prevented  the  revi* 
sion  of  his  manuscript  for  the  press.  Had  it  not,  there  is  the  very  highest 
probability  that  he  would  have  credited  the  quotation  with  a  formality 
which  he  deemed  wholly  unnecessary  for  his  own  delivery.  A  roan  of  Dr. 
Scott's  obvious  sagacity,  had  he  calmly  re*read  his  manuscript,  or  been  able 
to  read  the  proof-sheets,  could  not  have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that 
it  would  require  no  extraordinary  genius  to  detect  so  palpable  an  instance 
of  appropriation.  The  whole  is,  as  we  think,  an  involonury  defect  by  no 
means  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  volume.  Apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, it  possesses  marked  ability  and  power.  The  sentiments  are  those  of  a 
bold,  cultivated  thinker,  and  his  style  the  free,  copious,  fearless,  vivid  utte- 
rance of  an  eloquent  speaker.  The  matter  of  it  is  unquestionably  fine, 
however  much  it  may  be  compounded  of  foreign  elements  wrought  in  the 
alembic  of  bis  own  mind.  Let  the  reader  understand  that  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  Daoie),  and  not  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  with  which  the  volume  is 
occupied ;  and  a  better  human  model  could  not  be  inculcated  upon  young 
men.  There  is  a  grandeur  and  completeness  in  it  which  equally  fills  the 
imagination  and  affects  the  heart.    We  recommend  Dr.  Scott  to  our  readers. 

6.  Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral,  By  Francis  Quarles.  New  York :  Ro- 
bert Carter  &  Brothers.    1854. 

Of  the  sixteen  works  of  Francis  Quarles,  the  '<  Emblems"  appear  to  be 
the  only  one  which  has  survived.  They  bear  the  good  old  age  of  two  cen* 
turies,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted;  a  fact  which  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  the  principle  of  curiosity  which  they  excite  than  to  pny  inherent 
excellence  which  they  contain,  except  the  religious  element  which  they  em- 
body. They  are  odd  and  quaint  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  grotesquei 
symbolical  and  even  ludicrous  pictures  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  art,  accompa- 
nied by  poetic  illustrations,  which  however  scriptural  in  their  character,  are 
forced  in  their  analogies,  and  awkward  and  crabbed  in  their  expression. 
They  abound  nevertheless  with  noble  passages,  and  are  venerable  for  their 
antiquity,  as  well  as  interesting  for  that  peculiar  originality  which,  if  de- 
void of  the  higher  poetic  invention,  is  always  striking  by  its  comparisons. 
Quarles  was  the  first  English  poet  who  wrote  on  religious  subjects.  He 
died  in  1665. 

7.  Mare  Worlds  than  One,  the  creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  hope  of  the 
Christian.  By  Sir  David  Brewster.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros. 
1854. 

The  amplitude  and  the  affluence  of  the  physical  creation,  as  unfolded  by 
the  discoveries  of  Astronomy,  have  not  only  widened  the  field  of  scientific 
biit  of  religious  contemplation.    They  accord  with  the  aeattered  noticet  of 
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the  ScripUires  and  with  almost  aoiversal  iDtuitioD.  At  Jeast,  the  idea  of 
other  ahodes  for  iatelligeot  beings  than  the  earth,  is  so  congenial  with  the 
human  mind  as  Tery  easily  to  command  belief.  And  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  theory  eren  of  great  philosophers  down  to.  the  present  day.  Re- 
cently an  essay  appeared  in  England,  now  Tepublished  in  this  country, 
maintaining  the  opposite  ground,  entitled  *<  Of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds," 
adopting  what  is  known  as  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  worlds. 
Sir  David  Brewster  was  requested,  by  the  editor  of  the  North  British  Re* 
view,  to  give  his  opinion  of  it.  Heartily  entertaining  the  doctrine  that  the 
sideriai  heavens  are  the  homes  of  animal  and  intellectual  life,  he  accepted 
the  request,  but  soon  found  his  task  expanding  into  a  volume  instead  of  an 
article.  That  a  man  of  powers  so  gigantic,  of  attainments  so  vast,  and  of 
a  reputation  so  botmdless  should  espouse  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  which  he  conceived  both  astronomy  and  Christianity  to  be  involved, 
invests  his  treatise  with  extraordinary  interest.  But  a  higher  degree  of  it 
is  awakened  by  the  discussion  itself,  as  the  distinguished  author  approxi* 
mates  the  sublime  conclusion,  by  those  analogical  processes  warranted  by 
the  deductions  of  science.  His  general  plan  is  to  give  the  proofs  of  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds  and  then  to  meet  the  objections  urged  by  the  author  of  the 
adverse  essay.  We  cannot  analyze  his  argument  here ;  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
there  is  a  felicity,  an  earnestness,  a  force,  a  magnificence  which  leave  a 
transporting  conviction  on  the  reader's  mind  that  the  stars  are  not  the  waste 
places  of  the  creation ;  the  dismal  and  eternal  solitudes  of  space ;  but  goodly 
garnitured  mansions  replenished  with  gifted  families  filled  with  light  and 
love ;  and  that  the  contrary  theory  is  both  unscientific  and  skeptical  in  its 
tendency. 

8.  The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  ;  with  an  historical  in- 
troduction, and  a  brief  view  of  Grecian  Philosophers,  Orators,  and  His- 
torians. By  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  **  Literature  and  the 
Literary  Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Boston :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.    New  York :  James  C.  Derby.     1854. 

The  resplendent  lamp  of  Grecian  literary  genius  has  not  only  shed  an 
enduring  lustre  upon  its  native  soil,  but  has  irradiated,  for  centuries,  every 
civilized  nation.  The  various  forms  which  that  genius  assumed  were  so 
pure,  definite  and  perfect,  as  to  insure  their  perpetuity  in  all  ages,  to  repro- 
duce themselves  in  every  stage  of  human  progress,  to  stimulate  the  slum- 
bering intellect  of  humanity,  and  to  mould  its  manifestations.  The  more, 
therefore,  we  become  acquainted  with  these  models  of  taste,  refinement, 
and  power,  the  more  general  and  direct  will  be  their  influence  in  the  for- 
mation and  in  the  pleasures  of  our  mental  habits.  The  labor  of  presenting 
them  to  the  English  reader  with  historical  fidelity,  cannot  be  lost.  It  is 
fruitful  of  good,  and  deserves  the  highest  praise.    This  is  exactly  the  ob- 
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ject  of  Mr.  Mills.  Beg^inniag  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greece  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  gives  biographical 
notices  of  all  its  celebrated  poets,  with  copious  specimens  from  their  best 
productious  in  the  most  approved  of  oar  English  translations,  interspersed 
with  judicious  criticisms  upon  their  respective  merits.  From  the  poets,  he 
proceeds  successively  to  the  philosophers,  orators  and  historians  of  Greece, 
of  whom  he  gives  a  succinct,  but  a  perspicuous  and  reliable  account.  Mr. 
Mills  does  not  profess  to  be  original,  but  to  have  consulted  the  ablest  au- 
thorities. His  style  is  wanting  in  vivacity,  but  is  compensated  by  his  in- 
dustry and  his  judgment.  He  has  done  all  that,  perhaps,  can  be  done  to 
impart  to  the  public  a  clear  and  concise  idea  of  that  intellectual  wealth 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  has  rendered  Greece  so  illustrious  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

9.  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  ih  Hungary,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  to  1850,  with  special  reference  to  Transylvania.    Transla- 

«  ted  by  Rev.  J.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Hamburg.  With  an  introduction  by  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.  D.  Bostod :  ?hillips,  Sampson  k  Co.  New 
York  ;  James  C.  Derby.    1854. 

The  political  features  of  Hungary,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  awak- 
ened, throughout  this  country,  a  most  astonishing  sympathy,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  social  and  geographical  features,  have,  in  that  time,  been  greatly 
increased.  Its  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  especially,  its  Protestantism,  as 
all  readers  know,  have  been  a  comparatively  sealed  page.  The  whole  land 
has  been  shut  up  to  us  until  recently.  It  is  now  opened,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  and  the  scenes  which  it  discloses  are  replete  with  novelty.  Those 
of  the  church  are  full  of  tragic  interest.  Its  struggles,  its  martyrdoms,  its 
vicissitudes  add  a  new  section  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Its  present  condi- 
tion under  the  tyrannical  house  of  Hapsburg  appeals  to  the  whole  Protes- 
tant world,  as  its  political  prostration  does  to  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty.  We  can  but  hope  that  the  day  of  its  religious  and  civil  regenera- 
tion is  at  hand,  and  that  the  land  of  the  Magyars  and  of  Huss  will  yet  be- 
come as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  present  volume,  endorsed  as  it  is,  by 
D'Aubigne,  is  a  fountain  of  authentic  information,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  energies  of  the  Christians  of  America  in  its  behalf.  It  is  not  to 
be  carelessly  perused  ;  but  pondered  and  digested  on  account  of  the  magni- 
tude and  intensity  of  the  events  which  it  describes.  The  introduction  by 
D'Aubigne  is  an  admirable  preparative  to  its  perusal. 

10,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adomram  JudsoUt  D.  D. 
By  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University.  In  two  volumes. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1853. 

This  is  a  book  we  have  long  desired  to  have,  but  which,  it  has  not,  until 
DOW,  been  our  good  fortune  to  possess.    The  place  occupied  l^  Dr.  Judaon 
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and  the  part  which  he  performed  in  the  great  missionary  enterprise  of  tha 
19th  century  makes  his  life  an  epoch  in  its  records,  and  creates  not  only  a 
desire,  but  a  sort  of  necessity  for  its  details.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that, 
by  a  series  of  remarkable  events,  many  of  these  have  been  lost.  But  with- 
out them,  the  official  reports  of  the  boards  to  which  he  belouged,  and  the 
reminiscences  of  his  widow  have  supplied  materials  for  two  sightly  vol- 
umes, wrought  into  the  form  which  they  bear,  by  the  skill  of  Dr.  Way- 
laod.  He  performed  the  twofold  achievements  of  spreadiog  the  gospel  in 
Burmah  and  of  traDslating  the  Scriptures  into  its  language,  thus  opeoing 
the  gate  of  divine  knowledge  to  its  teeming  millions.  The  only  chapter  in 
his  life,  calculated  to  giye  pain  to  other  denominations,  is  his  change  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism,  and  consequently  of  his  church  relations.  But  in  the 
grand  aggregate  of  so  useful  and  glorious  a  career,  that  shall  no:  mar  our 
pleasure  or  our  admiration. 

11.  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  L^nds,  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Illustrated  from  designs  by  Hammatt 
Billings.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  New 
York :  J.  C.  Derby.    1854. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Stowe  to  England  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
Lafayette  to  this  country  ;  but  we  must  have  the  candor  to  say,  for  very 
difierent  and  discordant  reasons.  Abating  the  militajy  pageantry  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  former  was  distinguished  by  well  nigh  as  much  public  and  private 
display.  She  was  greeted,  caressed,  applauded  by  gentry  and  nobility  ;  in 
aristocratic  halls,  and  public  assemblies ;  at  complimentary  breakfasts  and 
dinners,  as  the  female  impersonation  of  American  glory.  And  for  what ! 
The  authorship  of  one  little  duodecimo  volume,  wrought  into  a  fiction, 
misrepresenting  most  egregiously  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  in  tha 
South ;  in  which,  it  is  true,  she  has  displayed  dramatic  talent  in  the  represen- 
tation of  characters  and  of  scenes.  Her  passage  through  England,  Scotland 
and  the  Continent  was  an  endless  ovation  in  compliment  to  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  not  so  much  as  a  work  of  genius,  but  of  supposed  facts,  so  stated  by  a 
woman,  hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  as  to  vibrate  upon  that  sentiment  in  the 
European  mind  which  confounds  the  wrongs  of  the  African  slave-trade 
with  the  exaggerated  pictures  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  south,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  an  unscrupulous  abolitionist.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  indicted  an  ir- 
reparable injury  upon  southern  reputation,  which  all  her  gorgeous  compli- 
ments and  **  Sunny  Memories"  can  never  repair,  nor  obliterate.  She  has 
perpetrated  a  public  and  an  imperishable  libel  against  it.  These  "  Sunny 
Memories"  are  the  reminiscences  of  those  scenes  heralded  by  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  The  notoriety  and  the  flattery  of  them  were  indeed  *<  sunny"  to 
herself,  and  she  returns  the  compliment  by  praising  her  admirers.  Abstract 
from  her  letters  the  scenes  of  which  she  was  the  centre  and  the  cynosure. 
Vol.  VIII.--39 
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Md  bat  little  remaiiw  to  place  her  vohimet  above  the  lerel  of  elerer  Dotea 
of  travel.  So  ftr  as  they  detiaeate  the  incidents  and  social  qualities  of  the 
higher  classes  into  which  **  Uncle  Tom"  admitted  her,  and  to  which  ao 
few  hare  access,  they  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  On  other  topics,  we 
should  judge,  that  she  is  neither  particularly  shrewd  nor  diseriminatlDg. 
Yet  the  fiime  of  the  author,  though  it  may  be  factitious,  will  ensure  the  cir* 
eolation  of  her  "  Sunny  Memories."    ' 

12.  The  Principles  of  Chemistry t  illustrated  by  Simple  Experiments,  By 
Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agri- 
culture at  Fharand,  and  Royal  Inspector  of  Medicine  in  Saxony.  Trans* 
lated  by  C.  H.  Peirce,  M.  D.  Eighth  Thousand.  Cambridge ;  Published 
by  John  Bartlett.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.    1854. 

Our  examination  of  this  work  has  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on 
our  mind,  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  departments  of  chemistry.  It 
possesses  many  advantages.  The  clearness  of  its  statements,  the  conve- 
nience of  its  classification,  and  the  exceeding  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its 
experiments  are  the  principal.  In  this  last  respect,  it  has  no  superior 
amongst  us.  It  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  student,  at  very  small  cost, 
to  supply  himself  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  laws  of 
the  science.  This  fitcility  of  experimenting  is  the  very  requisition  needed 
to  diffuse  that  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  is  destined  to  work 
such  wondens  in  all  its  endless  application  to  the  arts  and  to  agriculture. 
To  enhance  its  value,  each  chapter  closes  with  a  recapitulation  of  every  es- 
sential principle  stated  in  it.  As  a  text-book  for  schools  it  is  invaluaUe  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  unfolds  the  truths  of  the  science  add  interests  ^e 
minds  of  the  students.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
teachers  X6  this  publication. 

13.  The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. 
1854. 

The  readers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  are  familiar  with  the  venerable 
mwiriquet,  Christopher  North,  with  which  that  wonderful  periodical  has 
become  identified,  and  whose  manifold  genius  infused  a  mysterious  power 
into  its  pages.  The  veritable  personage  was  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  * 
Moral  Philoeophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  amongst  the 
contributors  to,  and  finally  became  editor  of  the  Magaziiie,  after  the  death 
of  Blackwood.  His  ''  recreations  "  consist  of  essays  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects,  characterized  by  great  versatility  of  talent.  Humor,  wit,  kve  of  na^ 
ture,  critical  acumen,  all  play  their  part  in  his  lucubrations  with  an  ease 
and  a  freshness  which  always  please  the  imagination.  His  fondness  for 
rustic  scenes  betrays  the  habits  of  his  youth,  and  lends  maoy  a  charm  tp  his 
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fiplicitoas  pen.  The  collectioD  of  these  into  one  rolnme  places  his  scattered 
productions  into  a  form  which  increases  the  library  editions  of  the  English 
classics. 

14.  Critical  and  MisceUoHetnu  Wriiings  of  T.  Noon  Talfourd,  Third 
American  edition.  With  additional  articles  never  before  published  in 
this  coontTf .    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1854. 

Talfourd,  as  an  essayist,  possesses  an  elegance,  a  dignity,  a  grandeur  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  His  forte  was  the  higher  criticism,  of  which  he  was  a 
perfect  master.  His  philosophical  and  classical  attainments  gare  him  the 
command  of  this  species  of  literature.  He  inspires  the  reader  with  an  ele- 
ration  which  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  intellectual  nature.  His 
criticism  on  Robert  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  transcendent  specimens  of  the 
art  we  have  ever  read.  His  writings  are  a  model  of  the  kind,  and  ought 
to  be  studied  as  a  means  of  improvement  in  analysis  and  style. 

15.  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Globe,  and  of  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular: with  two  Greological  Maps,  and  sketches  of  characteristic  Amer- 
ican fossils.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst 
College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  GeologY*  Second  edi- 
tion.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1854. 

This  work  is  already  known  to  scholars,  by  the  first  edition  ;  and  were 
it  not,  the  prestige  of  such  a  name  would  ensure  its  acceptance,  The  de- 
sign of  it  is  comprehensive,  but  the  unparalleled  progress  of  this  new  sci- 
ence has  furnished  nCiaterials  for  constructing  a  universal  system,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  cosmical  character.  Nothing  more  is  proposed  than  an  *'  outline,'^ 
concatenating  the  results  of  explorations  into  a  whole.  It  was  designed  as 
a  sequel  to  the  Professor's  '<  Elementary  Greology,*'  but  by  the  aid  of  the* 
large  and  elegantly  colored  maps  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  the  '<  Out- 
line "  may  be  so  filled  up  as  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  this  most 
fascinating  study.  To  use  his  own  words :  '*  though  the  text  be  brief,  yet 
the  maps,  by  a  few  moments'  inspection,  teach  more  than  many  pages  of 
letter-press."    The  aid  which  they  afibrd  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 

16.  The  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  sciences*  By  Ed  want 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor 
of  Natural  Theology  and  Geology.  Ninth  thousand.  Boston :  PhUlipsr 
Sampson  &  Company. 

Were  we  announcing  a  new  work  on  so  exciting  a  theme,  we  should 
feel  it  obligatory  to  be  more  minute  than  the  repeated  appearance  of  thi9 
volume  requires  us  to  be.  The  religious  aspects  of  Geology  have  been 
more  mooted  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  of  the  sciences ;  though  each,  in 
turn,  and,  in  its  immaturity,  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  infidelity. 
Further  inquiries  into  them  all  have  resulted,  not  in  antagonism,  but  in  • 
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beautiful  harmony  with  Divioe  revelation.  It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock that  this  is  true  of  Geology.  The  great  point  of  difficulty  is  in  the 
apparent  controversy  between  the  date  of  the  creation  as  assumed  by  geol- 
ogists and  that  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  difficulty  is  a  real 
one,  if  the  first  verse  refer  to  the  first  day.  But  if  it  admit  of  a  reference 
to  an  indefinite  period  preceding  the  first  day,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  That 
k  does,  the  author  very  forcibly  argues.  He  is  an  orthodox  theologian  as 
well  as  a  thorough  geologist,  and  is  familiar  with  the  relative  bearings  of 
the  sciences.  The  word  of  Grod  is  immovable.  All  science  harmonizes 
of  necessity  with  it,  and  confirms  and  illustrates  its  revelations.  The  book 
is  well  worth  another  nine  editions.  It  is  on  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  viz ;  the  aspects  not  only  of  geology,  but  of  the 
actences  in  general  towards  the  Scriptures. 

17.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  A  new  edition.  With  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  John  Mitford.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.     1854. 

18.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers  ;  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  Boston :  PhilUps,  Sampson 
&  Company.     1854. 

19.  Poemsy  Plays  and  Essays,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B,  With  a  Criticah 
Dissertation  on  his  Poetry,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  Esqr.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.    1854. 

20.  The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell;  with  an  Original  Biogra- 
phy, and  Notes.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Company.    IB54. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  four  preceding  works  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Th^  are  stereotyped  forever.  The  new  edition  of  them  only  claims  our 
attention ;  and  that  is  such  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  works  them- 
selves. They  are  in  octavo,  on  very  fair  paper,  in  large,  clear  type,  of  uni- 
form appearance,  containing  biographical  sketches  of  the  poets  and  notes 
tipon  the  poems.  As  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
character  of  the  page  and  the  explanatory  apparatus,  we  recommend  to  all, 
who  desire  a  library  edition  of  these  poets,  to  obtain  them  from  these  pub- 
lishers. 

51.  The  Conflict  of  Ages  ;  or  the  great  debate  on  the  moral  relations  of 
God  and  man.  By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  Fifth  edition.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.    1854. 

22.  Christ  in  History ;  or  the  central  power  among  men.  By  Robert 
TurnbuU,  D.  D.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.    1854. 

Both  of  the  books  above  named  have  been  fully  characterized  in  this 
journal,  though  not  received  from  the  publishers.    It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
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to  repeat  our  opinioDs.  The  former  has  Reached  the  fifth  edition  io  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  time.  Both  are  highly  suggestive,  though  they  contain  de- 
fects, especially  that  of  Dr.  Beecher. 

23.  Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Elihu  Burritt,  au- 
thor of  "  Sparks  from  the  Anril."  With  a  memoir,  hy  Mary  Howitt. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.     18M. 

*'  The  Learned  Blacksmith  "  is  the  great  American  literary  prodigy, 
whose  entire  life  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters 
in  the  <<  Curiosities  of  Literature.*'  As  his  general  history^  has  ceased  to 
be  a  norelty  amongst  us,  we  will  forego  a  recurrence  to  it,  and  introduce 
the  <'  Thoughts  and  Things"  to  our  readers.  To  be  consecutive,  we  begin 
with  the  engraving  of  the  author.  It  is  certainly  an  acquisition  to  the 
book.  The  whole  physiognomy  is  exceedingly  expressive  of  thought  and 
resolution.  Forehead,  eyes,  nose,  lips,  chin,  exhibit  intellectual  power  and 
concentration.  The  memoir  by  Mrs.  Howitt  is  a  life-portrait  of  thb  extraor- 
dinary man,  drawn  in  a  most  felicitous  manner.  She  is  full  of  admiration  and 
paints  con  amore.  The  essays  were  written  at  diflferent  periods,  and  evince 
considerable  diversity  as  well  as  inequality  of  matter  and  style.  They 
are  short,  earnest,  and  generally  practical ;  yet  they  combine  some  of  the 
very  highest  qualities  of  composition ;  proving  that  he  is  not  a  literary 
cormorant,  but  a  soaring  eagle  ;  and  he  makes  wide  as  well  as  graceful  cir- 
cles in  his  flight.  His  views  are  expanded,  and  his  language  is  affluent 
We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  richness  of  his  descriptive  faculty, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  sentimentality.  Mr.  Burritt's  head  is  large ;  but 
his  heart  is  larger  still.  It  would  harmonize  the  world.  Some  of  his 
schemes  are  Utopian  and  some  are  defective.  He  is  an  abolitionist,  more 
no  doubt,  by  an  unregulated  benevolence,  than  by  any  of  those  inferior  sen- 
timents which  designate  this  class  of  incendiary  bigots.  His  '*  Thoughts 
and  Things  "  are  a  treat  served  by  a  sumptuous  host,  raised,  by  self-appli- 
cation, from  the  drudgery  of  the  anvil  to  a  princedom  in  the  kingdom  of 
literature  and  science.  It  demonstrates  above  all  other  facts,  what  self-de- 
termination may  accomplish  under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances. 

24.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity^  as  e^thUrited  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apologists  down  to  Augustine,  Huisean  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  Boltoo, 
Professor  in  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Boston :  Gk>uld  k 
Lincoln.    1854. 

This  book  possesses  a  feature  which  most  inevitably  attract  ittentioa, 
and  place  it  in  the  hands,  especially,  of  theological  readers;  and  that  is,  its 
presentation  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  ancient  fathers  defended  Chri^ 
tianity  against  their  opponents ;  Jews,  Grecians  and  Romans.  This  old 
apologetic  literature  is  new  to  uS)  since  we  have  no  treatise  which  brings 
it  fully  to  our  minds.    It  lies  scattered  through  the  scarce  and  costly  vol- 
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nines  of  patristic  learaiog,  accessible  only  to  the  few.  The  Holsean  prize 
drew  it  forth  io  1852,  having  been  proposed  by  the  trustees  of  the  food  de* 
rised  by  the  Rev.  Joha  Hulse  in  1777*  It  proyes  maoifesily  the  sabstan- 
tial  identity  of  all  infidel  ob^tioos  from  the  beginning,  ttod  the  promptness 
aod  soecess  with  which  they  have  been  always  refated,aad  is  confirmstory 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion.  After  a  pretiminary  dissertation » 
the  learned  author  shows  that  the  following  arguments,  so  frequently  re- 
produced, were  employed  by  the  ancient  defenders  of  the  faith ;  '*  Antecedent 
probability ;"  <<  Antiquity ;"  Prophecy  ;'*  '<  Miracles ;"  *<  The  reasonableness 
of  the  doctrine ;"  '<  Superior  Morality ;''  and  '<  The  success  of  the  Gospel.'* 
Those  who  urged  these  arguments,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  deacuas* 
sd  them,  and  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them,  are  presented  with 
great  ability.  The  utility  and  seasonableness  of  the  essay  cannot  admit  of 
a  doubt. 

25.  My  Schools  and  School  Masters  ;  or  the  Story  of  my  Education.  By 
Hugh  Miller.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincdn.    1854. 

Instances  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  men  have  worked  their  way 
to  the  pinnacle  of  virtuous  fame  through  the  rugged  paths  of  poverty  and 
misfortune.  But  such  is  true  greatness  that  adversity  only  serves  to  inten- 
sify and  promote  its  future  development.  Temples  and  laboratories  are  not 
the  only  avenues  to  knowledge.  Nature  has  her  schools  and  colleges  and 
pupils,  without  the  conventionalities  of  polite  society ;  and  though  her 
degrees  are  conferred  at  enormous  expense,  their  validity  is  attested  by  the 
robustness  of  her  tuition.  The  great  geologist  received  his  first  lectures  on 
the  seashore,  in  the  quarries  and  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  during  the 
recreations  of  a  common  school  and  the  intervals  of  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
Stone  mason.  Tutored  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  native  rocks,  he  has  grown 
to  be  a  giant  in  the  new  science ;  a  discoverer  and  a  champion,  whose  Hercu- 
lean strength  has  demolished  fiilse  theories,  and  confounded  the  vaunting 
skepticism  of  the  age,  upon  its  own  grounds.  The  *<  development  hypothe- 
sis," so  far  as  it  laid  claim  to  geology,  was  buried  by  him  in  the  *'  old  red 
sandstone.*'  His  school  was  nature,  and  his  school  masters  were  the  inci- 
dents of  a  h&  full  of  friction.  His  narrative  is  the  genial  outpouring  of  an 
svperienee  amidst  the  hardships  of  a  Scottish  laborer,  and  is  enlivened  by 
SUmy  a  scene  of  Highland  life. 

26.  The  BeUer  Land  ;  or  the  Believer^s  Journey  and  Future  Home.  By 
Augustus  C.  Thoflspson,  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Churoh,  Roxbory ,  Blass.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  k  Ltnedn.    1854. 

These  pleasant  pages  are  a  memento  from  a  pastor  to  his  congregation 
on  his  departure  to  a  foreign  land.  They  were  suggested  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  former  hallowed  relations,  and  the  hopes  of  a  re-union  in  '<  The 
Better  Land."    While  there  is  nothing  of  theological  depth  in  them,  the^ 
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abovod  wHh  tkM  eooMiipbtioiis  of  tbc  Jmyeiiljr  slate  width  appeal  to 
tlie  deroot  aflktions  ^  all  tnie  Chmdans,  and  are  cakalated  to  elerato 
tiieir  aspiratioBB.  Tke  eaomeratioa  of  the  topka  dieeuaaedf  (and  thej  are 
eoDsideraUf  amplified^)  will  show  the  tenor  and  indicate  the  eharaeter  of 
the  ^tefieetions  indulged :  <«  The  Pilgriina|r« ;  Clusters  of  Eschol :  Waf* 
marks ;  Glimpses  of  the  Land;  The  Passage;  Recognition  of  Friebds; 
The  Hearenl J  Banqnet ;  Children  in  Hearen ;  Society  of  Angels ;  Soctety 
of  the  8aTioiir;  Heavenly  Honor  and  Ridies ;  No  Tears  in  HeaToi ;  Ho* 
linees  of  Heayen ;  Activity  in  Heaven ;  Reearrection  Body;  Perpetnity  of 
Bliss  in  Heaven."  The  solemnity  and  the  tenderness  of  these  topics  wosU 
disarm  criticism,  even  if  there  were  an  occasion  for  its  exercise.  May  we 
all  arrive  in  *'  The  Better  Land !"  O  hope  full  of  immortality ! 

27.  A  Papular  Account  of  fhe  Ancieta  Egyptitms.  Revised  and  ahridged 
from  his  larger  work,  by  Sir  J.  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.» 
&c.  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated  with  500  wood  cuts.  New  York : 
Harper  3c  Brother,  Publishers.    1854. 

In  opening  these  volumes,  we  are  filled  with  amazement  at  the  results  to 
which  antiquarian  researches  have  conducted  us.  The  definite  descriptions 
which  they  contain,  and  the  spirited  delineations  with  which  their  pages 
are  bestrewn,  of  the  customs,  manners,  costumes,  pursuits,  arts,  amuse- 
ments and  institutions,  of  a  people,  whose  glory  was  fading  before  that  of 
Greece  arose,  tran^K)rt  us  as  it  were  into  the  midst  of  the  living  rather  than 
of  the  mummied  dead.  The  greatest  marvel  of  this  age  is  the  restoration 
of  Egypt  and  the  reconstruction  of  its  fallen  grandeur  from  fragments  of  its 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics.  Here  the  whole,  divested  of  its  recondite  in- 
quiries, as  in  a  panorama  of  living  scenes,  from  temple  and  palace  to  the 
minutest  incidents  of  pastoral  and  domestic  economy,  pass  before  our 
eyes.  This  curious  work  is  an  abridgement,  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson, 
of  the  elaborate  one  published  by  him  in  1836,  with  additionml  matter  and 
plates,  representing  the  present  state  of  Egyptian  archeology ;  and  although 
it  is  intended  to  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  it  among  the  people,  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  highest  authority.  With  what  little  labor  and  expense 
may  we  all  enjoy  information  which  it  has  taxed  the  reeoturces  of  wealth 
and  the  efforts  of  geiMUs  for  years  to  bestow  !  The  want  of  interest  in  it 
is  a  positive  misfortune.  Gentle  reader,  purchase  forthwith,  <*  The  Ancient 
Egyptians." 

28.  Smdwith  Jbhmd  Notm.  By  A.  Hiol^.  New  York:  Harper  k  Bbo- 
thers.    1854. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  annex  these  Islands  to  the 
United  Slates,  we  may  well  be  excused  for  gratifying  out  curiosity  with 
respect  to  their  condition  and  advantages.  Tbeauthor  visited  them  in  1853, 
and  is  an  ard^t  advocate  for  their  annexatiott,    la  fact,  he  ayoaie  tfak  aa 
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the  object  of  his  **  Notes."  He  aTonches  their  accoracy,  and  cites  his  «i- 
thorities.  He  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  sketch- 
es their  scenery*  portrays  the  appearance  and  halnts  of  the  population,  and 
the  influence  of  missions  upon  them.  His  remarks  upon  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Islands,  the  Christianity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  grad- 
ual depopulation  since  its  introduction,  are  of  profound  importance  to  the 
Christian,  philosopher  and  statesman.  The  last  two  chapters,  the  one,  a 
survey  of  the  race  and  their  destiny,  and  the  other,  on  their  annexation  to 
the  American  confederacy,  are  decidedly  edifying.  There  are  twenty  illus- 
trations of  prominent  objects  in  the  Islands. 

29.  Harper's  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  With  special  Reference 
to  the  United  States  and  British  America.  By  J.  Calvin  Smith.  To  be 
completed  in  ten  numbers. 

,  Five  numbers  of  this  great  work  now  lie  before  us,  in  royal  octavo,  having 
made  their  appearance  since  the  Ist  of  July.  The  grand  scale  on  which  it  is 
projected,  the  immense  labor  which  it  cost,  and  the  accurate  and  ample  de- 
tails which  it  gives  of  all  the  principal  places  throughout  the  world,  with 
their  statistics,  entitle  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
general  diffusion  of  literature  amongst  all  classes  of  our  population,  and  the 
vast  range  of  relations  established  between  us  and  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
a  book  of  ready  reference,  such  as  this  is,  is  of  incalculable  utility  ;  espe- 
cially, when  it  brings  down  to  the  last  moment,  the  additions  made  to  the 
mighty  list  of  notable  localities.  The  typography  is  that  of  the  best  English 
style  for.  books  of  reference.  Seven  elegant  maps,  adapted  to  the  work,  to 
facilitate  the  reference,  will  accompany  it.  Three  are  attached  to  the  num- 
bers before  us.  The  whole,  when  completed,  will  make  a  volume  of  1800 
pages.    The  price  of  the  numbers  is  50  cents  each. 

30.  A  Practical  and  Commerctal  Arithmetic.  Containing  definitions  of 
terms,  and  rules  of  operations,  with  numerous  examples.  The  whole 
forming  a  complete  treatise  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By 
Ckrardus  Beekman  Docharty,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
New  York  Free  Academy.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1854. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  arithmetic  has  the  twofold  use  of  a  perpetual 
application  to  the  actual  wants  of  life,  and  an  induction  to  the  higher  math- 
ematics. It  must  therefore  be  based  upon  scientific  principles,  in  which  all 
o«r  works  are  sadly  deficient.  The  increasing  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  numbers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  wants  of  the  youthful  mind,  has  infused 
itself  into  the  Arithmetic.  We  will  let  the  author  state  his  own  proposi- 
tions as  to  the  teaching  of  this  useful  branch  of  education. 

"  1.  Jte  principles  must  he  well  understood.  2.  The  d^nitions  must  he 
asnmse  md  e^tplicii,  and  the  rules  tharovghly  eammiUed  ta  memory.    Z, 
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Neai  methods  of  working  out  rrmst  he  adopted,  and  the  reasoning  upon  which 
the  rules  are  establishedt  be  acquired  by  the  pupiL^^ 
'  Wiih  a  view  to  these  has  this  treatise  beeo  prepared,  and  their  applica- 
tioQ  in  the  use  of  it,  he  doubts  not,  will  make  a  first-rate  arithmetician,  and 
enable  one  to  pass  through  algebra  with  comparative  ease. 

31.  Ouido  and  Julius  ;  or  Sin  and  the  Propitiator  exhibited  in  the  true  con- 
secration  of  the  skeptic.  By  Frederick  Aug.  Tholuck,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Dij^initjr  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  by- 
Jonathan  Edwards  Ryland,  with  an  introductory  preface  by  John  Fye 
Smith,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Grould  k  Liacoio.  1854. 
Neither  the  title  nor  the  size  of  this  volume  fairly  represents  its  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  production  of  uncommon  ability  ;  and  though  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  first  appearance,  it  has  evidently  lost  nothing  by  age.  We 
are  very  much  inclined  to  remark  upon  it  somewhat  extensively,  but  we 
are  restricted  to  narrow  limits.  While  a  student  at  Berlin,  Tholuck 
openly  avowed  infidelity,  having  imbibed  the  Pantheistic  principles  which 
then  infecied  the  German  Universities.  Towards  the  close  of  his  course, 
his  religious  views  underwent  a  radical  change,  principally  through  the 
ageocy  of  Dr.  Neander.  Upon  the  dismission  of  De  Wette  from  the  Chair 
of  Theology,  Tholuck  was  installed,  by  royal  authority,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- one;  on  which  occasion  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Christiau  ministry.  At  this  period  he  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Pantheism  of  the  Persians,  indicative  of  his  new  opinions  ;  and  not  long 
after,  the  little  tract  which  is  now  before  us.  While  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  history  of  his  own  experience  in  his  transition  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  it 
was  intended  to  be  an  antidote  to  a  peroicious  treatise  of  De  Wette,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  show  how  a  skeptical  student  might  reconcile  it  to 
himself  to  officiate  in  the  Lutheran  pulpit ;  thus  consecrating  the  skeptic  to 
the  sacred  office.  Tholuck,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  the  true  theory  of 
consecrating  the  skeptic ;  that  is,  the  adoption  of  right  views  on  the  ques- 
tions of  sin  and  a  mediator,  by  searching  inquiry  and  earnest  prayer.  In 
bis  argument  on  these  points  in  opposition  to  the  Pantheistic  philosophy, 
there  is  a  depth,  a  comprehension,  a  luxuriance  of  thought  which  enchains 
the  reader,  and  completely  demolishes  the  vaunting  theory.  It  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  the  religious  opinions  and  correspondence 
of  two  young  men  entangled  in  its  toils,  during  which  both  abandon  their 
infidelity  and  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Philosophy,  genius  and 
learning  appear  on  every  page.  Some  of  his  ideas  are  emphatically  Ger- 
manic, but  the  argument,  as  a  whole,  is  sound  to  the  core  and  eloquently 
expressed.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  regrets  that  Tholuck  is,  in  sentiments,  an  evan* 
gelical  Arminian,  and  doubts  not,  had  he  read  Edwards  on  the  will,  he 
would  have  been  a  predestinarian.  The  translator  has  performed  his  task 
with  an  elegance  befitting  the  th«De,  and  adapting  it  to  the  cultivated 
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classes  for  whom  it  was  written.  It  it  well  snited  to  the  meridian  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  when  German  infidelity  so  faithfhlly  follows 
German  literature. 

32.  Nodes  AmhrotiamB.  By  the  late  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Unirerfity  of  Edinburgh,  Editor  of  Biackwood*s  Maga- 
zine, etc. ;  and  Wm.  Magion,  LL.  D.,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  James  Hogg,  etc 
With  Memoirs  and  notes  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.  C.  L.  In  five 
volumes.    Redfield :  New  York.    1854. 

These  celebrated  papers  were  published  in  Blackwood,  between  the  years 
1822  and  '33,  purporting  for  the  most  part,  to  be  the  couTersations  of  a  lit- 
erary club  on  all  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  and  especially,  on  literary 
and  political  questions,  as  well  as  characters;  all  of  which  are  handled  with 
the  freedom  and  fearless  independence  of  a  private  circle,  who  indulge  their 
satires  without  restraint.  They  are  the  vehicles  of  the  maturest  informa- 
tion, the  most  sagacious  views,  the  ablest  criticisms,  the  richest  wit  and 
the  sweetest  poetry  of  the  day.  They  are  the  efiusions,  as  we  learn  from 
the  title,  of  the  most  brilliant  contemporary  writers  of  Scotland,  amongst 
whom  Professor  Wilson  was  the  leading  spirit.  The  personalities  which 
they  contained  prevented  their  republication  in  England,  but  they  were  is^ 
sued  in  this  country  in  1843,  in  four  volumes,  full  of  defects.  The  present 
edition  consists  of  five,  with  biographies  of  the  writers,  and  notes  explana- 
tory of  their  authors,  for  which  the  editor's  intimacy  with  the  characters 
treated  of  in  the  Noctes  qualify  him.  As  specimens  of  colloquial  literature 
abounding  with  the  genial  light  of  humor  and  the  exhibitions  of  varied 
talent  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 

83.  Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres^  or  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  of  a 
Former  Merchant.  By  Vincent  Nolte,  late  of  New  Orleans.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Redfield :  New  York.  1854. 
If,  as  it  is  conceded,  the  recommendation  of  a  biography,  whether  it  be 
avUo  or  alterof  consists  in  the  number  and  the  character  of  its  incidents, 
Vincent  Nolte  will  bear  ofi*  the  palm  from  nine  tenths,  if  not  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  all  that  have  ever  been  written.  It  embraces  elements  rarely 
if  ever  combined  in  a  personal  narrative ;  the  long  and  eventful  period 
throtigh  which  it  extends,  the  immense  space  which  it  covers ;  the  almost 
ubiquitous  individuality  which  it  represents,  the  historical  scenes  and  per- 
sonages which  it  describes,  and  the  romantic  vicissitudes  which  it  portrajrs. 
Activity  and  alternation,  contact  and  collision,  elevation  and  depression,  are 
incessantly  diversifying  the  panoramic  life  of  a  business  man,  who  is  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  this,  that  and  the  other  condition,  with  a  versatili- 
ty  which  abhors  monotony,  and  a  restlessness  whkh  despises  repose.  And 
there  is  nothing  mechanical  in  the  perpetual  motion  of  this  man  of  the 
World.    It  is  in  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  a  soul  which  had  absolved  fe- 
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•elf  from  the  boods  of  eoantry,  kindred  and  home  with  eqntl  fecility,  and 
whose  only  bond  to  the  race  was  the  necessity  of  a  casual  intercourse  with 
it.  A  life  so  stirring  and  a  mind  so  keen  have  amassed  such  an  amazinf 
amount  of  enrioas  topics  as  almost  to  startle  credulity  itself ;  yet  authenti* 
city  is  the  only  claim  which  the  author  exacts.  If  an  equal  degree  of  Tir- 
tnous  sentiment  had  shed  its  lustre  over  his  Quixotic  career,  Vincent  Nolte 
would  hare  retired  from  the  world  as  a  benefactor,  and  with  the  **  gay  re- 
membrance of  a  life  well  spent." 

34.  History  of  Cuba  ;  or  Noie$  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics*  Being  a  po« 
litical,  historical,  and  statistical  account  of  the  Island,  from  its  first  dia- 
coTery  to  the  present  time.  By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Illustrated.  Sixth 
thousand.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.    1854. 

Books  and  measures  are  so  inseparable  in  our  day  that  one  is  puzzled  to 
asceruin  whether  our  secular  literature  has  its  origin  more  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  or  in  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Certain  it  is,  the  author 
&rora  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  whatever  be  the  object  of  his 
sketches.  Though  they  are  desultory,  they  are  instructive,  and  meet  the 
demand  created  by  the  popular  interest  universally  felt  upon  the  subject. 
We  can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  historical  and  statistical  parts  of  the 
work  are  valuable,  and  that  the  descriptive  portions  are  drawn  with  a  prac- 
ticed hand.    Several  well  executed  plates  embellish  its  pages. 

35.  ThiSf  That,  and  The  Other.  By  Ellen  Louise  Chandler.  With  Illua- 
trations  by  Rowse.  Seventh  thousand.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Company.    1854. 

Miss  Chandler's  debut  has  met  with  a  flattering  acceptance  from  the  rea- 
dera  of  fiction.  For  a  young  lady  of  nineteen  summers,  her  effort  at  au- 
thorship displays  an  invention  and  a  maturity  beyond  her  years.  The  title, 
perhaps,  indicates  the  disconnected  character  of  (he  book,  which  consists  of 
independent  sketches  of  rather  a  serious  and  pathetic  kind,  evincing  purity 
of  sentiment  and  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  conception.  If  Miss  Chand- 
ler would  apply  her  talent  to  the  useful  rather  than  the  imaginative,  she 
would  make  an  enduring  mark  as  an  author. 

86.  A  Parisian  Pastor^s  Olanee  at  America.  By  J.  H.  Ghrand  Pierre,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Director  of  the  Missionary  Instito* 
tion  in  Paris.    Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln.    1854. 

It  is  not  oAen  under  so  unpretending  a  title,  and  especially  from  a  for- 
eign source,  that  we  find  so  much  that  is  really  praiseworthy.  What 
is  here  recorded,  was  not  intended  originally  for  the  American  eye,  but 
was  published  by  the  distinguished  author,  after  his  return  from  the  Uni' 
ted  States,  in  a  paper  of  which  he  is  editor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants 
in  France.   It  is  in  the  highest  degree  laudatory  of  this  country,  and  above 
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all,  of  its  religioas  iostitutioDs.  He  confesses  that  many  of  his  erroneous 
prejudices  were  corrected  as  to  the  piety  and  learning  which  distinguished 
the  churches  of  every  denomination.  One  important  fact  which  he  ascer- 
tained was,  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  support- 
ing the  gospel.  He  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes  with  respect  to  denomi- 
national policy  not  at  all  ascribable  to  narrowness  of  spirit,  but  to  the 
want  of  accurate  information ;  and  into  the  almost  universal  error  of  all 
tourists,  of  confining  their  observations  to  the  Northern  States,  and  giving 
them  the  credit  of  being  America.  Dr.  Pierre  is  a  very  superior  man,  and 
a  very  competent  judge  of  what  he  actually  saw.  Many  of  his  observations 
are  profound,  and  must  have  heightened  the  impressions  on  the  continent 
of  the  unspeakable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

37.  A  Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible,  &c.  &c. 
By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A.  New  York :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1854. 

The  original  work  of  Mr.  Cruden  has  acquired  so  universal,  and  unequivo 
cal  a  reputation,  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  to  render  any 
attempt  to  enhance  it  utterly  presumptuous.  The  great  cost  of  it  has,  howev- 
er, prevented  many  persons  from  obtaining  it,  and  induced  several  publishers 
to  put  forth  abridged  editions  of  it,  which,  while  they  have  been  serviceable, 
have  never  represented  the  herculean  labors  of  the  author,  nor  supplied  the 
wants  contemplated  by  him.  To  obviate  these  faults,  M.  W.  Dodd  has  is- 
sued an  edition  of  the  **  Complete  Concordance^"  in  quarto,  at  the  price  of 
$  3  50,  thus  putting  it  in  reach  of  all  who  desire  it ;  and  we  can  assure 
them  that  they  will  need  no  other  book  of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  find  its  way  not  only  to  the  shelf  of  every  preacher,  but  to  the  cases 
of  private  Christians,  and  the  libraries  of  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes. 
The  present  edition  is  endorsed  by  the  testimonials  of  many  distinguished 
clergymen  of  all  denominations. 

38.  Confessions  of  a  Converted  Infidel:  with  Lights  and  Shades  of  Itine- 
rant Life,  and  Miscellaneous  Sketches.  By  Rev.  John  Bayley,  of  the 
Virginia  Annual  Conference.    New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1854. 

Our  personal  regards  for  the  author,  we  are  certain,  have  not  betrayed  os 
into  the  favorable  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  book.  Of  these  we  have  en- 
deavored to  divest  our  mind  in  forming  that  opinion.  The  author  is  the 
subject  of  the  <'  Confessions,"  and  the  history  of  his  infidelity  and  of  his  con- 
version is  deeply  instructive  and  afiecting.  Some  of  its  incidents  possess  an 
overwhelming  pathos.  The  **  lights  and  shades  "  are  true  to  life,  and 
present  a  picture  of  itinerant  vicissitudes  which  multitudes  will  recognize 
and  verify.  The  **  Sketches  "  we  regard  as  possessing  a  graphic  merit ; 
those  respecting  his  visit  to  England  especially.    The  whole  is  written 
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with  that  unafiected  modesty  and  beautiful  simplicity  which  win  the  heart» 
while  it  entertains  the  mind.  The  sweet  spirit  of  the  gospel  pervades  ev- 
ery page.  We  ascertain,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  first  edition  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the  second  will  soon  be  issued. 

39.  Is  Christianity  from  God  f  or,  a  manual  of  Bible  evidence  for  the 
people.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.  With  an  introduction  by 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  New  York :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1854. 

Large  and  elaborate  treatises  on  the  Christian  evidences,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  of  no  immediate  utility  to  the  larger  portion  of  any  commu- 
nity. They  never  reach  them,  or  if  they  did,  would  never  be  read  by  them. 
And  yet  many  infidel  books  and  sentiments  are  current  amongst  them. 
Our  literature  contains  very  few  antidotes  adapted  to  the  poison,  and  hence 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  should  hail  a  book  of  the  kind  before  us,  of 
whose  fitness  for  this  object  we  have  a  high  assurance.  Dr.  Gumming  has 
selected  the  most  simple,  direct  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  that  animated  and  forcible  style  for  which  he  is  justly 
celebrated.  He  has  invested  them  with  new  beauty  and  power  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  applies  them.  We  need  such  a  book.  It  is  a  handmaid 
to  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  and  will  do  efi*ective  service  in 
the  great  battle  yet  to  be  fought.    It  is  small  and  cheap. 

40.  The  Closet  Companion;  or,  manual  of  prayer :  consisting  of  topics  and 
brief  forms  of  prayer,  designed  to  assist  Christians  in  their  devotions^ 
With  an  introduction  by  Albert  Barnes.  Fourth  edition.  New  York : 
.M.W.  Dodd.     1854. 

Amonst  the  many  helps  to  devotion,  we  know  of  none  which  occupy 
tlie  same  ground  that  this  does.  While  it  is  scriptural  and  spiritual  and 
catholic  in  its  whole  character,  its  principal  object  is  to  suggest  topics  of 
prayer.  There  is  not  only  amongst  private  Christians,  but  amongst  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  a  great  want  of  propriety,  fullness,  variety  and  depth  in 
their  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  high  degree 
of  embarrassment  for  want  of  suitable  utterances  on  many  occasions.  This 
then  is  the  exigency  which  our  author  proposes  to  meet.  It  is  not  a  book 
of  forms,  but  of  ideas  drawn  from  the  word  of  Grod  and  the  necessities  of 
the  Christian  life,  calculated  to  interest  and  to  edify.  As  such  we  can  re- 
commend it,  far  more  than  a  book  of  forms.  The  style  of  the  book  is  at 
the  same  time  tasteful  and  elegant.  A  vast  variety  of  subjects  are  presen- 
ted and  amplified  for  the  enlargement  of  prayer. 

41.  The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  With  analyses,  scriptural  proofs, 
explanatory  and  practical  inferences,  and  illustrative  anecdotes.  By  Rev. 
James  R.  Boyd.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1854. 

The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  it  is  well  known,  contaiD  the  sub- 
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9tttDce  of  the  Westminster  Confessioa  of  Faith,  adopted  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Knglaod  and  in  the  United  States.  They  are  the  doctrinal 
summaries  of  the  Calrinistic  creed,  of  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  speak 
in  this  place.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is  designed  to  inculcate  iu  peculiar 
yiews  upon  the  youth  of  the  church,  and  this  edition  is  designed  to  render 
its  teachings  more  attractire  to  that  class.  This  the  editor  proposes  to  ac- 
complish by  modernizing  the  style  of  the  answers,  by  analyzing  the  in- 
structions, by  giying  them  a  practical  turn,  and  by  entertaining  anecdotes. 
We  are  not  competent  to  judge  of  his  success.  Those  who  wish  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  Caivinistic  doctrines  are  taught  to  children  can  be  gratified  by 
the  examination  of  this  manual. 

42.  Party  Leaders;  Sketches  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex'r  Hamilton,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  including  noti- 
ces of  many  other  distinguished  American  statesmen.  By  Jo.  G.  Bald- 
win.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  Co.    1854. 

The  author  of  '*  The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi"  has  ac- 
quired a  fayorable  notoriety,  in  the  south,  as  a  writer  of  sketches.  The 
characters  he  here  describes  are  such  as  impart  interest,  by  their  very  names, 
and  create  a  desire  to  know  how  they  are  drawn.  Their  biographies  are 
giyen  in  connection  with  the  stirring  events  of  our  early  history,  in 
which  they  performed  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  and  a  generous  critic  of  these  great  political  actors,  and 
strives  to  award  to  each  his  due  degree  of  merit.  Energy  and  ease,  as  well  as 
grace,  are  happily  combined  in  his  portraits.  The  south  will  no  doubt  pat- 
ronize so  fine  a  specimen  of  southern  genius,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  will  find  a 
motive  to  complete  the  historical  delineations  so  auspiciously  commenced. 

43.  A  Lamp  to  the  Path  ;  or,  the  Bible  in  the  heart,  the  home,  and  the  mar- 
ket-place. By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.  D.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin- 
cdn.    1854. 

44.  Seed  Time  and  Harvest ;  or,  sow  well  and  reap  well  A  book  for  the 
young.    By  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.  D.    Boston :    Gould  &  Lincoln.    1854. 

The  Rev.  author  is  wide  awake  at  his  post.  His  pious  heart  and  his 
fruitful  hand  are  all  at  work  in  bringing  the  Bible  to  bear  upon  the  young 
and  the  rising  generation.  He  views  the  gospel  fVom  its  true  practical 
stand  point,  and  is  not  willing  to  risk  its  success  upon  the  mere  professional 
routine  of  the  pulpiu  These  pages  testify  to  his  fervent  zeal,  his  sleepless 
energy,  and  bis  sound  wisdom  in  making  evangelical  truth  the  grand  sta- 
ple of  human  faith  and  of  human  conduct,  not  in  its  doctrinal,  but  its  pow- 
erful, transforming  influence.  We  hail  these  efibrts  with  satisfttction,  and 
welcome  his  valuable  services  to  our  homes  and  firesides.  He  is  a  master 
in  Israel,  though  not  of  our  name. 
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io.  History  0/ Pyrrhus,  By  Jacob  At>bott.  With  engnviogs.    New  York:. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1854. 

A  continuatioQ  of  the  deseryedljr  popular  series  of  ancient  heroes,  by  one 
of  the  most  trustworthy  writers  in  this  country.  Our  youth  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Abbott,  not  only  for  entertaining  them  with  his  degant  portraits  of  the 
renowned  characters  of  heathen  antiquity,  but  for  his  critical  judgment  in 
diTesting  them  of  the  illusions  of  fable,  as  far  as  the  records  of  authentic 
history  will  allow.  No  better  series  of  ancient  biography  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  children,  either  to  fascinate  or  to  improre  their  minds. 

46.  Father  Brighthopes  ;  or,  an  old  clergyman's  vacation ; 

47.  Hearts  and  Faces  ;  or,  home-life  unveiled ; 

48.  Burcliff;  Its  sunshine  and  its  clouds ; 

49.  The  Tell-Tale;  or  home-secrets  told  by  an  old  traveller; 

50.  A  Peep  at  "  Number  Five  /"  or,  a  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  city  pastor. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.    1854. 

These  five  little  books,  the  first  three  by  Paul  Creyton,  the  last  two  by 
H.  Trusta,  are  the  liveliest  sketches  of  domestic  scenes  which  have  yet  fal* 
leu  into  our  hands.  We  know  not  whether  they  be  founded  upon  facts  or 
not,  which  we  strongly  suspect,  but  we  know  that  they  strikingly  resem- 
ble  them.  If  they  be  not,  there  is  much  more  of  truth  than  of  fiction  in 
them  ;  and  experience  and  observation  must  have  invented  this  unsuspicious 
garb  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  those  errors  which  impair  the  happiness 
of  the  private  circles  of  society. 

51.  The  Woodcutter  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Exiles  of  Lucerna  ;  By  the  au- 
thor of  *<  The  Morning  and  Night  Watches ; 

52.  Mabill  Grant ;  A  Highland  Story  ;  By  Randall  H.  Ballantyne ; 

53.  Fritz  Harold;  or  The  Temptation  ;  By  Sarah  A.  Myers ; 

54.  Charles  Roussel ;  or.  Industry  and  Honesty;  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Ha- 
verfield,  B.  D.; 

55.  The  Pastor's  Family.  New  York;  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1854; 
These,  we  have  found  upon  examination,  to  be  wdl  written,  highly  enter- 
taining and  useful  publications,  illustrating  the  Scriptures,  and  inculcating 
religious  and  moral  principles ;  adapted  especially  to  the  rising  generation* 
And  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  tribute  to  the  Messrs.  Carter  for 
the  inestimable  boon  which  they  are  conferring  by  this  peculiar  character 
of  their  books  for  the  young.    To  which  we  add : 

56.  Florence  Egerton ;  or.  Sunshine  and  Shadow,  by  the  same  publishers  ; 
These  are  books  that  always  leave  a  useful  lesson  behind  them.    No  ana- 
lysis we  could  give  of  them  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  8ay»  that 
their  lessons  are  taught  by  example. 
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57.  Zf/eV  Lesson.    A  Tale.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1854. 

58.  The  Scout ;  or  The  Black  Riders  of  Congaree.   By  W.  Gilmore  Simms, 
Esq.    New  and  Revised  edition.    New  York :  Redfield.    1854. 

59.  The  Youth  of  Jefferson :  or,  a  Chronicle  of  College  Scrapes  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  A.  D.,  1764.    New  York :  Redfield.     1854. 

60.  Firmillian,    A  "  Spasmodic  "  Tragedy.    By  T.  Percy  Jones.    New 
York :  Redfield.    1854. 

Of  the  volumes  mentioned  above,  we  have  had  opportunity  to  form  a 
less  accurate  opinion  than  of  the  preceding ;  so  pressed  have  we  been  l^ 
our  closing  labors.  We,  however,  give  their  titles,  publishers  and  dates, 
that  our  readers  may  be  aware,  at  least,  of  their  existence ;  and  append  to 
each  a  passing  remark.  <'  Life's  Lesson,"  whose  hero  is  a  Mr.  Kirk,  con- 
cludes with  a  graphic  sketch  of  a  Methodist  lovefeast,  in  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  he  recognizes,  in  one  of  the  speakers,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, whose  experience  deeply  affects  him,  and  which  resulted  in  his 
own  conversion.  "  The  Scout "  is  one  of  Simms'  revolutionary  romances. 
"  The  Youth  of  Jefferson  "  is  a  humorous  story  of  college  life ;  and  "  Fir- 
millian  is  a  powerful  satire,  by  the  present  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, W.  E.  Aytoun,  son-in-law  of  Christopher  North,  upon  several  of  the 
popular  authors  of  the  day.  Carlyle,  GilfiUan,  Tennyson,  and  Alexander 
Smith  are  supposed  to  be  among  them. 


ART.  VII. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANIES. 


In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  which  is  attached  to  ori- 
ental antiquarian  investigations,  especially  as  furnishing,  in 
their  marvellous  results,  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  the 
ancient  records  of  our  faith,  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our 
readers  advised  from  time  to  time  of  their  progress. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  April  12th,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Heath 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Select  Hieratic  Papyri,"  published  by  the  British 
Museum  in  1844,  in  the  deciphering  of  which  he  has  lately  been  making 
considerable  progress.   Mr.  Heath  believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  discov* 
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eriog  that  some  of  theee,  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  Anastasi  collection, 
which  belong:  to  the  reign  of  Menephthah  II.,  narrate  the  exodus  of  a 
**  mixed  multitude  '*  from  Egypt,  and  probably  that  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. In  the  commencement  of  his  paper  Mr.  Heath  gave  several  rea- 
sons why  he  imagined  that  the  exodus  did  really  take  place  during  the 
reign  of  this  Menephthah  II.,  though,  if  his  theory  be  true,  the  date  of  that 
event  is  brought  down  as  low  as  B.  C.  1312 ;  and  he  stated  tbat  he  had 
been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  perusing  some  remarkable  papers  contributed 
by  Miss  Corbaax  to  the  **  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature."  The  contents  of 
these  Papyri  Mr.  Heath  showed  to  be  very  various ;  each  new  subject  be- 
iogy  generally,  distinguished  by  red-letter  headings  ;  some  are  verses,  sung 
by  the  tutor  to  the  royal  youths  in  the  Harem  ;  some  are  official  orders  to 
different  officers ;  some  are  praises,  sot  only  of  kings,  but  of  individuals. 
In  one  instance  there  is  a  psalm,  by  a  royal  psalmist,  and  some  are  plain 
historical  statements.  The  dates  appended  to  some  of  the  paragraphs  are 
those  of  the  copyist ;  for  the  same  paragraphs  are  sometimes  repeated  in 
different  handwritings.  Mr.  Heath  then  proceeded  to  give  various  portions 
of  the  Papyri  translated,  but  necessarily  in  a  very  fragmentary  form,  in  il- 
lustration of  his  theory  and  belief,  with  respect  to  their  contents.— X>oii(/on 
Paper. 

R.  Fowler,  Esq.  says,  in  his  work,  <'  Hither  and  Thither,"  as  quoted  by 
the  •*  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature," — **  I  visited,  both  by  land  and  by  wa- 
ter, the  celebrated  St.  Paul's  Bay.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
Malta  is  the  Melita  described  by  St.  Paul  as  the  scene  of  his  shipwreck ; 
and  to  hint  even  a  doubt  of  this  would  be  here  the  concentrated  essence  of 
treason.  There  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  spot : 
but  there  is  a  bay  with  an  island  at  its  mouth,  which  answers  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  scene  of  his  shipwreck  by  St.  Paul  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  and  therefore  it  is  fixed  upon  reasonably  enough 
as  the  place,  and  named  accordingly.  On  the  island  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
St.  Paul.  Of  course,  too,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  very 
spot  is  pointed  out  at  which  the  vessel  touched  the  ground.  Here,  as  else- 
where, scepticism  is  invited  to  step  in,  by  an  attempt  to  prove  too  much. 
This  is  an  error  almost  universal  at  places  of  traditional  interest. 

At  the  Royal  Society,  April  lOih,  Dr.  Buist  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Phys- 
ical Geography  of  the  Red  Sea,"  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  charts, 
sections,  and  drawings.  He  stated  that  it  was  singular  that  we  should 
know  less  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  estuaries  in  the  world,  traversed 
as  it  was  by  some  scores  of  Englishmen  weekly,  and  with  men-of-war  or 
packets  of  the  Indian  navy  lying  idle  at  its  two  extremities,  than  we  did  of 
Siberia,  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  summit- 
level  of  the  Wadi  Arab&  is  stated,  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for 
1848,  to  be  485  feet,  but  from  a  paper  (Captain  Wm.  Allen,  R.  N.)  lately 
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published  in  the  23d  yoluroe,  it  is  eTident  that  nothiog  certain  is  known 
either  of  the  position  or  altitude  of  its  water-shed.  Sir  R.  Murchison  said 
that,  with  regard  to  the  Wadi  Arab^,  he  had  upon  several  occasions 
brought  its  desirability  before  the  proper  authorities.  He  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  in  having  occupied  the  chair  when  a  memoir  containing 
so  many  geographical  data  bearing  on  geology  had  been  communicated  in 
so  clear  and  intelligent  a  manner,  and  hoped  that  the  public  authorities 
would  employ  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Buist  in  a  special  natural  history  sur- 
vey of  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  we  might  obtain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance 
with  it  as  we  have  obtained  of  the  Mediterranean  throtigh  the  researches  of 
Admiral  Smyth. 

At  the  Syro-Egyplian  Society,  March  14,  the  following  papers  were  read  ; 
First,  a  letter  from  Constantius  the  First,  Ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Loeme,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  command  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  respecting  the  twenty-four  Hebrew 
Gospels,  and  the  works  of  Flavius  Josephus  ;  translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Dr.  Loeme ;  corrected  by  Mr.  H.  Black : 

"Honored  Friend, — I  have  seen,  by  the  letter  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  honor  me,  that  you  have  been  travelling,  for  literary  pursuits,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  moderns  *  Land  of  the  Nile,'  as  well  as  in  Upper 
Nubia,  called  by  the  ancients  '  Ethiopia,*  also  in  Lower  Nubia,  situated 
between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  and  in  the  Thebaide,  situated  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  where,  1  have  no  doubt,  you  were  astonished  to  see  the  grand 
edifices  erected,  at  the  most,  by  the  eighteenth  Pharaonic  dynasty ;  and 
that,  at  length,  after  your  arrival  at  Constantinople,  you  felt  anxious  to  find 
some  precious  manuscript.  But,  friend,  long  oppression  and  powerful  fate 
have,  like  a  vit)lent  tempest,  seized  and  destroyed  all  things ;  and  so  in 
this  once  prosperous  city,  as  in  Alexandria,  to  the  perpetual  grief  of  all  the 
learned,  fanaticism  hath  swept  them  away.  You  ask  me,  *  What  became 
of  the  twenty-four  Hebrew  Gospels  ? '  Some  lessen  that  number,  and  oth- 
ers, like  Calmet,  increase  it  to  thirty-nine.  The  reason  is,  because  the  same 
work  became  increased  by  the  different  titles  which  were  given  to  it. 
Thus  :  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  same  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Naz- 
arenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  ; 
but  all  four  do  not  differ  from  the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  except  by  some  few 
alterations  which  Christians  in  Judea  dared  to  make.  The  Proto'Evange* 
Uumy  or  first  Gospel  of  St.  James,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  so  named  Gospel  of  Truth,  that  of  Valentine;  that  of 
the  Infancy  of  Christ  is  that  of  St.  Thomas ;  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul,  that 
of  Marcion,  and  is  no  other  than  the  Grospel  of  Luke,  from  which  the  said 
heresiarch  omitted  the  first  two  chapters,  and  altered  several  sentences.  The 
Gospel  of  Tetian,  or  of  the  Encratites,  is  nothiqg  but  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  in  which  those  heretics  passed  over  in  silence  anything  that 
was  condemnatory  of  themselves.  The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  was  the 
came  as  that  of  Mark,  but  falsified.    The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  un- 
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knowQ  during  (he  first  four  centuries,  the  Immortal  Gospel  being  the 
composition  of  a  certain  Franciscan,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen« 
tury.  Behold,  then,  how  it  is  proved  that  the  number  of  the  apocry- 
phal Gospels  was  exaggerated,  and  was  really  less  I  But  even  of  them 
some  were  merely  memorials,  written  by  some  insignificant  and  com- 
mon men,  who  wrote  without  apostleship  or  authority.  They  may  have 
been  faithful,  but  they  were  common  men  ;  and  their  simplicity  and  great 
zeal  persuaded  them  to  admit  and  write  down  indiscriminately  all  that  was 
reported  abroad,  without  certainty  of  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  about  which  the  four  Evangelists  had  said  nothing  ;  moreover,  others 
were  works  composed  and  formed  by  heretics — the  Ebionites,  Marcionites, 
Simoniacs,  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  and  others — for  the  purpose  of  causing 
credit  to  be  given  to  their  foolish  errors. 

**  All  those  books,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  tares  among  the  pure 
wheat  of  the  four  holy  Gospels.  Some  of  them  were  spurious,  and  uttered 
under  false  titles  ;  and  others,  which  were  erroneous  and  blasphemous,  have 
been  condemned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  by  the  Church  in  general, 
as  profane  and  impure.  They  were  rejected  and  thrown  to  waste ;  both 
the  originals  and  translations  of  them  were  consumed  by  fire,  so  that  noth- 
ing remains  except  a  few  extracts." 

The  above  is  only  a  portion  of  the  letter  of  the  Expntriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, **  Conslantius  the  First."    It  is  curious  and  interesting. 

The  second  paper  above  referred  to,  was  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sbarpe,  **  On 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  He  compared  the  ground-plan  of  the  hill  and 
of  the  foundation-walls,  as  published  from  Mr.  Catherwood's  **  Survey," 
with  the  passage  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  describes  the  seve- 
ral courts  around  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  with  the  description  in  Jose- 
phos.  Mr.  Sharpens  arguments  went  to  prove  that  the  sacred  rock  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  was  the  altar  of  burnt  ofierings ;  that  the 
raised  plat  of  ground  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands  was  the  court 
of  the  altar ;  that  the  House  of  the  Lord  stood  a  little  to  the  south  of  that 
court,  on  a  plat  of  ground  now  marked  out  by  its  want  of  pavement,  and 
used  as  a  garden.  He  argued  that  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  was  the  space 
on  the  north  side  between  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  Governor's  house, 
and  that  the  Temple,  properly  so  called,  was  the  rest  of  the  hill,  exclusive 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  being  a  square  space  of  about  a  stadium,  or  five 
hundred  great  cubits  each  way,  which  included  the  court  of  the  altar  and 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  together  with  the  other  courts  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
He  further  argued,  that  while  the  porch  of  the  house  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  court  of  the  altar,  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  with  its  two  mas- 
sive square  towers,  like  the  front  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  was  on  the  north 
side  of  that  court,  and  that  the  wall  across  the  hill,  fi'om  fortification  to 
fortification  wall,  which  was  the  front  of  the  Temple  proper,  and  divided 
its  sacred  courts  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  was  the  middle  wall  of  the 
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partitioD,  wbieh  the  spread  of  ChrisdaDity  was  figuratirely  said  to  hare  re- 
moved. 

From  the  3l8t  Annual  Report  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  read  May  20th,  we 
learn  the  progress  made  in  Assyrian  discovery  daring  the  past  year.    One 
of  the  most  recent  results  is  the  finding  of  a  fourth  obelisk  at  Nimrud, 
of  very  uncouth  shape,  but  of  fine  material,  and  well  wrought,  covered 
with  bAS-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  This  obelisk,  as  we  learn  from  Col.  Raw- 
linson,  was  set  up  by  Shamas-phul,  the  son  of  the  monarch  who  erected 
the  one  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The  inscription  begins  by  recording 
a  domestic  revolution,  and  goes  on  with  a  detail  of  the  conquests  of  the 
king,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  Assyria.    Col. 
RawUoson  has  seen  the  Chaldean  collection  making  in  the  south,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  British  Consul  at  Bussorah,  and,  after  a  cursory  examination,  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  eighteen  of  the  primitive  kings  of  Babylonia.    These 
Chaldean  relics,  it  is  hoped,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  history  of  Western 
Asia,  contemporaneous  with,  and  even  preceding,  the  establishment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land.    The  chronology  of  Assyria,  during 
the  past  year,  has  received  an  important  addition  from  an  inscription  of  one 
of  the  early  kings,  which  records  the  construction  of  a  temple  as  far  back  as 
1840,  B.  C.    This  discovery  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Hincks,  and  has  since 
been  fully  confirmed  by  Col.  Rawlinson,  who  has  found  a  more  perfect  du- 
plicate of  the  same  document.    Recent  letters  also  state  that  Col.  Rawlinson 
has  read  the  name  of  Semiramis  on  a  statue  of  one  of  the  gods,  and  from 
this  she  would  appear  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings.    Another  curious  and  recent  discovery  is,  that 
the  Babylonian  cuneiform  alphabet  was  employed  as  late  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century  B.  C.    Some  tablets  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  at 
Warka  contain  names  which  are  unmistakably  those  of  SSeleucus  and  Anti- 
ochus.  The  Report  then  adverted  to  a  question,  sometimes  asked,  as  to  what 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  these  readings ;  and  observed,  that  those  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  watched  the  progress  of  deci- 
pherment—those, in  fact,  who  are  the  best  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
point,  are  satisfied.    The  general  truth  of  these  discoveries  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  by  all,  when  it  is  seen  that  men,  working  independently, 
and  fur  rerooyed  from  each  other,  come  to  the  same  conclusion.    It  is,  in 
fact,  impossible  to  imagine  a  system  of  interpretation  which  could  always 
produce  consistent  results  from  any  number  of  given  documents,  unless  that 
system  were  true.  The  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund 
was  next  noticed,  and  its  claims  to  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  the  puUic  at  large,  advocated,  the  fruits  already  derived,  as  detailed 
in  a  recent  report  being  Tery  promising  and  important. 

A  new  palace  has  been  found  at  Nineveh,  in  the  Mound  of  Konynnjik, 
which  is  reported  to  be  a  most  beautiful  palace,  belonging  to  the  son  of 
Esar-Haddon.  The  sculptures  are  infinitely  superior  in  variefy  of  subject^ 
in  artistic  treatment,  and  in  skill  and  delicacy  of  execution,  to  everything 
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which  has  been  before  fo«nd.  The  palace,  also,  is  of  great  extent,  contaiD- 
ijDg,  perhaps^  five  hundred  scalptnred  slabs,  and  the  marbles  are  generally 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  This  new  palace  is  bj  £Eir  the  most  mag* 
nificent  thing  yet  discovered  io  Assyria.  Each  hall,  room  and  passage,  is 
devoted  to  a  separate  subject,  and  where  the  series  is  complete,  and  the 
sculpture  is  well  preserved,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  series  are  of 
extraordinary  interest.  In  fiict  the  variety  of  subject,  artistic  grouping  and 
treatment,  high  relief,  richness  of  detail,  and  delicacy  of  execution,  entitle 
the  palace  to  be  reckoned  the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  Assyrian  art.  Some  of  the 
pavement  slabs  are  most  superb,  and  the  animals,  trees,  and  flowers,  even 
the  human  figures,  are  much  more  natural  and  free  from  conventionalities 
than  in  any  of  the  earlier  palaces.  There  are  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred sculptured  slabs  already  uncovered,  and  not  above  one  half  of  the  pa- 
lace is  yet  explored.  Colossal  bulls  and  lions  there  are  none,  but  monsters, 
centaurs,  hippogryphs,  &c.,  there  are  as  many  as  you  please.  At  one  of  the 
entrances  there  are  a  pair  of  round  ornamental  pedestals,  which  certainly 
supported  columns ;  but  as  there  are  no  remains  of  such  columns,  they 
must  have  been  formed,  I  suppose,  of  wood.  On  one  slab  there  is  a  city 
with  a  double  wall,  and  within  a  temple,  faced  with  a  row  of  columns  sup- 
ported on  the  backs  of  animals.  On  another  there  is  a  mound,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  castle,  and  to  give  more  extent  to  the  upper  platform  a  cause- 
way is  run  out  from  the  top  of  the  masonry,  with  sharp-pointed  arches 
stretching  down  the  side  of  the  mound. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  earnestly  engaged 
on  a  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  Alexandrine  text.  It  will  be 
executed  at  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Field,  who  edited  some  part 
of  Chrysostom. 

Mr.  Wenger,  of  Calcutta,  continues  to  devote  much  time  and  care  to  the 
Sanscrit  veraion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has  recently  finished  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  England,  with 
a  request  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  some  competent 
Sanscrit  scholar  there.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Baden  Professor  of 
Sanscrit,  Oxford,  who,  on  returning  it  said,  «  considered  as  a  first  perform- 
ance, it  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Wenger*s  care  and  scholarship,  and  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  acceptable  to  natives  of  learning,  for  whom  it  is 
intended." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  King,  who  has  undergone  so  much  persecution  on  account 
of  his  courageous  efforts  to  distribute  the  Bible  among  the  Hellenes,  is  now 
enabled  to  report  that  "  the  whole  Bible  is  now  received  in  all  the  commu- 
nal schools  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  Athens,  has  lately,  as  I  am  informed,  placed  several  copies  rf  the 
Old  Testament  in  modern  Greek  in  that  institution  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. And  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  placed  in  the  prison 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  there  confined." 
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The  Uaited  Presbyterian  Synod  have  presented  to  the  American  mission- 
aries resident  in  Persia  a  quantity  of  valuable  books  which  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  late  Dr.  Glen,  to  assist  him  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Persian  language. 

American  Indians, — At  the  Ethnological  Society,  London,  March  15th,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  **  On  the  probable  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Caribs."  The  writer  showed 
that  the  Americans  were  of  the  same  race  evidently  as  the  Mongolians,  and 
therefore  that  they  had  undoubtedly  come  from  Asia,  and  that  only  compa- 
ratively recently,  after  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands  had  become  fully  peo- 
pled. He  judged  this  might  have  been  2000  years  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quests, and  quoted  an  opinion  of  Acosta  to  the  same  effect.  He  then  com- 
bated the  opinions  of  Robertson,  Dr.  Latham,  and  others,  who  had  held  the 
theory  of  particular  localities,  through  which  they  had  passed  from  Asia  to 
diiSerent  parts  of  America,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  stages  of  semi, 
civilization  or  barbarism.  He  showed  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  parts 
of  America  on  the  east,  now  forming  the  U.  States  and  the  British  Provin- 
ces, came  from  Tartary  and  Siberia,  and  those  on  the  western  side  from  the 
eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  S.  America  he 
thought  clearly  traceable  to  the  Polynesians.  The  semi-civilization  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  he  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  Southern  Asia,  but  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  to  have  been  distinct 
and  of  probably  Phoenician  origin ;  on  which  he  pronounced  his  opinion 
with  less  hesitation,  as  having  personally  inspected  some  of  the  mined  ci- 
ties in  those  countries.  He  fully  admitted  the  fact  historically,  not  only  of 
the  Northmen  having  visited  America  many  years  previously  to  Columbus, 
but  that  various  stragglers  might  have  reached  the  new  world,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions.  He  had  no  doubt  of  tbe  Pheeni- 
cians  having  done  so,  from  the  notices  scattered  through  anciept  writers  of 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Finally,  he  contended  that  even  Afri- 
can tribes  had  crossed  over,  and  especially  the  Caribs,  from  whose  physical 
and  moral  characteristics,  manners,  customs,  and  language,  he  showed  a 
number  of  strong  analogies  in  support  of  his  arguments.  He  concluded  by 
denouncing  the  doctrine  of  a  distinct  creation  of  the  human  species  in  Ame^ 
ricut  as  being  inconsistent  with  experience^  and  therefore  as  being  unphiloso' 
phical,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  sacred  records. 

Early  Christian  Hymns. — The  following  extract  is  from  **  Specimens  of 
Greek  Lyric  Poets,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Donaldson,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh : 

'*  St.  Paul  makes  mention  not  only  of  Psalms,  but  of  Hymns  and  Odes ; 
(Ephe.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16;)  so  that  in  his  times  the  Christians  had  begun 
to  pour  forth  their  feelings  in  songs  of  their  own.  Antiphonal  singing  is 
mentioned  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  (Epp.  x.  97) ;  and  writers  after 
him,  that  refer  to  the  service  of  the  church,  allude  to  this  part  of  the  wor- 
ship. 
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'*  The  first  specimen  of  a  Greek  Christian  hymn,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
psalm  of  the  Naasenes  or  Nahasenes,  given  in  the  recently  found  book  Hip- 
politus,  p.  122.  It  is  written  as  the  editor,  Emanuel  Miller,  remarks,  in 
logaoedic  anapeestics ;  but  it  is  in  such  a  corrupt  state,  and  so  little  is  known 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  (hat  not  much  sense  can  be  made  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  there  was  never  much  sense  in  it. 

*'  The  next  specimens  we  have  are  attributed  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  are  given  in  this  selection.  Several  Christian  poems  are  also  published 
in  the  Anthology  ;  and  a  whole  book  is  devoted  to  the  Epigrams  of  the  cele- 
brated Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Xpiato; 
Ttdaz^^v,  a  famous  tragedy,  mentioned  by  Milton  in  his  preface  to  Sampson 
Agonistes. 

*'  The  principal  hymn  writers  to  the  Christian  church  were  Synesius  and 
Cosmas.  Synesius  of  Cyrene  flourished  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  Cosmas  in  the  eighth  century.  The  hymns  of  Cosmas,  the 
whole  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  are  not  writtei^  in  metre ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  almost  all  the  hymns  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  church.  In  the  services  of  the  present  Greek  church  hymns 
are  still  used,  but  they  are  not  metrical.  A  kind  of  rhythm  is  often  clearly 
dis  insruishable  in  them.'' 

A  Chinese  newspaper  has  been  established  in  California,  under  the  title 
of  **  Kin-chan-ji-sinlou,*'  which  signifies  **  The  Gold  Mine  Journal."  It 
is  lithographed  in  four  pages,  and  divided  into  columns,  commencing  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  top  of  what  with  us  would  be  the  last  page,  as 
is  usual  with  the  Eastern  writings.  It  opens  with  an  address  from  the  ed- 
itor, setting  forth  the  design  of  the  journal,  and  soliciting  subscriptions  and 
advertisements.  Besides  these,  commercial  news  and  articles  of  intelli- 
gence likely  to  interest  the  Chinese,  are  noted.  An  eminent  Chinese  schol- 
ar of  Paris,  who  has  examined  the  newspaper,  says  that  it  displays  talent 
and  industry,  but  is  not  written  in  the  choicest  language  or  most  elegant 
style. 

New  Board  of  Pubiication. — ^The  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  at  its  late  meeting  at  Hudson,  resolved  to  establish  a  permanent 
board  of  publication,  to  be  denominated  the  ^*  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Churc^."  Rev.  Drs.  Berg,  Bethune,  Ferris, 
and  a  dozen  others  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Board. 

Masiochutelis  Sabbath  School  Society. — The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  this  society  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  society. 
We  learn  therefrom  that  the  whole  number  of  the  society's  publications  is 
1678  ;  of  which  688  are  bound  library  books,  51  question  books  and  cate- 
chisms, and  6  music  and  hymn  books.  The  sales  of  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $  28,976  66.  A  descriptive  catalogue  is  published  annually,  at  conside- 
rable expense,  for  gratuitous  circulation.    It  gives  a  brief  account  of  each 
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k)ok,  and  is  of  great  aenriee  to  any  ooe  to  teleotriig  or  repiesishiDg  a  libra- 
ry.   This  catalogue  iDakes  a  pamphlet  of  84  pagea. 

The  value  of  publicatioos  put  io  circulatioa  the  past  year  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union  is  $172,041  30.  The  number  of  new  publica- 
tions fifty-one,  of  which  forty-one  are  for  libraries.  Of  the  whole  number, 
thirty-two  are  original  works,  and  nineteen  reprints.  The  society  now 
publishes  a  complete  library  for  Sunday  Schools,  containing  79^  volumes, 
and  three  selections  from  the  general  library,  of  100  volumes  each,  for  $10, 
and  75  volumes  for  $5,  besides  a  large  variety  of  elemeotary  books,  cards, 
hymn  books,  &c.  The  committee  of  publication  consists  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, from  different  religious  denominations. 

The  Wisconsin  University,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. It  is  (o  be  built  of  atone.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  of  1,000  feet»  a 
mile  west  of  the  capitol,  in  a  park  of  55  acres.  It  has  a  fund  of  400,000 
dollars,  and  will  soon  be  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  institution. 

The  triennial  jubilee  of  the  Alumni  ol  Harvard  College  took  place  on  the 
twentieth  of  July.  Prof.  Felton  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  About  five 
hundred  partook  of  the  dinner  served  on  the  occasion,  Josiab  Quiocy,  Jon., 
presiding.  Speeches  were  made  b}'  Judge  Shaw,  Prof.  Pierce,  and  olhere. 
The  old  board  of  officers  was  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Judge 
Thomas,  who  resigned,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  was  chosen  in  his 
place. 

The  American  Tract  Society  has  scattered  over  the  United  States  ]54>000 
copies  of  *'  BuDyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  657,660  copies,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  Richard  Baxter's  works ;  141,567  of  Doddridge's  '<  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress." or  modern  works,  60,000  copies  of  <«  Sunny-Side  ;"  50,000  copies 
each  of  *<  Jane  Hudson  "  and  *<  Robert  Dawson  ;"  and  within  a  short  time 
25,000  copies  of  ''  Hugh  Fiaher  '*  have  been  issued. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dempster,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Methodist  Bildical 
Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  the 
North  Western  University,  near  Chnago,  and  will  enter  upon  its  duties 
about  the  6rst  of  November. 

The  Trustees  of  Wesleyan  College,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  hare 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  Francis  Hall,  for  so  maoy 
years  the  efficient  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Dr.  Terrell  has  given  $20,000  to  endow  an  Agricultural  Professorship 
ra  Franklin  College,  Georgia.  He  has  suggested  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  and  an  editor  of  the  Rochester  American, 
aa  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  chair. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  (the  25th 
Annual,)  at  Providence,  was  an  occasion  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  large 
number  of  delegates^who  took  part  in  the  exercises.    Addresses  were  made 
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Oft  educathmal  topics  by  Rer.  Dr.  Waybod,  Rer.  E.  B.  Huatiogton,  El- 
bridge  Smith,  Esq.,  Rev.  £.  Beeeher,  D.  D.,  W.  Hooker,  M.  D.,  aad  Geo. 
SuaiQer,  Esq. 

The  Araericaa  lostitnte,  desirous  of  adding  to  its  library  such  documeots 
aod  works  as  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  by  the  various  State 
goveromeots,  municipal  and  other  corporations,  has  appointed  Messrs.  John 
Distamell,  Ralph  Lock  wood,  Alexander  Knox,  Robert  Lovett,  Wm.  A. 
Whitbeck,  Alansoo  Nash,  William  Hibbard  and  Edwin  Williams  an  ex- 
change committee  to  procure  such  works.  The  Institute  having  issued  8 
volumes  of  its  transactions  from  1846  to  1853,  each  volume  containing 
over  500  pages,  bound,  this  committee  is  empowered  to  make  exchange  of 
these  works  with  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 
The  Institute  has  been  twenty  years  in  forming  the  library  of  7,000  vol- 
umes now  in  its  rooms  at  No.  351  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  the  object  of  this 
step  is  to  make  it  yet  more  extensive  and  valuable. 

A  valuable  theologkail  library,  consisting  of  about  4,000  volumes,  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  la^e  Dr.  Philo,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  has  been  pufohaeed  for  Yale  college.  New  Haven. 

The  valuable  library  of  Gen.  Davis,  which  embraced  some  4,000  volumes 
of  political  works,  pamphlets  and  papers,  was  destroyed  at  the  recent  fire 
at  Troy.    It  was  one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Pastor^s  Libraries. — The  "  American  Congregational  Union"  is  making 
an  effort  which,  if  successful,  will  do  much  good  directly  and  indirectly  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  They  propose  to  raise  a  permanent  fund  of  at  least 
12,000  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  assisting  Congre- 
gational Churches  to  establish  libraries  for  their  pastors.  It  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  plan,  that  no  sum  exceeding  fifly  dollars,  is  to  be  appropria- 
ted to  any  one  church  in  one  year,  and  no  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  any 
church  until  at  least  an  equal  amount  has  been  raised  by  that  church  to  be 
expended  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose.  One  gentleman  is  under* 
stood  to  haye  pledged  himself  conditionally  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  truntees  of  the  Union  will  be  empowered  to  procure  books 
for  libraries,  purchasing  them  at  wholesale,  and  distributing  them  at  cost. 
In  isolated  cases  churches  have  already  established  such  libraries,  but  this 
will  open  the  way  for  founding  many  of  them.  The  idea  having  become 
public  property,  other  denominations  will  be  very  likely  to  endorse  and 
adopt  this  plan  of  doing  good.    So  may  it  be. 

The  Western  Seaman's  Friend  Society  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  col- 
portage,  with  a  view  to  the  circulation  of  a  better  class  of  works  than  are 
usually  peddled  by  newsboys  on  steamboats  and  rail-cars.  Mere  tracts  and 
tract  society  books,  havie  proved  heavy  reading  for  travetere,  but  this  soci« 
ety  <'  proposes  to  employ  its  peculiar  advantages  for  securing  the  very  best 
aod  first  issues  of  popular  works  of  history,  science  atid  travels,  as  well  as 
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those  of  a  more  strictly  religious  character,  and  to  establish  depositories 
and  reading  rooms  iq  railroad  depots*  connecied  with  important  harbors,  and 
thereby  supply  a  great  means  of  elevation  to  the  travelling  public,  especially 
to  the  increasing  host  of  youth  who  are  to  be  identified  with  our  constantly 
increasing  commerce. 

Orestes  A.  Brownson,  the  Roman  Catholic  fire-eater,  it  is  said,  has  accep- 
ted the  invitation  tendered  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  and  the  directors 
of  the  Irish  University,  to  become  a  professor  in  that  university.  His  sala- 
ry to  be  about  $3,000  a  year.  He  is  now  preparing  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures.    He  will  continue  his  Review. 

Mr.  Rutlege,  a  publisher  in  London,  announces  that  he  has  sold  35,000 
copies  of  Bulwer's  "  Pelham ;"  27,000  of  **Paul  Clifford  ;"  27,000  of  "Eu- 
gene Aram  ;"  23,000  of  **  Rienzi ;"  23,000  of  **  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ;" 
18,500  of  "Pilgrims  Rhine;'*  18,000  of  "Last  of  the  Barons;"  and 
18,000  of  "  Ernest  Mallravers." 

As  a  pleasing  offset  to  the  above,  we  gladly  present  the  following : — 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Zonrfon.— The  fifty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  parent  society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  May  5th,  S.  M.  Peto,  M. 
P.,  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Millar,  Bicker- 
stith,  Noel  and  others,  and  by  E.  Ball,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  receipts  of  the  So- 
ciety for  sales,  and  in  donations  and  legacies,  were  £  76,175,  about  370,000 
dollars.  The  issues  of  the  publications  were  27,376,575,  being  an  increase 
of  1,524,724.  The  total  grants,  at  home  and  abroad,  were  £  11,206,  about 
S  55,000.  The  circulation  of  the  **  Leisure  Hour  "  is  about  80,000  weekly. 
The  Society  has  commenced  a  periodical  entitled,  **  The  Sunday  at  Home." 
All  its  enterprises  seem  to  be  prosecuted  with  their  usual  vigour,  and  with 
the  Divine  favour. 

Popularity  of  American  Tracts.— A  single  monthly  number  of  a  valua- 
ble Edinburgh  journal  contains  six  of  the  Tracts  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, namely :  **  What  is  it  to  believe  on  Christ  ?"  "  Convictions  Stifled  ;*' 
'<  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ;"  "  Who  slew  all 
these?"  "For  Ever;"  and  "  Am  I  self-deceived  ?"  One  of  them  is  duly 
credited ;  another  is  acknowledged  as  "  re-printed  from  a  tract ;"  and  an- 
other is  attributed  to  an  American  newspaper,  which  took  it  without  credit. 
The  same  number  contains  a  sermon  by  an  American  divine ;  three  articles 
from  an  American  newspaper ;  several  articles  from  American  books ;  and 
several  from  the  "  American  Messenger,"  and  "  The  Child's  Paper." 

"  A  Foreign  Missionary  Finding  a  Field  at  Home. — ^Rev.  E.  W.  Syle, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  at  Shanghai,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, has  recently  been  labouring  among  the  Chinese  in  New  York.  A  num- 
ber of  those  he  visited  understood  the  English  language.  Others  were 
found  in  a  sailor's  boarding-house,  at  their  favourite  amusement  of  gambling, 
in  circumstances  of  great  want,  having  had  bard  uaage  in  this  Christian 
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land.  Mr.  Syle  collected  and  preached  to  about  40  iq  the  old  St.  Georgfe's 
Church,  where  they  were  seated  around  the  Fault  in  which  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  saluted  Milner.  He  used  a  copy  of  the  aewly-fioished  versioo  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  in  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  book  of  Prayers  which  he  had 
80  often  offered  in  the  midst  of  his  little  flock  at  Shang^hai.  In  his  own 
land  he  was  permitted  to  preach  to  an  audience  of  the  very  people  to  whose 
countrymen  he  had  long  been  a  missionary  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Girard  College, — Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans,  in  Philadelphia,  required  by  his  will  that  the  boys  should  be 
instructed  in  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  but  that  no  clergyman  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  institution.  As  no  text-book  was  prescribed,  the 
officers  of  the  college  took  it  for  granted  that  they  must  use  the  Bible,  as  it 
is  recognized  as  of  the  highest  authority  by  the  greatest  number,  and  accor- 
dingly the  Bible  is  daily  read  there  without  note  or  comment.  And  as  in 
teaching  astronomy  and  other  high  sciences,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  pre- 
vious instruction  in  the  elementary  departments  of  mathematics ;  so  to 
teach  morality,  they  find  it  necessary  to  teach  that  on  which  morality  de- 
pends, and  accordingly  they  teach  religion. 

Wheel  of  Prayer, — A  missionary  among  the  Tartars,  hearing  that  a  Cel- 
muck  princess  had  pitched  her  tent  near  him,  determined  to  visit  her  to  in- 
form her  of  the  true  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Oo  going  to  her  tent 
he  was  invited  in,  and  found  her  at  prayer.  In  the  back  part  of  the  tent 
was  the  family  god,  a  rude,  carved  image  of  wood,  painted  black.  Before 
its  face  was  a  wheel,  in  the  rim  of  which  were  many  niches,  into  which 
were  put  small  written  prayers,  that  had  been  purchased  at  great  expense. 
The  princess  sat  on  the  ground,  turning  the  wheel  so  as  to  bring  each 
prayer  before  the  idol's  eyes,  allowing  it  a  short  time  to  read  the  prayer  be- 
fore she  turned  up  another. 

Great  Deeds  of  Great  Men, — A  lecturer  on  the  heroes  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  says,  it  was  Hampden  who  established  in  the  English  mind 
the  idea  of  liberty,  Cromwell  who  established  the  idea  of  toleration,  Blake 
the  idea  that  Britain  must  be  master  of  the  seas,  and  Milton  the  idea  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  This  was  the  special  work  of  these  four  men,  all  puri- 
tans, the  fathers  of  British  liberty. 

Jenny  Lind, — It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  expects  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States,  mainly  on  account  of  her  child,  a  bright  little 
boy. 

Dr.  Duff  at  Home,— Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  made  a 
speech  of  four  hours  before  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  giving  his  observa- 
tions during  his  recent  trip  to  America.  Probably  no  foreigner  ever  had 
more  favorable  impressions  of  the  United  States. 

Russia. — No  associations  for  religious  purposes  are  tolerated  in  Russia ; 
the  Bible  is  not  permitted  to  be  printed,  or  to  be  introduced,  in  the  language 
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the  people  cao  read.  No  Bibles  htTe  been  printed  in  Russia  siDce  1823. 
No  Christiaa  missions  to  those  oomiaally  connected  with  the  Greek  church 
in  any  part  of  the  Empire  are  tolerated. 

Ckire  for  Others. — The  native  congregation,  under  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Beyroot,  Syria,  sent  ]000  piastres,  and  the  church  at  Hasbeiya 
700  piastres,  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  Chinese. 

Ja;?(7/t.— During  the  recent  visit  of  the  American  squadron  t9  Japan,  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  ships,  Rer.  £.  C.  Bittenger,  made  several  excursions 
on  shore.  He  visited  two  large  cities,  one  of  which  he  supposed  contained 
200,000  inhabitants ;  he  estimated  them  to  be  six  miles  long ;  they  bad 
wide  and  well-formed  streets.  There  were  vast  crowds  of  Japanese  in  the 
streets,  who  cleared  a  passage  for  him  at  the  wave  of  a  hand  of  their  offi- 
cers. The  houses  he  entered  were  neat,  clean  and  comfortable.  In  some 
were  Japanese  clocks.  They  understood  the  difference  between  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  religion. 

Ready  to  Enter  In» — It  is  a  providential  coincidence,  that  just  as  Japan 
is  opening  to  the  trade  of  other  countries,  efforts  should  be  made  for  giving 
the  Japanese  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  Dr.  Bettelheim,  a  me- 
dical missionary  connected  with  the  Loochoo  missionary  society  of  London, 
is  about  visiting  Hong-Kong  to  take  measures  for  printing  his  Japanese  and 
Loochooan  version  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Japanese  the  four  Grospels  and  the 
Acts,  and  in  Loochooan,  Luke,  John,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, are  ready  for  publication,  the  work  of  Dr.  Bettelheim,  who  has  long 
been  secluded  in  Loochoo. 

No  Puritans* — The  German  Liberals  of  Boston,  in  concert  with  those  at 
the  West,  demand  a  number  of  modifications  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  country,  involving  among  other  things,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  ft- 
Tor  of  Sabbath  observance  and  temperance,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  schools. 

The  Soldier^  Pocket  Bible. — Governor  Washburn,  in  a  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  said,  <<  Observe  the  causes  which  made 
Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  army,  every  man  had  a  Bible  in 
his  knapsack,  and  daily  read  it  and  sung  the  praises  of  his  God  ;  and  the 
result  was  what  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  Puritanism.  **The  Sol- 
dier's Pocket  Bible"  consisted  of  appropriate  selections  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  was  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  making  sixteen  pages.  It  is  said  that 
the  success  of  Cromweirs  army  commenced  immediately  on  its  publication, 
and  that  they  never  af^er  lost  a  battle. 

On  the  night  of  April  16,  the  City  of  San  Salvador  was  totally  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  More  than  200  lives  and  $  4,000,000  worth  of  property 
were  destroyed  in  ksa  than  a  miaate  of  time. 
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The  Bible  is  now  a  ''stamped"  book  io  France.  In  coDsequence,  it  can 
be  lawfully  sold  in  all  the  Provinces  by  colporteurs  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
who  are  now  brought  completely  under  the  control  of  the  goreroment. 

It  is  said  that  the  subscription  for  the  monument  to  Professor  Wilson 
progresses  most  favorably.  The  subscriptions  already  exceed  £  900.  The 
sum  required  is  about  £1,400. 

The  next  Actonian  Prize  of  £105  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, in  1558^  for  the  best  Essay  illustrative  of  the  Wisdom  and  Benefi- 
cence of  the  Almighty,  as  manifested  by  the  influence  of  solar  radiation. 
The  productions  of  competitors  must  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Institution  be- 
fore the  end  of  December  1857,  and  the  adjudication  will  be  made  on  the 
12th  of  April  following.* 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Eingsley,  author  of  ^  Alton  Locke," 
''  Hypatia,"  &c.,  is  soon  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  will  preach  the  ser- 
mon on  the  dedication  of  the  new  Episcopal  church  in  Kensington,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  London  and  Manchester,  called  the  **  Union 
for  the  Discouragement  of  Vicious  Advertisements,"  which  by  the  circula- 
tion of  tracts,  calls  upon  the  public  to  set  their  faces  against  papers  admit- 
ting such  advertisements  as  are  commonly  inserted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Prescott  and 
T.  B.  Macaulay  were  elected,  after  a  most  careful  consideration,  as  honora- 
ry members,  distinguished  in  polite  literature,  to  fill  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Moore  and  Wordsworth. 

The  author  of  the  essay  on  the  *•  Burial  of  Moses,"  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  says  ; 

"I  have  somewhat  incorrectly  staled  that  the  1260  days  of  the  testimony 
of  the  two  witnesses  coincide  with  the  42  months  of  the  degradation  of  the 
holy  city. 

"  If  we  may  identify  the  holy  city  of  Rev.  xi.  2  with  the  literal  Jerusa- 
lem, the  42  months  of  its  degradation  may  commence  at  the  sack  of  the 
city  (Zech.  xiv.  2),  and  terminate  with  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian 
enemy.    (Zech.  xiv.  3  and  13.) 

"  But  afie^  the  close  of  their  testimony  (orew  f  «3Utf«(rt  tf^v  fiaprvpCav  a'dtiav) 
*  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  abyss  shall  make  war  against  them,  and 
shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them.'  This  making  war  against,  and  over- 
coming the  witnesses,  may  imply  an  interval  of  days  or  even  weeks  between 
the  close  of  their  testimony  and  their  martyrdom. 

<<  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  in  the  J.  S.  L.  the  ques- 
tion—* Is  the  holy  city  of  Rev.  xi.  2  to  be  identified  with  the  literal  Jeru- 
salem ?' 

<*  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  power  indicated  by  the  revived  seventh 
head  of  the  apocalyptic  beast  (Rev.  xiii.  8)  is  to  be  identified  with  the  wil- 
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fol  kin^f  of  Dao.  xi.  40-45 — that  this  wilful  kiog,  when  he  enters  the  glo- 
rious laad  (Dan.  xi.  41)  iaflicts  the  desolations  on  Jerusalem  predicted  la 
Zech.  xiv.  .2— and  that  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  host  io  Dan.  xi- 
45  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  foretold  in  Zech.  xi?.  13.  If  this  view  can 
be  received  as  correct,  then  it  is  not  iraprobalJle  that  the  42  monihs  of  the 
revived  seventh  head  of  the  apocalyptic  beast  are  to  be  specially  limited  to 
the  period  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  holy  city.  The  wilful  king  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  vast  power  before  his  entry  into  the  glorious  land,  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan.  xi.  40).  But  may  not  the  42  months  of  Rev. 
xiii.  5  commence  at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  and  terminate  at  the  battle  of 
Armageddon  ?  And  as  the  1260  days  of  testimony  end,  at  least,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  two  witnesses  must  have  entered 
upon  their  task  of  prophetic  testimony  previous  to"  the  capture  and  sack  of 
the  holy  city,  and  must  have  finished  their  task,  and  suffered  martyrdom, 
before  the  close  of  the  victorious  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  tbe  antichris- 
tian  gentile  power,  and  the  destruction  of  this  power  at  the  battle  of  Arma^ 
geddon. 

**  If  we  may  suppose  the  1260  days  of  the  fugitive  woman's  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  to  be  literal  days,  they  appear  to  commence  before  the  rise 
of  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast.  For  after  vainly  pursuing  the  woman, 
the  dragon  prepares  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed  ;  and,  with 
this  view,  stands  on  the  sea  shore  to  see  the  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea 
(Rey.  xiii.  1),  through  whose  agency  he  seeks  to  carry  on  his  work  of  per- 
secution. Thus  the  woman's  1260  days  would  seem  to  begin  even  before 
the  dragon  had  given  his  power  and  throne  to  the  seventh  head,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Rev.  xvii.  10,  is  to  continue  only  a  short  time— and  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  testimony  of  the  two  wimesses.  It  is 
however  not  impossible  that  the  1260  days  of  testimony  may  coincide  with 
the  1260  days  of  concealment  in  the  wilderness. 

*'  It  may  seem  strange  that  after  the  duration  of  the  concealment  in  the 
wilderness  had  been  expressed  plainly,  as  of  1260  days,  it  should  afterwards 
be  more  obscurely  described,  as  of  *  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time.'  (Rev. 
xii.  14.  This  may  have  been  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  express  in- 
tent of  teaching  the  Church  to  compare  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  with 
the  predictions  in  the  book  of  Daniel." — Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Among  announcements  from  the  press,  and  new  publications,  we  note 
the  following : 

Little  k  Brown  announce  as  being  arranged  for  publication  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  in  two  volumes,  supervised  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster. 

Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan  announce  **  Webster  and  his  Master-Pieces— 
His  Life  and  Great  Oratorical  and  Forensic  Efforts,  by  B.  F.  Teft,  D.  D.,  in 
2  vols.  12mo.  1075  pp.,  with  portraits.    Price  $  2  50;" 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  announce  the  Autobiography  of  the  late  Wil- 
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liam  Jay,  of  Bath,  Eogrland ;  Hours  of  DevotioD,  from  the  German  of 
Tholuck  ;  Henry's  Commentary,  a  new  and  elegant  edition  on  large  type, 
6  vols,  quarto  ;  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Isaac  Da  Costa,  LL* 
D. ;  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  by  the  same  author ;  Howell's  Remains ; 
Words  to  Win  Souls ;  A  new  volume  of  Discourses  by  Bishop  Mcllyaine  of 
Ohio,  8yo. ;  Matthew  Henry's  Miscellaneous  Works,  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

Recently  published : 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Connyhease,  and  Rev. 
J.  S.  Howison,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  maps  and  engravings.  C.  Scribaer, 
New  York. 

Messrs.  Jewett  k  Co.  have  published  Cumming  on  Romanism,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  his  publications. 

Cumming's  minor  works  have  also  appeared  from  a  press  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  publish  The  Belief  of  the  first  three  centuries  con- 
cerning Christ's  Mission  to  the  Under  World,  by  Frederick  Huidokaper,  of 
Mead vi lie.  Pa. 


ART.  VIII. 


Close  of  our  First  and  Commencement  of  our  Second  Series  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

1.  The  termination  of  our  quadrennial  duties,  as  editor,  will  justify  a 
slight  recurrence  to  the  manner,  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  discharge 
them.  Few  of  our  readers  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  the  post  to  which  we  have  been  assigned  ;  and  none,  per- 
hapj?,  of  the  superadded  pastoral  care  to  which  we  have  submitted.  During 
our  entire  term  of  service,  we  have  been  occupied,  day  and  night,  in  the 
regular  work  of  an  itinerant  minister,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  at  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  office  of  publication.  Our 
toils,  with  brief  intervals,  have  been  immense,  and  our  solicitude  frequently 
embarrassing.  Our  retrospect,  however,  is  one  more  of  pleasure  than  of 
pain.  While  we  are  conscious  of  having  fallen  short  of  our  wishes,  we 
are  happy  in  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  prospering  our  exertions,  and 
the  approbation  of  those  who  appreciate  all  honest  efibrts  to  promote  a 
higher  periodical  literature  in  the  circles  of  Southern  Methodism.  We 
have  edited  four  large  duodecimo  volumes  of  640  pages  each ;  in  all  2560 
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pages,  contaiDiog  a  great  rariety  of  articles,  some  of  them  possessiDg  a 
merit  of  which  we  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  best  Reviews  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  hundreds  of 
the  best  American  publicat'ons,  and  a  quarterly  resume,  gradually  improv- 
ing, of  the  current  literary  intelligence  of  the  day.  Yet  neither  the  great 
body  of  our  ministry  nor  of  our  membership  have  rendered  us  the  support 
due  to  the  only  periodical  of  the  kind  authorized  by  the  Church.  That  it 
has  deserved  more  ample  encouragement,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections, 
we  cannot  doubt,  nor  will  any  one  doubt,  if  he  will  take  the  four  volumes 
together,  and  consider  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain. 

2.  We  have  been  appointed  to  another  four  years'  superintendence  of  the 
Review,  and  expect  to  issue,  on  the  first  of  January,  the  first  number  of  our 
new  series.  We  enjoy  several  special  advantages  in  resuming  our  task, 
and  hope  to  make  them  apparent  in  the  improvement  of  the  work.  We 
bring  some  experience,  however  painfully  acquired,  into  the  field  ;  we  have 
been  maturing  better  plans  for  enriching  our  pages ;  we  are  authorized,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  maturest  discretion,  to  secure  the  ablest  contributors, 
and  we  anticipate  more  leisure  in  the  supervision  of  the  press.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  intersperse,  as  we  may  be  able,  amongst  our  critical  articles,  es- 
says on  experimental  and  practical  religion.  We  have  made  arrangements 
with  our  General  Agents,  to  accompany  the  ensuing  numbers  with  elegant 
engravings  of  our  distinguished  men.  Although  we  shall  add,  as  we  trust, 
to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  Review,  at  an  increased  expense,  its  cost  to  the 
subscribers  will  continue  at  the  exceedingly  small  price  of  $  2  a  year,  in 
advance ;  except  to  our  ministers,  to  whom  it  is  put  at  $  1  50  a  year,  if 
paid  within  six  months.  Nothing  remains  but  to  entreat  our  brethren  to 
take  that  interest  in  this  Quarterly  Organ,  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church  and  its  actual  value  demand.  You  must  have  a  journal  of  the 
kind.  It  cannot  be  substituted,  except  by  the  Reviews  of  other  denomina- 
tions. Every  reading  man  will  have  a  Review.  All  other  churches  are 
represented  by  this  species  of  literature.  We  can  equal,  and  we  will  endea- 
vor, for  the  next  four  years,  to  surpass  them.  We  hope  to  anticipate  the 
English  journals,  on  their  arrival  to  our  shores,  in  foreign  intelligence. 
We  humbly  beg,  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
destiny  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  yourselves,  children  and  neighbors, 
that  you  will  immediately  renew  your  subscriptions  for  1855 ;  and  obtain 
new  subscribers.  We  ought,  in  our  vast  and  wealthy  territory,  to  send  out 
four  thousand  copies  quarterly.  Help,  men  of  Israel !  Begin  forthwith, 
that  our  January  number  may  go  forth  to  the  world  with  a  greatly  enlarged 
patronage,  and  that  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  meet  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lication but  bring  a  revenue  to  the  funds  of  the  Church. 
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